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VOLUME    OF   THE  AFFECTIONS; 


OR, 


BRIDAL  OFFERING. 


**  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with  which  women 
sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of  fortune.  Those  disasters  which 
break  down  the  spirit  of  man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call 
forth  all  the  energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  eleva- 
tion to  their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  had  been 
all  weakness  and  dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial  rou|;hnes8,  while 
treading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to  be 
the  comforter  and  supporter  of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and  abiding 
with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  bitterest  blast  of  adversity.  As  the  vine  which 
has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it 
in  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling 
round  it  with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs  ;  so  ia 
it  beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman,  who  is  the  mere  depen- 
dant and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and 
solace  when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity;  winding  herself  into  the 
ru^ed  recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and 
binding  up  the  broken  heart.  I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had 
around  him  a  blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affection.  "  I 
can  wish  you  no  better  lot,"  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  "  than  to  have  a  wife 
and  children.— If  you  are  prosperous,  there  they  are  to  share  your  pro- 
perity;  if  otherwise,  there  they  are  to  comfort  you.' 
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Washington  Irving. 


THE  VOLUME 


OF 


THE  AFFECTIONS; 


OR 


BRIDAL    OFFERING. 


**  Matrimony  is  not  so  heavy  a  yoke  as  bachelors  pretend,  nor  so  easy  as 
the  husbands  give  nut ;  yet  It  would  be  a  much  more  happy  state  than  gene- 
rally it  is  found,  if  it  were  entered  upon  as  it  ought.** — Mrs.  Hkmans. 
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BRIDAL  OFFERING; 


IS 

(BT  PERMISSION) 
MOST  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED, 

BY  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS's 
VERY  FAITHFUL,  AND  VERY  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 

The  EDITOR. 


NOTICE. 


The  flattering  reception  of**  My  Daughter's  Book," 
by  a  Literary  Community — at  once  generous  and  indulgent 
— induced  me  to  direct  my  best  attention  and  moderate 
abilities  to  a  mark  of  a  much  higher,  and  as  I  believe,  a 
more  imperative  calling.  The  expressions  of  congratula- 
tion, indirectly  conveyed  to  iny  understanding  by  the 
BxYiJLWEBS -^without  a  single  exception — which  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  my  Manual  of  Female  Education, 
while  they  could  not  fail  to  gratify  my  hearty  tended,  at 
the  same  time,  to  influence  my  mind  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Volume  of  the  Affections  ;  the  object  and  tend- 
ency of  which  Volume  are  delineated,  in  plain  and  natural 
language,  in  the  Preface.  Whether  I  may,  in  this  place, 
venture  to  persuade  myself,  that  "  Mt  Daughter's 
Book  "  deserved  so  great  patronage  from  its  own  merits, 
or  whether  I  am  insuperably  indebted  to  the  sensitive,  but 
noble-minded  Gentlennen  who  prieMde  over  the  Press- - 
stem,  severe,  and  inflexible  as  they.  <ire  known  to  be,  in 

their  mental  and  litej^ary^overe^g^yf;-!  may  not  decide ; 

■'        '  •  ■*'*' '     ^' 
but  incline  to  the  latter  proposition^     At  the  same  time, 

/  know  it  to  be  my  "  duty'*  not  to  pass  this  sheet  to  the 
hands  of  the  skilful  Typographer,  unthout  recording  my 
unpretending  and  earnest  thanks  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Kent j  for  a  patronage  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether undeserved,  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Parent 
of  the  Princess  Victoria. 


THE  WHISPER  OF  LOVE. 

It  was  but  a  whisper. 

As  soft  as  the  swell, 
Of  the  murmurs  that  even 

Oft  wakes  in  the  dell ; 
As  low  as  the  plaints 

Of  a  young  maiden's  grief, 
The  song  of  a  river. 

The  fall  of  a  leaf; 
Or  the  feet  of  the  fairies 

That  dance  as  they  pass. 
Without  brushing  the  dew  from 

The  beautiful  grass. 

It  was  but  a  whisper. 

She  heard  it  full  well; 
It  hath  made  her  eye  sparkle, 

Her  white  bosom  swell : 
Like  the  dolphin  that  dies 

In  the  sun's  golden  light  j 
Her  cheek  changes  colour. 

Now  crimson,  now  white ; 
Now  flutters  her  heart. 

Like  the  gondolier's  sail. 
Her  hand  like  the  lily 

That  shakes  in  the  gale  ! 

It  was  but  a  whisper 

As  soft  as  a  sigh. 
But  such  word  was  not  born 

With  such  whisper  to  die  : 
It  will  long  be  her  Eden 

In  memory's  isle, 
The  light  of  her  brow  and 

The  Ufe  of  her  smile. 
To  the  ark  of  her  hopes 

It  hath  come  like  a  dove, 
And  her  heart  is  the  home  of 

The  Whisper  of  Love. 


««« 


PREFACE 


Tha.t  learned  and  excellent  scholar.  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
it  is  well  known,  contended  that  every  individual  is  a 
burthen  upon  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  who  does 
not  contribute  his  proportion  of  productive  labour  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community.  The  Doctor,  when  he 
propounded  this  principle,  spoke,  as  I  believe,  in  general 
terms  of  man,  as  a  being  capable  of  forming  a  social  com- 
pact for  mutual  defence,  and  the  ultimate,  if  not  imme- 
diate advantage  of  the  public  at  large.  He  did  not  ab- 
solutely assert,  that  both  sexes,  in  order  to  render  them- 
selves good  aad  useful  members  of  society,  were  equally 
required  to  conform  to  these  terms ;  but  since  the  sex  is 
included  in  the  idea  of  the  species,  and  as  "Woman' 
possesses  the  same  qualities  as  man,  however  different  in 
degree,  her  sex  cannot  release  her  from  the  claim  of  the 
community  for  her  due  and  proper  share  of  practical 
utility.     That  the  greater  part  of  the  sex,  more  particu- 
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larly  those  among  the  loftier  grades,  neglect  to  fulfil  this 
self-evident  ohligation,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  he  denied — 
and  renders  th€  propriety  and  expediency  of  an  inquiry 
into  their  deficiency,  necessary. 

The  continuous  indulgence  and  general  character  of 
the  pursuits  in  which  those  who  are  **  distinguished" 
often  pass  their  lives,  may  be  attributed  either  to  the 
absence  of  a  substantial  education,  or  to  that  most  ob- 
trusive and  ephemeral  trifler — custom,  rather  than  to 
any  real  defect  in  their  intellectual  powers.  The  contest 
for  equality  in  the  mental  strength  of  the  sexes  has  been 
maintained,  hitherto,  on  either  side,  with  no  small  share 
of  ingenuity;  but  as  a  judgment  only  can  be  formed 
from  facts,  as  they  arise  in  this  most  important  epoch  of 
manifest  enlightenment  and  advanced  general  female 
education ;  if  the  trial  be  fairly  and  honourably  made, 
the  rare  instances  of  extraordinary  talents,  which  have 
been  brought  forward  to  support  the  system  of  "equality," 
must  yield  to  the  irresistible  influence  of  corporeal 
powers  ;  which  leads  to  a  conclusion,  that  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  either  sex  are  wisely  suited  to  their 
peculiar  uurposes ;  and  that,  putting  aside  the  impolite 
terms  of  superiority  and  inferiority,  the  perfection  of  mind 
in  man  and  woman,  consists  in  a  power  to  establish  and 
support  the  admirable  characteristics  of  excellence  in  each. 
But  this  concession  by  no  means  demonstrates,  that  even 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  mental  powers  of  women 
have  been  morally  and  religiously  exerted  to  the  greatest 
stretch  of  their  acknowledged  and  distinguished  capacity, 
or  that  they  have  been  sensibly  directed  towards  objects 
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useful  and  important;  neither  does  it  go  to  show 
that  the  caltiyation  they  receive  is  competent  to  bring 
into  action  the  full  .strength  of  those  capacities  which 
have  been  presented  to  them  by  nature.  The  mental 
qualities  of  the  female  mind  have  been  too  long  in  a 
state  of  pusillanimous  incarceration  by  a  spurious,  but 
ostentatious  education ;  and  thus  have  been  concealed, 
not  merely  from  others,  but  from  themselves,  the  ener- 
gies of  which  they  are  evidently  quite  capable.  The 
"difficulties*'  attending  private  life  are  known  to  have 
elicited  many  and  truly  exemplary  instances  of  womanly 
prudence,  magnanimity,  and  fortitude,  all  which  proves 
no  less  a  clearness  of  conception  than  a  temperature  of 
ennobling  feeling — ^reflecting,  like  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, that  sublime  and  beautiful  emblem  of  divinity — 
honour  upon  the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  fair  conn- 
try-women.  Neither  has  the  spirit  of  history  been 
silent  in  recording  unforgotten  instances  of  womanly 
capacity,  in  all  the  different  distinctions  of  human  excel- 
lence. 

# 

These  memorable  and  gratifying  testimonies  (gratify- 
ing and  memorable  they  surely  must  be  to  manhood — to 
British  manhood,)  are  doubtless  sufficient  to  justify  an  opin- 
ion, that  the  imperfect  as  well  as  comparatively  unim- 
portant contributions  to  the  mass  of  public  activity,  have 
not  arisen  from  a  want  of  ability  to  be  useful,  but  from  a 
moral  defect  of  a  different  description,  which  it  becomes 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  education  to  find  out, 
in  order  to  afford  a  remedy  for  this  contagious  and  se 
ductive  malady. 


Xll  PREFACB. 

In  nations  celebrated  for  their  civilization — for  their 
great  and  enlightened  statesmen  and  counsellors — ^for 
their  authors — for  their  poets — for  their  love  of  country 
— for  their  admiration  of  beauty — for  their  manly  and 
noble  afiection  for  woman — ^for  their  religious  and  moral 
culture — for  all  that  is  ennobling — great— good — ^wise 
and  just ;  it  has,  most  unhappily,  ever  been  the  misfor- 
tune (a  misfortune  terrible  to  human  tenderness),  of  the 
sex,  either  to  be  highly  exalted,  or  deeply  lowered  in  the 
scale  of  human  society:  now  exalted  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  their  fellow-creatures,  upon  the  score  of  their 
"personal  charms;"  and  now  sunken  below  that  of 
endowed  mortals  in  regard  to  their  intdlectual  capacities. 
The  result  of  this  untoward  procedure  has  been  a  neglect 
of  the  mental  powers  which  they  possess,  but  do  not 
exercise  skilfully  ;  and  they  have  condescended  to  com- 
merce with  the  dignity  of  reason  for  the  imaginary  pri- 
vilege of  an  empire,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  can 
have  no  stouter  hope  than  the  endurance  to  the  end  of 
trembling  life — ephemeral  youth  and  beauty. 

Of  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  pre-eminence 
by  daring  to  quit  the  circumscribed  and  octagonal  path, 
the  envy  of  their  own,  and  the  jealousy  or  contempt  of 
the  other  sex,  have  too  frequently  been  the  attendants  ; 
a  fate  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  has  deterred  others 
from  following  in  the  same  direction,  or  of  emulating  even 
in  a  less  degree,  the  seeming  unenviable  distinction  they 
have  realized. 

But  notwithstanding  these  manifold  disadvantages  of 
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less  perceptible  influence — the  shining  of  Christ's  and 
Religion's  lovely  and  most  sacred  banners  in  the  evan> 
gelical  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  practical 
striving  of  our  exemplary  prelates  and  benevolent  and 
pious  clergy,  to  do  good — the  difTusion  of  Christianity, 
and  the  progress  of  general  education,  have  raised  the 
"  importance"  of  the  female  character ;  and  it  has  become 
a  branch  of  philosophy,  not  a  little  interesting,  to  ascer- 
tain the  offices  which  the  different  ranks  of  women  are 
required  to  fulfil.  Their  "  rights"  and  their  duties  have 
lately  occupied  the  pens  of  some  of  our  best  and  ablest 
writers ;  the  employments  which  may  respectively  exer- 
cise their  cultivated  minds,  and  fill  and  occupy  their  time 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  without  trenching  upon  those 
professions  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  remain  to  be  de- 
termined and  pointed  out. 

There  are  unquestionably  many  branches  of  science, 
and  many  delightful  and  serviceable  occupations,  in 
which  our  countrywomen  may  employ  their  talents,  be- 
neficially to  themselves,  and  to  the  present  and  succeed- 
ing generations,  without  disparaging  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  their  sex,  or  exceeding  the  limits  of  in- 
nate modesty,  and  virtuous  circumspection.  Whatever 
compels  them  to  mix  in  public  with  mankind,  or  places 
the  young  in  too  familiar  a  situation  with  the  other  sex ; 
whatever  is  at  variance  with  the  delicacy  and  natural 
reserve  of  the  female  character,  or  opposed  to  the  strict- 
est moral  purity,  are  inadmissible.  The  native  sphere  oi 
feminine  action  is  necessarily  limited  by  many  obstruc- 
tions that  are  no  impediments  to  masculine  employments. 


iJTANZAS  TO  THE  LADY  ELIZABETH  LEVESON  GOWEB. 

Erk  yet  the  fatal  morn  had  birth, 

That  plunged  our  race  in  sadness, 
Lilce  thee  young  seraphs  walked  the  earth 

In  light,  and  love,  and  gladness  ; 
Like  thee  they  wore  the  form  and  face 

That  flush  the  poet's  vision. 
And  make  this  mortal  dwelling-place 

A  rival  for  th*  Elysian. 

At  length,  *tis  said,  a  brighter  zone 

Of  looks  so  sweet  bereft  us ; 
But  who  shall  deem  those  seraphs  flown. 

While  aught  like  thee  is  left  us  ? 
On  thee  propitious  stars  have  smil'd. 

Whose  boon  no  blight  can  wither ; 
In  thee  the  cherub  and  the  child 

United  bloom  together ! 

The  stamp  of  heaven  is  on  thy  brow. 

To  shield  the  form  it  blesses ; 
Like  ringlets  from  the  acacia's  bough 

Descend  thy  shining  tresses — 
Those  sunny  locks  I  like  Sybil  leaves. 

Spell  bound  and  mystic  letters— 
Where  Love  for  future  conquest  weaves 

His  sure  and  silent  fetters. 

'Tis  meet  of  Albyn's  "  premier"  tree. 

The  scion  should  inherit. 
With  all  that's  bright  in  pedigree. 

The  all  that's  pure  in  spirit. 
From  stem  so  fair,  'tis  meet  the  flower 

Thus  richly  should  be  dowered  — 
Blend  with  the  hallowed  fame  of  Gower 

The  kingly  blood  of  Howard. 

But  rank,  nor  loveliness,  alone 

Can  sanctify  the  wearer ; 
Unless,  like  Mtn«,  the  heart  enthrone 

Hopes,  gifts,  and  graces  fairer. 
Be  these  thy  fadeless  diadem ! 

This  maxim  ne'er  forgetting :  — 
That  Virtue  is  the  brightest  gem. 

And  Beauty  but  its  setting  I 

The  Author  of  Heliotrope. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


The  amiable  and  sensible  Fenelon  addressed  himself  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  Volume  of  the  Affections;  other 
writers  also,  who  succeeded  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  treated 
upon  the  same  interesting  topic ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
deemed  superfluous  if  I  venture  to  propose  a  new  work 
upon  the  same  useful  but  neglected  concernments  This, 
however,  is  not  the  highest  object  I  have  in  view :  the  mere 
authorship  of  "  a  fresh  volume/'  to  say  the  least,  would  ill 
accord  with  my  sincere  desire  to  confer  an  enduring  benefit 
upon  the  present  generation  of  my  country-women,  or  in 
any  degree  tend  to  recompense  those  labours,  which  have  been 
imceasing  during  the  last  three  years,  consequent  upon  an 
undertaking  which,  as  I  ventured  to  anticipate,  The  Volume  of 
the  Affections  will  be  acknowledged  to  be,  by  all  dispassionate 
readers  and  imprejudiced  critics. 

My  desire  has  been  to  present  an  historical  picture 
(rather  than  a  new  and  enlarged  History  of  Woman),  as  a 
result  of  facts  and  experiences,  drawn  from  the  best  possible 
sources,  which  may  be  reUed  upon,  as  a  foundation  to  th^ 
volume.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  by  its  well-meant 
endeavours,  and  through  its  unambitious  instrumentality,  Man 
may  see  that  "  Woman"  is  susceptible  of  all  the  qualities  which 
religion,  policy,  or  government  would  give  her. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  various  sorts  of  merit  which 
have  distinguished  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sex  in  different 
periods  of  history,  and  on  that  account  have  given,  almost 
invariably,  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

B 
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The  female  character  has  not  yet  obtained  much  attention  : 
true  it  is,  "  woman"  has  made  some  advance  since  the  last 
reign,  and  since  the  English  nation  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  a  "  Monarch  Queen/*  in  the  person  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Victoria,  will,  in  all  human  likelihood, 
ascend  the  throne,  when  it  shall  please  the  Father  of  light  and 
true  wisdom  so  to  will  and  order  the  course  of  events.  That 
Princess,  it  is  well  known,  bids  fair  to  rise  superior  to  every 
Roya}  Predeeessor,  as  regards  understandings  religion  and 
virtue.  It  is  to  the  future  Queen  Monarch,  therefore,  as  well 
as  to  the  amiable  and  excellent  consort  of  William  the 
Fourth,  the  English  females  universally  look  up,  not  only 
for  a  protection  of  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  but 
a  vindication  of  their  wrongs,  through  evil  and  through  good 
report. 

Trained  up  from  her  infantile  years,  as  the  Princess  Vic^ 
tcari»  Ims  been,  under  the  holy  and  constitutional  influences 
d  the  Protestant  fakh^  and  our  most  sacred  church,  aided 
by,  and  enlightened  in  her  education  by  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
thumberland— one  of  the  most  competent  of  our  exalted 
noblesse — and  ever  a^mmpaniedby  her  Royal  Parent  Mother, 
&e  Duchess  of  Kent — what  may  not  the  British  females 
expect  towards  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  the 
advancement  of  their  claims  ?    Answer  who  will. 

The  female  character,  then,  as  I  before  observed,  has  not 
yet  attracted,  or  seemed  to  deserve,  attention — much  more, 
deliberate  consideration;  for  I  am  not  led  to  regard  the 
works  of  those  biographers  who  have  recorded  the  histories  of 
women  eminent  for  their  vices,  &c  illpstrious  merely  by  birth. 
Such  as  have  professed  to  write,  have  either  insaked 
"  woman"  with  unmeaning  eulogies^  or,  in  the  most  uokiftd 
manner,  have  condemned  her  for  being  ignorant  of  thii^ 
which  she  had  been  strenuously  and  even  solemnly  forbidden 
to  learn.  Some  of  these  latter  have  condescended  to  ap- 
proach the  dust  of  the  ground  so  nearly,  as  to  display  their 
propinquity  to  the  ridiculous,  in  so  &r  as  they  have  demon- 
strated a  parity  of  taste,  by  attempting  to  apply  the  epi- 
thets "foolish"  and  "vicious"  to  the  whole  sex,  without 
exemption.]     '^ 


It  18  evident,  to  my  humUe  undentaadiiig,  and  as  I  diink 
it  wiU  be  to  moine  senaible  individuftls,  that  those  who 
have  written  "  advice"  to  the  sex,  have  been  satisfied  with 
merely  particularizing  the  decencies  they  on^t  to  practise, 
rather  than  attempting,  in  a  manly  and  affectionate  spirit,  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  from  which  those  decencies  unques- 
tionably emanate,  or,  in  other  words,  naturally  arise ;  they 
have  built  up  a  sort  of  intellectual  edifice  in  the  absence  of 
any  foundation  on  which  to  ^Mind  their  superstmcture. 

For  woman's  and  for  virtue's  sake,  I  would  fiiin  flatter 
myself  that  The  Volume  of  Affections  might  produce  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  reformation  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
age:  abler  pens  than  mine  might  attempt  so  desirable  an  object 
with  scarcely  any  additional  success.  It  will  be  believed,  I 
h(^e,  that  my  intention  is  not  only  good,  but  that  it  will  be 
found  deserving  of  public  approbation. 

The  Roman  matrons,  we  are  assured  by  not  only  Gibbon, 
but  other  eminent  writers,  were  under  the  strict  and  unde- 
viating  control  and  guardianship  of  their  fatiiers,  husbands, 
w  the  nearest  relation  of  their  sex;  but  as  this  is  not  the 
practice  in  England,  those  who  boldly  and  unkindly  pretend 
that  woman  has  bo  occasion  for  reflection  or  knowledge, 
because  she  is  always  under  the  direction  of  her  parent  or 
husband,  I  venture  to  contend,  have  not  looked  around  them  to 
observe  the  number  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  even  the 
bloom  of  youth,  without  either  parent,  husband,  or  any  male 
relation  to  wbom  obedience  and  the  respect  naturally  paid  to 
consanguinity  are  due.  With  most  unmarried  females  who 
have  lost  their  parents,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
What,  let  me  be  permitted  to  ask,  must  be  the  fate  of  such, 
if  ignorance  be  their  only  guide  ? 

If  it  be  my  lot  to  asssst  one  mother  in  the  task  of  inspiring 
her  daughter  with  those  sentiments  which  are  the  basis  of 
every  virtuous  and  noble  action ;  should  I  be  so  happy,  and 
so  fortunate,  as  to  prevail  upon  one  woman  to  examine  her 
own  heart,  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience,  and 
obey  its  laws;  should  I  be  so  favoured  as  to  teach  one 
woman  to  believe  what  great  and  good  things  sh«  is  com- 
petent to  efiect,  and  to  raise  hersdf  above  the  "follies"  with 
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which  she  is  surrounded,  my  labours  will  be  most  amply 
repaid — I  shall  not  have  lived  an  useless  member  of  society. 
^  For  my  own  part,  if  I  were  suffered  to  speak  out,  I  should 
repeat  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Holcroft,  who  says, 
*'  What  is  there  amiable  but  mind  ? — and  when  mind,  like  a 
diamond,  exceeds  a  certain  growth,  calculation  itself  cannot 
find  its  value." — If  this  be  true  of  mind  alone,  what  shall  we 
say  of  it  when  tended  on  by  the  Virtues  and  the  Graces,  and 
associated  with  beauty,  piety,  and  benevolence  ? 

I  have  read  in  ancient  history,  that  Cornelia,  the  venerable 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  spent  the  best  part  of  her  life  in  the 
education  of  her  children,  and  spared  no  care,  no  pains,  no 
attention,  no  trouble,  to  render  them  worthy  of  herself — the 
daughters  of  SciPio,  and  of  their  name.  They  add,  that  she 
was  so  justly  proud  of  them,  that,  to  a  rich  companion  lady, 
her  guest,  who— with  ridiculous  complacency  and  silly 
ostentation,  exhibited  the  precious  caskets  which  contained 
her  most  valuable  jewels, — she  said,  pointing  to  her  children 
returning  from  school,  ''  These  are  my  best  ornaments." 
That  every  mother  should  be  enabled  to  say  thus  much  of  her 
''  daughter,"  and  that  every  daughter  should  strive  to  become 
the  best  jewel  of  her  mother,  is  a  feeling  I  have  had  constantly 
before  me,  during  the  progress  of  The  Book  of  the  Aflfeclions. 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  in  this  undertaking  concerning  the 
attractive  grace  and  powerful  charm  of  modesty.  Its 
advantages  are  self-evident,  and  I  am  only  siurprised  that 
policy  alone  does  not  prevent  the  "  sex"  from  ever  rejecting 
so  exalted  an  appendage.  *' Cheap  exhibitions,"  says  an 
animated  writer  on  this  subject,  "  soon  sink  into  contempt." 
Unlimited  indulgence  in  any  of  the  pleasures  of  sense  pro- 
duces satiety,  robs  imagination  of  her  power  and  her  charms, 
and  destroys  the  spring  of  our  enjoyments : 

"  Learn  then,  ye  fair,  to  keep  the  person  sacred ; 

like  the  pure  mind. 

Be  that  array'd  !n  modest  dignity : 

Nor  e'en  its  beantles  flanntingly  expose: 

Thns  may  ye  keep  the  heart  your  charms  have  won  ;** 

and  continue  unrivalled  in  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  and  the 
graces  of  the  mind,  as  you  already  are  in  personal  loveliness. 


PKCLlHlKA&t   KSMAUW.  5 

'  '*  The  Mntiment, "  says  the  anthoress  of  the  **  Vindieatioii  of 
the  RightB  of  Woman,'*  that  a  woman  may  aUow  all  innocent 
freedoms,  provided  her  virtue  is  secore,  is  both  grossly  indeli- 
cate and  dangerous,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  many  of  her  sex." 
With  this  opinion  I  altogether  coincide.  A  sensible  man, 
or  an  amiable  woman,  possessing  any  pure  feeling,  must 
always  wish  to  convince  a  beloved  object  that  it  is  the 
"  homage*'  of  the  individual,  not  the  sex,  that  is  received  and 
returned  vrith  pleasure;  and  that  the  heart,  rather  than  the 
senses,  is  moved.  Without  the  natural  delicacy,  love  (how 
often  miscalled?)  becomes  a  selfish  personal  qualification, 
and  cannot  fail,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  degrade  the  fairest 
character. 

I  wiU  carry  this  sentiment  still  further.  Afiection,  when 
love  is  out  of  the  question,  authorizes  many  personal  endear- 
ments, that  naturally,  flowing  from  an  innocent  heart, 
give  life  to  the  behaviour :  but  the  personal  intercourse  of 
gallantry,  or  vanity,  is  unpardonable.  When  a  man  of  fashion 
presses  the  hand  of  a  handsome  woman,  whom  he  has  never 
seen  before,  as  he  perchance  conducts  her  to  her  carrriage,  she 
will  consider  such  an  impertinent  freedom  in  the  light  of  an 
insult,  if  she  have  any  true  delicacy,  instead  of  being  flattered 
by  such  unmeaning  ofiering  to  beauty.  These  are  the  privileges 
of  friendship,  or  the  momentary  tribute  which  the  heart  pays 
to  virtue,  when  it  flashes  suddenly  on  the  notice — ^mere 
"  animal  spirits"  have  no  claim  to  the  kindnesses  of  afiection. 

**  Wishing,'*  says  a  brilliant  female  writer,  "  to  feed  the 
'  afiections'  with  what  is  now  the  food  of  vanity,  I  would  fain 
persuade  the  sex  to  act  from  simpler  principles.  Let  them 
merit  love,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  obtain  it,  though  they  may 
never  be  told  that — the  power  of  a  fine  woman  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  of  men  of  the  finest  parts,  is  even  beyond  what 
she  conceives." 

"  Let  woman,"  says  another  eminent  writer,  "  once  acquire 
good  sense ;  and,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  it  will  teach  her  (or 
of  what  use  will  it  be?)  how  to  employ  it.'* 

"  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  world,  and  for  individuals  of 

course,  if  all    this   unavailing  solicitude  to  attain   worldly 

happiness,  on  a  confined  plan,  were  turned  into  an  anxious 
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desire  to  improve  the  understanding.  <<  Wisdom  is  the 
principal  thing:  therefore^  get  wisdom;  and,  with  all  thy 
gettings,  get  miderstandiiig/'  "  How  long,  ye  simple  ones, 
will  ye  love  simplicity  and  hate  knowledge  ?''  saith  Wisdom  to 
the  daughters  of  men! 


THE  BIRTH  OP  WOMAN. 


How  cold  was  the  planet,  ere  Loye  lent  its  light 
To  beam  on  the  dMolate  regions  of  night  1 
Deep  silence  and  solitude  circled  the  earth. 
And  sad  was  creation  till  Love  had  its  birth ! 

He  sprang  out  of  chaos,~and  flushed  with  desire. 
The  young  sun  leapt  forth  from  his  mansion  of  fire ; 
Earth  felt  the  fond  passion  awake  in  her  breast. 
And  pursued  him  with  love-laughing  eyes  to  the  west. 

The  dark  caves  of  ocean  re-echoed  his  call. 
And  his  pow'r  and  his  sway  were  acknowledged  by  all ; 
Through  the  bounds  of  existence  the  soft  impulse  ran. 
And  shed  its  bright  beams  on  the  bosom  of  man. 

All  Joyous  and  lone  on  the  threshold  of  fate, 
He  felt  the  deep  rapture,  and  stept  forth  elate ; 
While  the  visions  of  love  in  their  fulness  impart 
Fresh  fire  to  his  eyes,  and  new  streams  to  his  heart ! 

She  came  in  the  Ailness  of  beauty  and  love^ 
The  Eve  of  his  dreams  came  down  from  above ! 
The  stars  sang  in  heaven,  and  sweet  was  the  mom 
By  angels  uncurtain'd  when  Woman  was  bom  I 

In  the  might  of  his  joy,  in  his  heart's  gushing  pride ! 
He  clasp*a  to  his  bosom  his  heaven-blooming  bride  ! 
While  rapture  and  miisic  encircled  the  earth, 
And  fair  was  creation  when  Love  had  his  birth  I 

"'•  8.  R. 


EXISTENCE  OF  THE  WORLD- 


THE  WORLD'S  AGE. 


The  World  is  supposed  to  have  existed  more  than  6000  yean. 
Its  precise  age,  however,  cannot  he  ascertained. 

From  the  formation  and  heing  of  Adam,  to  the  period  of  the 
jBood,  it  was  conjectured  to  be  1656  years ;  from  the  year  of 
the  Flood  down  to  the  Epoch,  or  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  2348 
years ;  and  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  this  eventful  and  prophe- 
tic era  of  Christian  histoiy,  1835  years.  The  Jews,  without  any 
exception,  believed  a  *' tradition,"  which  went  to  show,  that 
as  the  World  was  made,  and  all  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
works  of  creative  excellence  completed,  by  One  Great  Master 
Hand  in  six  days,  and  those  six  days  succeeded  by  a  seventh, 
or  Sabbath,  which  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shaU  be,  kept  hofy, 
and  sacred  as  a  day  of  rest,  by  the  good  and  faiths  of  the 
pure  Apostolical  Church ;  so  the  world  was  doomed  to  labour 
under  the  visible  darkness  consequent  on  the  dominion  of  Sin, 
and  Diabolas  Apollyon,  or  Satan,  for  6000  years ;  ulterior  to 
which,  the  bright  and  illustrious  reign  of  the  Glorious 
Messiah  should  take  place,  during  whidi  ''spiritual  illumina- 
tion'' the  Earth  was  to  enjoy  rest  for  1000  years.  I  have 
considered  it  my  duty  to  quote  the  texts  of  Scriptiure,  which,  in 
some  measure,  testify  or  asseverate  this  ancient  tradition  of 
the  Forefathers  of  the  long-degraded,  unhappy,  and  expatriated 
Jews. — Ed, 

"  But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day."  2  Peter,  iii.  8.  "And  1  saw  an 
Angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  and  a  great  chain,  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on 
the  Dragon,  tiiat  Old  Serpent,  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan, 
and  bound  him  for  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the 
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bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that 
he  should  not  deceive  the  nations  any  more,  till  the  '*  thousafid 
years'"*  should  be  fulfilled :  and  after  that — ^he  must  be  loosed 
a  little  season.*'  Rev,  xx.  v.  1 — 3. 


(C 


The  foolish  body  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.' 


How  truly,  painfully  mortifpng  must  the  mental  affliction^ 
which  this  indelible  and  too  solemn  accusation  carries  with  it, 
whenever  it  is  uttered — or  even  whispered — ^prove  to  every 
enlightened  and  persevering  Christian  ?  If  I  were  permitted 
to  say,  without  prejudice  to  the  faithful  Soldiers  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Apostolic  church,  I  would  go  on  to  assert,  that  this 
insulting  sentence  of  the  Satanised  Infidel  conveys  to  the  right 
and  spiritual  imderstanding  of  every  acknowledged  Apostle 
of  Chnst — a  species  of  degradation,  that,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  tends  to  appal  and  cause  him  to  examine  his  conscience, 
and  (hence  cometh  good  out  of  evil)  thus  is  quickened  his 
'immortal  spirit'*  for  a  sight  of  that  everlasting  sphere, 
where  the  Finger  of  God  ruleth  in  Eternal  Omnipotence ; 
and  where  life  and  infinite  existence  have  their  habitations 
among  the  superstructive  avalanches  of  time ;  and  the  endur- 
ing heavenly  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which,  the  immoveable  sim, 
in  all  the  effulgence  of  beautiful  and  immaculate  light  and 
loveliness,  lets  fall,  from  the  adamantine  throne  of  incommu- 
nicable mercy, — ^the  Manna  of  Calvary, — the  undying  blaze 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

I  have  given  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  more  immediately,  by  reference  to  the  Bible,  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  truth.  Looking  at  the  *'  signs  of  the  times," 
moreover,  and  contrasting  the  general  procedure  of  the  reli* 
gious  and  Christian  World,  with  times  past,  I  am  led  to  hope, 
in  a  religous  sense,  that  few,  if  any.  Infidels  are  to  be  found 
on  the  smiling  face  of  this  beautiful  earth,  and  under  the 
illustrated  and  gorgeous  canopy  of  the  most  sacred  and  highest 
heaven. 

Surely,  the  "  Warnings  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  World  have 
had  of  latey  will  suffice  to  create,  in  every  Christian  bosom,  "  a 
love  and  dread  "  of  the  Divine  pleasure  and  vengeance  ? 

Surely,  the  strange  and  wonderful  geographical  route  of  the 
mysterious  Cholera,  which  emanated  from  the  '*  crimsoned 
East,*' — its  sudden  departure  from  one  district  of  the  Earth  to 
another,  overleaping  gigantic  seas  and  vast  continents— its  un- 
expected retmn  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  had  so  imposingly 
retired — together  with  the ''  human  havock  '*  this  latent  scoui^e 
has  been  made,  by  the  hand  of  Power,  to  consummate — the 
pimishment  it  has  wrought — the  ruin  it  has  completed — ^the 
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parental  and  other  affliction  it  has  brought  upon  the  Protefftant 
and  Militant  Christian  World;  the  desolate  and  heart-broken 
Mother  weeping  for  her  Children — "because  they  were 
not:" — the  (ather  mourning  for  his  Son,  whose  Spurit  had 
quickly  (and  without  warning  of  God,  most  awful  visitation  and 
calamity !)  passed  off  the  Earth.  Surely,  1  presume  to  repeat, 
all  these  wul  prove  moral  Malady,  or  "  Sickness."  Ed. 


WOMAN. 

**.hvt  there  be  Ughtl*'  th'  Eternal  Father  said :~ 

I^meval  darkness  into  chaos  fled ; 

Astonished  Nature  saw  her  gates  unfold. 

And  felt  the  Godhead  as  the  fiat  roil'd  ; 

Creation  teems  beneath  the  forming  hand} 

Earth,  seas,  and  sides,  obey  the  great  command : 

The  stream  of  life  from  heaven's  great  fountidn  ran. 

Imparted  being,  and  converged  in  man  : 

Man,  lordly  man,  the  glorious  scene  beheld. 

But  fdt  a  void,— a  something  yet  withheld ; 

This  last,  best  work,  the  Godhead  form'd  and  view*d, 

Prononnc*d  it  Woman,  and  confess*d  it  good. 

Oh  I  formed  to  bless  and  harmonise  mankind. 

To  sooUie  the  tortur'd,  heal  the  wounded  mind  j 

While  Time  her  silent,  secret  course  pursues. 

While  heavenly  truth  the  human  mind  imbues. 

Your  smile,  with  hallow'd  ray,  shall  gild  our  days, 

And  your  approval  be  our  dearest  praise.  D. 


THE    CREATOR— ALMIGHTY    FATHER- 
UNIVERSAL  GOD. 


I. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed 
thee  from  the  Womb— I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things ; 
that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  above ;  and  spreadeth  abroad 
the  earth  myself." — Isaiah  xliv.  24. 


**  In  the  beginning  was  the  '  Word,  *  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him :  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.*' 

3. 

"  Dost  thou  know  the  balancing  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
wonderful  works  of  Him  who  is  perfect  in  knowledge?" 


10  Ttiie. 

There  is  a  God.  The  humhle  plants  of  the  valley,  and  the 
tall  and  stately  cedars  of  the  heavenward  mountain^  bless 
him ;  tlie  insect  hums  his  praise ;  the  birds  chaunt  of  him 
amongst  the  foliage;  the  lightning proclaimeth  his  power;  the 
inmieasurable  and  ever-tunef\il  ocean — ^that  vast  of  living 
waters  glorifying  His  exalted  name,  pealing  anthems  of  sea- 
bom  majesty  and  praise — declareth  his  un&thomable  im* 
mensity.  Man  alone  hath  said  there  is  no  God!  Has  he 
then,  in  *'  adversity/'  ever  looked  towards  heaven  ?  Has  he, 
in  prosperity,  ever  gazed  upon  the  earth  ?  Has  nature  heen 
so  far  n-om  /urn  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  her 
works  ?  or  does  he  consider  them  the  mere  result  of  chance?  Ed* 

"  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord;  and  my  spirit  doth 
*  rejoice*  in  God — ^my  Saviour," — Psalms* 


WOMAN. 

rKOM  THB  OBKXK  OF  ST.  BASIL. 

Thbrb  shines  an  all-penrading  grace, 
A  charm,  diSlised  through  every  part 

Of  perfect  woman's  form  and  flue. 
That  steals,  like  light,  into  man's  heart. 

Her  look  is  to  his  eyes  a  beam 

Of  loveliness  that  never  sets ; 
Her  voice  is  to  his  ear  a  dream 

Of  melody  he  ne'er  foi^ets : 

Alike  in  motion  or  repdsd. 
Awake  or  slumbering  sure  to  win  ; 

Her  form,  a  vase  transparent,  shows 
The  spirit's  light  enshrined  within. 

Nor'charming  only  when  she  talks. 
Her  very  silence  speaks  and  shines  ; 

Love  gilds  her  pathway  when  she  walks. 
And  lights  her  couch  when  she  reclines. 

Let  her,  in  short,  do  what  she  will, 

'Tis  something  for  which  man  must  woo  her  i 
So  powerful  is  that  magnet  still 

Which  draws  all  souls  and  senses  to  her. 


TIME. — Its  Divisions. 

Time  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  and  centuries. 

1,.^^/^^?"^'°?  °^.*^™^  into  weeks,  months,  and  years,  may 
♦ItS  from  the  invariable  motion  of  our  globular  earth, 
together  with  the  other  celestial  bodies : 

"  rSlf5«"f '  ^,?*"  stupendons  scaffolding. 
Creation's  golden  wing,  to  dimb  to  Thee  1" 
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The  day  is  that  quaatity^  or  divinon  of  time  in  which  the 
earth  makes  one  complete  revolution  on  its  axis ;  monthsi  we 
are  informed,  were  framed  by  the  circuit  of  the  moon  round 
our  j^anet;  and  years  are  computed  by  the  course  of  the  earth 
round  the  fixed,  immovable,  and  everlasting  sun!  There  is, 
however,  no  natural  cause  to  be  assigned  for  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks;  consequently,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
recoc^iise  the  "why  and  the  wherefore,"  had  we  not  the 
*'  Bible"  for  our  guide  and  expositor ;  and  the  God  of  nature, 
and  of  the  Bible,  for  our  Divine  Master  and  Saviour;  to 
juove  which  alone  induces  me  to  touch  this  solemn  subject  in 
The  Volume  of  the  Affections. — ^En. 

"  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  merefinUhed — and  all  the 
host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from 
aU  his  work.  And  God  "  blessed  **  the  seventh  day,  and  sanc^ 
tified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work—* 
which  God  created  and  made." — Gen,  ii.  1 — 3. 


THE  FATE  OF  MAN  AND  WOMAN  COMPARED. 

FBOM  THX  "  IPHIOXBOA*'  OW  GOSTRS. 

Mak,  by  the  battle's  hoar  immortaUted, 

May  fall,  yet  leaves  his  name  a  liTing  song. 

But  of  forsaken  woman**  coantless  tears. 

What  recks  the  after-world?— The  poet's  voice 

Tells  nought  of  all  the  slow,  sad,  weary  days. 

And  long,  long  nights,  through  which  the  lonely  soul 

Poured  Itself  forth,  consum^  itself  away. 

In  passionate  adjurings,  vain  desires, 

And  ceaseless  weepings  for  the  early  lost. 

The  loved  and  vanished  friend !  mrs.  bxmans. 


OUR  FIRST  PARENTS. 


Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  human  hemgs  created  hy  the 
Father  Supreme  of  Life, 

They  were  brought  forth  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  redolent 
with  innocence  and  love,  and  having  no  knowledge  nor 
prescience  of  evil — much  more  of  sin;  nor  were  they  subject 
to  death!  "  Death  had  no  dominion  over  them."  The  scrip- 
tural record,  or  representation  of  the  creation  of  man,  in  the 
image  or  likeness  of  his  Omnipotent  Maker,  cannot  fail  to 
^wadLen  the  uncorrupted  heart  to  an  exalted  sense  of  religious 
Qnd  Christian  duty;  and  to  kindle  within  the  secret  and 
hallowed  sanctuary  of  its  own  tender  bosom  a  spark  of  holy 
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fire,  which  shall  serve  to  illuminate  and  guide  the  inquiring 
mind"  towards  a  heavenly  and  eternal  rest  and  inheritance. 
How  "cheering"  is  the  task  I  have,  of  my  own  free  will, 
undertaken ; — to  read  the  word  of  God — as  it  is  written  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  to  he  enahled,  hy  the  divine  light  of  God's 
sacred  countenance,  to  select  from  them  passages  which  suffi- 
ciently prove  all  that  is  necessary  to  confirm  and  illustrate.- Ed. 
"  And  God  said  let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after 
our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He 
them."— G<?«.  i.  26,  27. 


TO,  WOMAN, 
(translation  of  anacrbon.) 


Nature,  on  creation's  mom. 

Gave  to  bulls  the  wreathed  horn ; 

Hoofs  to  horses,  strong  and  fleet; 

Hares,  the  swiftness  of  the  feet ; 

Teeth  to  lions  gaping  wide. 

Fishes,  fins  to  cleave  the  tide ; 

Birds,  the  power  to  soar  thro*  air ; 

Men,  the  mind  to  think  and  dare ; 

Woman— but  she  had  no  more 

Of  the  gifts  bestowed  before  : 

What,  then,  gave  slie  ?    Beauty  bright, 

Dazzling  more  than  helmet's  light, 

And  a  thousand  spears  above, 

Arm'd  with  alLsubduing  love. 

Lovely  Woman  1  sword  and  shield 

To  stronger  innocence  yield.  J.  B. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN;  OR  PARADISE. 

The  word  Eden  signifies  the  garden  of  delight,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  pleasure;  I  incline  to  me  former 
inteipretation. 

Eden,  the  original  habitation  of  man,  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  walk  before  God,  in  a  state  of  blissful  innocence,  was,  in 
all  probability,  an  earthly  elysium;  for  beauty  and  incom- 
parable loveliness,  it  equalled  all  else  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  "  Paradise,*'  or  Garden  of  Eden,  is  a  spirit-stirring 
emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ:  that  sacred  and  reminiscent 
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piece  of  ground  having  been  enclosed  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  the  Church  of  Christ  is  at  present,  as  she 
has  been  in  time  past,  chosen  and  kept  apart  from  the  nations, 
by  the  indestructible  doctrine  of  the  holy  Gospel,  to  worship 
the  true  God  in  his  immacuUte  Son.  Agreeably  to  this 
prospect,  the  Church  of  the  Almighty,  or  spouse  of  Christ,  is 
thus  beautifully  and  solemnly  shaddowed  forth,  if  not  pour- 
trayed,  in  the  Canticles : — Ed. 

'^  A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse ;  a  spring  shut 
up,  a  fountain  sealed.  Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  of  pome- 
granates, with  pleasant  fruits;  camphire,  with  spikenard 
and  safiron ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frank- 
incense; myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices;  a  fountain 
of  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon." 
— Sol.  Song,  iv.  12,  l.i. 

THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  LOVES. 

Thb  merry  loves,  one  liolyday. 

Were  all  at  gambols  madly. 
But  loves  too  long  can  seldom  play 

Without  behaving  sadly. 
They  laughed,  they  toyed,  they  romped  about. 
And  then  for  change  ti  ey  al  fell  out. 
Fie,  fie !  how  can  they  quarrel  so, 

My  Lesbia  -  ah,  for  shame,  love  ! 
Methinks  'tis  scarce  an  hour  ago 
\\  hen  we  did  just  the  same,  love. 

The  loves,  *tis  thought,  were  free  till  then, 

They  had  no  king,  nor  laws,  dear ; 
But  gods,  like  men,  should  subject  be, 

Sdy  all  the  ancient  saws,  dear. 
And  so  our  crew  resolved,  for  quiet. 
To  choose  a  king  to  curb  their  liot. 
A  kiss — ah  !  what  a  grievous  thing 

For  both,  methinks,  'twould  be,  child. 
If  I  should  take  some  prudish  king. 
And  ceiisr  to  be  so  free,  child  \ 

Among  their  toys  a  casque  they  found. 

It  was  the  helm  of  Ares  ; 
With  horrent  plumes  the  crest  was  crown'd. 

It  frightened  all  the  Lfares. 
So  fine  a  king  was  never  known— 
They  placed  the  helmet  on  the  throne. 
My  g  rl,  sine**  valour  wins  the  world. 

They  choose  a  mighty  master  ; 
But  thy  sweet  flag  of  smiles  unfViri'd, 
Would  wm  the  world  much  faster  I 

The  casque  soon  found  the  loves  too  wild 

A  troop,  for  him  to  school  them  ; 
For  warriors  know  how  one  such  child 

Has,  aye,  contrived  to  fool  them. 
They  plagued  him  so,  that  in  despair 
He  took  a  wife  the  plague  to  share. 

If  kings  themselves  thus  find  the  strife 

Of  earth  unshared,  severe  girl ; 
Why,  just  to  halve  the  ills  of  life. 
Come,  take  your  partner  here,  girl. 

C 
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Within  that  room  the  bird  of  lore 
The  whole  affair  had  eyed  then ; 
The  monarch  hailed  the  royal  dove. 
And  placed  her  by  his  side,  then  : 
What  mirth  amidst  the  love  whs  seen* 
•'  Long  live,"  t«iey  cried,  "  our  king  and  queen  I" 
An !  Lesbia,  would  that  thrones  were  mine. 

And  crowns  to  deck  that  brow,  love ! 
And  yet  I  know  that  heart  of  thine 
For  me  is  thrown  enow,  love ! 

The  urchins  thought  a  milder  mate 
Their  king  could  not  have  taken ; 
But  when  the  queen  in  judgment  sate» 

They  found  themselves  mistaken. 
The  art  to  reign  shv'd  leam'd  above. 
And  ne'er  was  despot  like  the  dove. 
In  thee  I  find  ihe  same  deceit; 

Too  late,  alas !  a  learner ! 
For  where  a  mien  more  gently  sweet  ? 
And  where  a  tyrant  sterner  ? 


OF  THE  RIVERS  OF  PARADISE. 


"  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ;  and 
from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads.  The 
name  of  the  first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold ;  and  the  gold  of 
that  land  is  good :  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.  And 
the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon  *  the  same  is  it  that 
encompasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia.  And  the  name  of 
the  third  river  is  Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth  towards 
the  east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates." 
— Gen.  il  10—14. 

From  the  well-known  names  of  Hiddekel,  which  is  the 
Tigris,  and  of  the  Euphrates,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Garden 
of  Eden  was  situated  in  or  near  Mesopotamia,  or,  perhaps,  as 
far  northward  as  Anpenia,  whose  capital  city  is  called 
Erzerum,  which,  in  the  oriental  languages,  means.  The  Land 
of  the  Garden.  It  is  thought,  that  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
united  their  streams  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and,  that  below 
it,  the  river  parted  again  into  two  rivers,  called  Pison  and 
G.hon. 

These  lovely  streams,  five  in  number,  are  emblematic  of  the 
abundant  spiritual  blessings  which  God  poured  upon  man 
before  his  calamitous  and  maledictory  fall;  flowing  waters 
being  frequently  used,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Scripturei 
to  represent  "  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

"  And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb/* 
— Bev.  xxii.  1. 
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tHE    TREES   WHICH    BLOSSOMED    IN   PARADISE. 

"  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food;  the  tree 
of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil." — Gen.  ii*  2. 

The  tree  of  life  appears  to  have  t>een  a  pledge  of  immor^ 
tdUty ;  and  hy  eating  the  fruit  of  it,  life  and  felicity  were 
sealed  to  Adam,  whilst  he  continued  in  a  state  of  obedience. 
From  other  passages  of  Scripture,  we  find  that  this  tree  was 
an  emblem  of  Christ  the  Saviour. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
liver,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month :  and  the  leaves  of 
^he  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'* — Rev,  xxii.  2. 

FIRST    COMMAND    GIVEN    TO    MAN    BT    BIS   CREATOR. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord 
God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  warden 
thou  mayest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that 
Siou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."— «Cren.  ii.  15 — 17. 

THE    SERPENT. 

From  Scripture,  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  certain  evil 
spirits,  who  were  originally  happy  and  glorious  creatures, 
hving  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  enjoying  his  favour :  but 
who  having  been  misled,  by  ambition,  were  induced  to 
rebel  against  God ;  hence  they  all  fell  into  a  rooted  enmity 
against  holiness,  and  into  a  state  of  interminable  horror, 
buuskness,  and  despair.  The  prince  of  these  evil  spirits  is 
man's  implacable  enemy,  tempter  and  his  accuser ;  and  he 
will  also  be  ultimately  the  tormentor  of  those,  who  disobey  the 
divine  commands,  in  this  life.  He  is  called  in  Greek  Diabolos, 
Beelzebub,  Belial,  and  ApoUyon.  His  Hebrew  name  is 
Abaddon ;  and  he  is  in  Scripture  symbolized  by  the  figures  of 
a  dragon  and  a  serpent.  The  first  step,  which  this  our  enemy 
took  towards  the  destruction  of  mankind^  is  thus  described  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis: 

"  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the 
woman.  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden  ?  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden :  but  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath 
said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye 

c2 
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die.  And  the  serpent  said  into  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die:  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened ;  and  ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woman 
saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  plea- 
sant to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise, 
she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat ;  and  gave  also  unto 
her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat. — "Gen.  iii.  1 — 6. 

OF     THE     CHANGE     IN     THE     SITUATION     OF     MANKIND     AFTER 

man's    DISOBEDIENCE. 

On  his  being  '^  ensnared  by  the  tempter,  the  situation  of 
man  experienced  an  entire  change.  His  body  immediately 
became  liable  to  pain  and  death,  and  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  every  thought  of  his  brain,  became  utterly  corrupt. 
Sin  parted  him  from  God,  in  whose  divine  light  he  was 
wont  to  delight,  as  an  affectionate  child  rejoices  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  tender  parent;  and,  from  that  period — excepting  in 
the  case  of  a  comparatively  few  holy  persons,  whom  God  has, 
from  time  to  time,  chosen,-  out  of  the  world  to  be  his^  especial 
servants  and  children — ^mankind  have  been  delivered  up  to 
the  bondage  and  slavery  of  the  Evil  One,  who  is  prince  of  this 
world ;  and  who  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  diabolical 
power,  under  various  forms  and  pretences,  in  different  regions 
of  the  globe,  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  man  unto  the  present 
day.  Our  Saviour  himself  calls  the  devil  the  prince  of  this 
world;  and  on  a  certain  occasion  he  allowed  this  Evil 
One  to  boast,  in  his  presence,  of  having  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  at  his  disposal. 

"  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world :  now  shall  the  prince 
of  this  world  be  cast  out. "    John  xii.  3 1 . 

"  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  iiito  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them ;  and  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things 
will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 
Matt,  iv.  8,  9. 

OF   ORIGINAL   SIN. 

<'  Original  sin  is  the  irreparable  error  and  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  every  man,  originating  in  Adam ;  whereby 
man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of 
his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always 
contrary  to  the  spirit ;  and,  therefore,  in  every  person  born 
into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.  And 
this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  even,  in  them  that  are 
regenerated ;  by  which  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called  in  the  Grreek, 
phronema  sarkos,  which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom,  some 
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the  passions,  some  the  affections,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesli 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And  although  there 
is  no  condemnation  for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized ; 
yet  the  apostle  .doth  confess,  that  the  very  anticijpation  of,  or 
intention  to  do  evil,  partakes  of  the  nature  or  sin/* — 9th 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England, 

*'  And  Jesus  said,  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that 
defileth  the  man.  For  from  within,  out  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
proceed  evil  thoug^hts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts, 
covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye, 
blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness :  all  these  evil  things  come  from 
within,  and  defile  the  man." — Mark  vii.  20 — 23. 

god's  first  promise. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  man  from  his  original  righte- 
ousness,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
first  promise  of  a  Saviour,  to  be  bom  of  woman ;  thereby 
pointing  out,  that  "  degenerate  man"  was  incapable  of  saving 
himself  by  any  of  his  own  works  and  deserts,  and  that  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission  of  sin. 
From  this  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  Satan,  the  prince  of 
this  world,  took  occasion  to  institute  those  bloody  sacrifices  of 
human  victims,  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  this  present  time ;  a 
custom  thus  described  in  the  prophet  Isaiah: — 

"  But  draw  near  hither,  ye  sons  of  the  sorceress.  Are  ye 
not  children  of  transgression,  a  seed  of  falsehood ;  inflaming 
yourselves  with  idols  under  every  green  tree,  slaying  the  chil- 
dren in  the  valleys  under  the  cleft  of  the  rocks?" — Isaiah 
Ivii.  3—5. 

OF    DEATH. 

Anterior  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  mankind  were  not  subject  to 
death.  Death  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  it  is  two-fold :  viz. 
temporal  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ; 
and  eternal  death,  which  is  the  destruction  of  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell,  or  eternal  separation  from  God.  Death  was 
introduced  into  the  world  by  Adam  :  but  our  Lord  has  pro- 
mised to  make  us  more  than  conquerors  over  it,  and  to  take 
from  its  sting  and  torment. 

**  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the 
first-fruits ;  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming. 
— O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."—!  Cor.  xv.  22,  23,  55 — 57. 

c3 
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PARADISE    CLOSED THE   TREE    OF    LIFE    SHOT    UP. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  hecome  as  one 
of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
ever  ;  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.  So 
he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every 
way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life." — Gen,  iii,  22 — 24. 

ADAM's    son    CAIN. 

Cain  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Adam.  He  was  a 
tiller  of  the  ground,  and  brought  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  unto  the  Lord :  but  his  offering  was  rejected,  because 
it  was  not  made  in  faith,  and  in  reference  to  the  promised 
Saviour.  Abel  brought  a  lamb — which  is  the  standing  type  of 
Christ — as  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  his  offering  was  accepted :  a 
circumstance  which  so  much  enraged  Cain,  that  he  fell  upon 
his  brother  and  slew  him. 

Thus  it  would  seem,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
the  true  followers  of  the  Lamb  of  God  have  been  hated  and 
persecuted  by  the  self-righteous ;  that  is,  by  those  who  seek 
acceptance  through  their  own  good  works,  rather  than  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  And  this  enmity  must  continue,  according 
to  the  nature  of  things,  throughout  time,  and  through 
eternity, 

"  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God :  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be." — Rom, 
Vlll.  7. 

RENOWNED  MEN  WHICH  LIVED  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 

The  descendants  of  Cain  became  mighty,  and  men  of  renown ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  pious  persons. 
The  eldest  son  of  Cain  was  Enoch,  who  built  the  first  city 
on  earth. 

Lamech  was  the  first  person  who  took  two  wives,  thereby 
deviating  from  the  original  institution  of  marriage. 

Jubal  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwelt  in  tents ;  the  descend- 
ants of  Jubal  invented  the  harp  and  organ ;  and  Tubal-Cain 
was  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  But 
these  men  were  extremely  wicked ;  and,  in  a  few  ages,  found 
means  so  to  corrupt  the  descendants  of  Seth,  the  younger  son 
of  Adam,  that  the  whole  world  became  one  scene  of  violence 
and  wickedness,  which  continued  until  the  flood  of  waters 
passed  over  the  earth,  which  destroyed  them  all :  afibrding  an 
awful  lesson  to  us — in  these  latter  days — ^lest,  at  the  coming  of 
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Christ,  we  should  he  found  wanting,  and  in  a  similar  case  with 
the  sinners,  hefore  the  flood  rolled  forth  from  the  Almighty's 
hand! 

**  But  as  the  days  of  Noah  were,  so  shall  also  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  he.  For,  as  in  the  days  that  weie  before 
the  flood,  they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and 
knew  not,  until  the  flood  came  and  took  them  all  away ;  so 
shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Sou  of  Alan  be." — Matt.  xxiv. 
37—39. 

OF    THE    FLOOD. 

[  Year  of  the   World,  1656.] 

And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man,  whom  I  have  created, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that  1  have 
made  them.  But  Noah  (who  was  a  descendant  of  Scth)  found 
grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  commanded 
him  to  build  an  ark  of  gopher  wood  :  and  the  Lord  ordered 
Noah  to  go  into  the  ark,  with  all  his  house ;  and  to  take  of 
every  clean  beast,  by  sevens,  the  male  and  his  female ;  and  of 
every  unclean  beast,  by  two,  the  male  and  his  female ;  and  of 
fowls,  by  sevens ;  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  the  earth.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  And  Noah, 
and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  Noah's  sons,  and  Noah's 
wife,  and  the  wives  of  his  sons,  entered  the  ark.  And  all 
flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  fowls,  and  beasts, 
and  cattle,  and  everj*  creeping  thing,  and  every  man,  except- 
ing those  that  were  in  the  ark. — Gen,  vi.  and  vii. 

"  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels,  that  sinned,  but  cast 
them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  iuto  chains  of  darkness, 
to  be  reserved  unto  judgment ;  and  spared  not  the  old  world, 
but  saved  Noah,  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly ;  the 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations, 
and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished." — 2  Peter  ii.  4,  5 — 9. 

THB    ARK. 

The  ark  is  the  vessel  in  which  the  patriarch  and  his  family 
were  saved,  during  the  flood.  The  preservation  of  Noah, 
and  his  kindred  in  the  ark,  was  a  ngure  of  regeneration, 
and  a  type  of  the  salvation  of  sinners  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
But  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  who  has  ever  been  on  the 
watch,  to  convert  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  the 
mysteries  of  true  religion,  to  his  own  wicked  purposes,  has 
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established  many  Pagan  rites  in  commemoration  of  this 
extraordinary  event;  thus  maliciously  blending  truth  with 
falsehood. 

"  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen 
as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his 
house ;  by  the  which  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became 
heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith." — Heb,  xi.  7. 

GOING  FORTH  OUT  OF    THE  ARK,  OF  NOAH  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

"  And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  living  thing,  and 
all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him  in  the  ark :  and  God  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged.     The 
fountains  also  of  the  deep,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained ;  and  the 
waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually ;  and,  after  the 
end  of  the  150  days,  the  waters  were  abated ;  and  the  ark 
rested  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month,  upon   the  mountains   of  Ararat.     And  the  waters 
decreased  continually  until  the  tenth  month :  in  the  tenth 
month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  seen.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  60l8t  year,  in  the 
first  month,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth  ;  and  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the 
ark,  and  looked,  and  behold,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  dry# 
And  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven-and-twentieth  day  of 
the  month,  was  the  earth  dry.     And  God  spake  unto  Noah, 
saying.  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  Bring  forth  with  thee  every 
living  thing  that  is  with  thee,  of  all  flesh,  both  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth ;  that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be 
fruitful,  and  multiply  upon  the  earth.     And  Noah  went  forth, 
and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him : 
every  beast,  every  creeping  thing,  and  every  fowl,  aind  what- 
soever creepeth  upon  the  earth,  after  their  kinds,  went  forth 
out  of  the  ark." — Gen,  viii.  1 — 5,  13 — 19. 

CHILDREN    OF    NOAH. 

The  three  sons  of  Noah  were  Sliem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 
Of  Shem  and  Japheth  no  wicked  thing  is  recorded;  but  Ham, 
and  his  son  Canaan,  were  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  by  which  they 
incurred  a  dreadful  curse,  while  Shem  and  Japheth  were 
blessed.  The  words  of  this  prophecy  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

*'  And  he  (Noah)  said,  cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of 
servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  And  he  said,  blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;    and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servants 
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God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant" — Gen,  ix.  24 — 27« 

THE    ARARAT    MOUNTAINS. 

Mount  Ararat  is  a  range  of  mountains  situated  nearly  half 
way,  in  a  direct  line,  between  the  Caspian  and  Mediterranean 
seas. 

The  country  in  which  they  are  situated  is  called  Armenia ; 
and  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  mountains  that  the 
descendants  of  Noah  dwelt  for  nearly  1 00  years  afler  the  flood ; 
during  which  time  they  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 
On  this  occasion  they  descended  southward ;  till,  having  passed 
through  Mesopotamia,  they  arrived  at  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
which  lies  on  the  south-east,  not  far  distant  from  the  **  Persian 
Gulf."  This  plain  commands  extensive  views  in  every 
direction. 

"  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one 
speech.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  and  they 
dwelt  there." — Gen,  xi.  J,  2. 

OF  THE  CONFUSION  OF  LANGUAGES. 

[Year  of  the  World,  1757.1 

"  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and 
slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us 
build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  And  the  Lord 
came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children 
of  men  builded.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  the  people  is 
one,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;  and  this  they  begin  to 
Qo.  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which 
they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there 
confoimd  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to 
build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel; 
because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the 
earth :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth." — Gen.  xi.  3 — 9. 

"  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness :  they  know  not  at 
what  they  stumble." — Prov,  iv.  19. 
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FREVALENCE  OF  GENERAL  CORRUPTION  IMMEUIATELT  AFTER 

THE  FLOOD. 

Immediately  after  the  flood,  mankind  became  universally 
corrupt :  even  during  the  life  of  Noah  and  Shem,  men 
Wandered  exceedingly  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God; 
and  the  empire  of  Satan,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
flood,  began  once  more  to  take  root  downwards,  and  branch 
forth  upwards. 

In  a  few  centuries,  from  the  coming  forth  of  the  fathers  of 
mankind  from  the  ark,  idolatry  spread  itself  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  Lord,  nevertheless,  kept  a  remnant  of  his 
chosen  children,  who  were  preserved  as  witnesses  to  the  truth, 
through  those  long  ages  of  heathen  darkness  which  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Noah  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  state  of  Jesus 's  church,  upon  earth,  is  thus  typified  in 
the  Canticles : 

''As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  the 
daughters." — Sol,  Sanff,  ii.  2. 

idolatry* 

Idolatry  is  a  sin  to  which  "  degraded"  man  is  tiaturally 
addicted,  and  consists  not  merely  in  "  bowing  down"  to 
carved  images,    but  in  giving  honour  to   the   creature  in 

E reference  to  the  Creator.  Satan,  who,  at  the  fall  of  man, 
ecame  for  awhile  the  prince  of  this  worid,  retains  his  power 
over  mankind,  by  continually  inducing  them  to  pay  such 
reverence  to  the  visible  works  of  the  Divine  hand,  as  is  due 
only  to  the  Supreme  Being,  Almighty  God  himself. 

In  countries  where  mankind  are  still  in  a  grossly  dark 
and  ignorant  state,  they  are  wrought  upon,  by  the  father  of 
lieS)  to  bow  down  to  stocks  and  stones,  to  disgusting  images 
of  unclean  animals,  and  hideous  representations  of  the 
human  kind.  The  "enlightened"  nations  require  superior 
address  to  be  employed  in  falsely  leading  them,  from  the 
worship  of  the  Divine  Creator,  to  that  of  the  creature  f  And 
it  is  found,  by  painful  experience,  that  Satan  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  adapt  temptations  of  this  kind  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  tempted ;  moreover,  the  great  deceiver  being  fully  aware 
that  the  ruin  of  a  righteous  spirit  is  as  certainly  eflected 
when  he  is  brought  to  trust  for  salvation  in  his  own  good 
works,  as  when  he  falls  down  in  adoration  before  speechless 
and  voiceless  idols  of  wood  and  stone. 

''  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me  :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." — Matt,  x.  37. 
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IDOLATROUS  WORSHIP  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Within  a  few  centuries  after  the  flood,  it  is  more  than 
prohable,  that  the  whole  world  had  sunk  into  idolatry  of  the 
grossest  kind. 

The  ancient  idolatrous  world  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : — the  worshippers  of  images,  called  Sabians ;  and  the 
worshippers  of  fire,  called  Magians. 

Idolatry,  in  every  form,  is  expressly  forbidden  by  God. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  tne  earth  beneath, 
or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth :  thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  thyself  to  them,  nor  worship  them.*' — Exodus  zx.  3 — 5. 

THE  SABIAN  IDOLATRY. 

The  Sabian  idolatry  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the  worship  of 
the  planets,  and  various  heavenly  bodies ;  but  those  orbs,  by 
the  position  of  the  earth,  being  as  much  under  the  horizon  as 
above  it,  their  worshippers  had  recourse  to  the  making  of 
images,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  the  planets,  in  order 
that  they  might  adore  those  luminous  bodies  in  their  absence. 

Hence  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Phoebus,  or  Apollo,  which  is 
the  sim,  and  Diana,  or  the  moon,  are  frequently  mentioned 
among  the  gods  of  the  ancients.  To  these  they  afterwards 
added  heroes,  kings,  queens,  and  other  remarkable  person- 
ages, after  their  decease,  lliey  then  proceeded  to  worship 
animals,  and  even  vegetables :  sinking,  at  length,  into  such 
depths  of  folly  and  absurdity,  and  committing  such  abomi- 
nations, as  could  scarcely  now  be  credited,  did  we  not  see 
frequent  instances  of  the  like  depravity  among  the  heathens 
of  the  present  day. 

This  species  of  idolatry  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise 
among  the  Chaldeans,  to  which  their  acquaintance  with 
astronomy  assisted  to  lead  them.  From  thence  it  passed  to 
Egypt,  to  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and  to  Greece ;  and 
soon  spread  through  all  the  western  and  northern  nations 
of  the  world. 

There  are  several  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  this 
peculiar  kind  of  idolatry. 

"  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness ;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  op 
my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand :  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  judge :  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God 
that  is  above." — Job  xxxi.  2G — 28. 

"  Seest  thou  not  what  they  do  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
i  p  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ?    The  children  gather  wood,  and 
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tlie  fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  their  dough, 
to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
offerings  unto  other  gods,  that  they  may  provoke  me  to 
anger.' — Jer.  vii.  17,  18. 

OF   THE    MAGIAN    IDOLATRY. 

The  Magian  idolatry  was  in  opposition  to  the  Sahian.  This 
idolatry  began  in  Persia,  among  the  children  of  Shem ;  and 
from  thence  was  carried  into  India.  In  those  countries  some 
of  the  descendants  may  be  found  at  this  day,  imder  the  name 
of  Gaurs. 

The  "  Magi,"  or  Majoi,  supposed  that  there  were  two 
supreme  Gods ;  the  one  the  author  of  good,  the  other  the  author 
of  evil.  They  first  worshipped  fire,  as  the  emblem  of  purity, 
erecting  neither  statues,  temples,  nor  altars,  but  performing 
their  worship  in  the  open  air.  The  sun  being,  as  they 
thought,  the  largest  of  the  celestial  bodies,  as  well  as  the  most 
luminous,  it  became,  in  course  of  time,  the  object  of  their 
only  adoration  aad  delight. 

"  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  bum 
incense  upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and  poplars,  and  elms, 
because  the  shadow  thereof  is  good." — Hosea,  iv.  13. 

"  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord*s 
house;  and  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  five  and  twenty 
men,  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
faces  toward  the  east ;  and  they  worshipped  the  sun  towards 
the  east.'* — Ezek,  viii.  16. 

A    PAGAN    CITY. 

They  who  have  beheld  a  Pagan  city  are  not  to  imagine  that 
such  places  have  proved  prosperous  habitations.  Many 
writers  speak  in  praise  of  the  magnificence  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Rome.  But  they  who  have 
visited  such  of  these  Pugan  cities,  cannot  but  be*  struck  with 
the  justice  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  compare  a  Pagan  city 
to  a  wicked  woman,  richly  ornamented. 

In  these  cities  frequently  are  seen  stupendous  and  splendid 
buildings— the  work  of  ostentatious  tyrants — ^mingled  with 
wretched  hovels,  in  which  "  filth  and  famine"  most  frequently 
abide  ;  having  horrible  and  disproportioned  figures  painted  on 
their  walls,  or  carved  in  stone  or  wood,  which  seem  to  indicate 
the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
darkness. — Streets  filled  with  human  beings,  in  whose  "  fierce 
countenances'*  every  horrid  passion — nay,  such  as  should  not 
even  be  named  among  Christians,  is  marked  to  the  eye  in 
characters  of  Hell — miserable  and  sinful  cripples,  dying  of 
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slow  famine  and  disease.  Languid  and  squalid  infaats,  who 
never  felt  the  soothings  of  a  mother's  love.  Beasts  of  burdeni 
for  which  there  is  no  Sabbath,  goaded,  emaciated,  bleeding, 
and  dying.  Gaudy  spectacles — shops  displaying  the  wares 
of  vanity — splendid  midnight  shows — diabolical  mstruments 
of  harsh  music — discordant  choruses,  and  religious  rites  per* 
formed  by  torch-light.  Cries  of  unpitied  distress,  and  wanton 
laughter,  fill  up  the  more  public  parts  of  a  Pagan  city;  while 
discord,  drunkenness,  and  secret  murder,  lurk  in  eveiy  private 
house. 

"  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour, 
and  decked  with  gold,  and  precious  stones  and  pearls,  having 
a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of  abominations  and  filthiness : 
and  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written,  Mystery,  Babylon 
the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the 
earth." — Rev,  xvii.  4,  5. 


OF  THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  GOVERNMCNT  PREVALENT  ON  EARTH. 

A  LARGE  community  of  men  united  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment for  their  security  and  welfare,  is  called  a  state :  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  they  possess  is  called  the  territory  of  that 
state ;  and  its  resident  or  standing  inhabitants,  the  people. 

The  power  of  making  rules  and  laws  is  exercised  by  what 
is  called  the  legislative  part  of  government ;  and  the  power  of 
executing  those  laws  is  enforced  by  what  is  termed  the 
executive  part  of  government. 

When  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  it  is 
called  monarchical :  when  the  power  of  the  monarch  is 
restrained  by  laws,  it  is  called  a  limited  monarchy ;  but  when 
the  monarch  is  bound  by  no  law,  it  is  called  an  absolute 
monarchy.  When  the  *'  supreme  power"  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  many  persons,  it  is  called  a  republic ;  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  noblemen  of  the  state,  it  is  called  an  aristocracy ; 
if  it  be  limited  to  a  few  persons,  it  is  called  an  oligarchy  ;  but 
if  the  government  be  exercised  by  the  people  at  large,  it  is 
then  called  a  democracy  or  commonwealth  :  as,  for  instance, 
England  was,  in  the  tyrant  Cromwell's  time. 

It  happens  often  that  governments  are  of  a  mixed  kind : 
the  monarch  or  king,  perhaps,  having  part  of  the  power ;  the 
nobles,  a  portion ;  and  the  people,  a  third  part,  A  govern- 
ment, Bucn  as  this,  is  called  a  mixed  government. 

When  the  crown  descends  from  father  to  son,  it  is  called 
hereditary.     The  fundamental  laws  of  the  state  are  called  its 

*'  CONSTITUTION." 
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It  is  laid  down  in  Scripture  as  a  ''  rule*'  to  Christians,  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  ruling  powers  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside,  or  may  for  a  time  abide. 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnation.*' — Bom,  xiii.  1,  2. 

OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  THE  EARTH. 

When  the  ancient  and  uninspired  writers  speak  of  the  nations 
or  families  of  the  earth,  they  treat  of  them  by  those  names 
which  have  been  applied  to  them  in  more  profaned  periods 
of  time;  either  on  the  extinction  of  the  memory  of  their 
progenitors,  or  on  their  becoming  mixed  with  other  nations. 
But  the  sacred  history  being  taught  of  Him  that  knoweth  all 
things  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  speaks  of  each 
nation  or  family  of  the  earth  by  the  name  ofits  great  forefather. 
Some  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  profane  history,  and  those 
still  remaining  as  distinct  families  on  earth,  may  be  traced  up  to 
their  great  progenitors,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Noah.  The 
names  of  the  others,  nevertheless,  still  remain  hidden ;  and 
will,  perhaps,  continue  so,  until  the  light  of  divine  knowledge 
shall  distinctly  and  manifestly  comprehend  their  prophetic  glory 
of  perfect  day.  At  present,  almost,  such  is  our  mental  darkness 
and  human  ignorance,  even  touching  common  things,  that  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  have  very  little  to  boast  of,  and 
forget  that  a  sheep  which  strayeth  from  the  "/oW*  never 
returneth  by  the  same  path. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ;  let 
not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches :  but  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I 
am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness,  in  the  earth :  for  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith 
tlie  Lord.'*— Jer.  ix.  23,  24. 


REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    KINGDOMS    OF    THE    EARTH. 

It  appears,  upon  tracing  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  this  present  day,  that 
few,  if  any  of  them,  have  been  regulated  according  to  the 

Erinciples  of  true   religion  and  morality.     Characters  have 
een  extolled,  from  age  io  age,  and  called  noble,  great,  and 
glorious,  who  ought  rather  to  have  been  looked  upon  with 
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abhorrence  as  public  robbers  and  mighty  murderers  of  man- 
kind.     In  praise  of  these   characters,  poets,  orators,  and  his- 
torians have  exercised  all  the  powers  of  wit  and  eloquence  ; 
and  even  such  as  pretended  to  be  sages  and  philosophers, 
have  united  their  voices  in  calling  evil  good  and  good  evil. 
But  the  "  faithful"  now  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  speedy 
approach  of  that  period,  when  every  nation  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  even  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same;  and  when  a  voice  from  heaven 
shall  say — 

**  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever." — Jtev.  xi.  15. 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 


WOMAN'S    LOVE. 


'*  How  hard  is  the  fate  of  Woman  !  What  Is  she  ?  if  she  loves  not ! 
What  her  beauty—  her  attractions  ?  But  what  is  she,  if  she  docs  ?  A  victim 
wreathing  herself  in  flowers  for  her  own  sacrifice  \** 


BcT  lately  we  were  strangers  ; — oh !  why  did  fate  decree 
That  feelings  of  affection  should  exist  twixt  thee  and  me  ? 
Why  wert  thou  made  to  seek  and  gain  a  young  confiding  heart. 
Who  loved  thee  with  a  sunny  love,  but  found  that  *'  We  must  part  !'* 
Had  not  the  accursed  power  of  foes  our  bright  hopes  stepp*d  between, 
How  happy  might  have  passed  our  days,  how  blest  we  might  have  teen  ! 
They  said  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  be  "  your  own,*'  '*  your  bride  !'* 
Oh !  did  I  choose  unto  them  all  my  history  to  confide, 
I'd  tell  them  how  my  eirly  wealth  vanished  lilce  mist  away, 
I'd  tell  them  how  clear  was  life's  sky  in  a  far  b^^pone  day ! 
I  used  to  look  on  money  with  a  cold  and  careless  brow, 
Alas  !  I  never  felt  before  the  w^mt  of  it  as  now  ! 
Tet  were  it  given  unto  me  with  lavish  hand,  and  free, 
I  should  not  prize  the  gift  at  aU,  if  'twere  not  shared  with  thee. 
Go  seek  some  richer  fair  one,  and  may  her  wealth  confer 
The  power  of  happiness  and  peace  thou  mayest  not  find  in  her ! 
Oh  1  soon  thou  wilt  forget  me,  and  in  other  smiles  rejoice- 
In  my  lone  path  I  shall  not  hear  one  sweet  consolins  voice ; 
For  mine  shall  be  a  secret  grief— none  shall  be  found  to  say. 
That  for  a  little  golden  ore  thy  love  was  lured  away  t 
Farewell  I  I  wish  thee  every  Joy  thy  after  years  can  bring. 
Though  all  m.v  joys  and  pleasures  have  been  blighted  in  the  spring 
I  woiUd  not  dUm  thy  future  life  by  one  unhappy  thought. 
Though  all  my  coming  years  through  thee  with  bitterness  are  firaught ; 
Yet  oft  my  weary  heart  will  throb,  and  my  pale  lips  will  chill. 
As  the  vain  wish  darts  thro'  my  brain,  **  We  had  been  strangers  still !" 

Maria  Hsiem. 
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ANTEDILUVIAN  HISTORY  OF  WOMAN. 


The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  informs  us,  that  the 
males  and  females  of  all  other  animals  except  man  were 
formed  of  the  same  materials,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the 
same  epoch.  The  father  of  light,  after  he  had  completed  the 
wonderful  works  of  the  first  four  days  of  the  Creation — the 
heavens  and  the  host  of  them,  also  formed  man,  after  his  own 
image,  out  of  dust,  and  called  his  name  Adam,  (hecause  that 
word  in  the  Hehrew  tofigue  signifies  earth  or  ground)  and 
infused  into  him  **  the  principle  of  virtue:"  the  hreath  of 
life,  so  that  man  is  related  both  to  spirit  and  matter,  and 
moreover  hath  both  united  in  himself.  The  discerning 
and  indomitable  providence  of  the  Creator,  however,  had 
beheld  the  superior  creature  he  had  fashioned  and  impressed 
with  his  own  likeness,  pure  and  uncorrupted  as  he  then 
appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  uncultivated  earth — walking 
atone  and  desolate,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  being  of  his 
kind,  Qr  differing  in  spirit,  said  **  it  was  not  good"  that  man 
should  be  alone — that  he  should  remain  destitute  of  a  sensible 
and  affectionate  companion;  therefore,  (here  let  us  mark 
the  goodness  of  a  beneficent  creative  Deity,  which  we  cannot 
fully  comprehend)  the  Almighty  took  one  of  Adam*8  ribs, 
during  a  deep  sleep,  which  he  caused  to  fall  upon  him  ;  and 
converted  it  into  that  truly  feminine,  (in  the  exalted  sense  of 
the  term)  excellent  creature,  woman^  who  became  the  wife  of 
the  man — his  companion,  his  "  beloved."  The  Almighty,  it 
is  probable,  formed  the  woman  in  this  remarkable  manner, 
to  remind  husbands  and  wives  of  their  near  relationship  and 
kindred ;  and  of  the  tender  love  that  ought  always  to  subsist 
between  them.  Adam  called  her  Eve,  that  word  signifying 
"  life,"  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living  human 
beings.  The  sacred  writer  and  historian,  in  describing  the 
human  aenus,  tells  us,  that  the  female  was  distinguished  from 
the  male  in  a  particular  and  providential  manner,  as  not 
having  been  formed  out  of  the  dust  of  the  eartli ;  but  out  of 
the  body  of  the  being,  destined  to  become  the  monarch  of  all 
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bis  wandering  eyes  could  survey ;  and  protector  of  the  compa- 
nion, sent  to  him  for  his  comfort  and  happiness. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  held,  that  trom  the  circumstance 
of  the  female  having  been  composed  of  matter  less  corruptible, 
the  sex  has  derived  its  divine  beauty  and  excellent  nature. 

The  ''  deception"  of  Eve  by  the  seducing  serpent,  and  the 
train  of  evil  consequences  succeeding  that  fatal  event,  may  be 
said  to  produce  the  most  interesting  narrative  in  connection 
with  the  History  of  Woman.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  portion  of  the  history  of  the  sex  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  in  this  place.  There  are  some  records  relative 
to  Antediluvian  woman,  which  it  may  be  right  to  submit  to 
my  reader  in  this  portion  of  "  The  Volume  of  the  Affections." 

We  are  informed,  by  sacred  history,  that  when  the  brothers 
Cain  and  Abel,  the  children  of  our  first  parents,  presented 
their  offerings  to  heaven,  the  offering  of  Cain  was  rejected, 
while  that  of  Abel  was  accepted ;  an  event  which  is  in  no 
wise  accounted  for  by  Moses.     If  tradition  may  be  trusted — 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not,  in  the  absence  of  better 
authority; — we     have    every    ground   for    the   belief   that 
Cain  and  Abel  had  each  of  them  a  twin  sister;   and  when 
they  were  all  become  marriageable,    Adam,   the  father  of 
men,  proposed,  that  Cain  should  marry  the  twin   sister  of 
Abel,   and   Abel  the   twin  sister  of  Cain :    stating  at   the 
same  time,   with  a  solemn  gravity  becoming  his  situation, 
that  as  circumstances  obliged  them  to   marry   their  sisters, 
it  was  proper  that  each  should  wed  the  one  which  appeared 
the  least  related   to   the    other.      Cain    immediately    pro- 
tested against  the  proposition   his  father  had  made,  alleg- 
ing,  as    his  reason  for  so  doing,    that    his  own   twin-born 
sister  was  fairer  to   look  upon   than   Abel's.      Displeased, 
if  not  confounded,  at  this  act  of  filial  disobedience,  Adam 
referred  the  decision  of  the  disagreement  to  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
instructing  his  sons  to  bring  each  an  *'  offering"  before  the 
Lord ;  and  informed  them,  that  the  sacrifice  which  had  the 
preference  would  be  a  declaration  to  him  who  offered  it.    The 
offerings  were  accordingly  brought  and  presented:  that  of 
Abel's  was  accepted.     Cain  became  enraged,  and,  stimulated 
by  resentment  and  love,  bethought  him  how  he  might  distance 
or  destroy  his  rival,  and  inoffensive  brother.     He  coolly  con- 
templated his  destruction,  as  the  best  and  most  efficacious 
means,  in  his  then  present  grasp ;  and  (human  nature  shud- 
ders at  the  recital  of  this  first  of  unnatural  murders)  presently 
— or  as  soon  as  they  had  descended  from  the  Mount,  where 
they  had  been  sacrificing — with  an  upUfled  arm,  Cain  smote, 
and  slew  his  brother ! 

d3 
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For  this  semi-barbarous  atrocity  Cain  and  bis  posterity  were 
exiled,  and  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
human  race, — and  in  this  forlorn  and  lamentable  condition, 
simultaneously  and  recklessly  gave  themselves  up  to  every 
description  of  wickedness;  and,  it  is  conjectured,  were,  on 
that  account,  ultimately  called  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  :  while  the  descendants  of  Seth,  under  the  watchful  care 
and  tuition  of  Adam,  having  as  appositely  distinguished 
themselves,  for  both  virtue  and  a  regard  to  the  Divine 
precepts,  in  process  of  time  acquired  the  designation  of  sons 
and  daughters  of  God.  Moreover,  according  to  the  same 
traditionary  writer,  the  family  of  Seth  fixed  its  habitation  on 
the  mountain  where  Adam,  their  progenitor,  was  buried,  and 
Called  it  the  "  Holy  Mountain,''  because  the  sacred  dust  of 
the  father  of  men  was  interred  there ;  while  Cain  and  his 
posterity  incumbered  the  valley  below,  and  failed  not  to  riot 
m  lewdness  and  debauchery  without  ceasing.  The  account 
given  by  Moses  does  not  agree  with  the  Oriental  one,  relative 
to  the  banishment  of  Cain,  and  a  few  other  uninteresting 
particulars.  To  proceed,  however. — In  the  time  of  Jared, 
when  the  family  of  Seth  was  much  increased,  120  of  the  sons 
of  that  race,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sons  of  God,  hearing 
the  sound  of  music  and  revelling  in  the  valley  below,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  descending  from  the  Holy  Mountain,  to  join 
in  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  this,  the  first,  or  beginning 
of  fetes.  They  were,  as  it  would  appear,  delighted,  and  even 
enchanted,  with  what  their  f*  human  eyes"  beheld — with  the 
novelty  of  the  "spectacle;"  and  so  captivated  were  they  with 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  women,  that  they  yielded  to  their 
charms :  nor  did  they  return  that  night  to  the  Holy  Mountain. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  they 
should  draw  back  when  in  the  very  noon-tide  of  pleasure. 
And  thus  it  was,  they  were  induced  to  form  an  intimacy  with 
the  women  of  this  ancient  period,  and  so  prevailed  upon, 
began  to  marry,  and  ultimately  to  intermarry  with  them  ;  and 
hence  most  likely  arose  the  story  of  the  commerce  between 
the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men  :  a  tale  which  gave 
birth  to  the  received  opinion,  that  by  the  sons  of  God  were 
meant  Angels,  who  had  so  far  deviated  from  the  native  dignity 
of  their  incorporeal  and  celestial  nature,  as  to  condescend 
to  a  profligate  knowledge  of  terrestrial  women. 

But  though  we  cannot  satisfactorily  ascertain  the  precise 
meaning  of  Moses,  when  he  says  the  sons  of  God  defiled 
themselves  with  the  daughters  of  men,  we  may  believe,  that 
the  expression  was  made  use  of  by  the  prophet  (or  poet  of 
that  day),  to  characterise  some  kind  of  wickedness  which  had 
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become  so  great  an  al>omination,  that  the  Author  of  our  being 
is  said  to  have  repented  that  he  had  made  man,  and  that  he 
should  have  everlastingly  stamped  him  with  his  own  beau- 
tiful image — that  is  to  say,  man  was  created  innocent  and 
upright,  with  powers  of  understanding  and  will,  after  the 
image  of  God :  (for  it  is  in  these  respects  that  the  Scriptures 
say,  man  w<u  made  in  the  image  of  God)  almost  the  entire 
race  of  whom  the  Almighty  was  obliged  to  destroy  by  the 
flood,  in  order  that  a  new  and  less  wicked  generation  might 
succeed ;  which  could  not  have  been  done,  had  the  wicked  been 
left  on  earth  to  have  associated,  and  been  rendered  as  bad 
as  themselves. 

Succeeding  the  "  Flood,  "  there  is  a  dark  and  impenetrable 
gloom  hanging  over  the  sea  of  time,  by  which,  too,  the  history 
of  woman  is  completely  hidden  from  our  light  and  knowledge. 
In  Abraham's  day  they  are  spoken  of  frequently,  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  —  many  of  their  actions  are  recorded  —  whether 
without  prejudice,  or  with  impartial  justice  and  fidelity,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce.  The  laws,  customs,  and  usages  by 
which  the  sex  were  governed^  are,  in  this  patriarch  s  time, 
mentioned  with  apparent  accuracy.  These  instances,  together 
with  some  interesting  anecdotes  both  of  their  public  and 
private  customs  and  habits,  tend  to  give  a  better  notion 
of  their  past  condition;  and,  more  especially,  to  throw  a 
brighter  gleam  of  historical  light  on  the  usages  and  proceedings 
of  the  ancient  Israelitish  women  particularly,  than  of  any  other 
description  of  women,  till  we  come  down  to  those  of  im- 
mortal Greece! 

Before  the  close  of  this  paper,  I  think  it  proper  to  remark, 
briefly,  with  respect  to  tne  original  education  of  women. 
If  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  their  state  in  tlie  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  from  the  state  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
infancy  bf  every  nation,  I  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  were 
destitute  of  every  institution  which  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
sequent on  civilization — of  a  wise,  virtuous,  and  just  go- 
vernment, in  that  state  of  society  which  denies  almost 
every  description  of  knowledge,  or  of  any  thing  approx- 
imating to  polite  literatiu'e — except  procuring  a  precarious 
subsistence  firom  the  rivers  and  forests  around  them.  Neces- 
sarily impelled  to  employ  their  time,  for  the  most  part, 
in  this  way,  they  would  have  but  little,  if  any  leisure,  and,  in 
an  probability,  less  inclination,  to  cultivate  their  minds. 
Hence  it  would  be  very  long  before  the  human  mind  began  to 
extend  its  ideas  beyond  such  mode  of  life,  and  those  habits, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  necessity,  and  continued  by 
custom.    That  course  of  predetermined  study  and  discipline. 
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that  studious  application  to  various  languages  and  benign  arts, 
which  in  our  exalted  and  intellectual  day  we  call "  Education," 
was  then  totally  unknown ;  and  even  in  succeeding  generations 
was  only  effected  by  degrees,  and  as  fortuitous  events  and 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  new  schemes  and  fresh  employ- 
ments. 
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It  must  he  freely  and  honourably  admitted,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  in  nature  so  completely  occupies  our  at- 
tention— so  immediately  governs  our  inclinations,  or  with 
which  our  best  and  dearest  interests  are  so  immutably 
blended,  as  with  Woman.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  is 
apparent,  so  uncontrollable  is  our  innate  partiality  to  ourselves, 
that  in  no  one  period  of  our  history,  or  in  any  country  of 
maritime  or  continental  Europe,  have  we  demonstrated  a 
desire — much  more,  sufficiently  attended  to — the  real  hap- 
piness and  superior  comforts  of  those  dear  companions, 
whom  from  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  Christian  era,  down  to 
the  present  enlightened  age,  we  have  as  men,  as  Christians, 
and  as  reformers  of  the  new  school,  professed  to  love  with 
ardour  and  adore  with  veneration:  and  while  the  splendid 
charms  which  they  possess — some  in  a  super-human 
degree — have  at  all  times  elicited  from  us  the  legitimate 
tribute  of  "  love,"  they  (I  may  say  man's  guardian  angels  on 
earth)  have  only  procured,  at  his  reckless  and  unkind  hands, 
decent  comportment  and  tolerable  usage. 

Men  in  general  are  weak  enough,  even  in  mixed  society, 
to  utter  complaints  against  the  sex  ;  but  scarcely  one  of  those 
stout  and  hardy  gentlemen  Quixotes  can  be  found  capable, 
or  willing,  to  remedy  the  evil  against  which  he  condes- 
cends so  bitterly  and  openly  to  complain.  The  man  who 
considers  women  only  as  objects  of  his  unsubstantial  pleasure, 
complains  that,  in  his  intercourse  with  her,  he  discovers 
(shrewd  discovery!)  she  is  inconstant,  unfaithful,  and  even 
o|)en  to  a  ruinous  degree  of  flattery. 

The  philosopher  who  delights  to  mingle  the  joys  of  friend- 
ship, conversation,  and  implicit  confidence,  with  those  of 
love,  complains  that  she  is  void  of  every  notion,  but  those 
that  have  their  origin  in  gallantry  and  self-admiration  ;  and, 
of  consequence,  incapable  of  reciprocating  any  of  the  more 
refined  intellectual  pleasures.  The  business  man  contends, 
with   a  sort  of  unrelenting  hardihood,  peculiar  to  his  occu- 
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pation,  ihat  she  is  not  only  giddy,  but  nnthinking;  and 
requires  the  plodding  head  and  the  saving  hand,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  practise  economy ;  but  an  ultimate,  if  not 
speedy  advancement  in  the  world,  in  his  scale  of  society. 
And  some  men  there  are,  who  are  heard  to  complain  of 
woman *8idlenes8 — extravagance — a  total  neglect  of  every  kind 
of  admonition — and  a  destructive  and  irreparable  neglect  of 
the  responsible  and  tr3ring  duties  of  domestic  and  sociaJ  life. 

These  catholic,  or  universal  complaints,  may  or  may  not  be 
satisfactorily  shown  to  be  founded  in  fact ;  and  in  instances 
where  they  have  been  proved,  1  am  bound  to  state,  n  I  am 
iree  to  confess — and  to  the  honour  of  woman  be  it  written — 
the  blame,  (if  these  complaints  are  positively  traced  to  their 
original  source,)  ultimately  falls  on  ourselves.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  inquire  of  my  countrymen,  whether  or  not 
the  men  of  gallantry  do  not,  too  frequently,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  "infidelity  and  inconstancy"  to  the  females  with 
whom  they  are  intimate?  And  do  not  men  commonly  direct 
the  steps  of  the  other  sex  to  the  path  that  leads  to  every 
improper  levity  and  unfeminine  folly?  What  made  the 
philosopher  so  susceptible  of  rational  and  intellectual  plea- 
Biures  ? — Indubitably,  the  education  bestowed  upon  nim ; 
and  the  same  education  might  have  given  his  wife,  or  his 
daughter,  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior  relish  for  them,  it  is 
vain,  and  unworthy  of  manhood,  therefore,  to  expect  the  fruit, 
in  the  total  absence  of  the  "  culture"  so  obviously  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  maturity.  The  perseverance  and  business  tact 
of  the  merchant  is  acquired  and  practised  in  his  early  years; 
and  they  are  rendered  invaluable  by  his  being  the  sole  owner 
of  what  his  care  amasses,  and  quite  competent  to  dispose  of  his 
wealth  as  he  pleases.  His  wife,  however,  is  educated  in  no 
such  school,  and  has  no  motives  of  the  kind  to  industry, 
economy,  and  unwearied  exertion ;  for  should  she  even  toil 
with  unheard-of  application,  she  cannot  (according  to  our 
English  laws)  call  what  may  be  so  procured  her  own  property, 
nor  can  she  use  it  as  she  pleases,  without  the  sanction  of  her 
partner  in  life — or,  in  other  words,  her  husband — and  a  sacred 
name  it  is.  Nor  is  the  idleness,  extravagance,  and  neglect  of 
domestic  and  other  very  important  and  filial  duties,  which  are 
so  commonly  charged  upon  my  fair  countrywomen,  so  much 
the  fault  of  nature  as  of  education.  Can  we  expect  that  the 
female  child,  whom  we  train  up  in  every  fashionable  levity 
and  folly,  whom  we  endeavour  to  flatter  and  to  amuse,  shall, 
at  the  moment  of  her  marriage,  totally  abandon  her  contem- 

?lated  plan,  and  become  the  sober  and  economical  housewife  ? 
t  is  almosl^  if  not  altogether,  impossible.    We  might  as  well 
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expect  to  reap  com  from  weeds  we  had  secreted  below  the 
surface  of  this  beautiful  and  yielding  earth. 

If  this  be,  as  I  persuade  myself  it  is,  a  fair  and  well-founded 
statement,    and  an  undeniable  exposition  of   the   unhappy 
source  of  female  inaction  and  female  weakness ;  if  the  whole 
may  be  traced  either  to  the  entire  absence  of,  or  to  an  impro- 
per education  ;  and  if  the  opportunity  of  neglecting  education 
altogether,    or  bestowing  it  improperly,   be  confided  to  the 
hands  of  man,  as  having  the  management  and  control  of  the 
sex ;  then  it  will  assuredly  follow,  that  we  should  be  performing 
a  much  better,  and  more  becoming  part,  by  remedying  this 
incalculable  evil,  and  by  correcting  their  faults  by  a  well- 
grounded  education,  rather  than  to  have  them  ignorant,  and 
complain  that  they  are  so ;  or  teach  them  folly,  and  malign 
them  for  having  practised  what  we  were  wicked  enough  to 
have  taught  them.     But,  instead  of  doing  this,  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  country,  while  men  have  professed  a  magna- 
nimous, if  not  a  chivalrous  partiality  for  the  channs  of  their 
countrywomen,    they  have  either  left  their  minds  wholly 
without  culture,   or  misled   them    by  improper    education ; 
conceiving,    perhaps,    that    by    a   different   method,    more 
rational,  more  solid  and  matured    instruction,    would  have 
unsealed  their  eyes — exposed  to  them  their  real  and  deso- 
late condition,    aroused  them   from  their    supineness,  and, 
by  the  abandonment  of  their  inertness,  produced  and  esta- 
blished in  them  the  laudable  desire  to  proclaim  the  rights  of 
nature — "  rights"  which  I  deeply  regret  to  think  men  have 
ever  been  the  advocates  for  suppressing,  and,  if  I  might  so 
write,  confiscating,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  unmanly 
tyranny,  and  petty  domestic  government. 

We  do  not  only  absolutely  neglect  the  sex,  or  misdirect 
them  in  regard  to  education ;  but  while  youth  and  beauty  are 
on  their  side,  the  scene  which  we  present  to  them  is  all 
delusion,  flattery,  and  misrepresentation ;  for,  while  we  take 
every  opportunity  of  persuading  them  to  believe,  when 
present,  that  their  persons  are  "divinely  beautiful,"  and  their 
sentiments  and  actions  all  perfection,  when  apart  from  them, 
we  vainly  pretend  to  laugh  at  their  credulity,  and  impertinently 
satirise,  and  falsely  exhibit  their  faults  and  follies. 

Nor  are  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  sex  only  the  subject 
of  verbal  sneer  and  verbal  criticism ;  such  of  my  unkind 
and  ungenerous  countrymen  as  have  been  soured  by  dis- 
appointments, of  any  kind,  and  more  particularly  those  who 
have  been  unfortunate  in  the  pursuit  of  lawful' — still  more 
so  that  of  unlawful  love — like  cowards,  who  attack  every  one 
whom  they  are  assured  will  make  no  resistance,  have,  in  the 
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different  ages,  dipped  their  pens  in  gall,  and  for  the  supposed 
faults  of  a  small  portion,  illiberally  flung  their  spleen  and  ill- 
nature  against  the  entire  community  of  virtuous  and  desening 
women.  Among  the  earliest  of  this  description  of  writers,  i 
may  include  Solomon,  who,  sated  with  splendid  licentiousness 
and  unwise  love,  clogged  with  venal  accomplishments,  and 
probably  possessing  a  ruined  and  decrepit  constitution,  took 
almost  every  opportunity  to  inveigh  against  the  slaves  of  his 
seraglio,  and  the  whole  sex,  because  they  could  afford  him  no 
new  pleasure,  and  because  they  were,  and  necessarily  must 
have  been,  inferior  in  understanding  and  intellectual  acquire- 
ments to  him ;  an  afiair  which  Solomon  might  have  soon> 
upon  cool  reflection,  found  to  have  been  impossible — looking  at 
the  neglectful  way  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  especially 
in  which  they  were  incarcerated  or  secreted.  The  Apocryphal 
writers  also,  some  of  them,  truth  to  say,  are  not  inferior  to 
Solomon  in  spleen,  and  by  far  outstrip  him  in  ill-nature  and 
harshness  of  expression.  But  it  should  seem  to  have  been  the 
genius  of  the  East  to  praise,  if  not  to  exalt,  all  women  for  their 
personal  graces ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  to  suppose  them 
wholly  divested  of  all  that  adorns  and  renders  excellent  the 
human  mind, — nay,  of  every  good  quality  of  it ;  for  I  find 
the  same  ideas,  which  are  justly  imputed  to  Solomon,  pro- 
verbial among  the  Hindoos,  even  in  an  earlier  period  of  the 
world,  and  making  known  their  complaints  in  no  unmeasured 
terms,  in  their  sacred  writings ;  but  they  are  invariably  un- 
supported by  any  argument,  and  in  the  absence  of  wit, 
they  are  rendered — independent  of  any  other  feeling — vulgar, 
insipid,  and  insupportable.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
were  not  a  whit  more  refined  in  their  sentiments,  or  delicate 
in  their  expressions.  The  language  used  by  Juvenal,  Alurtialy 
and  Horace,  is  too  coarse  and  unpolished  even  for  a  people  just 
emerged  from  a  state  of  pitiable  barbarism,  and  conveys  to 
my  yet  unenlightened  mind  a  mean  idea  of  Greek  and  Roman 
politeness  and  gallantry.  Tliey  appear,  indeed,  to  have  sadly 
disparaged  the  great  and  noble  daring  of  their  valorous  man- 
hood by  so  unaccountable  a  display  of  their  want  of  real  and 
heart-stirring  affection  towards  the  sex. 

Nearly  iiOOO  years  had  rolled  their  torrent  down  the  dark 
stream  of  time,  and  this  unjust  lamentable  state  of  things 
had  existed  without  any  material  change  in  the  disposition  of 
men  towards  neglected  woman,  when  an  institution  at  length 
arose  in  Europe,  which  received  the  title  or  distinction  of 
"chivalry;**  and  which,  for  some  considerable  period,  almost 
totally  altered  the  sentiments  and  writings  of  mankind ;  and 
fnoreover   this  change  went,   as  it  were,  instantly,    to  lift 
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woman  as  far  above  all  created  beings,  and  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  angels,  as  she  had  heretofore  been  considered  beneath 
them.  It  was  now  held  to  be  an  act  worse  than  treason  to 
offer  them  an  insult  of  any  kind,  and  wicked,  and  even 
blasphemous,  to  utter  any  complaint,  or  use  any  harsh 
expression  in  their  dispraise.  The  dark  and  furrowed  ages  in 
which  what  was  caUed  **  chivalry*'  flourished  in  its  most 
gorgeous  perfection,  were  not  those  of  moral  and  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  belles  lettres;  of  virtue,  or  astute  phi- 
losophy ;  but  when  chivalry  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  the 
descendant,  and  learning  to  amalgamate  with  polite  and 
gentlemanly  gallantry,  the  intellectual  sparks  of  wit  took  a 
very  opposite  direction ;  and  the  men,  instead  of  emulating 
each  other,  which  of  them  should  most  contemn  and  malign 
the  sex,  set  out  on  another  crusade,  and  with  a  different,  and, 
I  may  add,  a  more  doubtful  motive — that  of  proving  their 
superior  merit,  with  an  evident  endeavour  at  the  same  time 
of  convincing  the  world  that  of  all  the  joys  we  can  contem- 
plate, or  share  in  this  state  of  being,  or  anticipate  in  a  future 
and  a  better  state,  love  is  the  one,  and  only  one,  really  worthy 
of  us,  and  deserving  man*s  most  legitimate  and  ardent  soU- 
citude.  Love  only  worth  our  care,  and  the  most  desirable 
shield  with  which  to  buffet  the  waves  of  a  tempest-tossed  or  a 
calm  sea  of  human  life ! 

In  the  early  and  increasing  ages  of  the  world,  bards  (the 
prophets  or  poets)  had  been  employed  only,  and  without 
intermission,  in  singing  the  exploits  of  heroes— as  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  falsely  called,  or  of  the  ungodly  tyrant  lords, 
who  gave  them  entertainment,  and  numbered  them  with  their 
partisans.  In  the  decline  of  chivalry,  they  also  began,  for 
the  first  time,  to  sing  the  praises  of  beauty  and  the  sweets 
of  love.  In  their  praise  of  beauty,  they  seemed  to  have  alto- 
gether forgotten  the  total  neglect,  by  mankind,  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  God's  beautiful  and  animated  creation  fur  a  period 
of  t3000  years,  and  gave  vent  to  the  most  extravagant  eulogies, 
the  most  hyperbolical  extasies  of  admiration.  Not  content  with 
a  comparison  of  their  favourites,  as  in  modem  time,  to  angels 
or  other  less  heavenly  and  celestial  beings,  they  did  not 
think  it  unbecoming  to  insist  on  a  comparison  between  them 
and  the  Father  of  Light.  They  were  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  eulogistic  ardour  in  celebrating  the  delights  of  love, 
and  conjectured  that  even  Paradise  without  it  would  be 
intolerable  and  joyless.  Boccacio,  in  the  most  grave  and 
■edative  manner,  associated  God  and  the  ladies,  and  even 
went  80  far  down  the  inclined  plane  of  the  ridiculous,  as 
to  tender  them  his  undivided  thanks  for  having  rendered 
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tlieir  mutual  assistance  in  defending  him  against  his  malicious 
and  determined  enemies;  and  Petrarch  no  less  seriously 
compares  Laura — ^his  beloved  and  adored  Laura — to  our 
Saviour  Lord. 

Deades  de  Frade,  a  priest  and  poet,  who  used  to  sing  the 
praises  of  woman,  writes,  (strange  proposition,)  that  he  would 
not  desire  or  deserve  to  enter  heaven,  but  on  condition  of 
making  love  to  her  who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  almost 
uncomipted  heart. 

I  am  not  signally  surprised  to  Bnd  poets,  or  troubadours, 
who,  it  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  were  retained  by  the  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  to  be  paid  for  their  songs — so  flattering  to 
unreal  greatness — established  their  praises  as  a  customary 
homage  to  the  beautiful.  They  were  not,  however,  the 
only  class  of  men  who  submitted  to  be  so  uninstructively 
employed;  the  "humour"  became  universal : — ^poets,  priests, 
gentlemen,  all  dedicated  their  literary  acquirements  to  the 
engrossing  praise  of  woman ;  and  it  soon  became  inexpe- 
dient for  them  to  hire  poets,  when  men  of  all  descriptions 
cheerfully  and  voluntarily  tendered  their  services,  enlisted 
under  the  bright  and  exalted  banner  of  beauty,  and  are 
even  stated  to  have  been  intoxicated  with  joy  at  being 
considered  in  the  service  of  the  sex. — Extremes  are  more 
than  dangerous. 

Petrarch  was  the  first,  I  apprehend,  who  conceived  and 
executed  any  thing  above  a  sonnet,    in   praise  of  woman. 
Boccacio  published  a  Latin  treatise,    entitled,    "  Of  Illus- 
trious Women  ;'*  and  in  order  to  produce  this  essay,  he  is 
said  to  have  fairly  ransacked  the  whole  region  of  fable,  and 
history  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools ; — these  histo- 
ries could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance.     The  notion  was 
too  well  suited  to  the  "  taste"  of  the  times  to  be  suffered  to 
pass  away  unnoticed;  it  was  taken  up  almost  immediately 
by  a  whole  rank  and  file  of  imitators.     Sordonati  (Francis), 
improving  upon  these  gratuitous  effusions,  collated  from  nearly 
every  polished,  and  indeed  from  every  barbarous  nation,  in 
number  one  hundred  and  twenty  names  of  all  tliose  which 
evidently     had   escaped    Boccacio.     This   style    of   writing 
immediately  became  fashionable:    in   a  few  years,  upwards 
of  twenty  authors  had  published  in  praise  of  woman.     The 
heroine,  the  religiosa,  and  the  learned,  stood  foremost  in  the 
list.     It  was  now  also  promulgated  that  the  inferior  virtues  of 
women  were  alike  worthy  of  praise  ;  accordingly,  I  find  that 
the  making  of  a  delicious  pudding,  and  other  descriptions  of 
culinary  competency,  at  least,  were  held  worthy  of  decided 
panegyric:  amongst  the  number  who  joined  in  this  species  of 
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extoUation  were  the  Dutch — even  the  Dutch — ^in  spite  of  their 
natural  phlegm,  felt  this  rare  enthusiasm,  and  added  their 
modicum  of  praise  in  lauding  acclamation. 

Subjects  of  writing,  like  the  style  and  manner  of  dress, 
have  their  turns  in  the  gay  world  of  fashion :  this  was 
the  epoch  in  which  the  fashionable  talk  was  to  extol  all 
the  virtues,  and  meliorate  the  defects  of  woman,  who  had 
made  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  advance  in  the  scale  of 
society.  Much  had  been  said  and  written  on  this  popular  and 
enthusiastic  subject:  but  Hilario  de  Costa,  a  monk,  deter- 
mined to  surpass  all  his  contemporaneous  writers  and  eulogists, 
published  two  quarto  volumes  of  eight  hundred  pages  each ; 
containing,  if  we  may  trust  his  sincerity,  the  panegyrics  of  all 
the  women  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  any  great  talents  or  exemplary 
virtues.  It  is,  however,  rather  curious  to  observe  the  partiality 
this  Ecclesiastical  writer  evinces  for  his  own  church :  as  if  no 
talent  could  exist,  nor  any  great  and  truly  amiable  virtue 
could  flourish,  without  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church — he 
boldly  passes  over  unnoticed  and  unrecorded  every  distin*- 

fuished  woman  of  other  or  opposite  religious  principles  but 
is  own ;  and  while  he  bravely  lauds  the  virtues  of  Mary  Queen 
of  England,  whose  unhappy  memory  successive  ages  have  held 
in  contempt ;  while  of  her  excellent  sister  Elizabeth,  whom, 
still  remembered  with  a  gratitude  becoming  the  indes- 
tructible and  pure  Protestant  religion  and  principles — their 
national  pride — their  acute  sense  of  right  and  wrong — and, 
above  all,  their  private  and  public  virtue ;  he  makes  not  the 
slighest  mention.  The  eulogies  of  this  monkish  and  uncandid 
writer  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.  But  what  mor- 
tal being  can  say  to  himself,  with  a  conviction  of  certainty,  "  I 
am  safe;"  my  fame  is  secured  to  me  in  this  and  succeeding 
generations.  In  this  delusory  world,  in  this  frail  and  ephemeral 
condition  of  things,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  gain  the  summit 
of  fame,  and  keep  possession  of  that  luminous  altitude,  for  any 
length  of  time,  witnout  prejudice.  The  elaborate  disquisitions 
of  this  monk  were  soon  after  surpassed  by  Paul  de  Ribera,  who 
was  safely  delivered,  ^fter  a  painful  and  most  difficult  applica- 
tion, of  a  prodigious  volume,  which  he  was  pleased  to  entitle 
"The  Trii^mph  and  Heroic  Enterprises  pf  Eight  Hundred 
Women." 

These  accounts  very  naturally  give  rise  to  many  reflections, 
but  there  is  one  which  must  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  more  than  usual  force ;  it  is  this — that  either  the 
women  of  these  times  of  religious  and  mental  darkness,  must 
have  been  strikingly  remarkable  for  their  virtues  and  amiable 
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<|aaiifications,  or  the  men  must  have  prostituted  their  time  and 
talents  to  a  species  of  silly  adulation  and  stupid  flattery, 
at  once  disgusting  and  irreconcilable.  The  truth,  I  take  it, 
may  be  set  down  to  be,  that  the  subject  as  well  as  habit  had  be- 
come fashionable,  as  I  have  before  shown,  and  it  is  but  sensible 
to  suppose  that  the  practice  of  it  entitled  the  writer  to  the  best 
wishes  and  sweetest  smiles  of  the  fair ;  and  their  smiles  and 
approbation,  besides  flattering  his  vanity,  were  held  to  be  the 
precursor  of  a  sure  and  safe  passport  to  preferment,  if  not 
aggrandisement.  Nor  was  the  fainting  spirit  of  chivalry 
so  much  exhausted  as  to  allow  the  men  to  feel  at  liberty, 
or  indeed,  sufficient  time  and  leisure  to  consider  dispassion- 
ately, and  with  a  true  philosophic  spirit,  the  claims  of  women ; 
or  to  write  anything  relative  to  them,  that  did  not  lift  them 
above  the  level  of  superior  humanity.  The  women,  too, 
(this  is  clearly  demonstrated,)  emulous  of  glory  and  praise, 
by  these  gratuitous  emanations  of  genius  and  manhood,  in  its 
topmost  pride,  were  stimulated  to  virtuous  and  ennobling 
deeds — deeds  of  honour — deeds  of  peril — deeds  of  virtue — 
deeds  of  fame; — they  afterwards  performed  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  triumphant  actions ;  they  continued,  therefore,  to 
inspire  men  with  praises  for  exalted  deeds,  and  noble 
sentiments;  and,  truth  to  say,  the  sex  did  act  and  think 
nobly,  and  consequently  had  not  only  realized  what  had  been 
said  and  written  of  them,  but  evinced  a  thorough  deter- 
mination not  to  falsify  the  prevailing  opinions  now  so  gene- 
rally entertained  of  their  power  and  talents.  Hence  these  times 
were  productive  of  more  heroines,  a  greater  number  of  ex- 
traordinary women,  than  have  ever,  at  any  other  epoch, 
appeared  in  Europe. 

When  this  description  of  gallantry — which  persuaded  every 
man  to  believe  woman  as  a  kind  of  "  superior  being*' — 
had  died  a  lingering  but  natural  death,  consequent  on  the 
most  extravagant  exertions ;  the  minds  of  men — as  might  be 
expected — took  an  opposite  direction,  and  began  to  consider 
the  sex  either  in  a  diminutive  or  contumelious  light ;  looking 
upon  them  either  as  the  playthings  of  a  sportive  hour,  or 
the  mere  acquisitions  necessary  to  domestic  bliss ;  divest- 
ing them,  at  once,  and  the  same  time,  of  every  thing  like 
sentiment  den3ring  their  accomplishments;  and,  in  fine,  to 
complete  the  climax,  sedulously  avoiding  a  social  and  con- 
versational intercourse  with  them.  In  this  now  religious  and 
happy  country,  the  pure  and  unadulterated  doctrines  of 
our  most  holy  and  divine  Protestant  and  true  faith  shine  with 
a  brilliant  and  spirit- moving  lustre  at  home  and  abroad, — 
yea,  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and 
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our  excellent   prelates,  and  pious   clergy,  are   seen    fight- 
ing    "  the  good  fight,"    and    constantly  working  together 
for  good,  to  the  end  that — at  the  last  day — we  may  all  be 
found  an  acceptable  people  in  the  sight  of  a  truly  blessed 
and  ever  redeeming  Saviour,  the   crimson  blaze  of   whose 
"  conquering  but  blood-stapied  cross"  still  lighteth  up  the 
believing  Christian's  path  in  this  our  Christian  and   apos- 
tolical England.    I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the 
profligate    libertinism    of    the    court    of   the    thoughtless 
Charles  the  Second  first  debauched  the  morals  of  all  the 
women ;  and  then,  to  finish  his  vile  and  vicious  course,  per- 
suaded the  men  to  despise  them  in  the  absence  of  what  tliat 
wicked  prince,  his  courtiers,  and  the  men  of  that  day,  had 
deprived  them  of.    Rochester,  the  dissolute,  and  Charleton, 
the   wit   and  poet,  while   Charles,  nothing  loath,    set  the 
impudent  example,   and  it  was  followed,    with  too  much 
celerity  and  avidity  by  Pope,   Swift,   Young,   and  inferior 
scribblers ;  all  of  whom,  be  it  observed,  solemnly  declared, 
that  they  had  no  other  intention  in  view,  than  to  reclaim  a  sex 
which  had  condescended  to  the  very  basement  of  vice  and 
folly,  and  resisted  every  other    efibrt  with  something  like 
impunity.    If  such,  however,  were  really  their  purpose,  which 
I  am  disposed  to  doubt,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the 
event  has  shown  how  badly  it  was  calculated  to  effect  the 
desired  object :  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  women  in  other 
times,  fired  them  with  a  truly  sensible  and  virtuous  emula- 
tion ;  while  the  contemptible  and  ungentlemanly  satire  flung 
upon  the  sex  by  the  literary  but  abandoned  Lords  of  Charles's 
reign^foUowing  immortal  Milton's  time— tended  in  a  great 
degree  to  excite  their  resolute  and  courageous  indignation, 
instead  of  amending  their  hearts,  or  fortifying  their  under- 
standings against  the  venomous  and  pitiful  vituperation,  so 
unwisely  and  unjustly  manifested. 

Such,  however,  have  been  the  modes  of  writing  resorted  to 
for  the  unholy  purpose  of  decrying  the  sex,  in  times  past; 
and  such  have  been  the  effects  of  these  writings.  I  will  now 
take  a  passing  glance  at  the  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  regard  to  their  manners  in  Europe,  from  the  death  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  the  present  period  of  time. 

When  the  primitive  Germans  quitted  their  caverns  and 
forests,  to  give  laws,  and  establish  customs  to  the  whole  of 
Europe,  their  women  were,  in  some  respects,  of  equal,  and 
frequently,  indeed,  of  greater  consideration  and  real  con- 
sequence than  their  men.  And  when  this  ancient  people  had 
established  themselves  in  almost  every  country,  and  when, 
from  that  amalgamation  of  religion,  gallant  bearing,   and 
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Spirit  of  war,  for  which  they  were  pre-eminently  conspicnous, 
had  arisen  that  sort  of  romantic  heroism,  denominated 
"  chivahy,"  I  have  the  strongest  reason  to  helieve  that  the 
value  which  it  printed  on  their  women,  communicated  to  them 
a  dignity  and  pride  that  contributed  to  render  them  as  vir- 
tuous as  any  women  of  every  clime  or  country  tmder  heaven's 
canopy  of  Ught  and  loveliness. 

But  when  this  taste  for  "  chivalry"  b^an  (as  I  have  before 
endeavoured  to  show)  to  diminish  or  degenerate,  and  when 
<<  knighthood,"  the  unsubstantial  reward  of  its  honours, 
instead  of  being  eagerly  desired,  and  only  obtained  by  a 
long  series  of  valorous  and  well-merited  actions,  came  to 
be  annexed  to  the  possession  of  land ;  prostituted  to  every 
one  who  solicited,  to  serve  even  the  wants  of  the  higher 
orders;  forcibly  obtruded  on  those  who  positively  avoided 
the  absurd  and  frivolous  honour,  the  public  virtue  of  men 
began  to  decline,  their  deportment  towards  women  became 
less  decent,  the  sex  lost  much  of  their  native  disnity,  and 
with  it  no  small  portion  of  their  hitherto  practicd  and  ex- 
emplary virtue.  The  history  of  all  European  principalities 
states,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  now  exhibit  a  sad  and  heart- 
rending picture! — &  picture,  in  fact,  so  reversed,  so  terrible 
to  human  tenderness — as  compared  with  what  it  had  been, 
prior  to  this  period — that  the  men  had,  meanwhile,  lost  entirely 
all  their  **  distinguishable  deference"  for  the  sex,  and  the 
women  had  taken  leave  of  the  hallowed  and  lovely  chastity 
that  inspired  it  The  most  brutal  and  uusanctiiied  manners 
succeeded  a  refined  and  exalted  sense  of  honour,  valour,  and 
fame.  The  sanctity  of  virtue  was  altogether  abandoned,  and 
openly  condemned,  as  a  mere  phantom  of  the  brain — both 
public  and  private  justice  were  laughed  to  scorn  by  the 
reformers  of  that  dismal  and  irreligious  epoch — the  misguided 
monarch,  and  his  insolent  and  contaminating  noblesse,  treated 
with  boisterous  contumacy  the  moral  and  better  subjects  of  the 
state — -the  worship  of  the  divine  and  holy  God  of  man  and 
nature,  was  more  than  ever  despised  and  neglected — Anarchy, 
the  base-born  spirit  of  unholiness  in  religion,  began  his 
destructible  march,  with  a  view  to  general  disorder,  despotism, 
and  ultimate  ruin— and  although  the  spirit  of  Jehovah 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  toiling  world,  and  its  grandeur 
was  seen  and  recognised,  and  its  tremendous  and  fear^  music 
heard,  by  the  real  and  persevering  Christian,  who  had  already 
(contemplating  the  awful  change)  constructed  a  church,  not 
made  with  hands,  within  the  region  of  his  own  uncorrupted 
heart; — nevertheless,  all  these  signs  and  tokens  allayed  not  the 
brutal  progress  of  evil  doers,  nor  did  they  stay  the  tide  of 
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daring  and  wicked  shamelessness.  The  most  scandalous  and 
barefaced  profligacy  of  character,  in  both  sexes,  unhappily 
followed. 

In  France,  instead  of  saluting  the  sex  with  that  gen- 
tlemanly and  respectful  deference,  to  which  they  had  so 
long  been  used,  and  which  is  but  a  just,  and,  i£  I  might 
so  speak,  a  tribute  indisputably  due  to  modesty,  it  now  became 
the  fashion  for  the  men  to  obtrude  their  sabbath-breaking, 
dissolute  persons  upon  them,  both  in  private  and  public, 
with  the  most  ungovernable  grossness  of  behaviour!  The 
sex  (if  I  may  set  down  what  appears  to  be  the  truth — 
and  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  character  of  the  age,  in  which  I 
have  the  happiness  to  have  existence)  might  soon,  and  without 
difliculty,  have  discoiu'aged  this  daring  and  violent  outrage, 
but,  most  to  be  deplored,  they  gave  it  countenance  !  and  tne 
consequence  was,  that  all  "  feminine  modesty"  being,  for 
the  most  part,  expatriated,  the  familiar  intercourse  permitted 
to  the  men,  in  process  of  time,  produced  an  abortion  of 
reverence ;  and  the  most  unatterable  and  defamatory  debau- 
chery succeeded  the  most  sublime,  the  most  pure,  the  most 
exalted,  and  sentimental  love.  The  very  term  "  delicacy'* 
was  buried  in  their  common  grave  of  moral  degradation  and 
deterioration  of  manners.  Women,  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, admitted  their  male  visitors,  with  lamentable  indif- 
erence,  either  to  their  lodging-room,  or  at  their  contaminated 
fire-sides ;  "  councils  of  state"  were  frequently  held  in  the 
sleeping-rooms  of  ladies  (as  they  were  still  called),  who,  sad 
to  remark,  often  determined  by  their  voice,  but  most  fre- 
quently by  deluding  smiles  and  captivating  airs,  the  resolves 
thus  deliberated  on. 

**  A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood  ?  " 

Nor  were  the  manners  of  the  English  females  much  more 
reserved,  or  their  esteem  and  characters  held  more  sacred, 
than  those  of  the  French.  The  same  irreconcilable  inti- 
macy marked  their  public — and  a  scarcely  less  degree  of 
licentiousness — their  private  deportment.  During  the  Christmas 
holydays,  almost  every  tyrant  lordling  received  and  welcomed 
to  the  predetermined  hospitality  of  a  baronial  barrack  his 
comj^romising  and  voiceless  vassals,  of  both  sexes ;  a  neigh- 
bouring church  minister  was,  most  frequently,  selected  to 
preside  over  the  unmeaning,  but  voluptuous  mirth  and 
indecent  festivity;  who,  from  the  character  of  his  office,  was 
(as  we  are  well  informed)  generally  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Abbot  of  Misrule.  In  the  mansions  of  the  despotic  great 
apartments  were  destined  for  women,  who  were  almost  in- 
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variably  employed  in  embroidery,  and  other  descriptions  of 
needle-work :  and  the  name  given  to  these  apartments,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  use  that  was  bein^  made  of  them,  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  a  designation  which  was  not  very  far  apart 
from  one  of  extreme  impropriety.  Nay,  so  lost  to  public  de* 
corum  were  now  become  all  ranks  of  men,  that  even  the 
clergy  of  those  hateful  and  unhappy  times  ("  save  us,  or  we 
perish*'),  as  I  am  credibly  informed  by  eminent  accredited 
writers,  manifested  no  compunction  of  conscience,  exhibited  no 
red-faced  shame,  when  they  actually  permitted  '*  inscriptions*' 
over  the  doors  of  these  apartments,  intimating  tlie  use  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Cardinal  Wolsey  (to  his  shame 
be  it  again  and  again  recorded!)  was  not  the  least  among  those 
ill-fated  worshippers  of  man,  and  not  of  God,  the  maker  of 
man.  Over  a  door,  in  a  particular  part  of  his  palace,  he 
placed  these  words—''  the  apartments  of  the  women  of  my 
lord  the  cardinal."  Nor  did  the  gentlemen  of  property  and 
landed  estate  blush  to  hold  lands  by,  and  bear  commissions 
for,  being  marshal  of  the  king's  women ! 

And  here,  in  this  part  of  my  paper,  T  trust  I  may  be 
allowed  to  remark,  with  a  most  congratulatory  feeling  of 
moral  and  religious  triumph,  upon  the  *'  change"  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  pale  of  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Church.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  pause  to  look  upon  a  picture 
which  developes  another  and  a  better  foreground ;  and  points 
out  to  our  understandings  the  manifold  duties,  both  Christian, 
moral,  and  religious,  which  our  benevolent  clergy  impose 
upon  themselves,  and  labour  to  teach  their  flocks.  What 
endowed  and  benevolent  Protestant  christian  can  behold  the 
alteration  in  our  church  practice,  and  hear  the  sublime 
doctrines  which  she  now  so  persuasively  inculcates,  without 
contemplating,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  delight,  the 
incommunicable  benefits  derived  from  it  oiur  blessed  faith. 

It  is  no  ordinary  national  benefit  to  have  a  number  of  well- 
educated  men  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
whose  especial  business  it  is  to  keep  up  and  enforce  the  know- 
ledge of  those  exalted  truths  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  man, 
and  to  his  ultimate  destiny;  and  who,  besides,  have  a  sort  of 
general  commission,  to  promote  the  good  of  those  among 
whom  they  are  settled,  in  every  possible  manner — to  relieve 
sickness  and  poverty — to  comfort  aiHiction — to  counsel 
ignorance — ^to  compose  quarrels — to  soften  all  violent  and 
uncharitable  feelings — ana  to  reprove  and  discountenance  vice, 
lliis,  we  say,  is  the  business  of  a  parochial  clergy.  That  the 
practice  should  always  come  up  to  it,  it  would  be  folly  to  assert 
or  to  expect :  but  such  is  the  innate  excellence  of  Christianity^ 
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that,  even  now,  amidst  all  the  alleged  imperfections  of  the 
existing  establishment,  its  salutary  effects  are  clearly  felt ;  and 
in  those  numerous  parishes,  in  different  parts  of  England,  in 
which  there  is  no  clergyman  resident,  the  benefits  of  securing 
the  presence  of  a  well-educated  gentleman,  with  no  other  busi- 
ness than  that  of  doing  good  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his 
neighbours,  would  be  almost  incalculable.  In  small  parishes, 
the  family  of  a  clergyman  is  often  a  little  centre  of  civilization, 
from  which  gleams  of  refinenent,  of  manners,  of  neatness, 
of  taste,  as  well  as  of  science,  and  general  literature,  are 
diffused  through  districts  into  which  they  would  otherwise 
never  penetrate.  And,  be  it  observed^  that  these  are  the 
very  parts  of  the  country  which  nothing  but  an  endowed 
parochial  clergy  could  regularly  and  permanently  influence. 
In  large  towns,  indeed,  and  in  wealthy  and  populous  districts, 
the  unpaid  zeal  of  individuals  might  often  supply  the  place  of 
a  minister  appointed  and  maintained  by  public  authority. 
But  in  parishes  where  there  are  no  inhabitants  but  fanners, 
and  one  or  two  small  shopkeepers,  besides  the  population  of 
day-labourers,  it  would  most  commonly  be  impossible  to  find 
an  individual  willing,  or  qualified,  to  undertake  such 
important  duties.  These  districts  would,  at  the  best,  receive 
only  occasional  visits  from  some  itinerant  instructor,  who 
certainly  could  ill  confer  all  those  various  benefits,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  which  might  be  derived  from  a  resident  minister 
of  equal  zeal  and  capacity.  These  are  the  objects  for  which 
we  desire  to  retain  a  religious  establishment.  . 

It  is  somewhat  consoling  to  learn,  through  the  media  of 
the  historians  of  former  times,  that  during,  if  not  previoits 
to  Elizabeth's  memorable  reign,  the  delicacy  and  de* 
corum  of  the  female  character  had  begun  to  revive.  From 
this  monarch  Princess'  time,  to  that  of  Cromwell,  the 
sex  was  fast  progressing  towards  refinement;  but  during 
the  Protector's  administration,  enthusiastic  vulgarity  cha- 
racterized their  impious  sanctimony,  devotion  struggled  hard 
and  anxiously  to  exclude  nature,  and  slovenliness,  and 
superstition,  to  substitute  themselves  for  religion.  Sad  to 
relate,  the  "restoration"  produced  another  and  lamentable 
change  in  manners,  and  gave  a  sudden  direction  to  unreal 
pleasure  and  licentious  love.  The  distractions  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  James  abated,  a  little,  that  dissolute  ma- 
nia ;  and  the  solid  and  satisfactory  consolidation  of  public 
affairs  that  followed  under  the  third  William,  together  with 
the  firm,  but  respectful  "  complaints'*  of  the  Court,  (urged  in 
terms  of  masculine,  if  not  exalted  disapprobation)  against 
*'  unlawful  gallantry, '^  gave  to  the  female  character  a  nappy 
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turn  towards  those  elegant  manners,  that  refined  politeness, 
and  inestimable  public  virtue,  in  which  it  has,  down  to  the 

{)resent  time,  (with  the  melancholy  exception  of  the  last  vo- 
uptuuus  reign,)  made  no  inconsiderable  advance.  It  is  a 
duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  as  well  as  to  myself  and  my 
readers,  to  state  in  this  place  : — ^that  prior  to  the  accession 
of  the  present  unambitious  but  popular  Prince  of  Hanover, 
and  his  Queen  Consort,  to  the  throne  of  the  Britbh  realms 
— if  popular  opinion  and  declaim er  may  be  trusted,  the 
severe  pen  of  the  satirist  relied  on  for  truth,  or  the  sectarian 
Preacher  be  believed — the  feminine  virtues  were,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  happy  reign,  on  the  decline.  For 
my  own  part,  I  may  not  presume  to  determine  so  delicate 
a  point;  but  venture  to  express  a  well-grounded  hope,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  "  British  Fair"  will,  m  this  age  of  Chris- 
tianity and  education,  contribute  to  the  statements  of  the 
satirist,  the  public  and  private  declaimer,  and  the  drawings 
room  orator.  The  English  people,  very  naturally  and  sensibly, 
look  up  to  their  benevolent  and  amiable  Queen,  for  a  peer- 
less and  splendid  example  in  this,  and  all  other  respects,  rela- 
tive to  woman ;  and,  without  doubt,  they  have  been  led  to  this 
demonstrable  confidence  with  every  better  feeling  which  cha- 
racterizes and  lifts  them,  as  it  were,  above  ordinary  humanity. 
They  feel,  notwithstanding  the  unhallowed  and  murderous 
"  age  of  chivalry"  is  passed  away,  and  the  licentious  and 
unredeeming  profligacy  of  the  Courts  of  our  Eighth  Harry, 
and  other  sovereigns  who  followed  in  succession,  exist  no 
longer,  that  they  live  in  an  age,  which  aspires  to  a  lofty 
pre-eminence  for  womanly  worth  and  virtue — ^for  all  that 
should  adorn  and  emblazon  the  attributes  of  female  cha- 
racter on  the  escutcheon  of  historical  and  happy  memory. 
Posterity  will  believe  this,  and  if  I  do  not  greatly  err,  posterity 
will  also  applaud  and  emulate  the  practical  virtues,  the  moral 
and  religious  tone,  the  educational  exertions  of  those  ennobling 
spirits  of  womankind,  who  have  the  happiness  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Adelaide  as  their  exalted  and  excellent  patroness. 

But  to  return. — While  the  manners  and  the  character  of 
European  women  have  been  held  out  in  such  a  variety  of 
colours;  while  they  have,  in  fine,  been  subject  to  so  many 
mutations,  from  the  eventful  transitions  of  that  horrid  bauble 
Fashion,  or  of  government  and  religion ;  the  females  of  the 
glowing  East  have  invariably  borne  the  same  unaltered 
appearance :  their  manners,  habits,  and  fashions,  like  their 
blue  and  cloudless  skies—  or  rather  their  rocks — have  stood, 
unchanged,  the  ravages  of  ages :  and  although  the  king- 
doms of  which  they  are  a  part,  have  frequently  changed 
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masters,  and  yielded  to  the  destroying  swords  of  victorious 
conquerors;  nevertheless,  the  absolute  laws  by  which  they  are 
ruled  and  enslaved,  have,  till  of  late — and  with  reference  to 
reviving  Greece,  and  altered  Turkey  and  Egypt — never  been 
ameliorated,  or  materially  changed. 

In  taking,  as  I  have  done,  only  a  passing  \'iew  of  the 
eastern  women,  to  the  end  that  I  might  set  down  the  results, 
I  can  almost  imagine  myself  like  the  solitary  student,  who, 
from  some  beetling  cliff)  surveys  the  calm  expanse  of  the 
labouring  ocean,  and  gazes  in  vain  and  lingeringly  for  variety 
and  diversity.  The  female  Hindoos,  by  whom  a  quarter 
of  the  eastern  Indies  has  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest 
times,  are  at  present,  as  they  ever  have  been,  the  same, 
without  change.  Nay,  the  religion  of  that  successful  mounte- 
bank Mahomet,  which  gave  to  the  women  who  professed 
it,  no  less  an  advantage  over  the  confiding  disciples  of 
Brama,  than  an  exemption  from  burning  on  the  funeral  piles 
of  their  deceased  husbands,  could  not  persuade  a  single 
Hindoo  to  cast  off  the  "  mysterious  spell"  of  the  latter,  and 
become  a  disciple  of  the  former,  nor  ever  effected  the  slightest 
difference  in  their  natural  and  aboriginal  condition  ;  nor,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  change  their  customs  and  manners.  The 
exemption,  it  is  true,  was  the  only  advantage  introduced  by 
the  blind  and  stupid  chicanery  of  Mahomet — by  some  well* 
meaning  persons,  called  religion,  as  connected  and  relative  to 
women  of  the  East.  The  rigour  of  their  confinement  was  not 
diminished  thereby,  nor  was  any  additional  consequence  con- 
ferred upon  them. 

Although  Asia  was  originally  the  seat  of  learning,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  it  is  the  very  vortex  of  dis- 
mal ignorance,  and  consequently  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  notions  which  the  Asiatics  entertained  of  their 
women  formerly,  than  at  this  period  of  our  own  and  their 
history.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  notions,  besides 
their  being  disadvantageous,  were  too  frequently,  if  not  in- 
variably, oppressed  with  a  brutality  and  indelicacy  at  once 
disgusting.  Had  the  manners  and  habits  of  these  females 
been  subject  to  the  same  or  similar  changes  as  they  are  in 
Europe,  we  .might  have  expected  the  like  changes  in  their 
sentiments  and  in  writings  of  their  men :  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  however,  and  I  have  strong  grounds  for  presuming  that 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  Solomon,  himself — by  a  few  of 
the  apocryphal  writers — together  with  the  pristine  Pundits 
(or  the  Braminical  expositors  of  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos)  are 
the  identical  sentiments  of  this  epoch.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  the  studious  and  inquinng  reader  will  consider,  that 
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in  the  treatment  of  the  sex,  no  alteration  for  good  has  taken 
precedence  of  what  was,  and  is  held  to  be,  bad ;  which  I  con- 
ceive must  have  occurred,  had  the  hearts  of  men  been  more 
inclined  to  feel  a  proper  affection  for  them. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Asiatics,  and  such  the  mode 
in  which  they  t3rrannize  over  their  women :  but,  strange  to 
tell — their  tongues,  in  the  utmost  dissonance  with  these 
sentiments,  invariably  utter  a  language  to  which  their  hearts 
are  altogether  estranged,  and  the  whole  of  their  conduct  and 
comportment  positively  prove  the  contrary  of  their  assevera^ 
tions ;  while  in  the  absence  of  the  sex,  they  seem  to  despise  and 
manifest  contempt — ^yet  in  their  presence,  when  influenced 
by  passion,  they  not  only  pretend  to  pay  them  the  utmost 
deference,  but  even  address  themselves  as  if  they  considered 
them  something  above  the  level  of  human  creatures.  When 
the  love-spell  was  at  an  end,  notwithstanding  the  speech  may 
still  be  adulatory  (and  to  a  man  of  understanding,  repulsive 
and  even  morsdly  criminal),  they  will,  amid  all  this  unholy 
concord  of  sweet  sound,  punish  even  with  severity,  for  the 
most  trifling  ofience  her,  whom  a  few  moments  before,  they 
appeared  to  idolize ;  and  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  ofience 
whatever,  incarcerate  her :  denying  the  social  intercourse  and 
human  consolation  to  be  derived  from  society,  and  almost 
from  the  lovely  and  illuminating  lights  and  majesty  of  indul- 
gent heaven — a  solitary  and  pining  prisoner :  and,  if  Jealousy 
should  arise  in  their  breasts,  they  recklessly  consign  her 
to  die  a  cruel  and  tortuous  death ;  while  they  themselves, 
incapable  of  any  finer  religious  or  moral  feeling,  are  known  to 
exult  in  her  agonized  sufferings.  Human  nature  shudders  at 
the  recital  of  so  inhuman  a  catastrophe.  Gracious  power! 
why  are  such  deeds  permitted  to  be  done  ?  Since  thou  wert 
revealed  to  us,  and  since  our  Saviour  suffered,  and  the 
Scriptures  were  written  for  our  Spiritual  knowledge  and 
saving  health. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  however,  the  condition  of  the  sex — 
with  but  little,  very  littie  amelioration — has  been  no  better  than 
I  attempted  to  describe  as  existing  in  Asia,  and  devoted 
Afirica ;  and  such  it  will  continue,  in  all  human  likelihood,  as 
long  as  the  males  continue  the  "  slaves"  of  an  iron  hearted 
despot,  and  most  likely  the  irrecoverable  bondsmen  of  igno-^ 
ranee  and  barbarity. 

The  discovery  of  America,  by  Vespucius,  begat  something 
of  a  new  and  different  tone  ;  that  brave  man  opened  a  field 
for  the  ambition  of  the  statesman,  the  avarice  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher.     Vespucius 
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found  the  new  continent  peopled  by  a  race,    scarcely  differ- 
ing  in   their  lineaments  and  persons,   in  their  habits   and 
usages,  from  those  of  the  Old  World ;  and  when  contrasted, 
only  mere  children   in  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  distinguish  man  from  the  animal  crea- 
tion.     Such,    albeit,    were   both    sexes :   the   women  were 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from   the   other  sex    by  their 
habiliments,    habits   and    manners ;   nor  were   they  consi- 
derably inferior    to  them  as  regards  bodily  strength,    and 
hardly  less  patient   of   cold,  hunger,    thirst ;  or  less  fitted 
by  nature,   to  hunt  and  to  fish,    in  order  to  support  their 
existence.     Notwithstanding  this  natural  equipoise  of  animal 
capacity,   however,    the    males    had    entirely  enslaved  the 
females,    and,  with    a    degree    of   moral    cowardice   flung 
upon    their  not  unwilling  shoulders,  all  that  could  well  be 
called  labour,  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  while  they 
fancied  themselves  superior  to  such  base  drudgery,  and  in- 
tended for  the  sports  of  the  chase,  or  the  abominable  blood- 
spilling   traffic  of   war   and  crime !       Oppressed    and  dis- 
heartened as  the  sex  naturally  were  by  such  shameful  treat- 
ment, they  became  wholly  estranged  from  the  friendship  of 
men,  and  were  in  a  limited  degree  the  object  of  their  soli- 
citude— much  less  of  love.     They  thus  passed  through  life 
commonly  without  a  taste  of  any  of  its  pleasures,  and  could 
scarcely  be  said,  with  truth,  to  enjoy  any  privilege  beside 
personal  liberty.     It  was  not  so  in  every  part  of  the  newly 
discovered  America.    Among  numerous  savage  tribes,  women 
enjoyed  almost  the  entire  share  of  the  legislative  authority — 
if   not  absolute    rule.     The    condition   of  the   sex  was  not 
properly  regulated  or  adjusted  to  any  medium :  they  were 
either  raised  above  the  standard  of  good  and  safe  policy,  and 
invested  with  powers  to  act,  of  the  most  alarming  kind;  or 
lowered  to  a  level  utterly   revolting  to   human   sensibility, 
and  degraded  by  the  most  horrible  slavery. 

In  this  state,  I  am  persuaded,  the  women  of  America  were 
found  by  the  discoverers  of  the  new  world ;  a  state  from 
which  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  they  would  soon  have  been 
rescued  by  European  civilization,  politeness,  and  hiunanity. 
Deeply  do  1  regret  to  record  that  the  very  contrary  was 
the  fact : — our  unholy  love  of  "  glittering  gold"  thoroughly 
outweighed  both  humanity  and  politeness ;  and  instead  of 
immediately  ameliorating  the  slavery  of  the  sex,  or  abo- 
lishing that  abhorrent  system,  wherever  our  power  could 
reach — with  Anglo-Saxon  barbarity,  we  extended  it  to  the 
male  sex  also !  Let  us  look  at  America,  at  this  advanced 
and  propitious  epoch,  and  what  an  instructive  and  salutary 
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lesson,  bo£h  of  legisl&tioa,  puUic  yirtue,  and  religious  and 
moral  jurisprudence,  does  she  soberly  and  constitutionally 
teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ? 

In  the  state  I  have  just  described,  the  women  of  America 
had  been,  it  is  most  probable,  for  unnumbered  ages;  but 
as  they  knew  not  how  to  write,  they  had  no  historical  records, 
and  it  is  not  known  if  their  states  underwent  any  changes, 
or  whether  they,  at  any  time,  altered  their  habits  and 
manners.  It  has,  of  a  truth,  been  represented,  that  the 
Mexicans  possessed  a  description  of  historical  records — ^kept 
by  means  of  what  they  called  quipos,  or  chords,  so  tvristed  and 
knotted  as  to  render  them  capable  of  describing  past  events, 
with  some  correctness  and  celerity — as  our  books  enable  us  to 
do ;  but  I  incline  to  believe  (so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  have 
been  the  accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  on 
this  head)  that  this  statement  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  and 
consequently  that  the  absence  of  any  relative  facts  prove 
its  incorrectness. 

I  would,  most  willingly,  have  considered  the  "  full  point" 
I  have  just  placed  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence,  the 
concluding  one  of  this  **  paper ;"  but,  I  confess,  there  appears 
to  me  some  clear  and  defensible  reason  for  a  short 
'<  summinjg  up."  And  I  am  reconciled  to  this  conclusion,  not 
so  much  £om  any  latent  ambition  of  my  own  self-love,  or 
desire  to  exhibit  my  style  and  mental  authoritativeness,  as 
from  a  conviction,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter 
not  only  elicits,  but  makes  it  imperative  on  me  to  obey  the 
dictum  of  the  spirit  of  intellect,  and  of  moral  and  religious 
ommpotence,  which  penrades  my  mind. 

I  cannot  but  feel  a  sad  and  sorrowing  reluctance  in 
obtruding  my — I  hope  not  individual  opinion,  upon  my  reader, 
after  having  occupied  attention  for  some  time;  but  I  dare 
to  do  so,  because  I  feel  a  deep  and  intense  interest  in  the 
"  cause''  I  am  pleading,  and  shall  (if  my  life  be  spared  to  me) 
continue  to  advocate.  I  do  so,  too,  that  I  may  repeat  once 
more  my  decided  opinion  that  all  public  and  pnvate  mis- 
rule— all  domestic  and  filial  disobedience — ^all  national  and 
religious  competition  and  disquietude,  as  well  as  the  unhappy 
and  lamented  existence  of  "  moral  crime,'*  I  have  set  fortJk 
in  this  paper,  are  committed — ^not,  in  truth,  by  man  to  his 
feUow  men — ^but  by  man,  to  that  created  object  of  unut- 
terable affection — woman.  It  behoves  us  as  christian  spirits, 
having  some  pretensions  to  the  magnificent  character  and 
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noble  attributes  of  our  immortal  Maker,  to  regard  tbe  proper 
appreciation  of  woman  as  a  part  of  our  religion  ;  as  a  charm 
against  tbe  overwhelming  and  souMestroying  absence  of 
any  real  worship  of  the  Deity — any  knowledge  of  heaven 
— any  hope  of  enjoying,  either  here  or  hereafter,  that  life- 
continuing  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  man's  pious  and 
better  understanding. 

"  God  of  our  Fathers !  who,  in  this  out  land. 

When  his  sworn  foes,  with  fury  drunic  and  blind, 
To  worlc  the  ruin  of  thy  Church  design'd, 
Didst  blast  their  counsels,  and  thy  outstretched  hand. 
Where  her  high  towers  in  beauteous  order  stand. 
Was  as  a  shield  of  flame,  again  combin'd 
Men  of  all  creeds  with  men  whose  '  ulcerous  mind ' 
Frets  at  all  creeds  alike,  a  recreant  band. 

Again  they  rage  ;  and  those  who  should  be  ours. 
With  more  than  wishes,  more  than  loud  applause. 

Abet  their  purpose;  still  though  danger  lours. 
Strong  in  thy  strength  we  will  not  shrinlc  or  pause. 

But  on  to  meet  it !  Nerve,  oh !  nerve  our  '  powers,* 
God  of  our  Fathers !  we  maintain  thy  cause.'* 

''  Let  it  be  deeply,  and  incessantly  impressed,  upon  the 
minds  of  all,  that  tne  people  of  God  are  members  of  his  im-« 
mutable  church,  which  consists  not  merely  of  present  and 
visible  worshippers,  but  of  the  good  men  of  all  ages :  and 
little  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  they  who  have  completed  their 
course,  who  have  fully  proved  the  might  of  the  heavenly 
Spirit,  and  the  worth  of  the  Redeemer's  intercession;  that 
they  who  form  the  most  glorious  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Christian  Church,  should  be  now  passing  the  first  ages  of 
their  glory  in  unconscious  rest.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
redeemed  are  members  of  that  mystical  body  of  which  Christ 
is  himself  the  head ;  for  the  church  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of 
him  that  filleth  *  all  in  all.'  And  this  is  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  no  soul  which  hath  been  converted,  can 
ever  cease  to  be  conscious ;  for  how  should  any  member  of 
that  body  lose  its  quickening,  which  hath  the  fountain  of 
eternal  life  to  replenish  it  ?  Would  Christ  be  fittingly  clothed 
with  glory  on  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  did  the  living  stream 
stop  short,  leaving  the  forms  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
himself  slumbering  ifor  want  of  its  revivifying  power?  No! 
the  life  and  energy  which  Christ  derives  from  nis  Almighty 
Father,  descend  in  undiminished  currents  to  the  humblest 
members  of  his  body :  the  life — the  inconceivable,  essential 
life,  which,  finding  the  frame  even  of  glorified  humanity  too 
narrow  a  vessel  for  its  fulness,  beams  forth,  and  mingling  with 
the  celestial  light  around  him,  mantles  his  form  with  all  the 
splendour  of  Deity ;  that  life,  thus  glorious  in  Christ,  envelops 
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the  sin-emancipated  and  renewed  souls  of  his  people,  difiuses 
itself  with  inexhaustible  plenteousness  through  all  the  issues 
of  rational  being,  and  keeps  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven, — 
both  of  saints  still  lighting  the  good  fight,  and  of  saints  who 
have  gone  to  their  reward. 

Let  me  adjure  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
profitable  for  the  sex,  and  the  living — in  the  name  of  reli* 
gion,  virtue,  beauty — and  what  else  may  be  deemed  fitting 
the  occasion,  and  aptly  proper — the  British  Women  who 
become  brides,  wives,  mothers,  governesses  of  families — to 
strenuously  and  unceasingly  inculcate  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  divine  Christian  faith  to  all  that  are  under  their 
domestic  authority,  and,  above  all,  the  practice  of  morning 
and  evening  prayers.  Soon  shall  we  perceive  the  yet 
boundless  results  of  a  nearer  approach  to  practical  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  abode  of  light  and  loveliness — ^gracious  and 
pitying  heaven.  Ed. 
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As  we  glance  o*er  the  scenes  in  life's  prospect  appearing. 
How  few  do  we  find  tliat  are  lovely  and  bright ! 

But  if  aught  in  that  view  sheds  a  ray  that  is  cheering. 
From  woman,  dear  woman,  it  borrowes  its  light. 

When  our  cheeks,  with  our  wine,  are  in  harmony  glowing, 
The  joys  of  the  revel  her  triumph  proclaim ; 

For  the  charm  that  sets  goblets  and  hearts  overflowing, 
Is  woman, — that  dear  irresistible  name ! 

Does  the  Warrior  exult  in  his  terrible  duty  ? 

Yet  deem  not  his  heart  by  ambition  possessed  :— 
His  wreath  must  be  wove  by  the  soft  hand  of  beauty. 

And  woman's  the  star  he  would  win  to  his  breast. 

The  Mariner  roams  through  the  deserts  of  ocean, 
The  youth  of  the  Worldling  in  labour  is  past, — 

But  Love  is  the  impulse  that  sets  them  in  motion. 
And  woman's  the  magnet  that  draws  them  at  last. 

There  is  not  a  path  in  this  life  but  is  thorny, — 
There  is  not  a  scene  but  is  gloomy  as  night ; 

Till  the  roses  of  Love  are  bestrewed  through  the  journey. 
And  woman,  dear  woman !  difiuses  her  light . 


«   *   • 
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We  cannot  take  a  survey  of  countries  and  ages,  without  re- 
marking that  women  have  been  uniformly  adored  and 
oppressed — loved  and  despised. 

Man,  who  has  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  abusing  his 
power,  has  everywhere  availed  himself  of  their  wealuiess, 
while  he  paid  homage  to  their  beauty,  and  has  been  at  once 
their  tyrant  and  their  slave : 

Nature  herself,  in  forming  beings  with  so  much  sensibility, 
and  so  much  softness,  seems  to  be  much  more  interested  m 
their  charms  than  their  happiness.  For  ever  encompassed 
with  afflictions,  and  with  fears,  they  partake  all  our  evils,  and 
are,  besides,  subject  to  others  pecunar  to  their  sex. 

In  giving  life  to  their  infants,  they  hazard  the  loss  of  their 
own  :  every  change  which  they  experience,  impairs  their 
health :  cruel  disorders  despoil  their  beauty,  and  threaten  them 
with  death  j  or  at  best,  the  slower,  but  certain  hand  of  time, 
by  daily  stealing  from  them  a  part  of  themselves,  destroys 
their  charms.  They  can  then  only  e:q>ect  protection  from 
the  humiliating  sentiment  of  compassion,  or  the  feeble  bond 
of  gratitude. 

Society  still  adds  to  the  evils  which  nature  has  provided  for 
them.  More  than  half  the  globe  is  covered  with  savages, 
amongst  all  which  people  the  women  are  extremely  miserable. 
Man,  in  his  savage  state,  is  at  the  same  time  fierce  and 
indolent;  active  only  from  necessity,  but  carried  by  an 
invincible  inclination  to  repose,  he  knows  scarcely  any  thing 
of  love  but  appetite ;  and,  having  none  of  those  moral  ideas, 
which  alone  can  soften  the  hnranny  of  that  strength  which  his 
untutored  mind  accustoms  him  to  regard  as  the  only  law  of 
nature,  he  commands  despotically  those  beings  who  are  his 
equals  in  reason,  but  his  subjects  from  weakness.  Women, 
amongst  the  Indians,  are  what  the  Ilotes  were  amongst  the 
Spartans;  a  conquered  people,  obliged  to  labour  for  their 
conquerors. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Oronoque,  mothers  have  been 
seen  to  miurder  their  girls  out  of  tenderness,  and  strangle 
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them  in  their  hirth ;  which  barbarous  pity  they  regard  as  a 
duty.     Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  misery  ? 

If  we  look  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  shall  find  another 
species  of  despotism  and  tyranny:  amongst  them,  confine- 
ment, and  the  domestic  servitude  of  women,  is  authorized  by 
the  manners,  and  consecrated  by  the  laws.  In  Tiurkey,  in 
Persia,  in  Hindostan,  in  Japan,  and  in  the  vast  empire  of 
China,  one  half  of  the  human  species  is  oppressed  oy  the 
other.  These  excesses  of  oppression  take  their  rise  from  the 
excess  of  love  itself:  all  Asia  is  covered  with  domestic  prisons, 
where  beauty  in  slavery  attends  the  caprices  of  a  master. 

There,  multitudes  of  women  have  beauty,  senses,  and 
w^ill  but  for  one  man.  The  triumphs  of  these  are  mo- 
mentary; but  their  rivalships,  their  hatred,  and  their  iur}', 
perpetual.  In  these  countnes,  women  are  obliged  to  repay 
even  their  servitude  with  the  most  tender  love,  or,  what 
is  more  frightful,  with  the  resemblance  of  love  which  they  do 
not  feel ;  and  the  most  humiliating  despotism  subjects  them 
to  the  authority  of  masters  incapable  of  aught  approaching 
sentiment.  All  their  education  tends  to  moral  debasement ; 
each  virtue  is  constrained,  even  their  pleasures  are  melan- 
choly and  involuntary ;  and,  after  an  existence  of  a  few  years, 
their  old  age  is  long  and  frightful. 

In  more  temperate  countries,  where  the  climate  gives 
less  ardour  to  desires,  and  places  more  confidence  in  virtue, 
the  women  are  not  deprived  pf  their  liberty ;  but  the  severity 
of  legislation  has  every  where  placed  them  in  a  state  of 
dependence. 

In  one  place  they  are  condemned  to  retirement,  and 
excluded  from  pleasures  as  from  business ;  in  another,  a  long 
tutelage  seems  to  insult  their  reason.  Injured  in  one  climate 
by  polygamy,  whidi  gives  them  their  rivals  for  their  constant 
companions :  subjected  in  another  to  indissoluble  bands,  which 
often  join,  for  ever,  sweetness  to  ferocity,  and  sensibility  to 
hatred:  constrained  in  their  desires,  constrained  in  the 
distribution  of  their  fortunes,  the  laws  deprive  them  even  of 
their  will. 

They  are,  besides,  slaves  to  the  public  opinion,  which  exerts 
its  empire  over  them,  and  makes  a  crime  even  of  appearances; 
encompassed  on  every  side  with  judges,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  their  seducers,  and  their  tyrants ;  and  who,  after  having 
prepared  their  faults,  punish  them  by  dishonour,  or  usurp  the 
right  of  defaming  them  upon  suspicion.  Such  is  pretty  nearly 
the  fate  of  women  throughout  the  world. 

According  to  climate  and  age,  man,  in  regard  to  the  sex, 
is  either  indifferent,  or  an  oppressor.     It  is  tnus  they  some- 

f3 
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times  experience  the  cold  aud  calm  oppression  which  is 
inspired  by  pride,  sometimes  the  violent  and  terrible  oppression 
prompted  by  jealousy.  When  they  are  not  beloved,  they  are 
nothing;  when  they  are  adored,  they  are  tormented;  love  or 
indifference  are  almost  equally  their  enemies.  Upon  three 
quarters  of  the  globe,  nature  has  placed  them  between  con* 
tempt  and  unhappiness. 

£ven  amongst  the  very  people  by  whom  their  power  was 
most  acknowledged,  we  find  men  who  have  endeavoured  to 
deprive  them  of  every  species  of  glory. 

A  celebrated  Greek  has  said  *,  that  the  woman  the  most 
virtuous,  is  her  who  is  least  spoken  of.  Thus  this  severe 
man,  whilst  he  imposed  duties,  took  from  them  the  reward  of 
public  esteem ;  and  whilst  he  exalted  virtues,  made  it  a  crime 
to  aspire  to  honour. 

If  one  of  the  Grecian  women  had  undertaken  to  defend 
the  cause  of  her  sex,  she  might  have  said  to  him,  how  great 
is  your  injustice !  If  we  have  a  right  to  virtues  like  you,  why 
should  we  not  have  a  right  to  praise?  **  Public  esteem"  is 
the  property  of  those  who  know  now  to  merit  it.  Our  duties, 
it  is  true,  are  different  to  yours;  but  when  they  are 
fulfilled,  they  contribute  to  your  felicity  and  the  delights  of 
life.  We  are  wives  and  mothers;  it  is  we  who  form  the 
tender  ties  of  kindred.  It  is  we  who  soften  that  almost  savage 
rudeness  which  belongs  perhaps  to  strength,  and  which  every 
moment  might  make  man  the  enemy  of  man.  We  cultivate 
in  you  that  sensibility  which  softens  the  manners;  and  our 
tears  remind  you  that  there  are  unhappy  beings. 

In  fine,  you  are  not  ignorant,  that,  like  you,  we  have  need 
of  courage.  More  weak,  we  have  also  more  to  struggle  with. 
Nature  proves  us  by  sorrow,  the  laws  by  constraint ;  and  our 
virtue  is  tempted  by  trials.  Sometimes,  also,  our  country 
demands  sacnfices  of  us.  When  you  shed  your  blood  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  you  ouffht  to  know  that  it  is  oturs.  In 
givinff  to  it  our  hui^ands  and  our  sons,  we  give  it  more  than 
ourselves;  for  in  the  field  of  battle  you  can  but  die,  but  we 
have  the  unhappiness  to  survive  those  who  are  most  dear  to  us. 
Ah!  wherefore,  whilst  your  arrogant  vanity  is  unceasingly 
employed  in  covering  the  earth  wiu  statues,  mausoleums,  luid 
inscriptions,  endeavouring,  were  it  possible,  to  immortalize 
your  names,  and  to  live  again  when  you  shall  be  no  more,  do 
you  condemn  us  to  remain  unknown,  and  desire  oblivion  and 
eternal  silence  should  be  our  lot  ? 


Thucydides. 
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Be  not  our  tyrants  in  every  thing;  permit  our  names  to 
be  sometimes  mentioned  out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which 
we  live ;  allow  gratitude  or  love  to  engrave  it  on  the  tomb 
where  our  ashes  are  to  repose ;  and  deprive  us  not  of  that 
esteem,  which,  next  to  the  approbation  of  our  own  hearts,  it 
the  sweetest  recompense  of  merit. 

We  must  allow  that  all  men  are  not  equally  unjust;  in 
some  countries  they  have  paid  public  homage  to  women :  the 
arts  have  been  employed  to  raise  monuments  to  them, 
eloquence  to  celebrate  their  virtues,  and  a  thousand  authors 
have  been  pleased  to  collect  all  their  shining  actions. 

We  mean  not  to  enter  into  details,  which  perhaps  would 
fatigue  through  their  uniformity;  but  would  see  in  general 
what  are  the  qualities,  and  the  different  sorts  of  merit  of  which 
women  are  susceptible ;  how  far  government,  circumstances, 
and  laws,  can  influence  their  manners,  and  the  imperceptible 
effects  which  policy  has  over  their  minds. 

We,  proceed,  then  to  examine  what  women  have  been  in 
different  ages,  and  in  what  manner  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or 
the  nations  in  which  they  have  lived,  have  influenced  their 
character.  This  shall  be,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  history  of 
that  part  of  human  kind,  which  the  other  flatter  and  calum* 
niate  by  turns,  and  sometimes  without  knowing  them ;  for  it 
is  the  rate  of  the  female  world,  as  it  is  the  fate  of  kings,  to 
be  rarely  spoken  of  with  truth;  but  to  be  oftener  estimated 
according  to  humour  or  interest,  than  by  the  rules  of  justice. 

This  essay  shall  neither  be  a  paneg3rric  nor  a  satire,  but  a 
collection  of  such  observations  and  facts,  as  will  show  to  us 
what  women  have  been,  what  they  are,  and  what  they  are 
capable  of  being. 

We  And  first  in  Plutarch,  the  panegyrist  and  the  judge  of 
so  many  celebrated  men,  a  work  entitled,  The  Virtuout 
Actions  of  Women,  It  is  addressed  to  a  lady  named  CUa,  of 
whom  we  know  but  little ;  but  her  connection,  alone,  with  the 

Shilosopher  of  Chseronea,  has  induced  some  writers  to  place 
er  in  the  rank  of  female  philosophers. 
Plutarch,  at  the  head  of  that  work,  blames  those  who  would 
deprive  women  of  the  just  praises  which  are  their  due. 
'<  One  might,"  says  he,  ''draw  a  parallel  between  Anacreon 
and  Sappho,  between  Semiramis  and  Sesostris,  between  Teni- 
quil  and  Servius,  between  Brutus  and  Portia.  The  talents  and 
virtues  are  modified  by  circumstances  and  persons ;  but  the 
source  is  the  same ;  there  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  only  the 
surface  and  the  colours  which  are  different." 

He  speaks  afterwards  of  a  great  number  of  women  of  all 
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nations,  who  have  shown  examples  of  courage,  and  a  generous 
contempt  for  death ;  he  quotes  the  Phocian  women,  who,  be- 
fore a  combat  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  their  city, 
consented  to  bury  themselves  in  the  flames,  if  the  battle  was 
lost ;  and  crowned  the  first  who  proposed  this  advice  in  the 
council,  with  flowers":  he  speaks  of  others,  who,  in  a  besieged 
city,  made  the  men  blush  for  a  dishonourable  capitulation ; 
others,  who,  at  an  engagement,  seeing  their  husbands  and  their 
sons  fly  from  the  enemy,  ran  before  them,  shutting  up  the 
passages,  and  forced  them  to  return  to  victory  or  death ;  others, 
who,  in  a  place  which  was  besieged,  flew  to  the  ramparts,  de- 
fended their  city,  and  repulsed  an  army ;  many,  who  resisted 
and  braved  tyrants,  and  who,  the  moment  the  tyrant  was  no 
more,  ran  and  danced  before  the  conspirators,  and  crowned 
them  with  their  own  hands ;  many,  who  themselves  gave  liberty 
to  their  country ;  some,  who  exposed  themselves  to  death,  and 
loaded  themselves  with  chains,  to  redeem  their  captive  hus- 
bands ;  Camma,  who  poisoned  herself  at  the  altar — thereby  to 
poison  the  assassin  of  ner  husband — and  turning  towards  him, 
1  have  only  lived,  said  she,  to  revenge  my  husband — it  is  done. 
Thou,  meantime,  in  place  of  a  nuptial  bed,  order  that  they 
prepare  for  thee  a  tomb. 

He  speaks,  also,  of  the  women  of  Gaul,  who,  in  a  civil 
war,  threw  themselves  between  two  armies,  separated,  and  re- 
conciled the  combatants ;  by  which  they  merited  and  obtained 
the  honour  to  be  afterwards  admitted  to  the  public  deliberations, 
and  sometimes  to  be  taken  for  arbiters  between  nations. 

After  these  generous  and  noble  qualities,  by  which  women 
seem  to  be  raised  above  themselves,  Plutarch  has  given  ex« 
amples  of  those  gentle  virtues,  which,  while  they  surpHse  us 
less,  must  charm  us  more,  as  being  the  proper  and  natural 
merit  of  the  sex. 

He  praises  the  women  of  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  where 
in  seven  hundred  years,  says  he,  no  one  could  advance  an 
example  of  weakness  in  a  young  person,  nor  of  adultery  in  a 
married  one. 

In  speaking  of  the  young  Milesian  women,  he  mentions  a 
fact  wmch  merits  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Crowds  of 
them  put  themselves  to  death ;  they  were  undoubtedly  at  that 
age  when  nature  stirs  up  unquiet  and  vague  inclinations, 
which  violently  disturb  the  imagination ;  when  the  soul,  asto- 
nished at  its  new  desires,  feels  melancholy  succeed  to  calm, 
and  to  the  playfulness  of  infancy.  Nothing,  says  he,  could 
prevent  the  suicides,  until  they  made  a  law  which  sentenced 
the  first  woman  who  kiUed  herself  to  be  exposed  in  the 
public  places.     These  young  girls  dared  to  die,  but  no  one 
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dared  expose  herself  to  shame,  even  after  death ;    and  the 
suicides  ceased.* 

Besides  this  work  of  Plutarch,  we  have  another  in  honour 
of  the  Spartan  women,  quoting  a  numher  of  their  expressions, 
which  show  their  courage  and  strength.  It  is  there  we  find 
souls  altogether  different  from  those  we  are  acquainted  with ; 
natural  affection  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  their  country ;  honour 
prevailing  over  tenderness ;  the  name  of  citizen  preferred  to 
that  of  mother ;  tears  of  joy  shed  over  the  lifeless  corpse 
of  a  child  covered  with  wounds,  and  maternal  hands  armed 
against  a  son  capahle  of  cowardice ;  orders  of  death  sent  to 
a  son  suspected  of  crime ;  sorrow  and  complaints  regarded 
either  as  a  weakness,  or  as  an  outrage ;  and  mtrepidity  even 
in  servitude. 

He  gives  an  example  of  one  amongst  them,  who  being  pri- 
soner, and  sold  as  a  slave,  was  interrogated.  What  do  you  know  ? 
To  he  free,  replied  she :  and,  when  her  master  had  commanded 
a  thing  injurious  to  her  honour.  You  are  not  worthy  of  m«, 
said  she,  and  abandoned  herself  to  death. 

Those  who  judge  of  what  has  been  by  what  exists ;  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  influence  which  a  legislation  con- 
ceived and  framed  by  one  head,  and  combined  in  all  its  parts, 
has  over  the  minds  of  a  people,  can  never  have  an  idea  of  so 
much  courage  in  the  sex,  which  appears  much  more  destined 
to  be  tender  than  brave.  But  such  is  the  power  of  institutions 
and  examples. 

Amongst  the  Greeks,  who  were  almost  all  republicans,  the 
manners  of  the  women  were  properly  austere.     The  retire- 


*  Plutarch,  in  the  same  book,  quotes  another  action  of  a  woman, 
which,  even  at  this  day,  might  serve  for  an  excellent  lesson  of 
political  economy.  A  certain  king^  who  believed  that  gold  was 
riches,  exhausted  the  inhabitants  of  his  country  by  making  them 
work  the  mines.  Every  thing  went  to  ruin.  The  inhabitants,  in 
this  distress,  had  recourse  to  the  queen ;  who  gave  secret  orders  to 
die  workers  in  gold,  to  prepare  golden  loaves,  golden  meat,  and 
fruit  in  gold  ;  and  when  the  prince  returned  from  a  journey, 
ordered  them  to  be  served  up  before  him.  This  sight  rejoiced  him 
at  first,  but  soon  after  he  found  himself  hungry,  and  asked  for 
victuals.  "  We  have  nothing  but  gold,"  replied  the  queen ;  "  your 
luids  are  dried  up,  they  bring  forth  nothing ;  we  have  served  you 
up  what  you  love,  and  the  only  thing  which  is  left  us."  The  king 
understood  her,  and  corrected  himself  This  fact,  which  is  little 
known,  deserves  to  be  embellished  by  the  ingenious  and  poignant 
writer,  who  made  of  fables  moral  instruction  for  young  women. 
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ment  in  which  they  passed  their  lives,  fortified  their  souls' ; 
the  public  poverty  retrenched  the  means  of  corruption ;  and 
the  general  sense  of  honom*  elevated  their  minds.  It  was 
their  pride,  not  to  be  inferior  to  their  sons,  their  brothers,  or 
their  husbands.  And,  not  being  able  to  draw  the  men  to 
them,  they  raised  themselves  to  their  level. 

Besides,  in  those  early  ages,  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of 
states,  and  of  the  civilization  of  men,  each  sex  was  equally 
exposed  to  the  common  danger :  republics,  or  kingdoms  con- 
sisting of  one  city,  were  unceasingly  menaced  or  invaded; 
and,  as  the  national  hatreds  were  more  irritated,  by  the 
mutual  interfering  of  interests,  they  were  the  more  violent, 
and  less  willing  to  forgive. 

Wars,  which  amongst  us  are  the  wars  of  kings,  were  then 
the  wars  of  the  people,  and  they  fought  to  destroy.  A  defeat 
was  particularly  cu'eadful  to  women,  because  the  servitude 
established  by  conquest  was  only  an  asylum  against  death, 
but  never  against  shame. 

In  the  interior  government  of  states,  the  uncertainty  of  laws, 
and  the  shocks  given  to  liberty,  opened  the  door  to  tyrants. 
The  right  of  commanding  was  then  the  right  of  abusing ;  the 
citizen  knew  not  what  he  had  to  hope  or  to  fear.  From  hence 
proceeded  resistances  and  conspiracies ;  from  hence  the  secret 
plots,  and  the  women  admitted  to  assist  in  vengeances,  because 
the  evils  extended  to  themselves,  and  oftentimes  they  were  in 
danger  of  losing  more  than  their  lives.  It  was  then  that  the 
two  sexes  showed  the  same  inclinations  j  and  the  courage  was 
extreme,  because  of  the  danger. 

In  the  same  times,  and  from  the  same  motives,  there  were 
in  Europe,  as  in  Asia,  invasions,  voyages,  and  emigrations  of 
armed  people;  and  those  companies  of  wanderers  partook  at 
once  the  peril  and  the  presumption ;  there  must,  therefore, 
in  all  these  times,  have  been  a  hardihood  of  courage  in  the 
women ;  and  the  custom  of  struggling  with  evils  produced  in 
them  the  habit  of  combating  with  themselves,  and  inspired 
that  lofciness  which  is  so  much  connected  with  the  honour  of 
the  sex. 

It  is  almost  always  idleness,  and  the  inquiet  leisure  of  those 
societies  in  which  the  imagination  continually  produces  desires, 
and  the  soul  corrupts  itself  through  the  medium  of  all  the 
senses  at  once;  which  prepares  the  way  to  seduction.  But  the 
lives  of  such  women  being  mostly  either  tempestuous  or 
retired,  must  have  made  them  join  to  their  courage  a  lofty 
and  delicate  sense  of  honour. 

Courage  and  honour  are,  in  fact,  the  two  qualities  which 
Plutarch  so  much  praises  in  the  Greek  and  Barbarian  women. 
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Meanwhile,  as  even  in  those  times  there  were  different 
modes  of  government,  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  manners 
of  women  were  every  where  the  same. 

It  seems,  that  in  general,  in  the  islands  of  Greece,  the 
manners  were  more  pure  than  upon  the  continent.  The 
islanders,  heing  more  separated  from  their  neighbours,  could 
with  greater  ease  preserve  their  laws  and  their  virtue;  the 
martial  convent  of  Lacedemonia  must  necessarily  have  been 
more  austere  than  the  laughing  abode  of  Athens ;  and  Thebes, 
where  there  was  but  a  primitive  simplicity,  instead  of  luxury, 
could  not  have  resembled  Corinth,  which,  by  its  situation  and 
its  commerce,  drew  from  two  seas  riches  and  vices. 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  the  institutions  are  corrupt,  the 
general  spirit  of  honour  in  women  must  consequently  decline. 
But  it  is  pret^  remarkable,  that  in  Greece,  whilst  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  elegance  and  politeness,  the  courtesans  were 
treated  with  distinction — more  particularly  in  Athens. 

Let  us  inquire  by  what  means  it  was,  that,  in  a  country 
where  the  women  had  virtue,  this  order  of  females,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  a  disgrace  to  their  own  sex  and  to  ours, 
could  arrive  at  consideration,  and  sometimes  even  to  be  highly 
celebrated.     One  may,  I  think,  give  many  reasons  for  it 

In  the  first  place,  the  courtesans  were,  in  a  certain  degree, 
connected  with  religion.  The  Goddess  of  Beauty,  who  had 
altars  erected  to  her,  seemed  to  protect  their  state,  which  was 
for  her  a  species  of  worship.  The  coiutesans  invoked  Venus, 
when  the  state  was  in  danger,  and  after  the  battles ;  and  the 
Greeks  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  Miltiades  and 
Themistocles  were  great  men,  because  Lais  and  Glyceres  had 
sung  hymns  to  their  Goddess. 

The  courtesans  were  also  connected  with  religion  by  means 
of  the  arts ;  they  were  themselves  the  models  from  which  the 
artists  formed  those  statues  of  Venus  which  were  afterwards 
adored  in  the  temples.* 

They  belonged,  as  we  see,  to  the  statuaries,  and  to  the 
painters,  whose  works  they  embellished. 

They  were  most  of  them  musicians :  and  that  art,  more 
powerml  in  Greece  than  elsewhere,  was  an  addition  to  their 
oharms. 

•  Phrine  served  as  a  model  to  Praxiteles,  for  his  Venus  of  Gnidus : 
and,  during  the  feasts  of  Neptune,  which  were  held  near  Eleusis, 
Apelles  having  seen  the  same  courtesan  upon  the  sea-shore,  with 
no  other  covering  but  her  dishevelled  and  flowing  hair,  was  so  much 
dazzled  by  her  beauty,  that  he  took  from  thence  the  idea  of  his 
Venus  rising  from  the  flood. 
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We  know  what  enthusiasts  these  people  were  to  beauty. 
The  delicate  imagination  of  the  Greeks  adored  it  in  the 
temples,  admired  it  in  the  master-pieces  of  art,  contemplated 
it  in  their  exercises  and  games,  endeavoured  to  perfect  it  in 
their  marriages,  and  offered  it  the  prize  at  their  public  feasts. 

But,  amongst  women  of  honour,  the  solitary  beauty  was 
often  obscured  and  retired:  the  beauty  of  the  courtesans 
offering  itself  every  where,  every  where  attracted  homage. 

It  is  society  alone  which  can  discover  the  charms  of  the 
understanding ;  and  the  women  of  virtue  were  excluded  from 
society.  The  courtesans,  on  the  contrary,  lived  publicly  in 
Athens;  and  by  hearing  constant  conversations  upon  the 
subjects  of  philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry,  they  by  degrees  ac- 
quired a  taste,  which  polished  their  wit,  and  embellished  their 
con  variation. 

Their  houses  became  the  schools  of  eloquence ;  the  poets 
drew  from  thence  the  lively  taste  for  ridicule  and  grace ;  and 
philosophers,  ideas  which  often  might  have  escaped  themselves. 

Socrates  and  Pericles  found  each  other  at  Aspasia's,  as 
St.  Evremond  and  Cond^,  long  after,  found  each  other  at 
Ninon's.  At  the  houses  of  the  courtesans  they  acquired 
delicacy  and  taste ;  and  in  return  gave  them  reputation. 

Greece  was  governed  by  the  men  of  eloquence ;  and  the 
celebrated  courtesans,  by  their  power  over  the  orators,  must 
have  had  influence  in  affairs.  Their  power  extended  itself 
over  every  one,  even  over  Demosthenes,  so  terrible  to  tyrants; 
of  whom  it  is  said.  That  which  he  had  meditated  a  year,  a 
woman  overthrew  in  one  day.  This  in^uence  augmented 
their  consequence,  and  manifested  their  wit,  and  their  power 
of  pleasing. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws,  and  the  public  institutions,  by 
authorizing  the  retirement  of  women,  stamped  a  great  value 
upon  the  sanctity  of  marriages ;  but  in  Athens,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  luxury,  the  taste  for  arts  and  pleasures,  were  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  laws.  The  courtesans  were  then,  if  one  may 
say  so,  a  support  to  the  morals ;  the  vice  dispensed  out  of 
families  did  not  revolt ;  but  the  interior  vice,  and  that  which 
troubled  the  peace  of  houses,  was  a  crime. 

By  a  strange,  and  perhaps  singular  absurdity,  the  men 
were  corrupt,  and  the  domestic  manners  austere. 

It  seems  as  if  the  courtesans  were  not  regarded  as  of  their 
sex;  and  by  a  convention,  with  which  the  laws  and  the 
manners  complied,  whilst  they  only  esteemed  other  women 
for  their  virtues,  they  esteemed  the  courtesans  for  their 
accomplishments. 

All  these  reasons  help  us  to  account  for  the  honours  which 
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they  received  so  often  in  Greece ;  without  them,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  six  or  seven  writers  could  have  all 
consecrated  their  pens  to  celebrate  the  Athenian  courtesans  ;* 
how  three  famous  painters  could  entirely  devote  their  pencfls 
to  representing  them  upon  the  canvass ;  how  so  many  Greek 
poets  could  celebrate  them  in  their  comedies  and  their  verses. 
Without  these  reasons,  one  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
greatest  men  made  interest  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their 
acquaintance ;  or  that  Aspasia  could  dictate  whether  it  should 
be  war  or  peace ;  that  Phrin^  had  her  statue  in  gold  placed 
between  the  statues  of  two  kings,  at  Delphos;  ana  that, 
after  their  death,  the  courtesans  had  sometimes  magnificent 
monuments  erected  to  their  memory. 

*'  The  traveller  who  approaches  Athens"  says  a  Greek 
writer,*  "  seeing  by  the  wayside  a  mausoleum^  which  attracts 
from  afar  his  attention,  imagines  within  himself  that  it  is  the 
tomb  of  MUtiadeSf  or  of  Pericles,  or  some  other  of  the  great 
men  who  have  served  their  country ;  he  approaches  to  inform 
^  himself,  and  learns  that  it  is  a  harlot  who  is  buried  with  so 
[    much  pomp" 

And  Theopompus,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander,  after  having 
mentioned  to  him  this  mausoleum :  "  thus,"  says  he,  "  even 
after  her  death,  a  courtesan  is  honoured;  and  amongst  aU 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  Asia,  fighting  for  you,  and  the 
safety  of  Crreece;  there  is  not  one  who  has  a  tomb,  or  of  whom 
there  has  even  been  a  thought  of  honouring  their  ashes,'* 

Such  were  the  homages  which  this  voluptuous,  enthusi- 
astic, and  susceptible  nation  paid  to  beauty.  Athens,  con- 
ducting herself  by  imagination  more  than  by  morals,  and 
having  laws  rather  than  principles,  she  exiled  her  great  men, 
honoured  her  courtesans — put  Socrates  to  death,  sij^ered  her- 
self to  be  governed  by  Aspasia,  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the 
married  state,  and  placed  Phrin6  in  the  temples. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  a  rigid  and  grave  people,  who 
remained,  during  five  hundred  years,  ignorant  of  pleasures 
and  of  arts,  and  who,  between  their  ploughs  and  their  camps, 
were  constantly  employed  in  labour  or  in  war,  the  manners  of 
the  women  were  a  long  time,  like  the  manners  of  the  men, 
grave  and  austere,  and  without  the  least  mixture  of  corrup- 
tion or  weakness. 

The  period  when  the  Roman  women  appeared  in  public, 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  their  country.  Until  that 
time,  they  were  shut  up  in  their  houses,  where  their  rude  and 
simple  virtue  was  directed  entirely  by  nature,  and  unln- 

*  DicaDarchus. 
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fluenced  by  what  we  call  amusements ;  so  unpolished  as  only 
to  know  how  to  be  wives  and  mothers ;  chaste,  without  sup- 
posing it  possible  for  them  to  be  otherwise ;  tender,  without 
having  learned  to  define  the  word  ;  occupied  in  their  duties, 
and  ignorant  that  there  were  other  pleasures,  they  passed 
their  lives  in  retirement,  to  nourish  their  children,  to  raise 
for  the  republic  a  race  of  labourers  and  soldiers ;  and  even 
employed  part  of  the  night  in  working  for  their  husbands,  with 
the  distan  or  the  needle.  Every  Roman  was  dressed  in  a 
habit  spun  by  his  wife,  or  his  daughters  ;  and  even  Augustus, 
when  master  of  the  world,  still  showed  that  example  of 
ancient  economy.  In  these  days  of  simplicity,  the  Roman 
women  were  respected,  as  in  all  countries  where  there  are 
morals. 

The  conquering  husband,  after  his  return  from  a  battle,  met 
his  wife  with  transports,  and  presented  her  with  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy ;  he  obtained  honour  in  the  sight  of  his  wife,  from 
the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the  defence  of  the  state 
and  his  family.  Ofttimes  the  Romans  came  from  command-' 
ing  kings ;  but  in  their  own  houses  they  made  it  their  glory  to 
obey. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  severe  laws  gave  the  husbands  the 
right  of  life  and  death ;  the  women,  more  powerftil  than  the  laws, 
commanded  their  judges.  In  vain  the  laws,  to  prevent  in- 
conveniences, permitted  divorces ;  the  divorces,  authorized  by 
the  laws,  were  prevented  by  the  manners,  because  the  incon- 
reniences,  which  render  divorces  necessary,  do  not  exist  but 
^mon^st  a  corrupt  people. 

Such  was  the  reign  of  beauty,  before  the  custom  of  the  twp 
sexes  mixing  together  corrupted  both,  and  mutually  disgraced 
each  other. 

It  appears  that  every  thing  was  done  in  Rome  to  prolong 
the  women  in  this  happy  state.* 

Meanwhile,  we  do  not  see  that  the  Roman  women  had  that 
fierce  courage,  which  Plutarch  praises  so  much  in  certain 
Greek  and  Barbarian  women :  they  were  nearer  natiu-e,  or 
exaggerated  less ;  their  first  quality  was  decency. 

Every  one  remembers  that  actof  Cato  the  Censor,  by  which 
he  erased  the  name  of  a  Roman  from  the  list  of  senators,  for 
having  given  a  kiss  to  his  wife  before  his  daughter. 

To  these  austere  manners  the  Roman  women  joined  a  love 
for  their  cquntry,  which  appeared  upon  singular  occasions. 

*  When  Septimus  Severus  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  thr€'e 
thousand  accusations  of  adultery  inscribed  upon  the  rolls  :  he  w^ 
obliged  to  rencmnce  his  project  of  reformation. 
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At  the  death  of  Brutus,  they  clothed  themselves  in  mouming ; 
in  the  time  of  Coriolanus  they  saved  Rome. 

That  great,  provoked  man,  having  braved  the  senate,  and 
the  priests,  and  insensible  even  to  the  pride  and  pleasure  of 
pardoning,  could  not  resist  the  powerful  entreaties  of  the 
women.  The  senate  thanked  them  by  a  public  decree,  and 
ordained  that  the  men  should  every  where  give  them  prece- 
dence :  they  erected  an  altar  upon  the  spot,  where  the  mother 
had  prevailed  with  her  son,  and  the  wife  with  her  husband ; 
and  permitted  all  the  women  to  add  an  ornament  extraoi^ 
dinary  to  their  head-dress.  We  must  aUow  that  the  fashions 
in  JFrance  have  not  altogether  so  noble  an  origin. 

In  the  time  of  Brennus,  they  saved  Rome  a  second  time, 
and  gave  all  their  gold  for  the  ransom  of  the  city ;  upon  that 
occasion  the  senate  permitted  them  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
praised  from  the  rostrum,  the  same  as  the  magistrates  and  the 
warriors. 

After  the  battle  of  Canns,  when  Rome  had  no  other  trea- 
sures than  the  virtues  of  her  citizens,  they  sacrificed  even  their 
jewels  and  their  trinkets ;  and  a  new  decree  recompensed  their 
2eal. 

Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius,  has  left  us  a 
work,  a  monument  of  great  virtues,  rather  than  of  taste,  in 
which  he  has  in  many  parts  praised  the  Roman  ladies ;  but 
these  are  not  so  properly  elogies  as  detached  facts ;  in  relating 
which,  he  sometimes  gives  way  to  the  impulses  of  an  orator. 

One  may  easily  believe,  that  in  this  work  he  has  not  forgot 
the  famous  Portia,  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus ;  nor 
Julia,  wife  of  Pompey,  who  fainted  upon  seeing  a  robe  belong- 
ing to  her  husband  stained  with  blood;  nor  that  young  Roman 
matron,  who  in  prison  nourished  her  mother  with  her  milk ; 
nor  the  many  illustrious  women  who,  in  the  time  of  the  pro- 
scriptions, endangered  their  lives  to  save  heir  husbands.  This 
author,  in  celebrating  their  virtues,  mentions  their  talents. 

He  informs  us,  that  in  the  second  triumvirate,  the  three 
assassins,  then  masters  of  Rome,  thirsting  for  gold,  after 
having  shed  so  much  blood,  and  apparently  exhausted  every 
^ecies  of  extortion,  and  every  mode  of  pillaging,  bethought 
tnemselves  of  taxing  the  women,  &om  each  of  whom  they 
demanded  a  considerable  contribution ;  the  women  sought  an 
orator  to  defend  their  cause,  but  could  find  none ;  no  one  dared 
to  plead  against  those  who  proscribed.  It  was  then  that  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Hortensius  presented  herself  singly; 
in  her  the  talents  of  her  father  were  revived ;  she  defended 
the  cause  of  her  sex  and  herself  with  such  intrepidity,  that  the 
tyrants  blushed,  and  revoked  their  orders* 
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Hortensia  was  conducted  to  her  house  in  triumph ;  and  a 
woman  had,  in  one  day,  the  glory  of  giving  an  example  of 
courage  to  men,  a  model  of  eloquence  to  women,  and  a  lesson 
of  humanity  to  tyrants. 

Let  us  observe  that  the  first  appearance  of  talents  in  the 
Roman  women,  was  at  the  time  when  the  society  must  have 
been  much  improved  by  opulence,  by  luxury,  by  the  use  and 
abuse  of  arts  and  of  riches ;  under  which  circumstances  the 
retirement  of  the  women  must  necessarily  have  been  less 
rigid ;  their  wit  was  grown  more  active  by  being  more  exer- 
cised ;  their  souls  found  new  wants ;  their  idea  of  reputation 
sprung  up  amongst  them ;  the  leisure  increased  by  the  dis- 
tmction  of  duties ;  and  their  former  occupations  were  regarded 
as  vulgar  duties,  which  the  opulent  women  left  to  the  people  : 
they  had  now  acquired  ideas  of  more  elegant  employments, 
and  new  modes  of  dissipation. 

During  six  hundred  years,  virtues  alone  could  please,  but 
now  it  became  necessary  to  have  accomplishments;  they 
would  have  admiration  joined  to  esteem ;  and  even  passed  by 
esteem  for  the  sake  of  eclat :  for  in  every  country,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  love  for  virtue  diminishes,  the  value  of  talents  in- 
creases. 

This  last  revolution  was  made  under  the  £mperors ;  and  a 
thousand  causes  contributed  to  it  The  ffreat  inequality  of 
ranks,  the  excessive  fortunes,  the  ridicule  which,  at  court,  was 
attached  to  moral  ideas;  and  the  vigorous  minds  of  the 
Romans,  impetuous  in  evil  as  in  good ;  all  contributed  to  pre- 
cipitate the  corruption. 

Then  vice  had  i^o  restraint:  the  rage  for  public  spectacles 
brought  the  greatest  and  most  vile  licentiousness  into  fashion; 
the  women  disputed  with  each  other  upon  the  merits  of  a 
buffoon ;  they  fixed  their  hearts  and  their  eyes  with  avidity 
upon  a  theatre,  to  enjoy  and  admire  the  movements  of  a 
pantomime;  and  a  performer  upon  the  flute  swallowed  up 
the  patrimonies,  and  gave  heirs  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  Emilii. 

The  debauched  dreaded  fecundity :  Ihey  learnt  to  coun> 
teract  nature,  and  brought  to  perfection  the  horrible  art  of 
procuring  abortions.  The  passions  were  every  day  renewed, 
to  be  every  day  satisfied :  the  women,  abandoning  themselves 
to  every  thing,  and  disgusted  with  every  things  multiplied  in 
Rome  the  monsters  of  Asia,  and  had  their  slaves  mutilated,  to 
satisfy  the  new  caprice^  of  an  imagination  fatigued  with 
pleasures. 

The  vices  were  grown  more  powerful  than  the  laws ;  which 
were  now  no  longer  employed  to  preserve  the  morals,  but  to 
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punish  crimes;  and  sometimes,  as  their  nature  and  their 
numher  frightened  the  tribunal,  it  became,  in  a  manner, 
necessary  for  the  law  to  corer  itself  with  a  veil,  because  it 
would  have  been  equally  dangerous  and  scandalous  to  have 
discovered  all  the  guilty. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  this  age  women  w^ere  much 
oftener  praised  for  their  rank  than  their  virtue,  and  more  fre- 
quently for  talents  and  graces  than  morab. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  empire,  there  were  many  orations 
in  praise  of  women  pronounced  from  the  rostrum :  the  elogy 
of  Junia,  sister  of  Brutus,  and  wife  to  Cassius ;  the  elogy  of 
the  Empress  Livia,  mother  of  Tiberius ;  that  of  Octa^ia,  by 
Augustus ;  and  that  of  Pompeia,  by  Nero. 

We  may  say  that  the  first  of  these  was  in  praise  of  rigid 
and  republican  virtue.  The  second  ought  to  mark  the 
character  of  women,  in  its  medium  betwixt  republican  manners 
and  the  manners  of  a  court,  and  under  a  prince.  Livia 
belonged  to  the  first,  by  some  remains  of  simplicity,  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Tacitus,  by  the  sanctity  of  her  house:  she 
belonged  to  the  second,  by  a  rising  ambition,  by  the  desire  of 
renown,  by  a  rational  artifice,  and  by  the  art  of  employing 
skilfully  the  persuasive  charms  of  her  sex ;  in  short,  by  intrigue 
and  management,  apptied  by  turns  to  great  and  little  things. 

The  third,  that  of  Octa^na,  was  the  elogy  of  beauty  become 
interesting  by  misfortunes,  and  connected  with  great  events, 
of  which  she  was  rather  the  victim  than  the  cause ;  but  the 
elogy  of  Pompeia,  pronoimced  by  an  emperor,  and  applauded 
by  the  Romans,  shows  the  last  stage  of  conniption. 

It  seems  that  all  the  women  who  belonged  to  the  imperial 
house,  or  who  entered  into  it,  were  honoured  in  the  same 
manner  after  their  death.  Many  amongst  them,  whilst  upon 
the  throne,  were  scandalous  in  their  pleasures ;  but  the  deifying 
^em  repaired  all :  religion  was  less  severe  than  morals,  and  it 
was  easier  to  make  a  goddess  than  a  virtuous  woman. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  in  these  times,  some  virtues 
amongst  the  women.  But  these  virtues  remarked  themselves. 
Most  of  them  owed  their  birth  to  Stoicism,  which,  imder  the 
first  emperors,  expended  itself  in  Rome. 

We  know  that  Stoicism  is  for  the  manners,  what  the 
republican  austerity  is  for  the  government.  It  raised  up 
again,  in  some  families,  the  ancient  manners ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  formerly,  in  Rome,  the  virtue  contracted 
almost  in  birth  was  like  the  habits  of  infancy,  and  the  happy 
work  of  example  as  well  as  laws. 

But  in  the  empire,  virtue  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  reason 
and  fortitude  j  the  principles  of  morality,  aided  by  cool  reason, 

c  3 
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were  not  alone  sufficient  In  order  to  arrive  at  whatever  man 
is  capable  of,  there  must  be  a  certain  enthusiasm,  which  gives 
energy  to  the  soul,  and  supports  it:  an  enthusiasm,  which 
proposes  to  itself  a  grandeur  above  the  grandeur  of  man; 
which  makes  a  man  contemn  pleasures,  the  better  to  guard 
against  vice ;  which  makes  him  brave  troubles,  the  better  to 
subdue  himself;  which,  in  short,  in  places  where  crimes  are 
all-powerful,  both  by  authority  and  example,  renders  man 
independent  of  every  thing  but  his  duty,  and,  raising  him 
above  the  vile  universe  which  surrounds  him,  makes  him  his 
own  censor,  his  own  master,  and  the  judge  and  admirer  of 
himself. 

In  that  period,  Stoicism  was  then  necessary  at  Rome,  as  a 
powerful  counterpoise  to  a  terrible  weight;  and  in  effect, 
It  produced  the  strongest  contrasts :  the  excess  of  courage  by 
the  side  of  the  excess  of  baseness,  and  the  most  rigid  austerity 
by  the  side  of  the  most  dishonourable  licentiousness. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Stoicism  never  produced  such 
noble  effects  in  Greece,  as  in  Rome ;  perhaps,  because  there 
was  something  to  resist  it,  it  made  extraordinary  efforts. 

To  produce  grand  virtues,  there  must  be  great  occasions  and 
great  evils.  .  Stoicism  resembles  that  strength  which  augments 
itself  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  it  meets  with. 

Many  celebrated  Romans,  nourished  in  this  sect,  displayed 
the  virtues  which  it  inspired :  and  the  women,  more  suscepti- 
ble of  habits  than  of  principles,  and  almost  always  governed 
by  the  manners  the  most  striking,  imitated  their  husbands  and 
their  fathers. 

Portia  gave  the  first  example :  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wile  of 
Brutus,  she.  was,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  raised  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  sc^uls.  In  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  she 
proved  herself  worthy  to  be  associated  in  the  secrets  of  the 
state.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  she  would  not  survive  the 
liberty  of  her  country,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  but  died  with 
the  fierce  intrepidity  of  a  Cato. 

The  example  of  Portia  was  followed  by  Arria ;  who  seeing 
her  husband,  when  he  was  to  die,  staggered,  and  hesitating  to 
encourage  him,  pierced  her  own  breast,  and  returned  him  the 
poniard ;  also  by  her  daughter,  married  to  Thraseas,  and  by 
the  daughter  of  Thraseas,  married  to  Helvidius  Prisons,  both 
worthy  to  be  the  wives  of  great  men ;  by  Paulina,  wife  of 
Seneca,  who  opened  her  veins  with  him,  and  was  forced  to  live ; 
during  the  few  years  that  she  survived,  she  carried,  says 
Tacitus,  an  honourable  paleness,  which  attested  that  part  of 
her  blood  had  flowed  with  the  blood  of  her  spouse. 

The  same  greatness  of  mind  was  shown,  though  in  another 
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manner,  by  Agrippina,  wife  of  Gennanicus:  this  lofty  and 
tender  lady,  while  she  was  still  young,  buried  herself  in  retire- 
ment ;  and  without  suflering  her  haughtiness  to  bend  under 
Tiberius,  or  her  heart  to  corrupt  itself  by  the  manners  of  the 
age,  continued  equally  implacable  against  her  tyrant,  and 
faithful  to  her  husband;  she  passed  her  life  in  bewailing  the 
one,  and  detesting  the  other. 

Lastly,  by  the  celebrated  Epimona,  whom  Vespasian  ought 
to  have  admired,  and  whom  he  so  shamefully  put  to  death. 

Amongst  all  these  women,  exposed  to  the  hatred  of  tyrants, 
very  few  of  them  procured  the  honour  of  a  public  oration ;  but 
they  obtained  what  is  of  greater  value,  they  were  praised  by 
Tacitus,  and  two  lines  of  Tacitus  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
customary  panegyrics  together. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  all  the  celebrated  women 
of  the  £mpire;  but  Oppius,  Herodius,  Philostratus,  and  Dion, 
having  all  of  them  quoted  one  of  a  difierent  character  and  spe- 
cies af  merit,  it  will  be  permitted  me  to  mention  her.  Tnis 
was  the  Empress  Julia,  wife  of  Septimus  Severus,  bom  in 
Syria,  and  daughter  of  a  priest  of  the  sun ;  it  was  predicted  of 
her,  that  she  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign,  and 
her  character  justified  the  prediction.  Upon  the  throne  she 
passionately  loved,  or  appeared  to  love,  letters;  either  from 
taste,  from  a  desire  to  instruct  herself,  from  her  love  of  renown, 
or  possibly  from  all  these  together,  she  passed  her  life  with  the 
philosophers. 

Her  imperial  rank,  perhaps,  was  not  alone  sufficient  to 
conquer  noble  hearts ;  but  she  joined  to  it,  besides,  the  charms 
of  wit  and  of  beauty.  These  various  attractions  rendered 
unnecessary  that  management  which  consists  hut  in  cunning ; 
and  which,  by  observing  dispositions  and  foibles,  governs  great 
souls  by  little  means.  She  obtained  the  title  of  philosopher ; 
but  her  philosophy,  however,  was  not  equal  to  endowing  her 
with  morals.  Her  husband,  who  did  not  love  her,  esteemed 
her  genius,  and  consulted  her  upon  all  affitirs,  and  she  governed 
even  in  the  reigns  of  her  sons. 

Julia  was,  in  short,  an  empress  and  a  politician,  occupied 
at  once  by  the  sciences  and  affairs  of  state,  and  pretty  publicly 
mixing  in  pleasure;  having  the  |conrtiers  for  her  lovers, 
men  of  learning  for  her  friends,  and  philosophers  for  her 
courtiers.  In  toe  midst  of  a  society  where  she  reigned,  fuid 
where  she  instructed  herself,  she  arrived  at  playing  a  great 
part ;  but  as  she  did  not  join  the  merit  of  her  sex  to  mese 
accomplishments,  we  admire  her,  but  we  blame  her.  She 
obtained  from  her  contemporaries  more  praise  than  respect, 
and  from  posterity  more  renown  than  esteem. 
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After  her  we  find  Julia-Matnmie,  who  was  of  the  same 
family,  and  was  also  an  empress,  or  at  least  mother  of  an  em~ 
peror.  It  was  her  merit  to  have  equal  genius  and  courage ; 
and,  ahove  all,  she  educated  her  son,  the  young  Alexander 
Severus,  for  the  throne,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  Fe- 
nelon  afterwards  educated  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  she  made 
him  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  sensible. 

At  last,  in  following  the  course  of  history,  the  famous 
Zenobia  presents  herself.  She  was  worthy  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Longinus ;  a  princess  who  knew  how  to  write  as  she 
knew  how '  to  conquer ;  who  was  at  last  unfortunate  with 
dignity ;  who  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of  a  throne  by  the 
mildness  of  a  retreat,  and  for  the  loss  of  the  pleasures  of 
grandeur  by  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding. 

All  these  ladies  received  great  praises  from  the  writers  of 
their  age,  and  have  served  since  to  swell  the  catalogues  of  all 
the  panegyrists  of  celebrated  women.* 

♦  At  present,  there  only  remains  to  us  two  elegies  upon  em- 
presses :  one  is  the  panegyric  upon  Eusebia,  wife  of  Constance. 
This  lady  was  the  protectress  of  Julian ;  she  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar,  and,  by  the  secret  charm  which  wit  and  beauty 
has,  even  over  tyrants,  she  several  times  saved  him  from  the 
political  furies  of  a  prince  always  ready  to  murder  those  whom 
he  feared.  Julian,  who  owed  to  her  the  empire  and  his  life,  com- 
posed her  panegyric  ;  but  we  must  allow  that  his  gratitude  did  not 
make  him  eloquent. 

The  other  is  by  Lucian ;  it  is  in  dialogue  and  a  sort  of  portrait ; 
it  is  not  precisely  known  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  But  Ihe  com- 
mentators, who  are  almost  always  confidents  in  these  sort  of 
secrets,  do  not  fail  to  assure  us,  that  it  is  a  panegyric  iipon  an 
empress.  But  whoever  it  was  intended  for,  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  the  original  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  portraits  of 
heroines  or  princesses,  which  during  four  hundred  years,  have 
been  drawn  in  France,  in  Italy,  or  in  Spain,  by  all  the  orators, 
historians,  poets,  or  romancers  ;  with  whom  it  is  the  custom  and 
rule,  that  the  same  woman  has  every  perfection  of  which  any 
Woman  is  capable.  I  add,  that  it  is  the  first  instance  which  we  find 
amongst  the  ancients  of  that  species  of  gallantry  so  much  in  fashion 
amongst  us,  and  which  consists  in  saying  to  women,  with  a  light 
wit  and  a  heart  of  ice,  every  thing  which  we  do  not  believe,  and 
every  thing  which  we  would  have  them  believe.  This  style,  which 
people  adopt  from  the  want  of  sensibility,  and  the  desire  of  being 
thought  to  have  it,  and  which  joins  exaggeration  to  falsity,  Lucian 
acquired  from  the  corruption  of  the  manners  in  the  empire,  from 
the  natural  lightness  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time,  and  from  his  own 
character.  Wit  may  decry,  but  it  is  only  the  heart  which  knows 
how  to  praise. 
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We  have  observed,  that  at  the  time  when  Rome  changed 
its  form  of  government,  there  arose  a  change  in  the  man- 
ners ;  but  near  about  the  third  century,  there  was  a  new  and 
still  more  important  revolution. 

Until  then,  the  manners  of  women  were  only  founded  upon 
morals,  and  were  not  connected  with  religious  ideas.  In 
some  countries  they  had  connected  the  manners  with  politics ; 
but,  according  to  the  different  plans  of  legislation,  the  laws 
had  drawn  different  lines  where  the  virtues  of  women  Uteie  to 
begin,  and  where  they  were  to  end,  of  which  the  dances  of 
the  Lacedemonian  girls  were  a  striking  instance;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  Montesquieu,  Lycurgus  had 
taken  away  modesty  even  from  chastity  itsel£ 

At  Rome,  the  women  were  seen  to  dance  publicly  upon  a 
stage ;  decency  put  no  veil  between  them  and  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  and  if  Cato  came  to  a  spectacle  to  go  out  again, 
it  was  not  so  with  the  magistrates  and  the  pontiffs  who  at- 
tended there.  The  arts,  which  every  where  imitated  nature 
without  hiding  it,  assisted  in  seducing  the  imagination  by 
the  eyes. 

Pmlosophy  has  no  fixed  principle  respecting  women ;  some- 
times it  combats  against  tnem,  and  would  take  from  them 
that  gentle  modesty  which  forms  the  defence  as  weU  as  the 
charm  of  the  sex.*  Sometimes  it  would  have  that  tender 
union,  which  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  an  union  of 
hearts,  be  only  an  instantaneous  attachment,  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  instant  after.f 

Religion  itself  was  then  only  a  species  of  sacred  policy, 
which  exhibited  rather  ceremonies  than  precepts.  They 
honoured  the  gods  as,  amongst  us,  we  honour  powerful  men ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  offered  mem  incense,  and  in  return  ex- 
pected protection.  They  were  protectors,  and  not  lawgivers. 
But  when  Christianity  arose  upon  the  earth,  religion  then 
gave  precepts.  It  enjoined  the  most  rigid  laws  in  respect  to 
women  and  to  manners.  It  strengthened  the  bonds  of  mar- 
riage, and  of  a  politic  institution  made  it  a  sacred  one,  placing 
the  marriage  contracts  between  the  tribunal  and  the  altar, 
under  the  protection  of  the  divinity. 

The  "  Christian  religion"  did  not  merely  confine  itself  to 
preventing  actions,  but  extended  its  influence  even  over  the 
thoughts ;  above  idl,  placing  a  barrier  against  the  senses.  It 
proscribed  even  inanimate  objects,  which  could  assist  towards 

*  School  of  the  Cynics,  which  regarded  modesty  as  a  convention, 
and  made  it  a  duty  to  free  oneself  from  it. 
f  System  of  the  community  of  women  in  a  state. 
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seduction  or  desire.  In  fine,  it  prevented  crimes  even  in 
solitude,  ordaining  each  one  to  be  his  own  accuser;  and 
obliged  all  the  guilty  to  blush,  by  the  forced  acknowledgment 
of  their  weakness. 

The  legislation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  made  every 
thing  subservient  to  the  political  interest  of  society.  The  new 
and  sacred  laws,  on  the  contrary,  inspired  a  contempt  for  this 
univeise,  and  directed  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  idea  of 
a  world  altogether  different  from  this.  There  then  arose 
the  idea  of  a  perfection,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  human 
nature. 

It  was  then  that  a  whole  people  reduced  to  a  precept  the 
tibsence  of  passion,  the  reign  of  the  soul,  and  I  know  not 
what  else  of  the  supernatural  and  sublime,  which  mixed  itself 
throughout,  and  the  vow  of  continence  and  sacred  celibacy. 
In  those  days,,  life  was  a  combat ;  the  sanctity  of  manners 
threw  a  veil  over  society,  and  over  nature ;  beauty  was  afraid 
to  please;  strength  feared  to  exert  itself;  the  powers  were 
employed  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  the  austerity  of  the  mind 
daily  increased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  senses. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  prodigious  revolution  which  this 
event  must  have  produced  in  manners.  Women,  who  are 
generally  of  lively  imaginations  and  warm  hearts,  delivered 
themselves  up  to  virtues,  which  were  the  more  flattering  in 
proportion  as  they  were  more  difficult  and  painful. 

It  is  almost  equal,  in  respect  merely  to  present  pleasure, 
whether  we  satisfy  violent  passions  or  overcome  them ;  and, 
provided  that  the  mind  exerts  itself,  it  is  happy  in  its  efibrts, 
even  though  exerted  against  itself. 

Another  law  ordained  that  Christians  should  love  and 
assist  each  other  like  brothers.  It  was  then  that  the  sex,  the 
most  virtuous  as  the  most  tender,  turned  that  sensibility  which 
nature  had  given  them,  and  which  religion  made  them  fear 
to  abuse,  into  pity ;  they  consecrated  their  hands  to  the  ser- 
vice of  indigence;  delicacy  surmounted  disgust,  and  the  tears 
of  beauty  were  shed  in  the  asylums  of  misery,  to  console  the 
unhappy. 

In  the  same  times,  the  persecutions  gave  birth  to  perils. 
To  preserve  their  faith,  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  sup- 
port chains,  exile,  and  death ;  courage  then  became  necessary. 

There  is  a  cool  courage,  which,  as  it  springs  from  reason, 
is  intrepid  and  calm ;  this  is  the  courage  of  philosophy  and 
great  affairs.  There  is  a  courage  which  springs  from  the 
imagination ;  it  is  ardent  and  precipitate. 

Tlie  courage  of  the  christian  women  was  founded  upon  the 
most  noble  n[u>tives.     They  were  seen,  raised  above  them- 
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selves,  running  to  the  fires  and  funeral  piles,  ofiering  their 
tender  and  delicate  bodies  to  the  torment  of  the  flames. 

This  revolution  in  the  ideas  naturally  produced  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  writing :  therefore  aU  books,  in  which  women 
were  the  object,  became  austere  and  pure  like  themselves; 
almost  all  the  doctors  of  those  times,  raised  by  the  church  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  orators  and  saints,  emulated  each  other 
in  praising  the  christian  women. 

But,  above  all  others,  the  one  who  spoke  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  was  St.  Jerome,  who,  born  with  a  heart  of  fire,  spent 
four  score  years  in  writing,  in  subduing  and  overcoming  him> 
self.  His  manners  were  probably  more  austere  than  his 
thoughts ;  he  had  in  Rome  a  great  number  of  illustrious 
women  for  his  disciples,  and,  encompassed  with  beauty, 
escaped  weakness  without  being  able  to  escape  calumny ;  at 
last,  flying  from  the  world,  from  women,  and  from  himself, 
he  retired  into  Palestine,  where  all  that  he  had  fled  from  still 
pursued  him.  Tormented  in  hair-cloth,  and  in  the  quiet  of 
a  desert,  he  retained  in  his  ears  the  sound  of  the  tumult  of 
Kome. 

Such,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  most  eloquent  pane- 
gyrist of  the  christian  women.  This  warm  and  holy  writer, 
notwithstanding  the  gloominess  and  impetuosity  of  his  genius, 
soflened  his  style,  in  a  thousand  instances,  to  praise  Marcella, 
Paulina,  Eustochium,  and  a  great  number  of  other  Roman 
women,  who  in  the  capital  had  embraced  the  Christian  auste- 
rity, and  learnt  in  Rome  the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  they  might 
read  and  understand  the  books  of  Moses. 

In  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  when  that  crowd  of  bar- 
barians, with  which  it  was  overrun,  divided,  and  united 
themselves  to  share  its  spoils,  Christianity,  to  soflen  the 
savage  manners,  passed  from  the  conquered  to  the  conquerors, 
^d  was  almost  always  introduced  by  the  women. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  women,  in  all  ages,  have  had 
more  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  religion — which  delights  in  making 
converts — than  the  men. 

Whether  it  is,  that  from  their  very  weakness  they  take 
faster  hold  of  the  sacred  opinions,  which,  above  all  things, 
are  the  greatest  support  for  the  soul ;  whether  it  is,  that  their 
lively  imaginations  are  more  strongly  inflamed  by  objects 
which  are  out  of  nature,  and  sometimes  out  of  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  human  reason ;  whether  it  is,  that  the  religious 
opinions  amongst  men  are  the  result  of  reflection,  and  amongst 
women  the  result  of  sensibility — and  sensibility,  we  know, 
has  much  more  activity  than  reflection ;  whether  it  is,  that 
they  regard  religion,  which  is  equal  to  all  things,  as  a  de- 
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fence  for  them,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  assist  Weakness 
against  strength:  or  whether,  after  all,  is  it  not  that  their 
natural  desire  of  conquest  extends  itself  to  all  things,  and 
that,  to  assure  themselves  of  their  power,  they  are  jealous 
of  exercising  their  ascendancy  even  over  that  wliich  is  the 
most  free— over  opinions,  and  over  hearts  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  was  women  who,  aiding 
religion  by  the  charms  of  their  sex,  placed  it  upon  thrones, 
and,  by  converting  their  husbands  to  Christianity,  established 
the  Christian  relidon  over  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

It  was  thus  uiat  France,  England,  Germany,  Bavaria, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  during 
some  time  Persia,  received  die  gospel.  Thus  it  was  that 
Lombardy  and  Spain  renounced  the  opinions  of  Arius. 

We  perceive  that  in  these  ages  the  religious  zeal  of  women 
influenced  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  names  of  these  princesses,  in- 
serted in  the  annals  of  the  barbarians,  and  repeated  since  by 
so  many  panegyrists.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  puipose  to  re- 
mark what  was  the  species  of  merit  which  distinguished  them, 
and  for  which  they  were  celebrated  in  their  age,  and  by 
posterity. 

Here  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  that  epoch,  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  and  observe  the  changes  which  it 
produced  in  manners.  Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  sin- 
gular revolution. 

These  very  savages,  who  brought  with  them  desolation  and 
ruin,  introduced  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  **  gallantry*' 
which  to  this  day  reigns  in  Europe,  and  the  system  of  re- 
garding women  as  sovereigns,  which  we  have  reduced  into  a 
principle  of  honour;  this  system,  which  has  had  so  much 
influence,  has  been  brought  to  us  from  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  sea,  and  the  forests  of  the  north.* 

We  may  learn  from  history,  that  in  general  all  the  northern 

Seople  had  the  greatest  respect  for  women ;  the  men,  har- 
ened  by  himting  and  war,  their  only  occupations,  disdained 
to  soften  their  ferocity  by  any  thing  but  love.  Their 
forests  were  the  schools  of  chivalry :  the  women  were  the 
prize  of  valour.  A  warrior,  to  render  himself  worthy  of  his 
mistress,  went  forth  in  quest  of  glory  and  combats.  Rival- 
ships  produced  challenges :  the  single  combats,  produced  by 

*  This  is  the  system  which  has  in  part  formed  our  manners,  our 
morals,  our  societies,  and  which,  amongst  us,  has  the  greatest 
iz^uence  over  writings  and  oyer  languages. 
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love,  often  stained  the  forests  and  tbe  borders  of  the  lakes 
with  blood ;  and  marriages,  as  well  as  quarrels,  were  decided 
by  the  sword. 

We  ought  not  to  be  astonished  at  these  customs.  Amongst 
a  people  who  were  but  little  ciTilized,  although  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  women  had  naturally,  and  must  have  had, 
great  power.  They  reigned  even  by  the  strength  of  those 
whom  they  commanded. 

Society  was  already  su£5ciently  established  to  give  them 
ideas  of  preference  in  love ;  but  not  sufficiently  for  the  senses 
to  be  weakened,  and  the  imagination  worn  out  by  usage. 

Strong  and  savage  minds,  being  ignorant  of  all  those  pleas- 
ing ties  invented  by  polished  society,  have  a  more  lively 
sense  of  the  pleasures  dictated  by  nature.  They  even  mixed 
with  these  sentiments  something  of  religion.  Many  of  these 
people,  wandering  in  their  forests,  imagined  that  women 
were  endued  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  an  inexpressible 
something  of  sacred  ana  divine. 

Might  not  this  be  the  effect  of  the  general  abilities  of 
women,  and  the  advantage  which  their  natural  ingenuity 
gave  them  over  fierce  and  simple  warriors  ?  perhaps,  also,  these 
barbarians,  astonished  at  the  authority  which  beauty  held 
over  strength,  were  tempted  to  attribute  to  something  super- 
natural, a  charm  which  mey  could  not  account  for.* 

The  northern  climates  require  less  reserve  between  the 
sexes ;  and  these  people,  in  overrunning  Europe,  introduced 
their  opinions  and  their  manners  with  their  arms,  which  conse- 
quently brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  modes  of  life. 
During  the  invasions,  which  continued  successively  for  four 
hundred  years,  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the  women  mixed 
with  the  warriors ;  and  that  sweet  and  timid  modesty  which 
obliges  beauty  to  hide  itself  from  the  public  eye,  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  duty. 

Amongst  tbe  ancients,  tiie  retirement  of  women  was  for  a 

*  This  idea,  that  the  Divinity  commuiiicates  itself  more 
readily  to  women,  has  been  spread  very  far  over  the  earth;  the 
Germans,  the  Bretons,  and  all  the  Scandinavians,  have  held  the 
same  opinions.  Amongst  the  Greeks,  it  was  the  women  mho 
delivered  oracles.  We  know  the  respect  the  Romans  had  for  the 
sybils.  We  know  of  the  pythonesses  of  the  Hebrews.  The  pre- 
dictions of  the  Egyptian  women  had  great  credit  in  Rome  under 
the  emperors.  Lastly,  amongst  tbe  greatest  part  of  savages, 
every  thing  which  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  in  it  any  thing  super- 
natural, 8i)ch  as  religious  ceremonies,  medicine,  and  magic,  were 
all  in  the  hands  of  women. 
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long  time  a  part  of  the  constitution,  because,  the  govenunent 
and  the  laws  were  supported  by  the  morals. 

In  modem  £iu*ope,  the  monarchies  founded  by  the  barba- 
rians were  everywhere  altogether  military,  and  as  every  thing 
depended  upon  force,  they  consequendy  interested  themselves 
little  about  morals. 

The  mixture  of  the  conquerws  wifli  a  corrupt  people,  who 
had  all  the  vices  of  their  ancestors,  with  their  present  uuhap- 
piness,  could  not  contribute  towards  giving  them  virtuous 
ideas.  We  therefore  find  that  the  people  iiram  the  north,  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  united  the  vices  of  the  Romans  with 
the  fierce  warlike  spirit  of  barbarians.  Christianity  gave 
them  laws,  and  modified,  but  did  not  change,  their  character. 
Religion  mixed  itsdf  wiik  their  customs,  without  altering  the 
general  spirit. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  "  new  man- 
ners," which  gave  the  two  sexes  a  nearer  resemblance  to  each 
other,  giving  the  women  a  species  of  power,  and  every  where 
associating  gallantry  with  courage. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that  almost  at 
the  same  time  there  arose  in  the  east  a  religion  and  a  people, 
who  established  and  consecrated  for  ever  the  domestic  slavery 
of  women :  thus,  the  same  period  in  which  their  empire  in 
Europe  commenced,  destined  them  for  ever  to  slavery  in  Asia. 

The  servitude  of  women,  with  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
was  extended  over  the  east  by  the  conquering  arms  of  the 
Arabs,  as  the  gallantry  of  the  north  was  extended  over  Eu- 
rope by  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians. 

The  spirit  of  ^'  chivalry"  was  already  sprung  up  in  Europe, 
and  preparing  to  advance  its  reign :  this  political  and  military 
institution  was  brought  about  by  the  course  of  events,  and  tl^ 
natiu*al  inclination  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Its  true  epoch 
commenced  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  religious  and  political  institutions  in  Europe,  shaken  by 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  had  not  yet  recovered  any  consistent 
form ;  during  the  course  of  six  hundred  years,  every  thing  was 
unfixed — that  is  to  say,  every  thin^  was  uncombined.  The 
mixture  of  Christianity  with  the  ancient  customs  of  the  barba- 
rians occasioned  an  almost  perpetual  struggle  and  contrariety 
in  the  manners.  The  mixture  of  the  rights  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  rights  of  the  empire  distracted  the  policy  and  the 
laws :  the  rights  of  the  empire,  and  the  rights  of  the  nobility, 
distracted  the  government :  the  misture  of  Arabs  and  Chris- 
tians in  Europe,  clashed  in  religion.     From  sp  many  contrasts 

se  confusion  and  anarchy. 
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Cfaristiaiiit^,  which  was  now  no  longer  in  the  time  of  its 
fervour,  like  unto  an  authority  which  had  lost  half  its  force, 
had  power  only  over  the  weaker  passions:  it  was  not  strong 
enough  to  suppress  the  violent  ones.  It  excited  remorse,  but 
could  not  prevent  crimes.  They  made  pilgrimages,  and  they 
plundered;  they  massacred,  and  afterwards  md  penance; 
robbery  and  debauchery  mixed  themselves  with  superstition. 

It  was  in  these  times,  that  the  idle  and  warlike  nobles,  from 
sentiments  of  natural  equity,  of  religion  and  heroism,  joined  to 
restlessness,  associated  themselves  to  undertake  that  which  the 
public  strength  either  did  not  do,  or  did  imperfectly.  Their 
object  was  to  combat  the  Moors  in  Spain,  the  Saracens  in  the 
East,  the  tyrants  of  castles  and  strong  holds  in  France  and 
Germany;  and,  in  imitation  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  to 
secure  safety  to  travellers ;  but,  above  all,  to  defend  the  honour 
and  rights  of  the  weaker  sex,  against  ^e  imperious  sex,  by 
whom  they  were  often  oppressed  and  treated  with  cruelty. 

Immediately  the  spirit  of  a  noble  and  generous  galiantty 
united  itself  with  this  institution.  Every  knight,  in  devoting 
himself  to  dangers,  submitted  to  the  law  of  a  sovereign  prin- 
cess; it  was  for  her  he  attacked  and  defended;  for  her  he 
forced  castles  and  cities;  for  glory  and  honour  he  shed  his 
blood. 

All  Europe  immediately  became  an  immense  theatre,  where 
the  warriors,  ornamented  with  ribands  and  mottos  of  their 
mistresses,  combated  in  the  field,  to  merit  the  approbation  of 
beauty.  Then  fidelity  joined  itself  to  courage;  love  and 
honour  were  inseparable. 

ITie  women,  proud  of  their  power,  in  guiding  the  hand  of 
virtue,  were  honoured  by  the  great  actions  of  their  lovers,  and 
partook  of  the  glory  of  the  noble  passions  which  themselves 
mspired.  An  unworthy  choice  would  have  disgraced  them. 
Tenderness  never  presented  itself  without  gloiy;  and  the 
manners  every  where  breathed  a  something  of  fierceness,  of 
heroism,  and  sensibility. 

Never  perhaps  did  beauty  exercise  an  authorihr  so  powerful 
and  so  gentle.  From  hence  arose  those  lastmg  passions, 
attachments  of  such  continuance  as  are  to  us  inconceivable ; 
and,  because  of  our  lightness,  our  weakness,  our  mode  of 
ranning  unceasingly  after  hopes  and  desires,  because  of  our 
inward  disquiet,  which  torments  and  fatigues  us,  in  search  of 
agitation  without  pleasure,  and  movement  without  meaning, 
we  believe  them  so  romantic,  that  we  daily  turn  them  into 
ridicule  on  the  stage,  in  our  conversations,  and  our  writings. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  these  passions  were  nourished 
by  time,  and  irritated  by  difiiculties ;  where  respect  retarded 
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hope,  where  a  lively  sense  of  self-denial,  which  continually 
sacrificed  to  honour,  strengthened  the  character  and  the  mind[s 
of  the  two  sexes ;  giving  more  energy  to  the  one,  and  more 
elevation  to  the  other;  changing  the  men  into  heroes,  and 
inspiring  the  women  with  loftiness,  which  made  them  give  up 
every  thing  to  virtue. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  We  know  that  it  has  given 
rise  to  an  innumerahle  multitude  of  writings  in  praise  of,  and 
to  the  honour  of  women :  the  verses  of  the  Trouhadours,  the 
Italian  sonnet,  the  plaintive  romance,  the  poems  on  chivalry. 
The  Spanish  and  French  romances  are  likewise  monuments  of 
the  same  kind,  raised  in  the  times  of  nohle  barbarism,  and 
heroism  mixed  with  absurdity  and  grandeur. 

In  courts,  in  the  lists,  at  combats,  and  tournaments,  every 
thing  regarded  women ;  and  it  was  the  same  in  the  writings, 
— for  them  only  they  writ,  for  them  only  they  thought. 

Ofttimes  the  same  man  was  poet  and  warrior,  who  by  turns 
sung  to  his  l3rre,  and  combated  with  his  lance,  for  the  fair  one 
whom  he  adored.* 

The  times  and  the  manners  of  chivalry,  by  introducing  a 
passion  for  great  enterprises,  adventures,  and  an  almost  in- 
credible excess  of  heroism,  inspired  the  women  with  the  same 
taste. 

In  all  ages,  the  two  sexes  follow  and  imitate  each  other ; 
they  raise  and  strengthen  their  minds,  or  grow  corrupt  and 
weak  together.     Therefore,  in  those  days  women  were  found 


*  All  these  works,  then  so  celebrated,  are  now  only  the  object 
of  a  vain  curiosity.  They  resemble  the  ruins  of  gothic  palaces ; 
almost  all  of  them  have  the  same  foundation,  and  contain  the  same 
panegyrics.  All  the  women  were  prodigies  of  beauty  as  of  virtue. 
Neyertheless,  the  different  spirit  of  the  nations  in  which  they  were 
written,  appears  in  the  works.  Thus,  those  of  France  are  more 
natural,  ^ose  of  Italy  more  laboured,  the  Spanish  have  more  ima- 
gination; and  thus  it  ought  to  be.  The  natural  character  in  the 
first,  is  owing  to  the  military  frankness  of  a  people,  accustomed  to 
fight,  as  to  think ;  the  Italian  works  owed  their  finesse  to  a  wit 
more  exercised  by  a  commerce  with  strangers,  by  the  mixture  of 
manners,  by  the  multitude  of  little  political  interests.  Lastly,  the 
pomp  and  the  imagination  of  the  Spanish  writings  arose  from  an 
antique  loftiness,  firom  heads  exalted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  above  all,  from  their  long  connection  with  the  Moors  and  the 
Arabs ;  which  naturally  had  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  man- 
ners, over  the  language,  over  the  manner  of  painting  objects,  and 
even  over  the  manner  of  seeing  them ;  for  if  the  genius  of  a  people 
forms  a  language,  the  character  of  the  language,  in  its  turn,  has  in- 
fluence over  the  genius  of  the  people. 
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in  the  annies,  and  under  tents.  They  quitted  the  gentle  and 
tender  inclinations  of  their  own  sex,  lor  the  courage  and 
occupations  of  ours. 

In  the  crusades,  the  women,  animated  hy  the  douhle  enthu- 
siasm of  religion  and  valour,  gained  indulgencies  upon  the 
field  of  hattle,  and  died  with  arms  in  their  hands,  hy  the  side 
of  their  lovers  and  their  husbands. 

In  Europe,  women  attacked  and  defended  places ;  princesses 
were  heroines,  they  commanded  armies,  and  gained  victories. 
Such  was  the  celebrated  Jeanne  de  Montfort,  disputing  her 
duchy  of  Bretagne,  and  fighting  herself. 

Such  likewise  was  Marguerite  d*Anjou,  active  and  intrepid, 
general  and  soldier ;  whose  genius  so  lone  supported  a  weak 
husband :  she  made  him  conquer,  replaced  him  upon  the  throne, 
twice  broke  his  chains ;  but,  oppressed  by  fortune  and  rebels, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  id'ter  having,  in  person,  engaged 
in  twelve  battles. 

This  military  spirit  amonffst  the  women,  conformable  to  the 
times  of  barbarism,  when  all  is  impetuous,  because  nothing  is 
regulated,  and  when  every  excess  is  an  excess  of  strength, 
continued  in  EiU'ope  more  than  four  hundred  years,  breaking 
out  from  time  to  time  on  every  great  occasion,  and  every 
tempestuous  occurrence. 

But  there  were  times  and  countries  in  which  this  spirit 
particularly  signalized  itself;  thus  it  was  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
century,  the  epoch  of  Turkish  invasions  in  Hungary,  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Every 
thing  then  combined  to  mspire  the  women  of  these  countries 
with  courage. 

First,  the  general  spirit  of  the  preceding  ages ;  then  the 
terror  which  the  Turks  themselves  inspired;  and  the  lively 
fear,  which  is  increased  by  whatever  is  unknown ;  the  diifei^ 
ence  of  dress,  which  acts  more  powerfully  than  is  generally 
believed  upon  the  imaginations  of  a  people;  the  difference  of 
reli^on,  from  which  arises  a  degree  of  horror ;  in  short,  the 
prodigious  difference  of  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  domestic 
slavery  of  women ;  a  System  which,  although  it  is  regarded  in 
Asia  simply  as  a  civil  and  political  institution,  presented  itself 
to  the  women  in  Europe,  who  were  threatened  with  it,  under 
the  odious  appearance  of  servitude  and  a  master;  where 
beauty  and  honour  groaned  under  the  double  tyranny  of  love 
and  pride. 

All  these  sentiments  naturally  inspired  in  the  women  an 
intrepid  courage  of  defence,  and  sometimes  even  the  courage 
of  despair.     This  courage  was  augmented  by  the  power  of  the 
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**  Christian  religion,"  which  promises  eternal  rewards  for  the 
sacrifices  of  a  moment. 

After  considering  all  these  circumstances,  we  ought  not  ta 
he  astonished  at  finding,  that  when  some  heautiful  women  of 
the  isle  of  Cyprus  were  sent  prisoners  to  Selim,  for  the  purpose 
of  heing  shut  up  in  a  seraglio,  one  of  them,  preferring  death 
to  such  a  life,  conceived  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the 
powder,  and,  after  having  communicated  it  to  the  others,  put 
it  in  execution ;  nor  that,  in  the  following  year,  when  a  city 
in  the  same  island  was  hesieged  by  the  Turks,  the  women  ran 
in  crowds  to  mix  themselves  with  the  soldiers,  and  fought  upon 
the  breach,  thereby  contributing  to  save  their  country. 

Neither  ought  we  to  be  surprised,  that  under  Mahomed  the 
^  Second,  a  girl  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  armed  with  the 
buckler  and  sword  of  her  father,  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
stopped  the  Turks,  just  as  they  were  forcing  a  gate,  and  drove 
them  even  to  the  waterside.  We  ought  not  to  wonder  that  the 
Hungarian  women  signalised  themselves  in  a  great  many 
battles  and  sieges  against  the  Turks. 

Nor,  in  fine,  that  in  the  two  famous  sieges  of  Rhodes  and 
Malta,  the  women  seconded  every  where  the  zeal  of  the 
knights,  showing  upon  all  occasions  the  greatest  resolution ; 
not  only  that  momentary  and  impetuous  courage  which  braves 
death ;  but  the  composed  and  oifiicult  courage,  which  bears 
with  labour  and  fatigue  in  every  instance. 

This  epoch,  and  these  numerous  examples  of  courage 
amongst  tne  women,  merit  attention ;  considering  them  only 
as  revolutions  in  history.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  the 
descendants  of  the  famous  Greeks,  in  almost  all  the  islands  of 
the  ArchipeWo,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  hundred  years, 
become  Christians,  and  subjects  to  the  republic  of  Venice, 
fighting  in  their  islands,  and  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea,  to 
repidse  the  conquering  Tartars,  who  had  brought  to  the 
country  of  Homer  and  Plato,  a  religion  established  by  an 
Arabian.  The  Hungarian  women,  taken  with  these  same 
Tartars,  do  not  present  a  more  singular  spectacle. 

One  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  joint  sentiments  of 
reHgion  and  honour  which  inspired  this  courage :  these  being 
tlie  two  sources  which  have,  in  all  times,  proiduced  the  most 
extraordinary  actions  amongst  women. 

While  they  were  thus  fighting  in  Greece,  in  Hungary,  and 
the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  there  was  another  change  in 
Italy :  arts  and  letters  were  revived.  This  event  produced  a 
new  alteration  in  the  ideas  and  the  employments  of  cele- 
brated women. 
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A  general  impulse  turned  every  mind  towards  the  study  of 
languages.  There  are  times  when  the  signs  of  ideas  pass  for 
ideas  themselves,  and  when  the  knowledge  of  words  passes  for 
instruction;  as  certain  politicians  have  believed  Uiat  they 
should  enrich  themselves  by  blowing  up  mines. 

Languages  were  then  a  species  of  enigmas,  by  understand- 
ing which  knowledge  was  to  be  acquired.  Before  they 
thought,  they  would  know  the  history  of  others'  thoughts. 
Perhaps  this  step  is  even  necessary ;  for  as,  in  the  infancy  of 
life,  the  mind  collects  materials  for  thinking,  so,  in  the  infancy 
of  letters,  ideas  must  be  collected  first,  to  oe  combined  after- 
wards; for  it  is  always  memory  which  gives  activity  to 
imagination. 

As  words  lead  to  ideas,  the  ancient  philosophy  consequently 
revived  with  languages,  lliose  who  had  austere  minds  and 
insensible  souls,  who  believed  that  reason  was  the  more  reason- 
able for  being  dry ;  those  who  set  so  high  a  value  upon  certain 
logic  which  chained  down  the  imagination,  as  to  neglect  the 
merit  of  choosing  for  themselves,  and  fixing  their  own  ideas, 
preferred  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  But  the  people  of 
imagination  and  enthusiasm,  who  could  pardon  errors  for  the 
sake  of  eloquence ;  those  who  preferred  a  spirited  and  sublime 
romance  to  dry  logic,  and  interesting  illusions  to  argumen- 
tative errors;  those,  in  short,  who  had  souls  upon  which  even 
chimerical  ideas  of  perfection,  of  order,  and  ot  beauty,  could 
make  an  impression  at  once  pleasing  and  profound,  failed  not 
to  prefer  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 

Aristotleism,  therefore,  occupied  the  universities  and  the 
cloisters;  Platonism  inspired  the  poets,  philosophers  of  sensi- 
bility, lovers,  and  the  ladies. 

Theology,  or  the  art  of  applying  human  reasons  to  celestial 
thingsy  was  another  species  of  knowledge,  which  at  that  time 
engaged  attention.  It  was  in  fashion,  and  so  it  ought,  because 
it  was  fuel  which  continually  supplied  the  flame  of  religious 
wars ;  it  was  a  support  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  certain 
road  to  arrive  at  honour ;  a  great  value  was  therefore  set  upon 
this  science;  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans 
rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  the  study  of  sacred  history, 
in  the  country  where  their  ancestors  had  become  celebrated  by 
victories. 

After  the  times  of  conspiracies,  of  tyrannies,  and  the  petty 
wars,  it  was  necessary  to  set  a  great  value  upon  laws.  Juris- 
prudence was  then  cultivated :  they,  as  yet,  knew  not  enough 
to  become  legislators ;  but  they  studied  the  Roman  laws,  they 
commented,  they  explained,  and  they  disfigured  them. 

Chivalry  now  began  to  be  extinct  in  l^rope :  but  it  had 
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left  a  tint  of  romantic  gallantry  in  the  manners,  which  from 
thence  passed  into  the  works  of  imagination ;  it  produced  a 
great  many  verses,  which  expressed  either  real  or  imaginary 
passions,  hut  always  respectful  and  tender,  changing  their  mode 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  country. 

Thus,  m  France,  where  the  indolent  nohles  passed  their  lives 
in  combats,  they  almost  always  painted  love  under  the  idea  of 
conquest;  so,  in  Italy,  where  another  species  of  ideas  reigned, 
they  continusilly  made  of  love  an  adoration,  or  a  worship. 

This  mixture  of  gallantry  and  religion,  of  Platonism  and 
poetry,  the  study  of  languages,  and  the  study  of  laws,  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  modem  theology,  was,  in  Italy,  the 
general  character  of  all  the  illustrious  men  of  those  times,  and 
uie  same  character  prevailed  amongst  the  women  who  then 
distinguished  themselves ;  never  were  there  so  many  celebrated 
for  knowledge. 

Perhaps,  that  when  the  times  of  chivalry  were  past,  in 
which  so  many  women  had  disputed  for  the  reputation  of 
valour  with  the  men,  they  were  desirous  to  evince  the  equah'ty 
of  the  sexes  in  all  things,  by  proving  that  they  had  under- 
standing equal  to  their  courage :  and  to  subject  still  more  by 
their  talents,  those  whom  they  conquered  by  their  beauty.* 

*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  the  daughter  of  a  Bou- 
lognois  Gentleman,  who  gave  herself  up  to  the  study  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  the  laws*  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  pronounced, 
in  the  great  church  at  Boulogne,  a  funeral  oration  in  Latin  ;  and 
the  orator,  to  be  admired,  had  no  need  either  of  her  youth,  or  the 
charms  of  her  sex.  At  twenty-six,  she  took  the  degree  of  Doctor, 
and  undertook  to  read  publicly  at  her  house  the  institutions  of 
Justinian.  At  thirty,  her  great  reputation  raised  her  to  a  profes* 
sor's  chair,  where  she  taught  the  laws  to  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
people  of  all  nations ;  she  joined  the  elegance  of  a  woman  to  all 
the  knowledge  of  a  man,  and  when  she  spoke,  she  had  the  merit  to 
make  her  hearers  forget  even  her  beauty. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  same  example  was  renewed  in  the 
same  city. 

In  the  fifteenth,  the  same  prodigy  appeared  there  for  the  third 
time. 

Lastiy,  it  is  not  useless  to  remark,  that  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
in  the  same  city  of  Boulogne,  a  philosopher's  chair  was  filled  with 
distinction  by  a  woman. 

At  Venice,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  distinguish 
two  celebrated  women  :  one  was  Modesta  di  Pozzo  di  Porzi,  who 
composed  with  success  a  great  number  of  poetical  works,  serious, 
pleasant,  historical,  and  tender,  and  some  pastorals  which  were  acted. 

The  other  was  Cassandre  Fidek,  one  of  the  most  learned  women 
in  Italy,  who  writ  equally  well  in  the  three  languages  of  Homer, 
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The  general  spirit  of  this  period  is  worthy  of  observation. 

We  might  then  have  seen  women  preaching,  and  mixing 
themselves  in  controversies :  women  occupying  the  chairs  of 
philosophy  and  of  justice ;  women  haranguing  in  Latin  before 
the  pope;  women  writing  in  Greek,  and  studying  Hebrew. 

Virgil,  and  Dante,  in  verse  and  prose;  who  possessed  all  the 
philosophy  of  her  age,  and  the  ages  preceding ;  who  by  her  graces, 
embellished  even  theology ;  \vho  sustained  theses  with  eclat,  and 
many  times  gave  public  lessons  at  Padua ;  who  joined  to  her  serious 
knowledge  agreable  talents — particularly  music — and  exalted  her 
talents  by  her  morals.  She  received  homage  from  sovereign  pontiffs 
and  kings ;  and,  that  every  thing  relative  to  her  might  be  singular, 
she  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

At  Milan,  we  find  a  young  lady  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Tri- 
vulce,  who,  while  young,  pronounced  in  the  ancient  language  of 
the  Romans,  a  great  number  of  elegant  discourses  before  ^p  popes 
and  princes. 

At  Yeronne,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  Ifotta  NogaroUa  ac- 
quired so  great  a  reputation  by  her  eloquence,  that  all  the  sovereigns 
were  curious  to  hear  her,  and  the  celebrated  men  to  see  her. 

At  Florence,  a  nun  of  the  house  of  Strozzi,  charmed  the  tedious- 
ness  and  the  idleness  of  a  cloister,  by  her  taste  for  letters ;  and, 
notwithstanding  her  retirement,  was  known  by  her  works  in  Italy, 
in  Germany,  and  in  France. 

At  Naples,  these  was  one  Sarroekia,  who  composed  a  famous 
poem  upon  Scanderbag,  and  during  her  life  was  compared  to 
Boyardo,  and  to  Tasso* 

At  Rome,  Victoire  Colonnef  Marquise  de  Pescaire,  who  passion- 
ately loved  letters,  and  succeeded  in  them.  While  still  young,  she 
bewailed  the  loss  of  a  husband,  who  was  a  great  warrior,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  study  and  melancholy,  celebrating,  in 
the  most  tender  poetry,  the  hero  whom  she  loved. 

In  observing,  in  the  same  age,  all  the  illustrious  women  of  all 
nations,  we  find  every  where  the  same  character,  and  the  same 
kind  of  studies. 

In  Spain,  we  find  one  Isabelle  de  Roseres  preaching  in  the  great 
church  of  Barcelona;  she  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Paul  the 
Third ;  there  she  converted  the  Jews  by  her  eloquence,  and  com- 
mented with  eclat  Likewise  Jane  Scot,  who  spoko  before  the 
cardinals  and  bishops. 

One  haheUe  de  Cordand,  who  was  mistress  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  who,  with  beauty,  &me,  and  riches,  had,  besides,  the 
fancy  to  be  a  doctor,  and  took  her  degrees  in  theology. 

One  Catherine  Ribera,  in  the  same  age,  composed  Spanish  poe- 
try, partly  devout  and  partly  tender. 

And  one  Aloysia  Sigea  of  Toledo,  still  more  celebrated,  who, 
besides  Latin  and  Greek,  had  learned  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  and 
Syriac  tongues,  and  writ  a  letter  in  each  of  these  five  languages  to 
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Nuns  were  poets,  women  of  the  great  world  theologians. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  more  than  once,  that  young  girls,  who 
had  studied  eloquence,  would,  with  the  sweetest  countenances, 
and  the  most  plaintive  voices  in  the  world,  go  and  pathetically 
exhort  the  pope  and  the  kings  to  declare  war  against  the 
Turks. 

The  religious  spirit  which  has  at  all  times  animated  the 
female  world,  now  showed  itself  again ;  hut  it  had  changed  its 
form.  By  turns  it  had  made  women  martyrs,  apostles,  and 
warriors;  and  finished  by  making  them  theologians  and 
scholars. 


Pope  Paul  the  Third ;  Was  afterwards  called  to  the  Court  of  Portu- 
gal, where  she  composed  several  works,  and  died  young. 

In  France  we  find  a  great  number  of  women,  who,  in  the  same 
age,  had  the  same  sort  of  merit ;  and,  above  all,  a  duchess  of 
Retz,  who  was  celebrated  even  in  Italy,  and  who  astonished  the 
Polonois ;  when  they  came  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  their  king, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  at  the  Court  a  young  woman  so  learned, 
and  who  spoke  the  ancient  languages  with  so  much  purity  and  grace. 

In  England,  we  find  the  three  sisters  of  the  name  of  Seymour, 
nieces  to  a  queen,  and  daughters  to  a  regent,  all  three  celebrated 
for  their  science,  and  their  very  fine  Latin  verses,  which,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  those  times,  were  translated  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Jane  Gray,  who  was  queen  only  to  mount  upon  a  scaffold,  and 
who,  just  before  her  death,  read  the  famous  dialogue  of  Plato  upon 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  Greek. 

Mary  Stuart,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  learned  women 
of  her  age,  who  writ  and  spoke  six  languages,  composed  very  fine 
verses  in  French,  and,  whilst  young,  pronounced  at  the  Court  of 
France  a  discourse  in  Latin,  wherein  she  proved  that  the  study  of 
letters  was  becoming  in  women. 

Lastly,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  famous  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  learning  was  almost  eclipsed  by 
her  virtues,  and  who,  after  having  attended  her  father  in  his  prison 
with  the  most  tender  care,  having  consoled  him  in  his  chains, 
having  very  dearly  purchased  the  liberty  of  rendering  him  some 
funeral  honours,  having,  at  the  expense  of  gold,  redeemed  his  head 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  was  herself  accused  of  two 
crimes,  and  put  in  chains :  one  crime  was  the  having  preserved  the 
head  of  her  father  as  a  relic,  and  the  other,  having  preserved  his 
books  and  works.  She  appeared  before  her  judges  with  intrepidity; 
justified  herself  with  that  eloquence  which  virtue  gives  the  imfor- 
tunate  ;  commanded  admiration  and  respect ;  and  passed  the  rest 
of  her  life  in  retirement,  in  melancholy  and  study. 

This  is  the  character  of  a  few  of  those  women,  who  in  that  epoch 
signalized  themselves  in  almost  all  nations ;  there  were  a  much 
greater  number,  particularly  in  Italy,  but  we  have  only  mentioned 
the  most  celebrated. 
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It  is  incredible  the  value  which  was  set  upon  the  knowledge 
of  languages;  amongst  private  persons,  in  the  convents,  u 
the  courts,  and  even  upon  thrones,  the  same  spirit  reigned 
throughout.  It  was  a  small  matter  for  a  woman  to  read 
Virgil  or  Cicero.  The  mouth  of  a  young  Italian,  a  Spanish, 
or  an  English  woman,  seemed  to  be  embellished  when  she 
repeated  Hebrew  sounds,  or  pronounced  a  verse  in  Homer. 

Poetry,  so  charming  to  the  imagination,  and  to  susceptible 
hearts,  was  embraced  with  transport  by  the  women. 

It  was  a  sort  of  new  and  interesting  employment,  capable  of 
flattering  self-love,  and  amusing  the  understanding.  Perhaps, 
even  the  void,  which,  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  without  even 
suspecting  it,  they  founa  in  barbarous  philosophy,  and  an 
unprofitable  study  of  logic  and  sounds,  made  them  find  still 
more  charms  in  an  art  which  continually  fills  the  imagina- 
tion  with  pictiures,  and  the  soul  with  sentiments. 

In  short,  many  amongst  them  desired  to  acquire  almost 
every  species  of  knowledge,  and  some  of  them  succeeded. 

That  which  we  have  since  learned  to  call  society,  was  then 
much  less  known  ;  dissipation  and  luxury  certainly  had  not 
vet  introduced  the  mode  of  sitting  six  hours  before  a  glass  to 
mvent  fashions.  Time  must  be  spent  somehow ;  it  was  em- 
ployed in  study,  and  from  thence  the  vast  knowledge  acquired 
by  women. 

Let  us  observe,  that  the  ambition  of  undertaking  every 
thing,  is  peculiar  to  the  revival  of  letters;  in  the  novelty, 
every  one  exert  their  utmost  power,  and  it  is  only  by  trying 
our  powers  that  they  can  be  proved.  The  desires,  besides, 
were  then  more  easily  satisfied,  as  they  endeavoured  rather  to 
know  than  to  think ;  and  the  minds  of  people  being  more 
active  than  extended,  could  not  yet  have  attained  to  the  secrets 
or  the  profoundness  of  sciences ;  they  must  therefore  have 
regarded  them  as  a  deposit  contained  in  books,  and  which  me- 
mory would  make  them  perfect  in. 

If,  during  this  period,  the  women  endeavoured  to  gain  all 
the  knowledge  of  men,  the  men  on  all  sides  as  ardently  em- 
ployed themselves  in  panegyrics,  to  render  homage  to  woman. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  times,  which  had  before  made 
gallantry  an  attendant  upon  arms,  now  introduced  the  same 
gallantry  into  literature.  Italy,  in  particular,  abounded  with 
this  species  of  writing. 

The  first  who  set  the  example,  was  Boccace.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  passionately  loved  women,  and  was  loved  by 
them.  He  composed  in  their  honour  a  work  in  Latin  of 
Illustrious  Women.  In  it  he  ran  over  all  fabulons  history,  the 
Qreciivn  history,  the  Roman  history,  and  sacred  history.     He 
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joined  together  Cleopatra  and  Lucretia,  Floria  and  Portia,  Semi- 
rainis  and  Sappho,  Athalia  and  Dido ;  ahove  all,  he  undertook  to 
re-establish  the  honour  of  Dido  against  Virgil.  The  panegyrist 
there  proved,  against  the  poet,  that  the  widow  of  Sichaeus  was 
never  unfaithful  to  him.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  Boccace, 
afterwards,  make  an  eloquent  and  vigorous  sally  against 
Christian  widows  who  married  again.  The  author  cites  St. 
Paul,  and  comments  upon  him,  to  a  young  widow,  who,  on 
account  of  her  youth,  excused  herself  for  not  following  the 
example  of  Dido.  This  little  piece,  which  is  pleasant,  is 
serious  and  eloquent,  and,  what  one  should  not  expect,  the 
moral  of  Boccace  is  austere. 

After  him,  more  than  twenty  writers  successively  published 
elogies  upon  celebrated  women  of  all  nations,* 

In  France,  Brantome  published  a  volume  De  Vies  des  Dames 
Ulustres  ;  but  I  observe  that  Brantome,  like  a  French  cheva- 
lier and  a  courtier,  speaks  only  of  queens  and  princesses :  in 
his  book  we  find  a  paneg3rric  upon  Catherine  of  Medicis  and 
the  famous  Jane  of^ Naples;    and,  in  a  style  which  is  difiuse, 

*  Joseph  Betussi  translated  the  Latin  work  of  Boccace  upon  wo- 
men into  Italian  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  enriched  it  with 
fifty  new  articles. 

Francois  Serdonati  found  the  work  not  yet  complete  :  he  collected 
from  all  histories,  profane  or  holy,  barbarous  or  not  barbarous,  all 
the  known  names  of  women  which  still  remained,  and  swelled  the 
collection  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  panegyrics. 

This  is  not  all :  one  Pfulippe  de  BergamCf  an  Augustin  Monk, 
who  died  in  1518,  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  Latin  work 
of  illustrious  women. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  another  work  upon  illustrious  women, 
by  Julius  Casar  Capucio,  secretary  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

Another  by  Charles  PintOf  in  Latin,  and  in  verse. 

Another  by  Ludovico  Domenichi. 

Another  by  Jacques- Philippe  Thomasinaj  a  Venetian  bishop. 

Another  by  Bemardin  iScardeonif  canon  of  Padua,  upon  the  illus- 
trious women  of  Padua. 

Another  by  Francois- Augustin  delta  Chiesa,  bishop  of  Saluces, 
upon  women  celebrated  for  literature. 

Another  by  Louis- Jacob,  of  St.  Charles,  a  religious  Carmelite, 
upon  women  illustrious  by  their  works. 

In  the  low  countries,  a  work  by  Alexander  Fan-Denbusche,  upon 
learned  women. 

Another  by  one  Simon  Martiny  a  monk  in  France,  upon  the  illus- 
trious women  in  the  old  testament. 

Another  by  the  famous  Peter,  the  monk,  under  the  title  of  Galerie 
des  Femmes  Fortes* 

We  favour  many  others,  by  omitting  to  name  them. 
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«m]^e,  and  natural,  he  justifies  these  two  queens.  He  tells 
us  mat  the  first  was  without  foibles,  and  the  second  without 
crimes.  He  absolves  the  one  of  her  lovers,  and  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  He  absolves  the  other  of  Uie  civil  wars,  and 
the  massacre  of  St  Barth(domew. 

After  Brantome,  one  Hilarian  of  Coste,  a  monk,  published 
two  volumes  in  quarto,  of  eight  hundred  pages  each,  con- 
taining panegyrics  upon  all  the  women  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  who  had  been  distinguished  either  by 
valour,  by  talents,  or  by  virtues.  But,  like  a  good  priest,  he 
only  permitted  himself  to  praise  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Thus,  for  example,  he  took  great  pains  to  avoid 
saying  a  word  about  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England ;  but  made 
a  long  and  magnificent  panegyric  upon  Mary,  the  first  act  of 
whose  reign  was  the  causing  the  Laoy  Jane  Gray,  aged  seven- 
teen years,  and  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  the 
testament  of  the  late  King,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  afterwards, 
in  the  space  of  the  five  years  which  she  reigned,  caused  seven 
or  eight  hundred  people,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to  suffer  death 
for  their  religious  opinions.  The  elogies  of  this  monkish  pane- 
gyrist amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

But  these  are  few,  when  compared  with  those  of  Peter  Paul 
Ribera,  an  Italian,  who  publisned,  in  his  language,  a  work 
entitled.  The  immortal  triumphs  and  heroic  enterprizes  of  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  women.  It  is  difficult,  without  doubt, 
to  find  a  more  complete  collection. 

Besides  these  great  collections  of  elogies  in  honour  of  illus- 
trious women,  there  were  in  Italy  a  great  number  of  writers 
who  addressed  panegyrics  to  particular  ladies. 

Never  perhaps  were  there  seen,  at  any  one  time,  so  many 
princesses  of  improved  understanding ^  as  were  then  in  that 
part  of  Europe.  The  courts  of  Naples,  of  Milan,  of  Mantua, 
of  Parma,  of  Florence,  &c.  formed  so  many  schools  of  taste, 
between  which  there  was  an  emulation  of  talents  and  of  glory. 
The  men  distinguished  themselves  in  arms,  or  by  intrigue,  the 
women  by  knowledge,  and  the  Graces.  And  there  were 
few  of  those  little  courts  which  could  not  likewise  boast  d 
some  man  of  great  reputation  for  talents. 

In  a  country  which  forms  but  one  great,  state,  there  is  little 
improvement  of  talents ;  because,  where  there  is  but  one  capi- 
tal, one  court,  and  but  one  centre  of  intelligence,  the  distant 
provinces  have  neither  the  same  activity,  nor  the  same  taste. 
But  in  a  country  like  Italy,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  states, 
where  almost  every  city  forms  a  capital,  genius  equally 
springs  up  and  expands  itself  every  where. 
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This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  super!" 
ority  of  the  Italians.  The  number  of  petty  states,  which  i» 
their  misfortune  in  politics,  causes  their  grandeur  in  the  belles 
letters. 

All  the  men,  either  of  genius  or  of  wit,  attached  themselves 
to  celebrated  women,  the  ornaments  of  those  courts.  And 
there  were  some  amongst  them  who  dared  to  entertain  the 
most  lively  passions  for  great  princesses;  esteeming  condi* 
tions  by  minds,  and  believing  that  genius  made  all  equal.* 

But  others,  who  had  imagination  rather  than  passion,  sub- 
stituted for  love  the  gallantry  of  wit,  mixing  with  it  the  Pla- 
tonic ideas  which  then  reigned ;  and  in  a  metaphysical  style, 
they  addressed  to  these  ladies  respectful  hymns,  under  the 
title  of  elogies.t 

The  same  spirit  which  in  those  times  produced  so  many 


*  Boccace,  at  the  court  of  Naples,  and  Tasso,  at  the  court  of 
Ferrare. 

f  Amongst  so  many  elegies,  or  collections  of  panegyrics  upon 
women,  in  verse,  in  prose,  in  discourses,  and  in  sonnets,  the  most 
singular,  without  doubt,  is  that  which  was  published  at  Venice,  in 
1555,  under  the  title  pf  The  Temple  of  the  divine  Signora  Jeannt 
^'Arragorif  constructed  to  her  honour  by  all  the  greatest  wits,  and  in 
all  the  principal  languages  in  th^  world*  This  lady,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  married  to  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Colonne,  was  mother  to  the  famous  Mare- Anionic  Colonne, 
who  signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepanta  against  the  Turks. 
The  homage  of  which  we  are  speaking,  or  the  poetic  construction 
of  this  temple,  was  ordained  to  her  by  a  decree  passed  in  honour 
of  her,  in  1 555,  at  Venice,  in  the  academy  of  DuhbioH,  Some 
among  the  members  had  before  formed  the  idea  of  this  worship, 
but  they  found  the  thought  too  happy,  not  to  be  adopted  by  the 
whole  body :  there  was  only  one  dispute ;  they  doubted  whetlier 
Jeanne  d*Arragon  should  alone  have  the  honours  of  the  temple,  or 
whether  they  should  associate  in  her  divinity  the  Marquise  d€ 
Guastf  her  sister,  who  was  not  less  celebrated.  But  they  judged, 
perhaps,  that  two  divinities,  two  sovereigns,  and  two  women,  do 
not  love  to  find  themselves  together. 

T^ei:eforej  after  grave  deliberation,  the  academy  determined, 
that  the  Marquise  de  Guaat  should  have  her  altars  apart,  and  that 
Jeanne  d'Arragon,  her  sister,  should  remain  the  only  and  exclusive 
proprietor  of  hers.  They  proceeded  then  to  erect  the  temple; 
and<  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Sclavonic,  Polo- 
nese,  Hungarian.  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  &c.  languages,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  this  monument ;  one  of  the  most 
singular,  undoubtedly,  that  gallantry  has  ever  raised  in  honour  o( 
female  merit.  • 
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panegyrics  upon  particular  women,  gave  birth  to  a  multitude 
of  books  upon  the  merits  of  the  sex  in  general,  and  the  impor* 
tant  question  of  the  equality  or  pre-eminence  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  chief,  and  one  of  the  first  authors  of  this  conspiracy, 
was  the  much  celebrated  Cornelius  Agrippa,  who  was  bom 
in  Cologne  in  1486 :  he  studied  all  the  sciences,  travelled  over 
all  countries,  embraced  all  situations:  he  carried  arms  with 
distinction,  was  afterwards  a  theologian,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a 
doctor  of  medicine :  he  commented  upon  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  in  England,  gave  lessons  upon  the  philosopher  s  stone  at 
Turin,  upon  theolc^  at  Pa  via,  practised  medicine  in  Switzer- 
land :  was  attached  successively  to  three  or  four  princes  and 
princesses,  and  was  thereby  more  unhappy:  was  unjustly 
accused,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with  courage  :  was  twice  put 
in  irons,  and  always  wandering,  because  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  by  a  lively  and  ungovemed  imaffination,  and  because 
he  was  incapable  of  being  free,  or  of  being  a  slave,  as  he 
neither  had  the  courage  to  bear  poverty,  or  to  submit  to 
dependence.  Having  by  turns  excited  pity,  admiration,  and 
hatred,  he  died  in  France,  at  the  a^e  of  forty-nine  years, 
having  gained  a  great  reputation,  and  suffered  as  great  mis- 
fortunes. 

It  was  in  1509,  that  he  published  his  treatise  upon  the  supe^ 
rior  excellence  of  women  over  men.  Unfortunately,  it  was  at 
that  time  his  interest  to  please  the  famous  Margaret  of  Austria, 
who  governed  the  Low  Countries;  what  a  pity  that  so  small 
a  circumstance  should  be  connected  with  so  fine  a  cause! 
His  book  is  divided  into  thirty  chapters,  and  in  each  chapter 
he  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  women,  by  proofs  theolo* 
gical,  physical,  historical,  cabalistical,  and  moral.  He  sup- 
ported his  system  by  quotations  out  of  holy  writ,  out  of  fables, 
histories,  and  the  poets :  he  searched  civil  and  canonical  laws, 
quoted  much,  reasoned  little,  and  finished  by  protesting,  that 
it  was  not  any  human  interest,  but  duty,  which  induced  him  to 
write,  because  that  all  men  who  know  tlu  truth  ought  to  reveal 
it,  and  that  at  that  time  silence  would  have  been  a  crime. 

The  Italians,  when  they  read  this  work,  must  have  regarded 
it  as  a  theft,  which  a  German  had  made  from  the  authors  of 
their  country.  But  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  credit  of  invention, 
one  may  venture  to  sav,  that  he  made  himself  amends. 

The  Cardinal  Pompee  Colonne,  Portio,  Loudo,  Dominichie, 
Maggio,  Bernardo  Spina,  and  a  great  many  others,  all  writ 
upon  the  perfection  of  women. 

But  the  most  singular  work  of  this  sort,  is  that  of  Ruscelli ; 
it  appeared  at  Venice  in  1552.  Ruscelli  came  after  all  those  we 
have  mentioned,  and,  being  dissatisfied,  it  seems,  with  the 
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manner  in  which  all  before  him  had  supported  a  truth  so 
evident,  he  imagined  new  proofs,  assuring  himself  that  here- 
after it  would  he  impossihle  for  any  one  to  doubt.  After  he 
had  copied  and  criticised  Agrippa,  he  turned  himself  to 
fuhlime  speculations,  and  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  con- 
templation of  beau^  alone  could  render  man  happy  upon 
earui,  and  raise  him  to  the  contemplation  of  God  himself. 

Such  is  the  result  and  general  tendency  of  his  book;  but 
that  which  we  know  not  h«w  to  describe,  is  the  impression 
which  it  makes  upon  the  mind  in  reading,  from  a  continual 
mixture  of  Platonism  and  theology ;  the  name  of  God  every 
where  mixed  with  the  names  of  women,  Moses  by  the  side  of 
Petrarch  and  Dante,  and  in  the  same  page,  and  idmost  in  the 
same  line,  citations  from  Boccace  ana  Saint  Augustine,  from 
Homer  and  Saint  John. 

Nothing,  according  to  our  taste,  can  more  strongly  paint 
the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Italy  in  particular,  nor 
more  fully  show  with  what  good  faith  they  were,  or  were 
willing  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  lovers,  devotees,  Christians, 
Pagans,  theologians,  and  philosophers. 

Perhaps  it  is  even  proper  that  this  "  fantastical  mixture" 
should  appear,  in  a  country  where  one  often  finds  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a 
church,  a  statue  of  Saint  Peter  upon  one  of  Trajan's  columns, 
and  Madonas  by  the  side  of  Apollo. 

It  seems,  that  even  after  Ruscelli,  there  were  still  some 
incredulous  people  to  persuade,  and  that  every  body  was  not 
yet  converted ;  for  we  find  still  many  books,  Itah'an,  Spanish, 
and  French,  upon  the  same  subject.* 

It  must  be  confessed  with  truth,  that  amongst  this  great 
number  of  works,  there  are  very  few  which  are  worthy  to  be 


*  In  1593,  there  appeared  one  by  a  celebrated  Venetian  ladv 
whom  I  have  already  quoted  (Madesta  di  Pozzo  di  Porzi^ :  she 
there  maintuned  the  superiority  of  her  own  sex  over  ours. 
Her  work  had  the  greatest  success ;  and,  unfortunately  for  her, 
that  which  perhaps  assisted,  was  that  they  could  praise  her  with- 
out fear.  She  died  just  as  the  work  appeared.  Besides  this 
reason  for  praising  her,  men  always  see  with  pleasure  these  sort  of 
works  by  women.  Pride,  which  calculates  every  thing,  makes 
them  regard  as  a  proof  of  their  advantages,  the  efforts  which  are 
made  to  combat  them. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  another  Venetian  lady  (Lucrece 
Marinella)  supported  the  same  cause.  Her  work  is  entitled.  The 
Nobleneat  and  ike  Excellence  of  Woman,  with  the  Defects  and  the 
Impeifectunu  rf  Mem,    The  men,  in  respect  to  her  at  least,  had 
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read ;  and  that  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  question  pojposed 
i»  treated  of.  They  have  every  where  given  authorities  m  the 
place  of  reasonings,  even  when  they  speak  of  women ;  hut  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  twenty  citations  have  less  weight 
than  one  reason. 

It  seems,  that  in  order  to  determine  this  grand  question  of 
self-love,  and  of  rivalship  between  the  sexes,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  oigans,  and  the 


not  the  fault  of  being  unjust ;  and  she  had  all  the  success  ^hich 
beauty  gives  to  wit. 

In  1628,  there  was  another  work  in  Italian,  Upon  the  Dignities 
9f  Women ;  for  this  time  the  author  was  a  man :  it  was  Christopher 
Bonzini.  His  work  is  in  dialogues,  and  divided  by  days.  One 
may  conceive,  by  the  extent  [of  his  plan,  how  rich  the  subject 
appeared  to  him :  he  divided  it  into  twenty-four  days ;  the  eighth, 
which  turns  upon  marriage,  has  alone  upwards  oi  two  hundred 
pages.  Bronzini^  in  praising  women,  does  not  determine  ther 
rank,  and  leaves  undecided  the  dispute  between  the  two  sexes. 

But  in  1650,  there  appeared  a  book  in  which  the  dispute  was 
decided  clearly :  the  work  was  entitled.  Woman  better  than  Man. 
Paradox  by  Jacques  del  Pazzo.  I  cannot  say,  however,  whether 
the  women  ought  to  be  much  flattered  by  the  word  paradox. 

In  Spain,  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  de  Spinosa  made,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  dialogue  and  panegyric  upon  women.  One 
may  believe  that  he  praised  them  with  all  the  imagination  of  his 
country,  and  all  the  majesty  of  his  language. 

In  France,  we  have  a  very  ancient  work  upon  the  merits  of 
women ;  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  to  give  it  the  gpreater  range. 
The  Italians  themselves  have  adopted  it ;  and  it  was  translated  into 
their  tongue  by  Fincent  Calmera, 

The  women  of  La  Belle  France  were  not  less  zealous  to  support 
the  honour  of  the  sex,  than  the  Italians. 

Marguerite,  Queen  of  l^avarre,  and  first  wife  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  who  was,  by  turns,  a  devotee  and  a  woman  of  gaUantry, 
and  more  celebrated,  as  we  know,  for  her  wit  than  her  morals, 
undertook  to  prove,  in  a  work  in  form  of  a  letter,  tiutt  woman  is  much 
superior  to  man. 

Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  who  was  worthy  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Montaigne,  writ  also  in  favour  of  her  sex ;  but,  more  modest, 
or  less  hardy,  she  set  bounds  to  her  pretensions,  and  contented 
herself  with  equality. 

Even  this  modesty  could  not  procure  it  the  approbation  of  Ma- 
dame Seturman,  who  was  a  native  of  Cologne,  and  had  in  her  time 
a  prodigious  reputation,  because  she  excelled  in  all  the  arts,  was  a 
painter,  a  musician,  an  engraver,  a  sculptor,  a  philosopher,  a  geome- 
trician, and  a  theologian,  and  had  beside  the  merit  of  understanding 

i3 
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^ecies  of  education  which  each  sex  is  susceptihle  of;  for  what 
end  nature  formed  them ;  how  far  it  is  possible  to  correct  or 
change,  and  what  is  gained  or  lost  hy  departing  from  them- 
selves ;  and,  lastly,  the  inevitable  and  forcible  effect  which  the 
difference  of  duties,  of  occupations,  and  of  manners,  naturally 
produce  in  the  understanding,  the  mind,  and  the  character  of 
the  two  sexes. 

When  we  speak  of  talents  and  understanding,  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  philosophical  judgment  which 
meditates  and  discenis,  the  strength  of  memory  which  collects^ 
the  lively  imagination  which  creates,  and  the  political  or 
moral  knowledge  which  governs. 

We  ought  afterwards  to  observe  in  what  degree  each  of 
these  four  species  of  merit  is  attainable  by  women.  Whether 
the  natural  weakness  of  their  organs,  from  which  their  beauty 
results;  the  inquietude  of  their  character,  caused  by  their 
imagination;  the  multitude  and  variety  of  their  sensations^ 
which  make  a  part  of  their  graces,  can  permit  them  to  have 
that  strong  and  continued  attention  which  is  necessary  to 
combine  and  connect  a  long  train  of  ideas;  an  attention 
capable  of  abolishing  all  other  objects  to  see  only  one,  and  to 

and  speaking  nine  different  languages.  After  she  had  read  this 
work  of  Mademoiselle  de  Goumayf  in  honour  of  h^r  sex,  she  confessed 
that  (Oie  could  not,  and  dare  not,  approve  of  it« 

In  1643,  there  was  published  at  Paris  another  work,  under  the 
title  of  The  Generous  Woman ;  who  shows  that  her  sex  is  more  noble, 
more  politic,  more  valiant,  more  learned^  more  virtuous,  and  more  eco' 
nomical,  than  the  male  sex. 

In  1673,  there  appeared  another  work,  entitled,  Tlie  Illustrious 
Women  ;  where  by  good  and  strong  reasons  it  is  proved  that  women 
surpass  men. 

In  1673,  another  work,  entitled,  77ie  Equality  of  the  two  Sexes,  a 
Philosophic  and  Moral  Discourse,  in  which  one  sees  the  importance  of 
getting  rid  of  one* s  prejudices. 

In  1675,  the  same  author  refuted  himself,  under  another  name, 
and  published  a  treatise  upon  the  Excellency  of  Men,  against  the 
Equality  of  the  Sexes  ;  but  one  may  see  that  he  refuted  himself  gen- 
tly, and  that  he  feared  to  have  reasoned  against  himself! 

In  1691,  there  appeared  a  third  edition  of  this  work,  which  had 
some  degree  of  success. 

In  the  same  century,  there  was  one  Mademoiselle  Romieu,  of  a 
family  of  Languedoc,  who  again  resumed  the  subject  of  the  superi- 
ority of  females,  and  attempted  to  establish  it  by  g^od  proofs. 

In  short,  this  opinion,  or  this  dispute,  produced  a  sort  of '*  literary 
war  "  amongst  writers  who  were,  in  other  respects,  pretty  obscure ; 
it  gave  rise  to  works,  to  answers,  and  replies,  which  are  at  this  time 
equally  unknown. 
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see  that  one  entirely;  an  attention,  which  out  of  one  idea  can 
raise  up  a  crowd,  all  connected  with  the  first;  or  out  of  a 
great  numher  of  scattered  ideas,  extract  one  primitive  and 
vast  idea  which  rescrahles  diem  all. 

This  degree  of  understanding  is  rare  even  amongst  men ; 
we  know  it ;  hut  still  there  are  numbers  of  great  men  who 
have  possessed  it  These  afe  men,  who  being  raised  to  the 
very  height  of  human  nature,  that  they  might  look  down  and 
examine  nature's  laws,  have  shewed  to  the  soul  the  source  of 
its  ideas,  assigned  to  reason  its  bounds,  to  motion  its  laws,  to 
the  universe  its  course ;  they  have  created  sciences,  in  creating 
principles,  and  aggrandized  the  human  mind,  by  cultivating 
their  own.  If  no  one  woman  has  ever  raised  herself  to  a  level 
with  these  great  men,  is  it  the  fault  of  education  or  of  nature  ? 
Descartes,  injured  by  envy,  but  admired  by  two  princesses, 
boasted  of  the  philosophic  spirit  of  women.  We  dare  not 
believe  that  his  gratitude  induced  him  to  acquit  himself 
towards  beaufy  by  a  known  error. 

Without  doubt  he  found  in  Elizabeth,  and  in  Christina,  that 
docility,  which  led  them  to  take  honour  to  themselves,  from 
listening  to  a  great  man;  and  to  think  that  they  partook  of  his 
genius,  by  following  the  train  of  his  ideas.  Perhaps,  likewise, 
he  even  found  in  women  clearness,  order,  and  method;  but 
did  he  find  also  the  basis  of  philosophy,  did  he  find  that  they 
knew  how  to  doubt  ? 

Their  penetrating  and  rapid  wit  glances  itself  and  reposes, 
making  more  sallies  than  efforts.  That  which  they  cannot 
comprehend  in  one  instant,  they  either  never  comprehend,  or 
they  disdain,  or  they  despair  of  ever  comprehending. 

It  should  therefore  be  less  wonderful  that  women  have  not 
that  "  obstinate  perseverance,"  which  alone  investigates  and 
discovers  great  truths. 

Imagination  seems  to  be  much  more  naturally  their  talent. 
One  observes,  that  there  is  in  the  imagination  of  women  some- 
thing inexpressibly  singular  and  extraordinary;  evenr  thing 
strikes  them,  every  circumstance  imprints  itself  with  vivacity ; 
their  lively  minds  run  over  every  object,  and  retain  the  images. 
Imperceptible  powers,  secret  lines,  rapidly  transmit  to  them 
all  these  impressions. 

The  real  world  does  not  suffice  them ;  they  love  to  create 
for  themselves  an  imaginary  one;  they  people  it,  thev 
embellish  it;  spectres,  enchantments,  prodigies,  all  whicn 
belong  to  the  extraordinaries  of  nature,  are  their  works,  and 
their  delight.  They  enjoy  even  their  terrors;  their  souls 
exalt  themselves,  and  their  genius  is  almost  always  bordering 
upon  enthusiasm. 
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But  let  us  flee  how  far  this  imagination,  were  it  applied  to 
arts,  could  assist  diem  in  the  talent  of  creating  and  describing; 
whether  they  can  have  an  imagination,  as  strong  as  they  have, 
quick  and  lively ;  whether  their  style  is  not  necessarily  tinctured 
with  their  occupations,  their  tastes,  their  pleasures,  and  even 
with  their  foibles ;  we  should  also  ask  if  their  more  delicate 
fibres  must  not  fear  the  fatigue  of  strong  sensations,  and  make 
them  seek  the  sweets  which  would  give  them  repose. 

Man,  being  always  active,  is  exposed  to  tempests.  The 
imagination  of  a  poet  nourishes  itself  upon  the  summit  of  a 
mountain ;  on  the  borders  of  a  volcano ;  upon  the  ocean ;  in 
the  field  of  battle ;  or  in  the  midst  of  niins ;  and  never  does 
he  delight  in  tender  and  voluptuous  ideas,  until  he  has 
experienced  the  great  shocks  which  agitate  them. 

But  women,  by  their  soft  and  sedentary  life,  experiencing 
les^  the  contrast  of  sweet  and  terrible,  can  they  feel  and  paint 
even  that  which  is  agreeable,  like  those  who  are  thrown  into 
contrary  situations,  and  pass  rapidly  from  one  sensation  to 
another  ?  Perhaps  even  from  the  habit  of  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  impression  of  the  moment,  which  with  them  is  very 
strong,  they  must  naturally  have  in  their  minds  more  images 
than  pictures.  Perhaps  their  imagination,  though  lively, 
resembles  a  mirror  which  reflects  every  thing,  but  creates 
nothing. 

Of  all  the  passions,  love,  without  doubt,  is  that  which 
women  feel,  and  which  they  experience  the  most;  they 
feel  the  other  passions  but  weakly,  and  by  chance :  but  love 
belongs  to  them ;  it  is  the  charm  and  the  interest  of  their  life, 
their  very  soul ;  they  ought  then  to  succeed  in  painting  it. 

But  can  they,  like  the  author  of  Andromaca  and  of  Phedre, 
or  like  the  author  of  Zaire,  show  the  transports  of  a  troubled 
heart,  in  which  are  blended  fury  and  love,  which  is  now  impe- 
tuous, now  tender,  which  softens  and  irritates  itself  by  turns, 
which  sheds  blood,  and  which  in  the  end  sacrifices  itself?  Can 
they  paint  its  changes,  its  furies,  its  rage  ?  Surely,  no :  and  it 
is  nature  itself  which  prevents  them.  For  nature  has  given  to 
one  sex  the  audacity  of  desires,  and  the  right  to  attack:  to  the 
other  defence,  and  such  timid  desires  as  attract  in  resisting. 
In  the  one  sex  love  is  a  conquest,  in  the  other  a  sacrifice. 

It  must,  therefore,  generally  happen,  that  the  women  of  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages,  know  better  how  to  paint  a  delicate 
and  tender  sentiment,  than  a  violent  and  terrible  passion. 

And  besides,  by  their  duty,  by  the  reserve  of  their  sex,  by 
the  desire  of  a  certain  grace,  which  softens  all  their  expressionfl, 
they  are  obliged  always  to  hide  a  part  of  their  sentiments ;  and 
must  not  the  constant  restraint  which  these  sentiments  are 
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kept  under,  by  degrees  weaken  the  sentimenti  thenuehres, 
and  cause  them  to  have  less  energy  than  the  sentiments  of 
men,  who,  always  audacious  and  violent  with  impunity,  give 
to  their  passions  what  degree  of  strength  they  please,  and 
invigorate  them  still  more  by  proclaiming  them?  A  tem- 
porary constraint  inflames  their  passions,  a  durable  constraint 
deadens  or  extinguishes  them. 

In  respect  to  the  ability  of  arranging  facts  and  ideas  in  the 
memory,  so  as  to  find  them  upon  occasion,  as  it  depends  very 
much  upon  habit  and  method,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
two  sexes  may  not  equally  succeed  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  still  further  examine,  whether  women 
are  not  sooner  disgusted  with  the  excess  of  labour,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  the  acquiring  the  quantity  of  materials 
from  which  erudition  results.  From  this  inquiry  will  it  not 
appear,  that  their  impatience,  and  the  desire  of  change  which 
naturally  belongs  to  fugitive  and  rapid  impressions,  must 
prevent  them  from  following  the  same  species  of  study  for  sach 
a  number  of  years  as  is  necessary  for  the  acquiring  prc^ound 
and  vast  knowledge  ? 

We  know  that  there  are  qualities  of  wit,  which  prevent 
intense  application;  it  cannot  be  the  same  hand  which 
polishes  the  diamond,  and  which  works  the  mine. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  important  object,  the  political  or 
moral  abilities,  which  consist  in  the  direction  of  one's  self  or 
others.  In  order  to  weigh,  upon  this  subject,  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  peculiar  to  each  sex,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  use  of  these  abilities  in  society,  and 
their  use  in  government. 

In  society,  the  double  interest  of  extending  and  preserving 
power,  keeps  women  constantly  employed  in  observing. 
From  hence  they  ought  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  be  able  to  develope  and  perceive  all  the  foldings 
of  self-love,  the  secret  foibles,  the  false  modesty,  and  the  false 
grandeur ;  what  a  man  is,  and  what  he  would  be ;  the  qualities 
which  he  discovers  merely  by  a  desire  of  concealing  them : 
his  esteem  marked  in  his  satires,  and  by  his  satires  themselves. 

They  must  scrutinize  and  know  characters ;  they  must  dis- 
tinguish the  "  calm  pride,"  which  is  simply  confined  to  the 
owner ;  the  impetuous  and  unruly  pride,  which  irritates  and 
discovers  itself;  the  vain  sensibility,  the  tender  sensibility,  the 
warm  sensibility,  under  a  coldness  of  manners ;  the  lightness 
of  pretension,  and  that  which  is  in  the  heart. 

The  diffidence  which  is  born  with  the  character,  the 
diffidence  of  worthlessness,  the  diffidence  of  unhappiness,  the 
diffidence  of  the  understanding:  in  short,  every  senthnent, 
and  every  shade  of  every  sentiment. 
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As  they  set  a  great  value  upon  opinion,  they  must  very 
attentively  consider  what  it  is  which  gives  rise  to  opinion ; 
what  it  is  which  destroys  or  confirms  it.  They  must  know 
how  to  direct,  without  seeming  to  intend  it;  how  they  may 
conceal  even  this  art,  when  it  is  once  found  out ;  the  value 
which  is  set  upon  it  hy  all  those  amongst  whom  they  live,  and 
how  far  it  may  be  useful  to  them  in  governing. 

In  their  commerce  with  the  world,  they  know  the  great 
eifects  which  are  produced  hy  little  passions ;  they  have  the 
art  to  impose  upon  some,  by  seeming  to  know  them ;  to  keep 
others  at  a  distance,  by  shewing  that  they  are  far  from  even 
suspecting  them :  they  know  how  to  forge  chains,  by  giving 
praises  which  are  merited ;  they  know  how  to  raise  a  blush, 
by  giving  praises  which  are  not  merited. 

All  this  is  the  fine  and  delicate  knowledge  which  serves  the 
sex  for  leading-  strings  by  which  to  conduct  men.  Society  is 
to  them  a  "  harpsichord,"  every  key  of  which  they  are  well 
acquainted  with,  and  they  know  beforehand  what  sound  each 
touch  will  produce. 

But  man,  impetuous  and  free,  supplying  the  want  ol* 
address  by  strength,  and  consequently  being  less  interested  to 
observe — hurried  away,  besides,  by  the  necessity  of  continual 
action — cannot  without  difficulty  acquire  that  abundance  of 
minute  knowledge  in  moral  things,  the  application  of  which 
occurs  every  instant ;  their  calculations  for  society  must  there- 
fore be  less  quick,  and  at  the  same  time  less  sure. 

Let  us  at  last  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  species  of 
understanding,  in  the  two  sexes,  which  is  applicable  to 
government. 

In  society,  women  govern  men  by  their  passions,  and  the 
smallest  springs  have  sometimes  the  greatest  effects. 

But  in  the  government  of  states,  it  is  by  grand  views,  by  the 
choice  of  principles,  above  all,  by  distinguishing  and  employing 
great  talents,  that  they  can  obtain  success.  It  is  there  that,  so 
far  from  foibles  being  useful,  they  ought  to  be  feared;  there 
they  ought  to  raise  men  above  themselves,  in  the  room  of 
lowering  their  genius. 

Also,  in  society,  the  art  of  governing  consists  in  flattering 
characters;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  art  of  administration  almost 
always  consists  in  combating  them. 

Even  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  is  necessary  in  the 
two  situations,  is  not  the  same :  in  the  one  they  must  know 
men  hy  their  weakness,  and  in  the  other  by  their  strength :  in 
the  one  they  draw  forth  defects  for  little  ends,  in  the  other 
they  ought  to  discover  the  great  qualities  which  belong  even 
^  these  defects  themselves. 
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In  short,  in  the  one  situation  it  is  necessary  to  search  the 
Uttle  comers  in  a  great  character ;  in  the  other,  to  he  ahle  to 
discover  great  qualities  wherever  they  are,  even  in  those  who 
have  not  yet  shown  them;  for  there  are  souU  ineapable  of 
acting f  hut  vpon  great  occasions. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  this  species  of  understanding 
and  ohservation  belongs  equally  to  the  two  sexes. 

We  know  that  there  are  women  who  have  reigned,  and 
women  who  still  reign  with  eclat.  Christina,  in  Sweden ; 
Isabel,  of  Castille,  in  Spain;  and  Elizabeth,  in  England; 
have  each  of  them  merited  the  esteem  of  their  age  and  of 
posterity. 

We  saw,  in  the  year  1741,  a  princess  whom  we  admired, 
whilst  we  fought  against  her,  defending  the  empire  with  equal 
genius  and  courage ;  and  we  have  seen  the  Ottoman  empire 
made  to  tremble  by  a  woman.  But  in  general  questions  we 
must  guard  against  taking  instances  for  rules,  and  observe  tlie 
ordinary  course  of  nature. 

It  behoves  us  in  this  place  to  examine  whether  women, 
— who,  according  to  the  mode  of  society,  neither  are,  nor  have 
it  in  their  power  to  be,  so  often  in  action  as  men, — can  so 
well  judge  of  talents,  the  employments  those  talents  are 
adapted  to,  their  use  and  their  bounds ;  whether  great  views, 
and  the  application  of  great  principles,  with  the  habit  of  per- 
ceiving consequences  with  the  glance  of  an  eye,  are  compa- 
tible with  their  wandering  imagination,  and  with  minds  so 
little  accustomed  to  generalising  their  ideas.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  form  the  character  which  governs.  It  is 
the  "  vigour  of  the  soul"  which  gives  activity  to  genius,  which 
extends  and  which  strengthens  political  ideas :  but  this  cha- 
racter can  hardly  be  formed  but  by  great  commotions,  great 
hopes,  and  great  fears,  and  the  necessity  of  discovering  itself 
incessantly  in  action.  ^ 

Is  it  not  in  general  the  character  of  women,  that  their  minds 
are  more  pleasing  than  strong  ?  Does  not  the  rapidity  of  their 
imagincUion,  which  sometimes  makes  aiTection  go  before 
thought,  render  them,  in  the  choice  of  men,  more  susceptible 
both  of  prejudice  and  of  enror  ? 

In  fine,  should  one  calumniate  them  much,  should  one  even 
risk  their  displeasure,  if  one  dared  to  tell  them,  that  in  the 
distribution  of  their  esteem  they  ought  to  set  a  little  too  much 
value  upon  agreeableness,  and  to  believe  that  an  '*  amiable 
man"  must  the  more  readily  be  a  great  one  ? 

This  is  perhaps  the  defect  with  which  we  may  justly  re- 
proach Elizabeth ;  the  taste  of  her  sex  penetrated  itself 
through  the  cares  of  a  throne  and  the  greatness  of  her  cha« 
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racier.  We  are  sorry,  in  certain  instances,  to  see  little  weak- 
nesses mix  themselves  with  the  views  of  great  souls.  Perhaps, 
if  Mary  Stuart  had  been  less  beauHfiUy  her  rival  had  been  less 
barbarotu, 

A  fondness  for  "  coquetry,"  as  we  are  well  assured,  gave 
to  Elizabeth  favourites,  whom  she  judged  of  more  as  a  woman 
than  as  a  soverbion.  She  too  easily  believed  that  the  art  of 
pleasing  her  constituted  genius. 

This  queen,  so  famous  and  so  much  honoured,  ezereiaed 
over  our  native  country  an  almost  absolute  power;  which 
perhaps  is  not  very  surprising,  for,  in  general,  women  upon 
the  throne  are  more  inclined  to  despotism,  and  more  angry  at 
bounds  to  their  authority  than  men. 

The  sex  to  whom  nature  has  assigned  power  by  giving 
strength,  have  a  certain  confidence  which  raises  them  in  their 
own  eyes ;  they  have  no  occasion  to  attest  to  themselves  the 
power  of  whicn  they  are  sure.  But  weakness,  finding  itself 
astonished  at  the  power  it  possesses,  precipitates  this  power  on 
all  sides,  to  assure  itself  of  it 

Great  men  have  perhaps  more  of  that  kind  of  despotism 
which  belongs  to  lofty  ideas ;  and  women  of  high  rank,  more 
of  the  "  despotism"  which  is  the  result  of  their  passions :  ike 
despotism  of  females  is  mtich  oftener  a  sally  of  the  mind,  than 
tiie  fruit  of  a  system. 

There  is  one  thing  which  favours  the  despotism  of  women 
who  govern — it  is,  that  men  confound  the  empire  of  their  sex 
with  the  empire  of  their  rank  ;  that  which  they  would  refuse 
to  rank,  they  would  yield  to  beauty.  Besides,  the  power  of 
women,  even  that  which  is  arbitrary,  is  not  often  cruel ;  they 
have  oftener  the  despotism  of  fantasies  than  of  oppressions. 
The  throne  itself  cannot  cure  them  of  their  "  tenderness," 
and  they  carry  in  their  souls  a  counterpoise  to  their  power.* 

After  having  compared  the  two  sexes  by  talents,  if  we  com- 
pare them  by  virtues,  we  shall  find  a  different  accoi  nt. 

Experience  and  history  show  us,  that  in  all  sects,  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ranks,  women  have  more  reliyioui  virtue 
than  men ;  having  naturally  more  sensibility,  they  have  more 
occasion  for  an  object  which  constantly  occupies  their  mind ; 
they  carry  to  the  "  Almighty"  a  sentiment  which  has  need 
to  pour  itself  forth,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  a  orime. 
Desirous  of  happiness,  and  finding  little  around  them,  they 

*  It  follows  from  hence  that,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  women 
who  are  upon  the  throne  incline  more  to  despotism,  and  in  a 
despotic  country  they  bring  the  government  nearer  to  monarchy  by 
their  gentleness ;  a  truth  which  has  been  well  proved  by  experience. 
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precipitate  their  minds  towards  a  different  life,  and  towards  a 
different  world.  Extreme  in  their  desires,  the  bounds  of  this 
world  are  too  narrow  to  satisfy  them. 

In  respect  to  duties,  they  are  more  docile — they  reason 
upon  them  less,  and  understand  them  better.  More  subjected 
to  decorum,  they  believe  still  more  in  that  which  decorum 
respects ;  less  occupied  and  less  active,  they  have  more  time 
to  contemplate ;  having  fewer  avocations  abroad,  they  are 
more  forcibly  affected  with  the  same  idea,  because  it  appears 
before  them  constantly.  More  affected  by  ^the  objects  of 
sight,  they  more  enjoy  the  parade  and  dress  of  ceremonies 
and  temples,  ahd  the  religion  of  the  senses  still  increases  the 
religion  of  the  heart. 

In  short,  restrained  every  where ;  prevented  from  opening 
their  hearts  to  men,  because  of  the  constraint  of  their  sex ; 
from  opening  them  to  women,  by  an  eternal  rivalship ;  they 
speak  at  least  of  their  pleasures  and  their  pains  to  the  **  Sc- 
PREME  Being,"  who  knows  them,  and  often  deposit  in  his 
breast  the  weaknesses  which  are  dear  to  them,  and  which  are 
unknown  to  the  world.  It  is  in  his  presence  they  recall  to 
their  mind  their  sweet  errors ;  they  rejoice  even  in  their  sen- 
sibility, without  reproaching  themselves;  and  are  tender 
without  remorse,  because,  baing  under  the  eye  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  find  a  secret  delight  even  in  repentance  and 
combats. 

It  should  seem,  then,  in  consequence  of  this  character,  that 
the  religion  of  women  ought  to  be  more  tender,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  men  more  strong — ^the  one  belonging  more  to  prac- 
tice, and  the  other  to  principles ;  and  that,  in  exalting  religious 
ideas,  the  women  should  be  nearer  to  superstition,  and  the  men 
to  fanaticism.  But  if  ever  fanaticism  takes  bold  of  a  woman, 
her  more  lively  imagination  carries  her  still  farther,  and  the 
fear  of  being  tender  makes  her  still  more  fierce.  That  sensi- 
bility which  composed  a  part  of  her  charms  now  only  helps 
to  make  her  frightful. 

The  religious  virtues  are  very  nearly  connected  with  the 
domestic  ones ;  and  without  doubt  these  ought  to  be  common 
to  the  two  sexes :  but  here  we  find  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
of  the  women  ;  at  least  they  ought  to  have  more  of  the  virtues, 
which  are  to  them  more  necessary. 

In  the  early  part  of  life,  timid  and  without  support,  the 
daughter  is  more  attached  to  her  mother;  never  quitting 
her,  she  learns  to  love  her  more.  Trembling,  she  securoi 
herself  near  to  her  protector — and  the  weakness  which  gives 
her  grace,  still  more  augments  her  sensibility. 

Having  become  herself  a  mother,  she  has  other  duties,  and 
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every  thing  invkes  her  to  fulfil  them ;  then  the  state  of  the 
two  sexes  is  very  different. 

Man,  employed  in  business  or  in  arts,  exerts  the  strength 
of  liis  faculties,  and,  commanding  the  world,  finds  pleasiures  in 
his  industry,  in  his  success,  and  even  in  his  efforts.  Woman, 
being  more  solitary,  and  having  much  fewer  resources,  her 

Pleasures  must  arise  from  her  virtues ;  her  amusements  are 
er  children.  It  is  near  the  cradle  of  her  infant — ^it  is  in 
seeii^g  the  "  smiles*'  of  her  daughter,  and  the  games  of  her  son, 
that  a  mother  is  happy ;  and  where  are  the  tender  feelings, 
the  cries,  the  powerful  emotions  of  nature?  Where  is  me 
character,  at  once  interesting  and  sublime,  which  feels  all 
things  in  excess  ?  Is  it  in  the  cold  indifference,  and  the  rigid 
severity  of  so  many  fathers  ?  No :  it  is  in  the  warm  impaa> 
sioned  hearts  of  mothers. 

It  is  a  mother,  who,  by  a  movement  as  quick  as  it  is  invo- 
luntary, dashes  herself  into  the  waves  to  snatch  up  her  child 
who  falls  in  by  imprudence.  It  is  a  mother  who  throws  her- 
self into  the  flames,  to  take  out  of  the  middle  of  a  conflagration 
her  infant  who  sleeps  in  his  cradle,  and  whom  we  see,  pale 
and  dishevelled,  with  transport  embracing  her  dead  son  in  her 
arms,  cooling  her  lips  upon  his  frozen  lips,  trying  by  her 
tears  to  warm  again  his  insensible  ashe^. 

These  expressive  and  heart-rending  sorrows,  which  at  once 
make  us  tremble  with  admiration,  with  terror,  and  with  pity, 
do  not,  nor  cfinnot,  ever  belong  to  women. 

They  have  about  them,  at  these  moments,  "  an  inexpressible 
something,"  which  raises  them  above  this  world — which  seems 
to  discover  to  us  new  souls,  and  to  extend  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  nature. 

Considering  even  the  duty  from  whence  the  fidelity  of  the 
marriage  state  arises — which  of  the  two  sexes  must  be  most 
attached  to  it?  to  violate  it,  which  of  the  two  has  most 
to  overcome?  which  is  best  defended  by  education,  by  re- 
serve— by  that  modesty  which  repulses  even  that  which  they 
most  desire,  and  sometimes  disputes  with  love  its  most 
tender  rights  ? 

Let  us  consider  the  power  which  nature  gives  to  the^rW 
attachment,  and  the  first  marriage,  over  a  heart  full  of  ten- 
derness, which,  until  that  time,  has  never  permitted  itself  to — 
love :  consider  the  force  of  opinion,  which  reigns  with  such 
imperial  sway  over  one  of  the  two  sexes,  and  which,  like  a 
capricious  tyrant,  oflen  applauds  in  the  one  sex  the  same 
weakness  for  which  it  so  much  disgraces  the  other. 

Nature,  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  the  morals  of 
women,  has  herself  taken  care  to  surround  them  with  the 
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most  pleasing  defences ;  she  has  rendered  vice  more  painful 
to  them,  vcndi  fidelity  more  interesting. 

Indeed,  we  must  allow,  that  it  has  seldom  been  through 
women  that  disorders  have  begun  in  families;  and  that  in 
those  periods  when  the  sex  has  been  most  corrupt,  the  de- 
pravity has  not  began  with  them  :  they  have  only  followed 
the  example  of  a  corrupt  age. 

After  uie  religious  and  domestic  come  the  social  virtues, 
and  with  them  the  virtues  of  sensibility :  these  are  all  the 
sweet  and  affecting  passions.  In  the  first  class  of  these  are 
IHendship  and  love. 

We  incline  to  hold  it  to  be  a  very  interesting  question, 
which  of  the  two  sexes  have  the  qualities  most  proper  for 
friendship.  Montaigne,  who  has  so  well  known  or  guessed  at 
nattire,  and  who  has,  two  hundred  years  since,  anticipated  a 
part  of  the  "  philosophy'*  of  our  age,  has  positively  decided 
the  question  against  women ;  but  upon  this  subject  he  pro* 
nounced  more  than  he  examined ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
throughout  his  book,  he  has  done  but  little  justice  to  women. 
Perhaps  he  was  like  that  judge,  who  feared  so  much  to  be 
partial,  that  he  made  it  his  principle  always  to  determine  tlie 
suit  against  his  friends. 

If  we  had  conversed  with  Montaigne  upon  this  subject,  we 
should  have  presumed  to  say  to  him,  "  You  allow,  Sir,  without 
doubt,  that  friendship  is  the  affection  of  two  hearts,  with  love 
to  support  themselves  one  upon  the  other?" 

*•  Now  it  seems,  that  of  the  two  sexes,  men,  who  have  their 
heads  and  their  hands  more  occupied,  who  have  more  exten- 
rive  engagements,  who  are  more  free,  who  can  more  loudly 
speak  their  sentiments, — who  in  prosperity  show  more  pride, 
who  in  adversity  are  more  mortined  than  softened, — who  in 
every  state  have  a  consciousness  of  their  streneth,  and  of 
acting  up  to  it,  can  the  most  easily  dispense  with  the  com- 
merce and  the  sweet  effusions  of  friendship.  But  woman, 
tender  and  weak,  and  for  that  reason  having  the  greater  need 
of  support;  being  more  exposed  to  private  chagrins  and  secret 
pains;  having  more  of  those  sorrows  of  the  heart  which  afl^t 
their  sensibility  rather  than  their  pride;  who  in  the  world  are 
almost  perpetually  forced  to  act  a  part,  and  carry  with  them 
a  crowd  of  ideas  which  are  a  burden,  because  they  are  obliged 
to  conceal  them ;  women,  in  short,  for  whom  things  are  no- 
thing, and  persons — all ;  women,  in  whom  "  tenderness''  is 
condemned,  and  in  whom  indifference  is  an  unnatural  state, 
and  who  know  scarcely  any  thing  but  to  love  and  to  hate ; 
must,  it  should  seem,  have  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  freedom 
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and  the  pleasure  of  a  secret  conversation,  and  the  sweet  con- 
fidences which  friendship  gives  and  receives?** 

Montaigne  would  not  have  failed  to  replv  to  me,  **  You  judge 
of  women  according  to  nature ;  judge  of  them  in  their  state 
of  societVy  and  ahove  all,  the  society  of  critical  deceivers. 

See  if  their  general  desire  to  please — an  inclination  more 
frivolous  than  profound,  and  much  more  vain  than  it  is 
tender — must  not  contract  their  hearts,  and  in  some  measure 
stifle  even  their  sensibility. 

See  if,  flattered  by  continual  praises,  and  accustomed  to  the 
most  pleasing  empire,  they  can  every  day  submit  to  sacriflce  to 
that  sweet  equality  which  friendship  requires. 

See,  in  short,  if  their  friendship  with  us,  as  it  is  more  timid, 
must  not  therefore  have  more  resen^e ;  and  what  is  that  but 
a  friendship  which  is  upon  its  guard,  where  all  the  sentiments 
are  shaded  with  a  veil,  and  where  there  is  almost  always  a 
barrier  between  th^soiils?" 

Montaigne  would  say, — "  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  their 
eternal  friendships ;  they  were  not  believed  in  my  age,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  same  in  yours.  But  I  shall  ask  you,  how  far 
.they  can  love  one  another,  in  the  world  particularly,  where 
they  constantly  compare  themselves,  and  are  compared  with 
each  other — where  a  look  divides  them — where  their  preten- 
sions are  multiplied — where  they  have  the  rivalship  of  rank, 
.of  beauty,  of  fortune,  of  wit,  and  even  of  society ;  for  self-love 
always  calculates,  silways  measures,  lives  to  every  thing, 
kritates  itself  with  every  thing,  and  nourishes  itself  even  with 
that  which  irritates  it" 

'^  NO,  (as  I  opine  Montaigne  misht  have  added,)  friendship 
is  not  in  show,  in  jargon,  in  vain  phrases,  still  more  ridiculous 
in  those  who  believe,  than  in  those  who  say  them.  It  is  a 
sentiment  which  demands  energy  in  the  soul,  and  a  solidity  of 
understanding  and  of  character.  It  is  a  holy  union,  and 
almost  religious,  which,  by  a  species  of  worship,  eutirely 
consecrates  the  friend  to  his  friend.  It  is  a  passion  which 
transforms  two  wills  into  one,  and  makes  two  beings  live  with 
the  same  life  and  the  same  soul." 

Friendship  is  imposing  and  severe:  whoever  would  fulfil 
all  its  duties,  must  be  able  to  speak  the  masculine  and  austere 
language  of  truth;  must  have  a  '^  courage"  which  nothing  can 
astonish,  neither  sacrifices  nor  dangers ;  must,  above  all,  have 
that  uniformity  of  character,  which  women,  from  the  variety 
and  changeableness  of  their  inclinations,  rarely  have, — a  uni- 
formity \i'nich  will  make  the  friend  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to 
act  like  his  friend  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  every  instance. 
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What  do  I  say?  People  do  not  associate  tbemaelvea  toge- 
ther strongly  without  great  interests ;  and  women,  by  their 
state  itself,  are  devoted  to  repose.  Nature  made  them,  like 
flowers,  to  shine  sweetly  in  the  garden  which  makes  them 
grow :  but  trees  produced  and  raised  in  the  midst  of  tempests, 
and  by  their  very  firmness  more  exposed  to  be  torn  up  by  the 
winds,  have  more  occasion  to  support  themselves  the  one  by 
the  other,  and  to  sustain  themselves  by  union. 

From  all  these  objections,  it  should  follow,  perhaps,  that 
friendship  in  women  must  be  more  rare;  but  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  where  it  is  found — ^it  must  be  more  tender. 

Men  in  general  have  more  of  the  practice  than  the  graces 
of  friendship.  Sometimes,  in  condoling,  they  wound ;  and 
their  most  tender  sentiments  are  not  very  enlightened,  in 
respect  to  those  minute  circumstances  which  are  of  so  much 
value.  But  women  have  a  refined  sensibility,  which  makes 
them  see  every  thing :  nothing  escapes  them ;  they  divine  the 
silent  fHendship ;  they  encourage  the  timid  friendship ;  they 
gently  console  the  friendship  which  sufiers.  With  the  finest 
instruments,  they  manage  an  aching  heart :  they  compose  it, 
and  prevent  it  from  feeling  its  agitations.  They  know,  above 
all,  how  to  give  value  to  a  thousand  things,  which  have  no 
value  in  themselves. 

We  ought  then,  it  seems,  to  desire  the  friendship  of  a  man 
upon  great  occasions ;  but  for  the  happiness  of  all  our  days  we 
must  desire  the  friendship  of  a  woman. 

Women  have  the  same  delicacies,  and  the  same  niceness,  in 
love  as  in  friendship.  Men,  perhaps,  inflame  more  slowly 
and  by  degrees.  The  passions  of  women  are  more  rapid ; 
they  either  spring  up  at  once,  or  not  at  all ;  their  passions,  by 
being  more  repressed,  must  be  more  ardent,  they  nourish 
them  in  silence,  and  irritate  them  by  combating  with  them. 
Fears  and  alarms  mix  themselves  with  the  inquietude  of  their 
love,  and  by  occupying  it,  still  increase  it  the  more. 

When  a  man  is  sure  of  his  conquest,  he  will  have  more 
pride ;  but  a  woman  only  becomes  more  tender.  The  more 
her  confession  costs  her,  the  more  dear  her  lover  becomes  to 
h^r.  She  grows  more  attached  by  the  sacrifice  she  makes. 
If  virtuous,  she  rejoices  in  her  refusals ;  if  culpable,  she  rejoices 
in  her  repentance.* 

Therefore  women,  when  their  love  is  passion,  are  most  con- 
stant ;  but  when  their  love  is  only  inclination,  they  are  the 
most  changeable ;  because  they  have  not  felt  the  trouble,  the 

*  We  might  here  make  a  thousand  and  one  objections ;  but  we 
speak  only  of  women  who  are  of  their  sex. 
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struggles,  and  that  "  sweet  shame"  which  so  strongly  impress 
the  sentiment  on  their  hearts :  it  has  only  affected  the  senses 
and  the  imagination ;  senses  governed  hy  caprice,  and  an 
imagination  which  exhausts  itself  by  its  ardour,  and  which  in 
an  instant  blazes  out,  and  expires. 

After  friendship  and  love  come  benevolence,  and  the  com- 
passion which  imites  the  heart  to  the  unhappy.  Every  one 
knows  that  this  is  more  particularly  a  female  quality. 

Every  thing  disposes  the  sex  to  tenderness  and  pity : 
wounds  and  sickness  shock  their  more  delicate  feelings ;  the 
images  of  misery  and  loathsomeness  offend  their  genUe  soft- 
ness. The  images  of  distress  and  trouble  more  profoundly 
affect  a  heart  which  is  tormented  by  its  own  sensibility. 
ITiey  must,  therefore,  be  more  eager  to  succour.  They  have, 
above  all,  that  tenderness  of  instinct  which  acts  before  it 
reasons,  and  has  already  succoured  the  distressed,  while  man 
is  deliberating. 

Their  benevolence  is  perhaps  less  enlightened,  but  more 
active ;  it  is  also  more  respectful,  and  more  tender :  what 
woman  has  ever  failed  in  respect  to  the  unhappy  ? 

But  let  us  examine  whether  females,  so  alive  to  friendship, 
to  love,  and  to  compassion,  can  raise  themselves  up  to  the  love 
of  their  country,  which  extends  itself  to  all  its  citizens,  and  to 
tlie  love  of  human  kind,  which  includes  all  nations. 

I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  love  of  one's  country.  It 
is  the  most  generous  of  sentiments, — at  least,  it  is  that  which 
has  produced  the  greatest  men,  and  which  has  raised  up  those 
heroes  of  antiquity,  whose  history  daily  astonishes  our  imagina- 
tion, and  accuses  our  weakness. 

But  if  we  would  uncover  this  secret  way,  and  examine 
more  nearly  of  what  it  consists,  we  should  find,  that  patriotism, 
amongst  men,  is  almost  always  a  mixture  of  pride,  of  interest, 
of  property,  of  hopes,  the  remembrance  of  their  own  actions, 
or  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made  for  their  countrymen ; 
and  a  certain  factious  enthusiasm,  which  deprives  them  of 
themselves,  to  transport  their  existence  entirely  into  the  body 
of  the  state. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  scarcely  any  of  these  sentiments  can 
belong  to  women.  Because  they  being,  in  almost  all  the  go- 
vernments in  the  world,  excluded  from  posts  of  honour  and 
trust,  they  can  neither  obtain,  nor  hope,  nor  attach  them- 
selves to  the  state,  from  the  pride  of  enjoying  places.  And 
having  little  share  in  property,  and  oppressed  by  the  laws  even 
in  that  which  they  have,  the  form  of  legislation  in  all  countries 
must  be  to  them  pretty  indifferent. 

Having  neither  acted  nor  fought  for  their  country,  they 
h'Bve  none  of  those  flattering  remembrances  which  bind  men 
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to  it,  by  the  vanity  either  of  labours  or  of  virtues.  In  short, 
existing  more  in  themselves,  and  the  objects  of  their  attach- 
ments, and  perhaps  less  estranged  from  nature  by  those  social 
i  nstitutions  in  which  they  have  less  share,  they  are  of  course 
less  susceptible  of  the  enthusiasm  which  makes  men  prefer  the 
state  to  their  families,  and  their  countrymen  to  themselves. 

We  know  we  shall  here  be  objected  to,  and  reminded  of  the 
famous  women  of  Rome  and  Sparta.  We  answer,  that  we 
must  not  compare  ancient  republics  with  our  modem  insti- 
tutions . 

You  again  object  to  me  the  prodigies  performed  by  the 
Dutch  women,  in  the  revolution  of  the  Seven  Provinces. 
I  answer,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  can  do  every  thing ; 
4here  are  times  when  nature  is  astonished  at  being  no  more 
herself;  and  that  great  virtues  spring  up  from  great  mis- 
fortunes. 

But  if  patriotism  is  little  made  for  women,  the  general  love 
of  human  kind,  which  extends  itself  over  all  nations  and  all 
ages,  and  which  is  a  sort  of  abstract  sentiment,  seems  still  less 
to  coincide  with  their  nature. 

In  order  to  love  any  thing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  it  in  one's  own  mind.  It  is  only  by  dint  of  multiply- 
ing and  enlarging  his  ideas,  that  the  philosopher  is  able  to 
surmount  so  many  difficulties  ;  to  pass  from  a  man  to  a  people ; 
from  a  people  to  the  whole  human  race  ;  from  the  time  in 
which  he  lives,  to  the  ages  which  are  still  to  come ;  from  that 
which  he  sees,  to  that  which  be  does  not  see. 

The  minds  of  women  do  not  take  in  so  extensive  a  field  : 
they  collect  their  thoughts  and  ideas  around  them,  and  are 
willing  to  confine  them  to  those  things  which  are  interesting 
to  themselves.  Those  extensive  ideas  appear  to  them  out  of 
nature.  One  man  is  more  to  them  than  a  nation ;  and  the 
time  in  which  they  live,  more  than  twenty  ages  in  which  they 
shall  not  exist. 

Amongst  the  social  virtues,  there  are  some  which  may  more 
peculiarly  be  called  the  virtues  of  society,  because  they  are 
the  delights  and  the  bands  of  it ;  they  are  useful  in  every  in- 
stance, and  are  in  common  life  of  the  same  use  as  ready 
money  is  in  commerce.  Such  is  that  "  sweetness"  which 
renders  the  character  more  gentle,  and  gives  to  the  manners 
an  attractive  charm ;  the  indulgence  which  makes  those  pardon 
defects,  who  have  no  need  of  pardon  for  themselves;  the 
art  of  being  blind  to  the  visible  follies  in  others,  and  of 
keeping  the  secret  of  those  which  are  hidden ;  the  art  of  dis- 
guising their  own  advantages,  rather  than  humiliate  those 
who  have  them  not ;  the  art  of  never  tyrannising  with  will  or 
with  desires,  and  of  never  tormenting  with  the  weakness  which 
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frets  itself  in  obeyirig ;  and  the  eomplaisance  which  makes 
them  adopt  the  opinions  which  they  have  not ;  the  foresight 
which  divines  the  fears,  and  encourages  the  thoughts  of  otliers; 
the  freedom  which  inspires  a  pleasing  confidence ;  and,  in 
short,  all  that  politeness,  which  perhaps  is  not  virtue,  but  is 
sometimes  a  happy  falsehood,  which  gives  rules  to  self-love» 
and,  enables  pride  every  instant  to  pass  by  the  side  of  pride 
without  rubbing. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  comparison  between  the  two  sexei 
through  all  these  sentiments^:  but  it  is  remarked,  that  in 
general  the  women  correct  that  which  violence  would  harden 
a  little  too  much  in  the  commerce  of  men.  The  delicacy  of  the 
female  hand  softens,  and,  we  may  take  leave  to  aver,  polishes 
the  paths  of  society. 

,  it  is  plain,  that  their  "  politeness''  is  a  consequence  of  their 
character :  it  belongs  to  their  understanding,  to  their  reserve, 
and  even  to  their  interest ;  for  the  most  agreeable  society  is  a 
place  of  conquests. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  made  it  their  system  to  send 
away  every  person  content,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  those 
who  have  ;  but  many  women  have  had  this  project,  and  some 
of  them  have  succeeded.  The  more  extensive  their  society  is, 
the  more  they  improve  in  this  species  of  merit ;  because  that 
then  they  have  a  greater  number  of  little  interests  to  reconcile, 
and  characters  to  re-unite.  It  is  a  more  complicated  machine, 
and  requires  superior  abilities  to  assort  its  movements.* 

It  is  true,  that  this  finished  politeness  must  sometimes  lead 
to  falsity.  It  puts  the  word  afiection  in  the  room  of  afiection 
itself.     Hence  the  reproach  so  often  repeated  against  women. 


♦  In  general,  people  are  more  polished,  as  they  are  less  to  them- 
selves and  more  to  otliers,  as  they  set  a  greater  value  upon  "opinion,*' 
as  they  are  more  jealous  of  distinction,  and  perhaps,  as  they  have 
fewer  resources  and  greater  means  of  having  them.  In  short, 
whether  we  speak  of  particular  persons,  or  of  nations ;  or  of  which- 
ever sex,  or  whatever  rank,  when  we  say  they  are  "  polite,"  we 
always  suppose  them  to  be  idle,  because  we  admit  the  necessity  of 
their  living  together.  And  it  is  from  hence  arises  the  art  of  ma- 
nagement, the  necessity  of  attentions,  and  all  the  little  enjoyments 
of  vanity.  People  accustom  themselves  to  give  what  they  receive, 
and  to  expect  as  much  as  they  give.  Thus,  the  delicacy  of  self-love 
produces  all  the  refinements  of  society;  as  the  delicacy  of  the 
senses  produces  the  search  after  pleasures,  and  the  delicacy  of  wit, 
(which  perhaps  is  only  the  result  of  the  two  others)  produces  the 
fineness  of  taste.  It  is  by  means  difficult  for  us  to  perceive  how  all 
these  objects  are  connected  together,  and  how  they  all  belong  to 
women. 
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One  must  allow,  that  by  their  nature  they  are,  as  it  were, 
superinduced  to  every  species  of  dissimulation.  It  is  strength 
which  uses  all  its  motions  with  liberty ;  but  weakness,  and  the 
art  of  pleasing,  must  measure  every  motion.  Thus  women, 
through  their  timidity,  learn  first  to  hide  the  opinions  which 
they  have,  and  finish  by  pretending  to  those  which  they  have 
not. 

In  man  sincerity  is  often  no  virtue,  because  it  is  often  with- 
out effort,  and  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  an  open  and 
impetuous  temper.  But  the  sincerity  of  women,  when  it  is 
real,  must  always  be  a  merit.  Sometimes  deceitful  men  make 
a  show  of  frankness  by  system.  Women  seldom  pique  them- 
selves upon  this  species  of  hypocrisy,  and  when  by  chance 
they  do,  they  give  their  frankness  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  to 
please  still  more ;  it  is  a  sacrifice  which  they  make  to  friendship. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  men  have  fi-ankness  from  pride, 
and  women  by  address.  The  one  may  tell  a  truth  without 
any  other  object  than  truth  ;  the  other  tells  even  truth  with  an 
intention  to  oblige. 

The  falsity  of  a  man  always  leads  to  his  own  interest,  it  it 
only  for  himself;  the  falsity  of  a  woman  is  generally  to  please, 
she  tells  it  for  the  sake  of  others :  of  these  two  untruths,  tlis 
first  deceives  you,  the  other  only  seduces  you. 

In  short,-  flattery  is  equally  to  be  found  in  the  two  sexes ;  th« 
flattery  of  men  often  disgusting  from  its  baseness ;  in  women 
it  is  more  light,  and  appears  to  be  sentiment.  Even  when  it  it 
outree  it  is  amusing,  and  is  never  vile ;  its  motive  and  grace- 
fulness save  it  from  contempt 

To  finish  this  parallel,  which  is  already  too  long,  we  must 
examine  in  the  two  sexes  those  rigid  virtues  which  produce 
equity,  and  the  forcible  and  vigorous  qualities  which  produce 
courage ;  but  all  the  distinctions  which  can  be  made  in  these 
points,  are  parts  of  the  same  principles. 

In  regard  to  equity,  from  whence  the  duties  of  an  austere 
and  impartial  justice  arise,  if  of  the  two  sexes,  there  is  one 
which  almost  always  inclines  before  it  judges ;  if  a  lively  ima- 
gination, which  influences,  produces  aversions  or  likings,  which 
are  received  without  examination ;  if  au  uniform  and  inflexible 
rule  must  fatigue  through  caprice ;  if,  in  fine,  particular  ideas 
influence  more  than  general  ones ;  we  must  then  allow  that 
the  rigid  equity  which  determines  less  by  circumstances  than 
by  rules,  and  less  by  persons  than  by  things,  will  be  less  usual 
with  that  sex :  therefore,  we  shall  rarely  find  in  women  the 
law  of  pronouncing  without  love  or  hatred ;  their  justice 
generally  lifts  up  a  corner  of  the  veil,  to  see  whom  it  is  they 
are  to  condemn  or  to  absolve. 
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Examine  history ;  you  will  see  them  always  hordering  upon 
excess  of  pity,  or  excess  of  vengeance.  They  want  tliat 
strength  of  calmness  which  knows  when  to  stop  ;  every  thing 
which  is  moderate  is  a  torment  to  them. 

A  lady  of  great  wit*  has  said,  that  the  French  seem  to  have 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  nature  before  they  had  any  thing 
in  their  composition  besides  air  and  fire.  She  might  have  said 
so  of  her  sex,  but  without  doubt  she  was  imwilling  to  betray 
their  secret. 

It  would  be  very  impolite — if  not  daring,  to  pretend  to 
decide  how  far  the  different  sexes  are  by  nature  susceptible 
of  courage :  but  this  word  courage  is  vague,  and,  to  fix  an 
idea  of  it,  one  must  distinguish  the  different  sorts. 

Every  one  knows  the  distinction  between  the  courage  of 
the  mind  and  constitutional  courage ;  but  each  of  these  still 
subdivides  themselves.  Thus,  in  the  courage  of  the  mind,  we 
find  a  courage  from  principle,  which  enables  a  person  to  brave 
opinion ;  a  courage  of  the  will,  which  gives  energy  to  the 
soul,  and  prevents  it  from  being  governed  ;  a  courage  of  con- 
stancy, wnich  supports  the  idea  of  long  labour,  and  even  long 
labour  itself :  a  calm  courage j  which  in  delicate  circumstances 
sees  all,  and  sees  rightly. 

In  the  constitutional  courage,  we  find  courage  in  affliction, 
which  knows  how  to  suffer ;  a  courage  in  perils,  either  the 
audaciousness  which  dares,  or  the  intrepidity  which  waits  the 
event ;  an  "habitual  courage,"  which  shows  itself  at  all  times, 
and  is  applicable  to  all  occasions ;  and  a  "  courage  of  enthu- 
siasm," which  is  like  the  fever  of  an  ardent  soulj — ^it  arises,  and 
is  extinct,  and  can  brave  at  one  tim6  that  which  would  terrify 
it  at  another. 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make  the  application  of  these 
details.  But  we  ought  to  remark,  that  of  every  species  of 
courage,  a  sort  of  which  women  have  the  greatest  share,  is— r 
the  courage  which  bears  affliction  ;  this  arises,  without  doubt, 
from  the  multitude  of  evils  to  which  they  are  subject  by 
nature.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  had  rather  a  hundred  times 
suffer  than  displease,  and  regard  opinion  more  than  affliction. 

We  have  seen  also,  in  dangers,  examples  of  extraordinary 
courage  in  women.  But  is  this  always  caused  by  some  great 
passion,  or  some  idea,  which,  moving  them  violently,  raises 
them  above  themselves.  Then  their  imagination,  which 
inflames  them,  makes  them  conquer  even  their  imagination 
itself;  and  their  ardent  sensibility,  directed  entirely  towards 
pne  object,  stifles  the  little  habitual  sensibilities  which  give 


♦  Madame  de  Graffini ;  Lettres  Peruviennes. 
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birth  to  fear,  aud  which  produce  weakness.  They  have  in 
these  shocks  a  resolution  which  dares  every  thing,  and  goes 
much  farther  than  habitual  resolution;  wbich  even  from  iti 
continuance  loses  its  force,  and  must  necessarily  be  farther 
from  excess. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  equality  or  the  superiority  of  tlie 
two  sexes,  these  are  a  part  of  the  objects  which  ouglit  to  be 
considered  and  put  in  the  balance. 

But  to  treat  the  question  judiciously,  we  ought,  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  physician,  an  anatomist,  and  philosopher ;  to  have 
judgment  and  sensibility ;  and,  above  all,  have  the  unhappiuess 
to  be  perfectly  disinterested. 

The  sixteenth  century,  in  which  this  question  sprung  up  and 
was  agitated,  was  perhaps  the  epoch  of  all  the  most  brilliant 
for  women.  After  that  time  we  find  much  fewer  works 
written  to  their  honour. 

The  period  of  general  enthusiasm  for  "  serious  gallantry'* 
was  passing  away :  the  entire  extinction  of  chivalry  in  Europe  ;• 
the  abolition  of  tournaments  ;  the  religious  wars  in  Gennany, 
France,  and  in  our  own  country  ;  the  introducing  women  in 
courts,  and  the  manners  which  spring  up  from  idleness;  the 
spirit  of  intrigue,  and  beauty  being  regarded  as  an  instrument 
to  fortune;  in  short,  the  new  taste  of  society,  which  began  to 
expand  itself  every  where,  a  taste  which  polishes  the  manners, 
by  corrupting  them,  and  which  by  mixing  the  sexes  oftener, 
teaches  uiem  to  seek  each  other  more,  and  esteem  each  other 
less;  all  these  causes  contributed  to  diminish  a  sentiment, 
which,  to  be  profound,  has  need  of  obstacles,  and  of  a  certain 
state  of  the  heart,  which  makes  it  feel  itself  honoured  by  its 
desires,  and  esteem  itself  even  in  its  weakness. 

Meantime  these  revolutions  advanced  but  slowly  in  France. 
Under  Francis  the  First,  who  gave  the  signal  of  corruption  in 
this  nation,  we  find  that  love  still  retained  its  jealousies,  its 
vengeances,  its  hatreds,  and  crimes;  which  showed  the 
manners. 

Under  Catherine  of  Mcdicis,  there  was  a  mixture  of  gallan- 
tries and  fury ;  the  Italian  ardour  began  to  join  itself  to  the 
French  voluptuousness ;  all  was  intrigue ;  they  discoursed  of 
carnage  in  the  rendezvous  of  love,  and  while  they  danced, — 
medituted  the  ruin  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  cares  of  policy  and  war,  the  factions, 
the  parties,  and  some  romantic  idea  which  still  remained,  gave 
a  certain  vigour  to  the  mind,  which  showed  itself  even  in  those 
sentiments  which  women  inspire. 

Under  Henry  the  Fourth,  there  arose  a  more  gentle  species 
of  gallantry :  he  had  the  manners  of  a  chevalier,  and  the 
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foibles  which  spring  from  sensihility.  It  seemed  honourable 
to  imitate  him ;  and  his  courageous  and  splendid  courtiers, 
accustomed  to  actions  of  eclat  and  to  conquests,  introduced 
into  gallantry  the  same  noble  spirit  which  tney  had  shown  in 
the  field.  They  corrupted  themselves  every  where,  but  they 
no  longer  debased  themselves. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, which  then  began  to  show  itself  made  metaphysics  mix 
themselves  with  gallantry :  witness  the  famous  thesis  which 
the  Cardinal  Richelieu  made  to  support  itself  upon  love.  This 
thesis,  which  one  would  be  tempted  to  understand  as  a  sort  of 
parody,  and  a  comic  attack,  was  really  a  serious  description  of 
tlie  manners  of  those  times.  The  civil  wars  had  brought  con- 
troversy into  fashion :  the  new  taste  in  letters  made  people 
mistake  scholastic  form  for  science :  false  wit  sprang  up  from 
the  desire  of  wit,  and  the  inability  of  proving  the  possession  of  it. 

Gallantry,  which  destroys  nothing,  andjoins  itself  with  every 
thing,  because  it  has  nothing  in  it  profound,  and  is  rather  a 
turner  of  the  understanding,  than  a  sentiment;  gallantry 
adopted  all  these  mixtures,  and  was  forming  for  itself  a  new 
jargon,  which  was  at  once  mystical,  metaphysical,  and  roman- 
tic :  then  nothing  was  heard  of  but  dissertations  upon  the  deli- 
cacies and  the  sacrifices  of  love. 

People  never  discourse  much  upon  that  which  they  feel 
deeply:  nevertheless,  even  these  conversations,  and  these 
maxims,  showed  a  turn  of  imagination,  which,  while  it  per- 
mitted gallantry,  joined  to  it  tenderness ;  and  always  connected 
with  the  idea  of  woman,  an  idea  of  sensibility  and  respect. 

The  regency  of  Ann  of  Austria,  and  the  war  of  the  minority, 
was  a  singular  epoch.  France  was  an  anarchy,  but  the  people 
of  France  mixed  pleasantry  with  battles,  and  ballads  with  fac- 
tions. In  those  times  the  women  took  the'  lead  in  every 
thing.  They  had  all,  in  that  period,  that  species  of  unquiet 
agitation,  which  the  spirit  of  party  produces  ;  a  spirit  less  un- 
suitable to  their  character  than  we  are  originally  aware  of. 
The  one  party  gives  motion,  the  other  receives  the  motion. 

Every  lady,  according  to  her  views,  caballed,  writ,  conspired. 
The  time  of  assemblies  was  the  night,  and  a  woman  in  her  bed, 
or  upon  her  couch,  was  the  soul  of  the  council ;  in  these  assem- 
blies they  decided  whether  to  negotiate,  to  resist,  to  embroil, 
or  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  court.  The  secret  foibles 
produced  the  greatest  events ;  love  presided  in  all  the  intri- 
gues ;  they  conspired  together  to  take  a  lover  from  his  mistress 
or  a  mistress  from  her  lover :  and  a  revolution  in  the  heart  of 
a  lady  almost  always  announced  a  revolution  in  public  affairs. 
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The  women  in  those  times  appeared  often  in  pnhlic,  and  at 
the  head  of  factions  ;*  and  they  added  to  their  ornaments, 
scarfs  which  distinguished  their  party.  One  would  have 
thought  one's  self  transported  into  tne  "  land  of  romance,"  or 
the  times  of  ancient  chivalry.  In  the  drawing-rooms  and  in 
the  field,  instruments  of  music  were  mixed  with  implements 
of  war,  cuirasses  with  violins,  and  beauties  amongst  the  soldiers : 
they  often  visited  the  troops,  and  presided  at  the  councils  of 
war.f  Their  devotion  joined  itself  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  as 
the  spirit  of  faction  did  to  gallantry. 

Read  the  memoirs  of  the  times,  and  you  will  see  that  Made- 
moiselle fulfilled  the  most  sacred  duties  of  religion,  before  she 
embarked  on  her  voyage,  when  she  went  to  cabal  against  the 
king.  While  she  was  at  Orleans,  she  carried  on  the  civil  war, 
and  went  to  Compline.  She  gave  regular  audience  to  the 
rebels  at  return  from  mass.  The  women  caballed  in  the 
morning,  and  visited  the  convents  at  night ;  and  never  did  so 
many  ladies  of  the  court  become  Carmelites  as  at  this  period. 

It  seems  that  in  the  midst  of  troubles  the  mind  is  carried 
towards  every  thing  with  the  greater  impetuosity,  and  the 

*  Each  lady  had  her  department :  Madame  de  Monthazon,  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant,  governed  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  Madame  de 
Longueville,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault ;  Mademoiselle  de  Chev- 
reHsef  the  Coadjuteur;  the  devout  and  amorous  Mademoiselle  de 
Semjoitf  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  her 
husband.  Nevertheless,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  was  lively  and 
ardent,  gave  herself  up  to  her  lovers  from  inclhiation,  and  to  affairs 
from  necessity.  And  the  Princess  Palatine,  who  was  by  turns 
friend  and  enemy  to  the  great  CondS,  by  the  strength  of  her  un- 
derstanding, much  more  than  by  her  charms,  conquered  all  those 
whom  she  wished  to  please,  and  whom  it  was  either  her  fancy  or 
her  interest  to  gain.  It  is  known  that  she  had  at  once  a  warm 
heart  and  a  firm  mind,  and  that  she  appeared  almost  as  romantic 
in  love,  as  politic  in  the  interests  of  state. 

f  There  was  a  regiment  raised  under  the  name  of  Mademoiselle ; 
and  Monsieur  writ  to  the  ladies,  who  had  followed  his  daughter  to 
Orleans,  Les  Mesdames  les  Comtesses  Marechales  de  camp  dans 
FarmSe  de  ma  fille  contre  le  Mazarin,  Nobody  is  ignorant  of  the 
exploits  of  this  princess,  who  had  all  the  spirit  which  was  wanting 
in  her  father :  we  know  that  at  Orleans  she  almost  scaled  the  walls 
while  they  deliberated  whether  they  ought  to  receive  her.  At  the 
gate  of  St.  Antoine,  (while  the  great  Cond^  acquired  such  glory 
against  Turenne,  who  was  only  greater  because  he  fought  for  his 
prince,)  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  giving 
in  Paris  those  orders  which  no  other  person  could  or  would  give, 
and  made  herself  obeyed  from  respect,  by  those  who  might  have 
disobeyed  her  from  duty. 
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imagination,  heated  by  so  many  movements,  precipitates  itself 
equally  towards  war,  towards  love,  towiurds  religion,  and 
towards  cabals. 

In  respect  to  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  it  bad  very  nearly  tbe 
same  character,  or  tbe  same  symptoms,  as  under  Louis  tbe 
Tbirteentb,  except  tbat  tbe  civil  war,  and  tbat  degree  of 
exaggeration  wmcb  extraordinary  movements  give  to  tbe 
mind,  strengthened  tbat  little  shadow  of  chivalry  which  still 
adhered  to  love. 

Ann,  of  Austria,  had  brought  to  tbe  court  of  France  a  part 
of  tbe  manners  of  her  country ;  it  was  a  mixture  of  coquetry 
and  reserve :  that  is  to  say,  a  remnant  of  tbe  ancient  and 
brilliant  gallantry  of  the  Moors,  joined  to  the  pomp  and 
haughtiness  of  the  Castilians.  Then  the  dances,  romances^ 
comedies,  and  intrigues,  were  all  Spanish.  Masquerades, 
night  scenes,  and  adventures,  became  all  tbe  mode,  only  that 
the  vivacity  of  the  French  made  them  substitute  violins  in  the 
room  of  the  languishing  sounds  of  tbe  guitars. 

They  acted  violent  passions  which  they  did  not  feel,  and 
thought  it  an  honour  to  avow  publicly  the  passions  which  they 
did  feel  ,*  it  was  regarded  as  a  duty  by  men,  to  render  homage 
to  beauty.  Then  tbe  smallest  things  had  a  value,  and  tbe  gift 
of  a  bracelet,  or  receipt  of  a  letter,  was — an  event  in  life. 
They  talked  as  seriously  of  gallantry  or  love,  as  of  the  gaining 
of  a  battle.* 

These  were  the  manners  which  formed  the  spirit  of  the  first 
romances,  in  the  age  of  Louis  tbe  Fourteenth;  romances 
without  end,  because  they  believed  tbat  every  attachment 
must  be  long ;  serious,  because  they  regarded  a  passion  as  an 
important  ^air  in  life ;  replete  with  adventures,  because  they 
imagined  tbat  love  must  turn  the  bead ;  abounding  in  con- 
versation, because  they  made  love  a  science  whicn  had  its 
principles,  and  a  method ;  heroic  above  all,  because  it  brings 
the  greatest  men  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies :  and  the  opinion 

*  We  know  the  verse  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  to  Ma- 
dame de  Longueville: 

Pour  meriter  son  cceur,  pour  plaire  4  ses  beaux  yeuz, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerra  aux  Rois,  je  I'aurois  fait  aux  Bieux. 
[To  merit  her  heart,  to  be  pleasing  in  her  fine  eyes, 
I  have  made  war  against  kings,and  would  make  war  against  the  gods.] 

The  Duke  de  Bellegarde,  who  was  loudly  declared  the  lover  of 
the  queen,  in  taking  leave  of  her  to  go  to  tlie  command  of  the  army, 
requested  as  a  favour  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  touch  the  bilt 
of  his  sword.  And,  during  the  civil  war,  Movs.  de  Chatillon,  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Guerchi,  carried  one  of  her  garters  tied  aboat 
"his  arm',  in  a  battle. 
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was  then,  that  love  ou^ht  to  be  governed  by  honour,  and,  in 
the  room  of  endeavounng  to  abase  its  object,  raise  itself  by  it 

These  were  the  manners  which  governed  our  threatre; 
even  Comeille  complied  with  this  taste,  and  placed  love 
amongst  the  interests  of  state,  and  vengeances  amongst  con- 
spiracies and  parricides. 

I  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  manners  prevailing 
in  the  infancy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  that  he  acquired,  in 
respect  to  women,  the  character  of  being  at  once  amorous  and 
great.  While  he  was  young,  and  under  the  influence  of  an 
ardent  passion,  he  wished  to  raise  one  of  his  subjects  to  the 
throne ;  but  by  his  greatness  he  overcame  his  inclination.  He 
conceived  a  passion  no  less  violent  for  Henriette  of  England, 
which  his  greatness  enabled  him  to  subdue.  By  his  greatness, 
although  a  lover,  he  was  always  king,  and  pursued  even  plea- 
sures with  dignity. 

But  although  Louis  the  Fourteenth  always  covered  volup- 
tuousness with  decency,  the  manners  of  women  were,  never- 
theless, by  a  necessary  revolution,  doomed  to  undergo  a 
**  change"  in  his  reign. 

Until  now  the  vices  of  the  court  had  never  been  the  vices  of 
the  people :  so  much  apart  were  the  different  orders  of  the  state. 
They  were  till  now  in  the  times  when  the  great  Lords  had 
a  personal  grandeur,  which  had  rendered  them  at  once  formi- 
dable to  the  court  and  tyrants  to  the  people.  The  more 
power  the  nobles  possessed,  the  greater  was  the  distinction  of 
ranks.  Their  pride  forbade  them  to  mix,  and  intimated  to 
their  inferiors  their  distance. 

The  supreme  despotism  humbled  all  ranks ;  but  the  sub- 
altern despotism  was  increased  and  multiplied,  the  more  to 
separate  the  great  from  those  who  dared  to  pretend  to  an 
equality.  In  this  state j  presumption  and  insolence  of  manners 
were,  in  a  manner ^  regarded  as  the  privileges  of  rank.  Even 
the  vices  of  those  who  oppressed,  were  to  inferiors  a  part  of 
their  oppression ;  and  people  are  seldom  inclined  to  imitate 
those  whom  they  hate. 

In  these  times,  the  manners  of  the  court  could  not  be  com- 
municated, but  through  the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  rich 
people.  But  the  magistrates  were  more  austere,  and  more 
retired,  dividing  their  time  between  the  study  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws.  They  did  not  imitate,  but  astonished 
the  Coiurt.  In  regard  to  the  rich  people,  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  only  rich ;  the  disgrace  attendant  upon  certain 
fortunes  prevented  their  familiarity  with  the  great.  Luxury, 
which  alone  gives  an  appearance  of  grandeur  to  the  rich,  was 
the  vice  but  of  some  particular  persons,  and  not  the  general 

L  2 
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malady.  The  great  had  not  yet  occasion  to  sell  their  names, 
the  otners  had  not  yet  learned  to  think  of  purchasing  them  ;  as 
people  were  more  occupied  with  their  duties,  they  had  less 
time  to  lose,  therefore  less  society. 

The  manners  of  all  those  who  were  not  of  the  court  were 
then  more  savage ;  and  that  sort  of  ancient  vulgarity  was  still 
another  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  grandees,  because  it 
was  a  subject  of  ridicule.  This  contrast  in  manners  marked 
where  pride  ought  to  stop,  to  avoid  being  confounded  with  the 
people. 

There  was  as  little  means  of  intercourse  between  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  as  between  the  different  ranks :  fewer  great 
roads,  less  security,  fewer  carriages,  and,  above  all,  less 
luxury  and  necessity,  and  of  course  less  of  that  unquiet  activity 
which  requires  change  of  place,  and  which  makes  men  crowd 
to  the  capital  in  search  of  gold,  of  servitude,  and  of  vices. 
Each  one  remaining  upon  ms  patrimonial  estate,  contributed 
to  prolong  the  national  manners. 

But  under  Louis  XIV.  every  thing  was  changed.  The 
courtiers  had  now  only  titles  without  power,  and  were  reduced 
to  an  appearance  of  grandeur  in  the  room  of  their  real  import- 
ance ;  tney  therefore  turned  themselves  towards  society,  and  to 
the  city.  The  inequality  of  fortunes  augmenting  by  the  inequa- 
lity of  taxes,  gave  the  greater  value  to  riches;  the  great  nad 
more  wants ;  the  rich  more  pride ;  the  poor,  corrupted  by 
their  desires,  less  morality;  all  ranks  drew  nearer  to  eacn 
other. 

The  magnificence  and  the  luxury  of  the  prince  still 
strengthened  these  ideas;  the  great  contracted  debts  from 
necessity,  and  ruined  themselves  through  pride.  People 
presently  manage  those  whom  they  despise.  As  the  great 
were  obliged  to  part  their  titles,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  the 
gold  drawn  from  the  poor  became  the  mediator  between  the 
rich  and  the  nobles. 

Even  the  magistrates  changed  their  character;  all  who 
went  to  Versailles  imitated  the  manners  of  the  court.  As 
society  became  more  polished,  the  difference  of  conditions  dis- 
appeared ;  the  rust  of  ancient  customs  was  rubbed  off:  all 
orders  mixed. 

People  ran  from  the  provinces ;  the  misery  of  the  country, 
the  luxury  of  towns,  ambition,  commerce,  the  reputation  of 
the  prince  and  his  conquests,  the  romantic  feasts  of  his  court, 
pleasures  even  of  the  understanding,  all  joined  to  draw  them 
to  the  capital ;  they  came  in  crowds  to  get  rid  of  their  preju- 
dices, to  blush  for  their  morals,  and  at  once  to  polish,  enrich, 
and  corrupt  themselves. 
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It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  conceive  the  influence  which 
all  these  changes,  and  this  universal  mixture  of  people,  must 
have  had  over  the  manners  of  women ;  gallantry  became  the 
mode,  and  freedom  of  manners  a  grace.  All  the  world  imi- 
tated the  court;  and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other  the  vices  circulated  with  the  pleasures. 

Another  "  revolution"  accompanied  this  of  manners. 
There  arose  a  taste  for  letters  as  well  as  society ;  and  in  this 
state  it  should  seem  that  the  taste  for  wit  would  communicate 
itself  to  the  women.  But,  as  taste  forms  itself  slowly ;  as  the 
natural  and  the  graceful  are  sometimes  perceived  by  a  certain 
delicate  instinct,  which  feels  what  it  has  not  the  power  of 
defining ;  as  one  is  induced  to  believe,  that  whatever  is  difii- 
•cult  ought  to  be  admired,  and  that  to  be  better  than  others,  we 
must  be  singular ;  as  that  which  is  false  sometimes  appears 
brilliant,  because  it  presents  a  new  face,  and  hides  a  part  of 
the  object  to  make  the  rest  appear ;  as,  in  short,  all  which  is 
fashionable  is  exaggerated^  we  must  at  first  sight  take  vivacity 
lor  wit. 

This  was  the  case  with  all  those  women  who  aspired  at  dis- 
tinguishing themselves :  they  created  expressions  which  they 
admired  much,  because  they  understood  tnem  little ;  they  sub- 
stituted singular  words  in  the  place  of  ideas  which  they  had 
not ;  and,  to  avoid  being  vulgar,  they  became  ridiculous. 

Every  thing  contributed  to  this  delusion ;  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  books,  which  were  then  very  much  in  vogue ;  Voiture's 
letters,  Mademoiselle  Scuderi's  romances,  the  real  admiration 
for  that  which  we  eaMpredeuses  ;  the  conversations  at  Madame 
RambouiUet's  hdtel ;  lastly,  society,  and  the  imposing  name 
of  Madame  de  Longueville,  who  in  her  youth  haa  been  at  the 
head  of  factions  against  the  court,  but  now  grown  old,  and 
without  lovers,  as  without  a  cabal,  she  diverted  herself  with 
writing  metaphysics  upon  love,  and  dissertations  upon  wit, 
and  sincerely  gave  Voiture  the  preference  to  Comeille. 

It  is  well  known  that  Moliere,  in  attacking  this  ridiculous 
system,  made  it  disappear.  Some  women  afterwards  gave 
memselves  up  to  letters,  and  some  of  them  cultivated  the 
sciences;  but  this  was  far  from  the  general  spirit.  In  this 
enlightened  age,  it  was  unpardonable  for  a  woman  to  instruct 
herself.  It  seems  that  the  nation,  distinguished  by  its  valour 
and  by  its  graces,  was  always  afraid  of  having  any  other  species 
of  merit ;  a  taste  for  letters  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  deroga- 
gation  from  the  great,  and  pedantic  in  women.  This  secret 
contempt,  worthy  of  the  Franks,  our  ancestors,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  influenced  the  sex,  which  is  most  governed 
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by  opinion :  some  women  indeed  there  were,  who  dared  to 
act  contrary  to  this  prejudice,  but  it  was  deemed  a  crime. 

As  even  good  things  may  have  their  excess,  and  as  a  ^'bon- 
mot"  often  passes  for  reason :  so,  by  associating  that  which 
is  ridiculous  with  that  which  is  useml,  they  easily  brought 
it  about  to  decry  knowledge  in  women. 

Despreaux  and  Moli^re  graced  this  prejudice  with  the 
authonty  of  their  genius.  Their  abilities  insured  them  suc- 
cess, but  they  both  of  them  overcharged  the  tables  to  raise  a 
laugh ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  they  found  the  effect 
more  theatrical  than  true. 

In  fact,  if  we  thoroughly  consider  this  question,  it  will 
appear,  that  in  a  country  and  in  an  age  like  ours,  which  is 
prodigiously  distant  from  that  first  innocence  which  loves  the 
pure  pleasures  of  retirement,  and  the  happy  ignorance  of  every 
thing  foreign  from  duty ;  in  an  age  when  the  general  manners 
are  corrupted  by  idleness ;  when  all  the  vices  are  communi- 
cated every  where  by  the  rage  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  where  it  is  impossible  ever  to  replace  or  raise  up 
virtues  but  by  enlightening  the  understanding,  we  must  allow, 
that  in  the  room  oi  discouraging  women  from  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  instructing  themselves,  it  would  be  proper  to 
encourage  them  in  it. 

Armande  and  PhUaminte  are  most  ridiculous  beings,  we  are 
free  to  confess,  and  deserve  to  have  justice  done  them  :  but  the 
good  man  Chrisale,  who  in  his  gross  city  bluntness  is  perpe- 
tually for  returning  the  women  to  their  thimble,  their  needle, 
and  their  thread,  and  would  not  have  a  woman  read,  or  know 
any  thing  but  to  grow  old  in  her  kitchen,  is  a  being  not  to  be 
found  in  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,*  but  of  two  hun- 
dred years  before.  In  this  Moli^re  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
manners  of  one  age  are  incompatible  with  the  manners  of  an- 
other, and  that  by  a  certain  connection  with  virtues  and  vices, 
there  is  a  necessary  progress  in  the  modes  of  life  which  it  is 
impossible  to  resist. 

One  might  say,  that  it  is  particidarly  by  the  legislature  of 
the  "  theatre,"  that  this  principle  of  Solon  ought  to  be 
adopted: — not  to  give  the  best  laws  possible,  but   the    best 


*  Observe,  in  the  Femme  Sfavantes,  the  seventh  excellent  scene 
of  the  second  act.  It  is  plain  that  we  do  not  here  pretend  to 
blame  this  character  of  Chrisale  as  a  comic  character ;  it  has  an 
excellent  effect,  and  in  this  light  Chrisale  and  Marline  are  truly  the 
two  witty  characters  of  die  piece.  I  only  examine  them  on  the 
^  side  of  the  question,  and  independent  of  all  theatrical  effect 
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relatively  to  the  people  and  the  times.  Had  Molidre  adopted 
this  principle,  be  would  not  have  contrasted  the  two  mad 
women,  whom  he  has  drawn,  with  his  Chrisale,  nor  have 
given,  as  the  reasonable  man  of  the  piece,  one  who  is  in 
reality  only  a  reasonable  man  of  a  former  aee.  He  would 
rather  have  painted  a  woman  young  and  amiable,  who  bad 
received — in  respect  to  knowledge  and  wit,  the  best  educa- 
tion, and  who  still  preserved  all  the  graces  of  her  sex ;  one 
who  knew  how  to  think  profoundly,  and  affected  nothing ; 
who  covered  her  knowle^e  with  a  pleasing  veil,  and  bad 
always  such  easy  manners,  that  her  acquired  wisdom  ap- 
peared like  nature ;  who  knew  how  to  value  and  to  feel 
the  greatest  things  without  disdaining  small ;  who  used  her 
understanding  to  make  the  commerce  of  friendship  more 
dear;  who,  in  studying  and  knowing  the  human  heart,  learned 
to  have  greater  indulgence  for  foibles,  and  greater  respect  for 
virtues ;  who,  in  short,  regarded  her  duties  before  all  things, 
but  placed  knowledge  next  to  her  duties ;  and  who  only  em- 
ployed that  time  in  reading  which  the  world  left  her  free  from 
societies  and  from  duties,  with  a  view  to  embellislf  her  mind 
by  cultivating  her  reason ! 

Had  this  been  the  contrast,  perhaps  then  Molidre's  comedy, 
which  is  in  so  many  respects  admirable,  and  excellent  in  all 
points,  had  it  been  written  for  an  age  farther  back,  might,  in 
the  room  of  ridicule,  have  presented  to  the  corrupt  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  a  lesson,  and  have  shown  the  happy  use 
of  knowledge  in  women,  contrasted  with  its  abuse.* 

L^t  this  be  as  it  will,  the  women,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  to  gain  instruc- 
tion, and  blush  for  their  knowledge,  as  in  the  less  polished 
ages  they  would  have  blushed  at  an  intrigue. 

Some  of  them,  however,  dared  to  throw  off  that  ignorance 
which  was  looked  upon  as  their  duty ;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  them  made  a  secret  of  their  hardiness :  or,  if  they  were 
suspected,  they  took^  their  measures  so  well  that  they  could 
not  be  convicted;  they^had  only  a  friend  for  a  confident,  or 
for  an  accomplice.  ^ 

One  may  perceive  by  this,  that  this  species  of  merit  or 
defect  could  not  be  very  common  in  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 

But  from  the  general  politeness  of  the  age,  there  was  an- 
other sort  of  accomplishment  very  much  in  fashion  amongst 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  Moliere  could  have  found  such  a 
model  in  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  but  I  well  know  that 
he  might  have  found  one,  had  he  lived  in  the  present  age. 
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the  women,  and  especially  at  court.  This  was  that  amiable 
spirit  which  has  only  the  easy  graces,  and  is  not  spoiled  by 
knowledge,  or  at  most  is  so  little  tinctured  with  it  as  to  be 
pardonable ;  which  writes  very  agreeable  trifles,  and  could  so 
far  expose  itself  as  sometimes  to  compose  very  pretty  verses ; 
which  in  conversation  always  charmed  without  seeming  to 
intend  it — ^pleased  all  the  world,  without  mortifying  any  one 
— ^and  even  when  it  was  the  most  brilliant,  its  manner  made  it 
excusable,  and  showed  plainly  that  it  was  not  a  fault.  Such, 
as  every  one  knows,*  was  the  wit  of  La  Fayette^  of  Ninon,  La 
Suze,  of  La  SabUere,  and  of  Stmgni,  of  Thianges,  and  of 
Montespan,  of  the  Duchess  of  BauUlon,  and  of  the  fair  Hon- 
tense  Mancini,  her  sister ;  lastly,  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  in  her  youth  was  the  delight  of  Paris,  before  she  inha- 
bited the  court,  and  was  condemned  to  greatness  and  disquiet. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  women  were  celebrated  by  the 
poets,  who,  to  please  them,  knew  how  to  take  their  style. 

We  may  remark,  that  in  all  the  verses  of  Boileau  one  does 
not  find  the  name  of  a  single  woman  of  his  time.  To  merit 
his  praises,  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  king,  a  minister,  or  a 

•  Amongst  the  number  of  women  whom  I  am  going  to  mention, 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  and  Madame  de  Stvign6  were  always  dis- 
tinguished. Madame  de  la  Fayette,  so  well  known  by  her  ro- 
mances, so  ingenious  and  full  of  secret  sensibility,  joined  a  solid 
understanding  to  all  the  agreeableness  of  character  and  of  wit :  it 
was  she  who  first  introduced  into  romances  sentiments  instead  of 
adventures,  and  amiable  men  in  the  room  of  heroes ;  she  did  in 
her  line  what  Racine  did  in  his.  In  substituting  interests  in  the 
room  of  prodigies,  she  showed  that  she  would  rather  affect  the  heart 
than  astonish. 

Madame  de  Stvign6t  in  her  Letters  writ  by  Chance,  has  made, 
without  intending  it,  an  enchanting  work.  In  her  style,  so  full  of 
imagination,  she  has  created  almost  a  new  language.  She  every 
moment  throws  out  expressions  which  wit  could  never  make,  and 
which  a  soul  endued  with  sensibility  could  only  find.  She  has 
given  to  the  most  common  words  a  character  and  a  soul.  All  the 
turns  of  her  phrases  are  movements,  but  movements  undesigned, 
and  have  therefore  the  greater  grace.  The  moments  which  she 
painted  fixed  themselves  under  her  pencil,  and  one  sees  them 
still.  How  she  excused  herself,  praised  herself,  complained  of 
herself!  How  sweet  is  her  joy — and  her  melancholy  has  charms  ! 
How  she  interests  all  nature  in  her  tenderness  f  If  there  was  a 
being  ignorant  of  what  sensibility  is  (nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  there  are  blind  and  deaf  by  birth),  and  that  we  wished  to  give 
him  an  idea  of  that  species  of  sense  which  he  has  not,  one  ought 
to  make  him  read  Madame  Sivign6*8  Letters. 
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doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  La  Fontaine,  more  tender  and 
more  gentle,  has  praised  almost  all  the  women  of  the  court, 
who  were  celebrated  either  for  their  agreeableness  or  their 
wit.  He  had  a  heart  formed  to  he  sensible  of  their  merits, 
and  the  strains  which  were  suited  to  sing  them.  In  his  care- 
lessness and  his  laziness,  he  seems  to  run  over  all  with  indif- 
ference ;  but  he  fell  the  graces  of  women  hy  itutinet,  as  by 
instinct  he  recotmted  them  aU  in  his  verses* 

Racine,  very  disdainful,  although  very  much  a  courtier, 
was  in  general  more  led  to  satire  than  to  praise ;  he  has  cele- 
brated but  two — Madame  de  Main  tenon,  m  Esther,  and  Hen- 
riette  of  England,  in  a  dedication.  But  Racine  is,  nevertheless, 
the  most  eloquent  in  praise  of  *'  the  sex"  which  they  have  had. 

Quinaut,  without  having  perhaps  sung  any  one,  has  cele- 
brated them  all ;  he  has  made  a  world  on  purpose  for  them, 
which  still  exists,  where  there  are  no  other  manners  than 
those  of  the  ancient  chivalry;  where  the  gods,  the  heroes, 
and  the  men  are  all  lovers  by  duty ;  and  where,  under  pain  of 
ridicule,  every  one  is  obliged  to  think,  to  sing,  to  fight,  to 
live,  to  die,  to  mount  to  heaven,  or  descend  to  hell— oniy /or  a 
woman. 

Fl^chier  and  Bossuet  have  immortalized  one.  They  have 
celebrated  virtues  as  others  have  celebrated  charms.  But  a 
funeral  oration  is  of  all  compositions  that  which  is  the  least 
proper  to  paint  the  character  even  of  a  man,  because,  as 
there  is  a  vast  body,  and  it  must  be  filled  up,  they  must 
almost  always  exaggerate  the  proportions ;  because  they  are 
qualities  upon  which  the  orator  must  be  silent,  and  he  must 
sometimes  suppose  motives  where  they  were  not ;  he  must 
suppress  detaUs,  which  nevertheless  show  the  real  character 
more  than  general  assertions  ,*  and  because  he  must  give  to 
him  whom  he  praises  in  pomp,  a  general  character,  and  which 
is  often  different  from  the  one  he  has  had ;  in  fine,  because  a 
fiineral  oration  represents  a  figure,  and  that  a  figure  of  repre- 
sentation is  hardly  ever  a  figure  from  the  life. 

There  is  a  still  stronger  reason  why  this  method  is  less 
capable  of  giving  a  true  idea  of  the  merits  of  women ;  their 
lines  are  so  difficult  and  fine,  they  defy  the  hardest  pencil. 

Therefore,  almost  all  funeral  orations  of  women  describe 
nothing,  and  they  may  more  properly  be  called  sermons  than 
portraits.  Bossuet  has  celebrated  two  women,  and  their  cha- 
racters are  interesting;  but  one  is  rendered  interesting  by 
great  events,  and  by  a  throne  overthrown;  the  other,  by  a 
terrible  and  tragical  death. 

Of  the  four  orations  which  Fl^chier  has  made,  the  best, 
without  dispute,  is  that  upon  Madame  Montausier ;  but  has 
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he  succeeded  in  painting  her  ?♦    Does  one  learn  from  him, 
what  one  knows  from  the  anecdotes  of  the  times,  that  the 

freat  reputation  for  wit,  which  Madame  Montausier  had  in 
er  youth,  arose  from  this,  that  Voiture  used  to  compose  her 
letters  at  her  mother's  house?  Does  one  learn  from  him, 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  at  court  she  forgot  all  her  friends, 
and  that  it  was  for  her  that  the  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucault  writ 
this  maxim — that  there  are  people  who  appear  to  merit  certain 
stations^  of  which  they  themselves  show  they  are  unworthy  as 
soon  as  they  are  arrived  at  them  ?  In  the  room  of  all  this, 
Fl^chier,  faithful  to  his  divisions  and  to  the  pulpit,  is  ohliged 
to  substitute  antitheses,  phrases,  and  virtues. 

After  all  the  women  praised  with  liveliness  by  the  poets, 
or  vdth  pomp  and  gravity  by  the  orators,  there  are  still  two  in 
a  different  rank  and  order,  who  nevertheless  arrived  at  the 
greatest  reputation :  one  of  them  is  Mademoiselle  Scuderi,  so 
famous  in  those  times,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-five 
years,  more  than  seventy  of  which  she  employed  in  writing, 
with  grace,  some  pretty  vei-ses,  which  are  still  remembered — 
and  with  astonishmg  ease  great  volumes,  which  now  are  read 
no  more.  It  is  certain,  that  for  a  time  she  turned  people's 
heads,  and  that  she  had  as  much  influence  by  her  romances 
as  Boileau  has  since  had  by  his  satires  and  his  taste. 

*  Madame  de  Montausier,  known  before  her  marriage  by  the 
name  of  Julie  d* Angennesj  was  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
chioness de  Rambouillet ;  she  was  prodigiously  praised  in  her 
infancy,  by  all  the  fine  wits  of  her  time.  Every  one  knows  the 
history  of  the  Garland  of  Julie,  It  was  the  finest  flowers  painted 
upon  vellum,  and  under  each  one  was  a  madrigal.  These  madri- 
gals were  composed  by  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  :  the 
gr^at  Comeille,  for  his  part,  made  three  i  and  the  author  of  the 
Cid,  of  Rodogune,  and  of  Cinna,  composed  the  Tulip,  the  Orange 
Flower,  and  the  immortal  White.  Fl^chier,  in  his  funeral  oration, 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  describe  this  species  of  learned  gallantry 
wliich  formed  the  character  of  those  times.  He  dared,  indeed, 
to  speak  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet ;— but  how  ?  He  talked  to 
\x%  oi  cabinets  where  the  understanding  purifies  itself;  of  the  virtue 
which  ihey  there  revered  under  the  name  of  the  incomparable  Arte* 
nice  ;  in  fine^  of  a  court  numerous  without  confusion,  modest  without 
constraint^  learned  without  pride,  and  polished  without  affectation. 
These  antitheses  are  very  fine,  without  doubt ;  but  do  they  well 
show  that  which  ought  to  be  the  question  ?  do  they  show  tlie  sort 
of  education,  good  or  bad,  which  a  young  person  must  have 
received  amongst  so  many  dissertations  and  verses,  metaphysics 
and  wit,  between  Mademoiselle  Scuderi  and  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  between  Sarazin  and  Voiture  ? 
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The  Other  is  the  learned  Mademoiselle  Febver,  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Madame  Dacier.  Her  merit,  it  is 
true,  was  not  the  merit  of  a  woman ;  but  she  very  early  deter- 
mined to  be  nothing  less  than  a  man ;  and,  although  it  was 
not  after  the  manner  of  Ninon,  she  did  not  fail  to  make 
enthusiasts.  As  her  two  natiural  tongues  were  those  of  Te- 
rence and  Homer,  she  often  received  madrigals  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  most  learned  persons  in  Europe  conspired  to 
praise  her ;  at  length.  La  Mothe  celebrated  her  in  verse — La 
Mothe,  so  well  known  by  his  literary  disputes  with  her. 
When  each  of  them  had  changed  their  strain,*  he  pronounced 
in  her  honour,  in  the  French  Academy,  one  of  those  rational 
and  sensible  odes  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  compose. 
This  public  homage  was  at  once  an  honour  to  La  Mothe,  to 
women,  and  to  letters. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  other  women  who  writ  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  This  catalogue  is  to  be  found  every  where : 
besides,  we  speak  here  only  of  women  whose  spirit  and  wit 
had  a  character,  and  who  can  serve  to  give  us  a  knowledge 
of  the  ideas,  or  the  manners  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived; 
they  here  form  a  picture,  not  a  history. 

The  manners  and  general  character  of  the  women  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  produced  a  voluptuousness  united  with 
decency,  activity  turned  towards  intrigue,  little  knowledge, 
a  great  deal  of  the  art  of  pleasing,  a  finished  politeness,  a 
remnant  of  power  over  the  men,  a  respect  for  all  the  religious 
ideas,  which  was  mixed  with  this  coquetry  of  manners ;  and 
repentance  always  accompanied  or  followed  an  amour. 

The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  spread  over 
the  court,  and  over  part  of  the  nation,  a  certain  seriousness 
and  melancholy;  the  inclinations  at  bottom  continued  the 
same,  only  they  were  more  restrained. 

But  mider  the  regency,  there  was  an  alteration  in  the 
manners  and  ideas;  a  new  court  changes  every  Uiing^  An 
inmiorality  less  decent  became  the  mode ;  they  added  auda- 
ciousness and  impetuosity  to  their  desires,  and  tore  off  a  part  of 
the  veil  which  before  had  covered  gallantry.  Decency,  which 
used  to  be  respected  as  a  duty,  was  not  then  retained  even  as 
a  pleasure  ;  the  sexes  reciprocally  dispensed  with  shame ;  folly 
was  joined  with  the  excesses,  and  both  together  formed  a 
corruption  at  once  profound  and  frivolous.     And,  that  they 

*  We  know  that  in  their  dispute  about  Homer,  he  showed  all 
the  wit  and  the  graces  of  a  woman,  while  she  there  showed  all  the 
erudition,  and  sometimes  a  little  of  the  excess  of  strength,  of  a 
man. 
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iiiight  not  blush  for  any  thing,  they  adopted  the  mode  of 
laughing  at  eTery  thing. 

The  violent  changes  in  fortunes  precipitated  this  alteration, 
extreme  nuseiy  and  extreme  luxury  were  the  consequences, ' 
and  their  influence  is  too  well  known  to  meet  comment. 
Seldom  does  there  happen  amongst  any  people  a  sudden  shock 
in  "  property,"  without  a  nqsid  alteration  in  manners. 

For  more  than  six  hundi«d  years,  gallantry  had  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  but  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  been 
tlways  joined  with  it;  that  spirit,  inseparable  from  honour, 
was  the  cause  that  gallantry  at  least  bore  the  resemblance  of 
love,  and  that  tnce  is  susceptible.  But  when  there  remained 
but  few  traces  of  that  antique  honour  in  the  nation,  gallantry 
was  left  without  its  ornament ;  and  became  a  vile  sentiment, 
which  allows  of  or  gives  birth  to  every  weakness.* 

In  the  mean  time,  through  that  general  inclination  which 
drew  every  one,  the  taste  for  the  society  of  women  increased ; 
seduction  being  become  more  easy,  offered  every  where 
greater  hopes.  The  men  Uved  less  together ;  the  women,  grown 
less  timid,  accustomed  tiiemselves  to  shake  off  a  restraint 
which  did  them  honour ;  the  two  sexes  changed  natures ;  the 
one  set  too  great  a  value  upon  the  arts  of  pleasing,  the  other 
upon  independence. 

As  they  grew  more  desirous  to  become  men  of  society  tiian 
citizens,  they  entered  much  more  into  the  world.  The  young 
men,  spoiled  by  the  women,  joined  together  the  defects  of 
their  youth  and  the  insolence  of  their  success ;  having  in 
general  strong  passions  aiidfew  ideas  ;  empty  heads  and  warm 
hearts ;  either  inconstant  through  vanity,  or  multiplying  their 
desires  through  inward  dissatisfaction  and  love  of  dissipation, 
they  set  little  value  upon  "  opinion,"  which  for  them  existed 
no  more,  and  communicated  to  a  great  number  of  women 
their  vices  and  their  irregularities. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  the  burden  of  time,  and  the  desire  of 
pleasing,  must  more  and  more  increase  the  love  of  society ; 
and  by  degrees  arrive  at  the  point  when  this  sociability  is 
carried  to  excess :  by  mixing  every  body,  it  finishes  by  spoil- 
ing every  body ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  epoch  at  which  we 
have  arrived. 


•  The  spirit  of  chivalry  had  a  long  time  survived  the  customs, 
the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  even  the  species  of  government  which 
gave  birth  to  it  We  st^  see  its  image  marked  in  the  first  works  of 
the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  the  first  fdtes  which  he 
gave  to  his  court.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  spirit  prolonged 
the  manners. 
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AmoDgst  a  people  with  whom  the  spirit  of  society  is 
carried  to  such  length,  <*  domestic  life"  is  no  more  known 
than  it  is  in  France,  Germany,  &:c.:  therefore,  all  those 
natural  sentiments  which  sprint  up  in  retirement,  and  which 
grow  in  silence,  must  he  weakened.  The  women  learn  to 
nedect  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers. 

The  prejudices  are  still  more  influenced  hy  the  manners, 
than  the  manners  are  hy  the  prejudices.  We  regnxd  JidelUsf 
in  the  married  state  as  suitable  only  to  the  common  people ;  we 
leave  it  to  the  "  good  sort  of  people"  to  make  sacrifices  to  friend- 
ship; the  enthusiasm  of  love  we  resign  to  the  Paladins.  These 
sentiments  are  thought  too  exclusive ;  what  purpose  do  they 
answer?  But  to  confine  to  one,  that  which  ought  to  be  extended 
to  all. 

The  more  the  general  line  extends  itself,  the  more  the  par- 
ticular lines  relax.  Those  who  appear  attached  to  all  the 
world,  are  in  reality  attached  to  no  one.  Thus  dissimulation 
increases.    The  less  they  feel,  the  more  thev  pretend  to  feel. 

By  a  ridiculous  contrast,  the  worid  is  m  extasy  with  the 
word  "  affection"  at  the  same  time  that  all  true  and  profound 
affection  is  an  object  of  ridicule. 

Perhaps  people  think,  that  what  they  do  not  feel  themselves, 
does  not  exist,  or  perhaps  they  do  themselves  so  much  justice 
as  to  believe  they  have  no  right  to  a  real  affection,  and  those 
who  give  it,  in  the  room  of  appearing  sincere,  appear  only  the 
greater  dupes. 

Never  had  the  word  "  romantic"  so  great  claim  to  our  use 
of  it,  because  it  doubly  satisfies  vanity.  It  helps  us  to  ridicule 
those  virtues  which  we  have  not ;  it  prevents  us  from  blushing 
for  the  vices  or  weaknesses  which  we  have.  It  makes  us,  be- 
side, vastly  contented  with  our  own  understandings  and  know- 
ledge. By  applying  the  word  romantic  to  all  those  qualities 
we  have  not  merit  enough  to  attain,  we  make  ourselves  be- 
Heve,  that  we  know  the  true  value  of  every  thing,  and  are 
superiorly  sensible  of  what  man  is — and  what  he  ought  to  be. 

In  this  state  we  are  led  to  "  talk*'  very  much  of  pleasure, 
but  we  feel  it  not.  The  soul  precipitates  herself  upon  objects, 
when  she  ought  to  keep  at  a  certain  distance.  Our  imagina- 
tion grows  languid,  because  it  has  nothing  new  to  create. 
Our  minds  are  no  longer  open  to  the  sweet  illusions  of  fancy. 

This  vacancy  which  we  feel  in  ourselves,  and  the  want  of 
energy  in  the  soul,  have  given  birth  to  what  we  call  amuse- 
ments; a  word  for  cold  tempers  and  light  minds;  a  word 
which  is  become  important,  and  which  ought  to  be  ridiculous 
through  the  serious  light  in  which  it  is  used ;  a  word  which 
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hitimates  that  we  have   nothing  more  to  do  with  virtue,  or 
perhaps  with  sense.     Poor  mortality ! 

This  amusement,  this  inconceivable  something,  which  has 
no  connexion  with  the  imagination,  with  the  understanding, 
nor  with  the  hearty  and  which  consists  but  of  forms,  being  now 
the  onlv  point  in  view,  it  engages  the  attention  of  every  one. 

In  tnose  who  are  agreeable,  we  suppose  virtues,  or  we 
pardon  vice.  There  are  few  who  have  any  longer  the  hardi- 
hood to  despise  what  is  hose,  when  that  which  is  base  is  ac- 
companied with  grace. 

The  mind  turns  itself  only  to  little  things ;  the  heart  contracts 
itself,  and  employs  itself  in  trifles;  to  please,  or  not  to  please, 
are  become  the  principal  words  in  the  language.  Such  is  life  ! 
Amongst  those  who  are  constantly  in  public,  we  would  sup- 
pose that  their  self-love,  by  its  being  more  initated,  would  be 
more  active ;  but  the  same  taste  for  society  which  irritates 
people's  self-love,  teaches  them  to  conceal  it ;  it  stifles  itself, 
and  grows  up  again  j  they  let  the  secret  escape  by  halves,  and 
recover  it  again. 

Society  is  a  field  where  each  person  endeavours  to  overcome 
without  the  appearance  of  a  struggle,  and  where  all  disguise 
their  efforts,  that  their  pretensions  to  superiority  may  not  be 
scrutinized. 

All  this  together  must  inspire  in  both  sexes  an  unquiet 
frivolity,  and  an  active  and  serious  vanity. 

But  the  strongest  charactcristical  mark  of  the  manners  is 
the  passion  for  bein^  seen,  the  art  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to 
appearances,  of  giving  great  importance  to  trifling  duties,  and 
setting  great  value  upon  trifling  successes. 

This  society  teaches  people  to  talk  gravely  upon  the  follies 
of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow.  In  short,  it  gives  the  mind 
and  the  heart  a  cold  activity,  which  enables  them  to  regard  a 
thousand  objects  without  being  interested  about  any  one,  and 
gives  movement  without  giving  a  motive. 

But  if  the  taste  for  letters,  and  the  management  of  the 
understanding,  are  united  in  the  same  age  with  this  active 
spirit  of  society,  from  this  mixture  there  must  result  other 
effects :  there  must  then  reign  a  universal  desire  in  every 
one  to  appear  instructed,  while  few  devote  time  sufiicient  to  be 
really  so. 

From  hence  there  must  arise  crowds  of  the  half- learned,  who 
eagerly  catch  at  the  philosophical  ideas  which  men  of  genius 
send  out  from  their  retirement ;  they  introduce  them  in  the 
circjes,  they  repeat  them,  they  dispute  upon  them. 

The  passion  for  society,  and  the  taste  for  letters,  being  thus 

united,  must  change  the  mode  of   talking  seriously  upon 

dfling  subjects,  into  the  mode  of  trifling  with  profound  ones. 
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There  must  be  forms  of  understanding  ready  made,  and  arti- 
ficial memories  for  those  who  have  not  natural  ones. 

Hence  comes  the  establishment  of  societieSj  and  their  fall ; 
pretensions  of  every  species,  and  every  character ;  pretensions 
to  intrepidity;  pretensions  to  gravity  and  loftiness;  preten- 
sions to  circiunspection  and  reserve ;  an  eagerness  to  obtain 
reputation,  which  some  few  endeavour  to  deserve — ^many  more 
usurp  it.  In  short,  intrigue,  management,  little  cares,  the 
art  of  giving  praise  in  order  to  receive  praise;  the  art  of 
joining  another's  merit  to  one's  own,  and  of  obtaining  a 
name,  either  by  one's  self  or  by  others. 

As  the  general  mass  of  knowledge  is  ereater,  and  as  by 
movement  it  communicates  itself  every  where,  the  women, 
without  giving  themselves  any  trouble,  must  become  in  some 
degree  more  instructed.  But,  faithful  to  their  plan,  they 
only  seek  for  knowledge  as  an  ornament  to  their  wit ;  they 
learn  with  a  desire  rather  to  please  than  to  know,  and  to 
amuse  others — rather  than  to  instrtuit  themtelves. 

Besides,  in  a  state  of  society  where  there  ia  a  rapid  move- 
ment, and  an  eternal  succession  of  books  and  of  ideas,  the 
women,  being  employed  in  following  this  picture,  which 
changes  and  flies  around  them  perpetually,  must,  upon  every 
subject,  be  better  acquainted  with  the  idea  of  the  present 
moment,  than  with  the  ideas  of  past  times ;  better  with  the 
present  opinions  than  with  those  upon  which  they  ought  to 
form  themselves.  They  must  therefore  Hcnow  the  language  of 
the  arts  better  than  their  principles,  and  possess  more  parti- 
cular ideas  than  systems  of  knowledge. 

It  appears  !to  us,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  women 
instructed  themselves  out  of  euthusiasm  for  learning  itself. 
It  was  in  them  a  profound  affection,  which  arose  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  nourished  itself  even  in  solitude*  In 
this  age,  we  feel  bound  to  observe,  it  appears  to  be  less  a  real 
afi^ction  than  a  coquetry  of  the  mind ;  and  their  enthusiasm 
for  learning,  as  for  all  other  objeets,  is  a  luxury  more  in  re- 
presentation than  in  riches. 

For  the  same  reasons,  there  were  in  those  days  a  greater 
number  of  women  who  had  the-— courage  to  write.  But 
when  is  it  they  have  occasion  for  this  merit  ?  Homage  comes 
to  them  unsought ;  the  enjoyment  of  every  moment  compen- 
sates them  for  the  want  of  that  glory  which  makes  them  live 
where  they  are  not.  With  them,  each  day  finishes  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  day.  A  thousand  interests  mix  themselves 
with  the  interests  of  their  understanding ;  their  ideas  fly  to 
one  object,  and  pass  as  rapidly  to  another ;  they  are  drawn  by 
the  general  movement. 
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Besides,  a  mind  which  has  its  natural  graces  is  never  in 
its  full  force  but  when  at  perfect  liberty.  The  gift  of  pleasing 
embellishes  every  thing:  but  the  mind,  content  with  its 
success,  and  timid  by  success  itself,  prefers  an  existence  in 
opinion  to  a  real  existence,  bjeA  fears  to  measure  the  extent  of 
Us  powers,* 

It  would  be  curious,  in  the  mean  time,  to  examine  what 
must  naturally,  amongst  us,  be  the  consequences  of  all  this 
jumble  of  movement  and  ideas,  of  frivolity  and  genius,  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  head  and  liberty  in  the  manners. 

It  would  be  curious  to  compare  the  present  character  of 
women  with  the  character  they  have  had  in  all  the  different 
epochs :  to  compare  the  character  of  French  women  with  the 
timid  reserve  and  the  sweet  modesty  of  the  women  of  our 
native  country,  with  the  mixture  of  devodon  and  Ubertinism 
of  those  in  Italy ;  with  their  ardent  imagination  and  their 
jealous  sensibility  in  Spain ;  their  profound  retirement  in 
China ;  and  the  barriers  which,  during  four  thousand  years, 
have  separated  the  women  of  Ihat  country  from  the  eyes  of 
men :  lastly,  with  the  character  and  the  manners  which  must 
arise  in  respect  to  women,  from  their  confinment  throughout 
almost  all.  Asia,  where  numbers  existing  but  for  one  man, 
can  neither  improve  their  understanding  or  their  reason; 
where  they  are  destined  to  have  only  senses,  and  are  forced, 
by  the  absurdity  of  their  situation,  to  join  modesty  with  liber- 
tinism, and  coquetry  with  retirement.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  draw  this  parallel ;  the  contrast  in  manners  evinces  itself 
by  showing  the  difference  of  situations. 

The  phuosophical  orators  celebrate  funeral  orations,  and 
what  is  useful  to  humanity  in  general,  or  to  nations :  and  the 
poets  seem  to  have  lost  that  delicate  gallantry  which  so  long 
formed  their  character.  They  sing  of  pleasures  more  than 
love,  and  are  more  voluptuous  than  tender. 

We  shall  only  observe,  that  in  the  present  age  there  are 
fewer  encomiums  upon  the  sex  than  ever. 

This  general  taste  for  women,  which  is  neither  love  nor 
passion,  nor  even  gallantry,  but  the  effect  of  an  habitude  cold 
and  forced,  does  not  any  where  enliven  either  imagination  or 
genius. 

In  the  societies  formed  by  this  eternal  mixture  of  the 


*  It  is  not  but  that  in  this  age  there  are  women  who  have  writ, 
and  who  still  write  with  distinction ;  and  they  are  known :  but  their 
number  diminishes  every  day,  and  there  are  infinitely  fewer  than 
there  were  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth. 
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sexes,  men  learn  to  praise  women  less  because  they  learn  to 
be  more  severe.  Self-love,  the  judge  and  rival,  (sometimes 
indulgent  through  pride,  but  almost  always  cruel  through 
jealousy,)  was  never  more  vigilant  to  discover  defects  and  to 
sow  ridicule.  Praise  is  produced  by  enthusiasm — and  never 
in  any  age  was  there  less  of  it  than  in  the  present,  though 
perhaps  there  is  nK>re  of  it  affected.  Enthusiasm  springs  up 
in  a  warm  imagination,  which  creates  objects  in  the  room 
of  seeing  them.  Now-a-days  we  see  too  much,  and  by  dint 
of  great  light,  we  see  all  faintly. 

Even  vice  is  one  of  the  pretensions :  we  pretend  to  esteem 
women  less,  because  we  would  wish  to  be  thought  to  know 
them  more.  Every  man  has  pride  enoufi;h  to  prevent  his 
believing  their  virtues ;  and  those  who  would  be  impertinent, 
and  cannot  succeed  in  disparaging  them,  pride  tnemselves 
upon  a  satire,  which,  to  complete  the  absurdity,  they  have  no 
right  to  make.  In  respect  to  women,  these  are  the  conse- 
quences of  that  general  spirit  of  socie^  which  is  their  work, 
and  which  they  do  not  cease  to  value  themselves  upon. 

Women  are  like  the  sovereigns  of  Asia,  who  are  never 
honoured  but  when  they  are  little  seen  ;  by  displa3'ing  them- 
selves too  much  before  their  subjects,  they  encoiurage  them  to 
revolt. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our  manners,  and  our  eteniul 
satires;  in  spite  of  our  eagerness  to  be  esteemed  without 
merit,  and  our  still  greater  eagerness  to  find  nothing  worthy 
of  estimation,  there  are  at  this  time,  and  even  in  this  capital, 
women  who  would  have  honoured  a  more  wtuous  age  thaii 
ours ; — ^many,  who  join  in  an  understanding  truly  ciutivated 
to  a  strong  mind,  and  who,  by  their  virtue,  heighten  their 
ideas  of  courage  and  honour.  There  are  those  who  can  think 
with  Montesquieu,  and  who  love  to  melt  into  tenderness  witli 
Fenelon. 

In  the  midst  of  opulence,  and  surrounded  with  that  luxury 
which  at  present  makes  it  almost  necessary  to  join  avarice  to 
pomp,  and  which  renders  the  mind  at  once  narrow,  vain,  and 
cruel,  there  are  women  who  yearly  separate,  for  the  imfortunate, 
a  portion  of  their  riches — who  know  the  asylums  of  misery, 
and  who  there  evince  their  tenderness  by  shedding  tears. 
The  amiable  and  benevolent  Mrs.  Fry  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the/oremost  of  our  own  countrywomen  in  the  performance 
of  this  exalted  Christian  duty. 

There  are  affectionate  wives,  who,  in  the  prime  of  youth 
and  beauty,  honour  themselves  by  their  virtue,  and  in  the 
sweetest  of  all  connexions  show  the  ravishing  picture  of  in- 
nocence and  love. 
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In  fine,  there  are  mothers  who  dare  he  mothers.  In  many 
houses  one  sees  a  heautifuU  woman  occupied  in  the  most 
tender  cares  in  nature,  and  hy  turns  pressing  in  her  arms,  or 
upon  her  hreast,  the  **  infant'*  whom  she  nourishes  with  her 
milk ;  while  the  hushand  in  silence  divides  his  tender  atten- 
tions hetwixt  the  mother  and  the  child. 

Oh !  could  hut  these  examples  restore  among  us  nature  and 
morals ;  could  we  but  learn  how  much  virtue,  in  respect  to 
happiness,  is  superior  to  pleasures ;  how  much  a  simple  and 
easy  life,  in  which  we  affect  nothing,  in  which  we  exist  but  for 
ourselves  and  our  friends,  and  not  for  the  regard  of  others ;  in 
which  one  by  turns  enjoys  friendship,  nature,  and  one*s  self,  is 
preferable  to  that  turbulent  unquiet  Ufe  in  which  we  nm  for 
ever  after  delights  which ^y  as  we  pursue!  Ah!  it  is  then 
that  women  would  recover  their  empire ;  it  is  then  that  beauty, 
embellished  by  virtue,  would  command  mankind,  happy  to  be 
epslaved,  and  great  in  the  weakness. 

Then  a  pure  and  virtuous  enjoyment,  sweetening  every 
hour,  would  render  life  an  enchanting  dream.  Then  troubles 
would  not  be  poisoned  by  remorse;  and  sorrow,  being  soft- 
ened by  love,  and  parted  by  friendship,  would  be  rather  a 
tender  melancholy  than  a  torment. 

In  this  state,  society  would  be  less  active,  it  is  certain,  but 
the  domestic  life  would  be  more  sweet.  There  would  be  less 
ostentation  and  more  pleasure ;  less  movement  and  more  hap- 
piness; we  should  talk  less  of  pleasure,  and  we  should  feel  it 
more. 

Then  our  days  would  pass  away  pure  and  tranquil,  as  the 
gentle  streamlet  meanders  through  the  vales  of  happiness  and 
contentment ;  and  if  the  evening  did  not  produce  the  dull 
satisfaction  of  having,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  acted  the  part 
of  the  most  tender  affection  for  some  indifferent  persons,  we 
should  have  the  more  solid  satisfaction  of  having  lived  with 
those  we  love :  we  should  have  helped  to-morrow  to  a  new 
charm,  by  the  remembrance  of  to-day.  Must  this  sweet 
image  then  be  only  an  illusion  t  and  in  this  brilliant  and  vain 
society  is  there  no  longer  an  asylum  for  simplicity  and  hap- 
piness ? 

As  in  every  age  there  are  some  predominant  virtues  and 
vices,  every  age  must  have  its  peculiar  ideas  of  female  merit, 
and  allow  those  the  greatest  share  who  possess  most  of  the 
virtues,  and  avoid  the  defects,  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 

After  this,  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  that  the  most  estimable 
woman  of  the  present  age  will  be  her  who,  while  she  brings 
into  the  world  ail  the  charms  of  society — ^that  is  to  say,  taste, 
grace,  and  genius,  knows  at  the  same  time  how  to  guard  her 
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reason  and  her  heart  from  that  insipid  vanity,  Uiat  false  sensi- 
hility,  the  violent  self-love,  and  from  all  those  affections  which 
spring  up  from  an  inordinate  love  of  society :  she  who,  against 
her  inclinations,  suhmits  to  customs  and  usages  because  it  is  a 
necessary  part  of  wisdom,  and  does  not  in  the  mean  time  lose 
sight  of  nature;  but  still  turns  herself  sometimes  towards 
reflections  upon  what  is  natural — at  least  to  honour  it  by  her 
regrets. 

She  who,  while  she  is  drawn  by  the  general  movement, 
still  feels  a  desire  to  repose  herself  from  time  to  time  in  the 
arms  of  friendship ;  and  who,  while  she  is  forced  by  her  con- 
dition to  expense  and  luxury,  chooses  at  least  useful  expenses, 
and  assists  nonest  industrious  indigence  by  her  riches. 

She  who,  in  cultivating  philosophy  and  letters,  loves  them 
for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  for  a  vain  and  frivolous  reputa- 
tion; she  who,  by  the  study  of  "good  books,"  endeavours  to 
enlighten  her  understanding  by  the  knowledge  of  truth,  to 
strengthen  her  mind  by  principles ;  and  leaves  to  others  the 
jargon,  the  parade,  and  the  words. 

She  who  will  not  caress  a  "worthless  person,"  because  he 
happens  to  have  credit  and  name ;  but,  at  the  hazard  of  dis- 
pleasing, determines,  in  her  house  and  out  of  it,  to  preserve  her 
esteem  for  virtue,  her  contempt  for  vice,  her  sensibility  for 
friendships  and,  in  spite  of  the  passion  for  having  an  extensive 
society,  dares,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  society,  to  have  the 
"  courage  "  to  publish  a  mode  (^  thinking  so  extraordinary — 
and  the  still  greater  courage  to  act  up  to  it.  Let  us  hope  the 
best ;  it  is  our  duty  as  men  and  as  Christians.  Let  us  hope 
that  many  such  are  to  be  found  amongst  this  enlarged,  reli- 
gious, and  enlightened  community,  of  thinking  and  responsible 
spirits. 


THE  PEASANT  QUEEN. 

And  she,  who  sitteth,  but  not  alone— 
That  miuden-queen  on  her  simple  throne- 
There,  with  a  natural  beauty  crowned, 
Shedding  a  brightness  over  the  ground- 
Amidst  the  praise 
Of  many  lays, 
Distinguished  one  lore-murmuring  sound  3 

When  stranger  lips  shall  say  how  she 
Blay  match  in  blood  with  sovert* ignty, 
WiU  she,  who,  among  this  peasant  race, 
Sees  fondness  and  truth  in  every  face. 

Be  more  a  queen 

In  soul  or  mien, 
Than  here  in  her  sylvan  dwelling-place  > 
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Were  we  to  assert  that  women  have  naturally  most  power 
in  those  countries  where  the  laws  relative  to  them  are  most 
rigid  ;  and  that,  wherever  legislators  have  most  abridged 
their  privileges,  their  power  is  most  confessed — ^it  would  be 
deemed  a  paradox.     It  is  nevertheless  true. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  assertion  is  true  or  not, 
let  us  take  a  momentary  view  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  sex 
amongst  people  of  different  characters,  and  the  customs  which 
seem  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  believe  it  will 
appear,  that  women  have  never  been  restrained,  confined,  and 
subjected  to  severe  laws,  in  proportion  to  the  neatness  of  their 
natural  power ;  and  that  tney  are,  by  the  laws  and  usages, 
encouraged  and  supported  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  it. 

From  whence  this  natural  power  proceeds,  and  why  it  is 
greater  in  some  countries  than  in  others,  we  shall  hereafter 
consider. 

Let  us  then  take  a  view  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Mahomedans  in  Asia,  respecting  women,  and  the  laws  and 
manners  relative  to  them  amongst  the  people  of  Holland . 

A  Mahomedan  places  his  supreme  delight  in  his  seraglio ; 
his  riches  are  bestowed  in  purchasing  women  to  fill  it,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  fortune,  his  females  are  beautiful  and  numer- 
ous. In  women  he  places  his  chief  amusement,  his  luxury, 
his  present  happiness,  and  future  reward.  But  this  violent 
fondness  for  the  sex,  divided  as  it  is  betwixt  many  favourites, 
informs  him  that  other  men  have  the  same  violent  passions : 
the  beauties  of  his  seraglio  which  delight  him,  he  knows,  would 
delight  other  men,  could  they  obtain  a  sight  of  them.  Hence 
arises  the  strict  confinement  of  his  women,  their  guards, 
and  every  possible  obstacle  to  their  being  visible  to  other  men. 

Except  in  the  seraglio,  they  are  not  supposed  to  exist ;  for 
a  Mahomedan  never  mentions  his  wives,  and  it  would  even 
■excite  his  jealousy,  were  they  to  be  inquired  after  :  and  when 
he  receives  any  new  beauty  into  his  house,  the  most  profound 
secrecy  is  observed.  But  he  does  not  confine  his  wives  and 
female  slaves  because  he  holds  them  in  contempt ;  he  guards 
their  persons  as  his  most  valuable  treasures. 

This  extreme  uxoriousness  of  the  men,  is  what  gives  the 
women  their  natural  power  over  them ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  power  has  caused  the  men  to  establish  laws  and  customs, 
to  prevent  in  some  measure  its  effects. 

These  laws  prevent  the  women  from  having  any  share  in 
government,  debar  them  from  entering  the  mosques,  from 
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holding  any  lands,  or  enjoying  any  fortune  independent  of 
their  husbands  or  parents,  and,  in  short,  gives  their  husbands 
an  absolute  authority  over  them. 

In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  men  are  of  a  phleg- 
matic disposition,  devoted  to  gain,  enemies  to  luxury,  prudent, 
selfish,  and  cold  in  their  attachments  to  the  sex,  the  natural 
power  of  women  must  consequently  be  small ;  therefore,  as 
there  is  litde  danger  that  the  men  will  treat  them  with  too 
much  kindness,  or  be  seduced  by  their  allurements,  the  laws 
are  calculated  not  to  increase  but  to  restrain  the  authority  of 
husbands,  and  the  magistrates  find  it  necessary  to  support  the 
women  in  the  privileges  the  laws  have  given  them,  by  great 
attention  to  their  complaints. 

Nevertlieless,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  Mahomedan 
laws  respecting  women,  and  the  lenity  of  the  laws  respecting 
them  in  Holland,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  numbers  of 
Mahomedans  (even  men  on  whom  the  fate  of  kingdoms  has 
depended)  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  entire  di- 
rection of  their  female  favourites :  and  it  docs  not  appear  that 
Dutch  husbands  give  up  their  interests  through  the  influence 
of  their  wives. 

The  manners  of  Mahomedan  women,  the  manners  of  Dutch 
i^omen,  are  no  less  different  than  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed :  and  in  both,  the  difiference  arises  from  the  same 
cause. 

As  a  Mussulman  procures  wives  and  female  slaves  for  his 
pleasures  only,  nothing  is  expected  in  them  but  youth  and 
beauty,  or  at  most  the  arts  of  singing  and  dancing ;  they  are 
too  precious  to  be  fatigued  by  cares.  As  their  business  is  only 
to  please,  they  bathe,  perfume,  and  attire  themselves  in  the 
most  expensive  dresses,  practise  the  most  becoming  attitudes, 
and  throw  their  eyes  with  the  most  bewitching  languishment ; 
are  feeble  and  indolent  in  their  youth ;  and  old  age,  which 
comes  upon  women  early  in  their  climate,  is  spent  in  jealousy 
of  their  more  youthful  rivals. 

But  as  a  Dutch  woman  is  expected  to  serve,  she  attends  to 
business,  and  neglects  her  person ;  is  inelegant  and  robust  ; 
her  laughs  are  hearty,  and  her  expressions  coarse;  because, 
as  a  Dutchman  desires  in  his  wife  an  assistant,  a  steward,  a 
partner  in  his  cares,  she  can  only  expect  to  be  valued  in  pro- 
portion to  her  usefulness  and  economy.  Therefore,  as  the 
Mahomedan  women  are  examples  of  the  most  extreme  indo- 
lence, the  Dutch  women  are  remarkable  for  their  application 
to  business,  whereby  they  become  of  consequence  in  them- 
selves, as  well  as  useful  to  their  husbands*  interest ;  not  only 
by  their  domestic  economy,  but  by  their  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, so  much  that  the  wife  is  very  often  both  the  assistant  and 
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the  director  of  her  husband's  affairs ;   and  many  unmarried 
women  are  very  considerable  merchants. 

But  although  many  of  them,  by  their  industry  and  applica- 
tion to  business,  gain  a  degree  of  consequence,  it  is  a  conse- 
quence independent  of  their  sex.  It  is  not  the  woman,  but 
the  merchant,  who  is  considered. 

The  women  in  Holland  are  under  very  little  restraint,  be- 
cause the  Dutch  are  unacquainted  with  that  jealousy  which 
torments  a  Mussulman,  and  can,  without  any  uneasiness,  see 
their  wives  carrying  on  business,  and  striking  bargains  with 
the  greatest  strangers. 

In  contrast  to  the  mysterious  secrecy  with  which  a  female  is 
ushered  into  a  seraglio,  the  marriages  of  the  Dutch  are  pro- 
claimed long  before  they  take  place ;  and  their  courtships  are 
carried  on  even  without  that  reserve  and  delicacy  observed  in 
the  politer  nations  of  Europe. 

In  speaking  of  Holland,  we  must  be  -understood  to  mean 
the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  for  the  people  of  rank,  of  which  there 
are  few,  are  imitators  of  the  French  manners:  but  even 
amongst  these  the  national  character  is  visible. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  consider  the  influence 
which  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan  religion  have  over  the 
manners,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  causes  we  have 
instanced — added  to  the  difference  of  climate,  which  naturally 
produces  indolence  or  activity,  in  proportion  to  its  heat  or 
temperance — has  given  to  the  Mahomedan  women  of  Asia, 
and  the  women  of  Holland,  characters  as  different  as  their 
persons,  although  the  first  are  dark  and  the  latter  white ;  and 
that  their  characters  are  even  more  different  than  the  charac- 
ters of  men  and  women  in  other  countries. 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  instance  Holland  in 
preference  to  the  more  northern  nations,  not  that  the  natiural 
power  of  women  is  greater  in  these  (on  the  contrary,  it  is 
rather  less),  but  because  these  countries,  being  almost  un- 
civilized, their  manners  can  scarcely  be  delineated;  for  even  in 
Russia,  where  the  greatest  efforts  have  been  made  to  polish  and 
inform  the  natives,  decorum  and  decency  are  still  ''strug&;ling" 
with  even  the  modem  barbarity,  and  the  manners  are  aulinost, 
if  not  altogether,  imsettled;  and  to  this  day  we  need  no 
further  confirmation  than  public  reports,  that  even  the  ladies 
of  the  court  are  subjected,  at  the  bidding  of  the  emperor ,  to 
the  most  wanton  and  brutal  abuse  of  sovereign  caprice  and  ab- 
solute, unmanly  despotism  ;  at  the  bare  detail  of  which  human 
nature  would  shudder.  But  it  is  nevertheless  as  true  as  it  is 
strange. 

The  Roman  women,  as  we  have  before  stated  in  the  prepa- 
ratory matter  of  this  essay,  were  under  the  perpetual  guar- 
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dJanship  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  or  the  nearest  male  relation ; 
but,  as  this  is  not  the  case  in  Kngland,  those  who  pretend  that 
women  have  little  occasion  for  reflection  or  knowledge,  be- 
cause they  are  always  under  the  direction  of  their  parents  or 
husbands,  have  surely  never  looked  around  them  to  observe 
the  number  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  even  the  bloom 
of  youth,  without  either  parent,  husband,  or  any  male  rela- 
tion to  whom  obedience  is  due.  This  is  the  case  with  most 
unmarried  women  who  have  lost  their  parents ;  what  must  be 
the  fate  of  such,  if  folly  and  ignorance  are  to  be  their  guide. 

A  widow,  who  has  children,  ought  to  unite  the  instruction 
and  authority  of  a  father,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother ; 
and  this  is  a  task  which  even  the  best  intentions,  unassisted  by 
knowledge,  will  not  enable  her  to  perform. 

But  we  decline  to  dwell  upon  this  situation,  difficult  as  it  is, 
because  there  is  another,  to  which  the  tender  sex  is  liable, 
which  is  attended  with  every  inconvenience  of  widowhood, 
with  the  addition  of  so  many  others,  that  a  woman  who 
acquits  herself  in  it  as  she  ought,  must  practise  virtues,  which 
although  not  the  most  shining,  are  perhaps  of  all  ^drtues  the 
most  difficult  to  persevere  in. 

This  is  the  situation  of  a  woman,  when  her  husband,  the 
father  of  her  children,  (who  ought  to  be  the  guardian,  the 
protector,  the  director,  and  comfort  of  both  her  and  them)  is 
sunk  in  debauchery;  who,  instead  of  forming  the  growing 
minds  of  his  offspring  to  virtue,  and  providing  for  their 
fortunes,  dissipates  their  substance,  and  sets  them  examples  of 
vice.  Ill-humour  to  a  wife  is  the  constant  attendant  on  a 
vicious  man :  if  he  adds  to  this  the  brutality  of  encouraging 
his  children  in  disobedience,  her  sorrow  and  her  difficulty  are 
then  complete. 

What  an  excess  of  tenderness  must  she  practise,  to  engage 
the  affections  of  her  children !  with  what  prudence  must  she 
temper  that  tenderness,  to  gain  their  esteem !  with  what  reso- 
lution she  must  punish  their  faults !  with  what  address  she 
must  show  them  the  necessity  of  such  punishment ! 

How  difficult  to  teach  them  to  reverence  the  parent,  whose 
'*  vices'*  she  must  teach  them  to  abhor  ;  to  conceal  her  distresses 
from  an  inquisitive  and  malicious  world ;  to  receive  the  man 
who  causes  them,  with  kindness  j;  to  guard  against  every  look 
or  word,  which  the  consciousness  of  his  own  un worthiness  may 
lead  him  to  understand  as  a  reproach  I  Is  woman  capable  of 
such  greatness  ?  will  a  modish  education  inspire  her  with  such 
virtue  ?  The  dancing  master,  the  music-master,  or  the  master 
of  languages,  will  not  teach  it  to  her.  Can  she  learn  it  at  the 
opera,  at  concertsi  or  the  gaming-table?    NO  \ 
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Her  own  reflections  in  retirement  only  can  fumisli  her  with 
such  fortitude.  It  is  there  she  must  commune  with  her  own 
heart,  and  consider  the  vanity  of  fashion,  the  danger  of  vice, 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  and  the  hlessings  of  a  conscience 
void  of  offence. 

We  think  we  see  her  kneelin^r  hefore  her  Maker,  with 
humhle  piety  heseeching  his  merciful  assistance  to  support  her 
in  her  afflictions ;  her  soul  is  lifted  up  to  heaven ;  she  regards 
her  sufferings  as  trials  of  her  virtue,  and  experiences  that  even 
the  tears  of  the  virtuous  are  sweeter  than  the  pleasures  of 
vice,  and  a  consciousness  of  having  performed  her  duty,  than 
the  flattery  of  the  world,  as  the  dignity  of  her  own  mind  is 
more  valuable  than  the  grandeur  of  it. 

The  gay  may  laugh  at  this  picture,  hut  it  is  not  the  result  of 
''  enthusiasm."  Look  around  the  world,  and  see ;  are  there 
not  such  situations?  and,  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  fashion, 
spite  of  the  badness  of  education,  there  are  such  women. 

Is  there  one  man  in  Britain  who  can  pretend  to  boaat  of 
merit  so  closely  allied  to  exalted  virtue  as  this?  Answer 
who  may. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

What  is  Life  ? 

A  twisted  yarn — a  'tangled  skein — 

A  mingled  web  of  joy  and  pain — 

A  glancing  sunbeam,  warm  and  bright — 

A  ban^ng  cloud  more  dark  than  night — 

A  beauteous  flower  of  sweetest  scent— 

A  murlcy  cave  where  poison's  pent — 

A  golden  cup  with  nectar  sweet — 

A  blackened  bowl  where  bitters  meet— 

The  lightest  feather  that  can  rise — 

A  heavy  weight  repressing  sighs — 

A  lucid  stream  with  rapid  flow — 

A  stagnant  pool  where  dark  weeds  grow— 

A  summer  breeze  tbat  cools  the  air — 

A  hurricane  that  makes  earth  bare — 

A  gift  enjoyed  with  grateful  heart— 

A  load  with  which  we  long  to  part— 

And  such  is  Life  ! 
What  is  Death  ? 

A  sleep  that  ends  our  mortal  pain, 
But  bids  us  wake  to  live  again — 
A  cherub  fair  with  placid  mien — 
A  welcomed  visitor,  unseen— 
The  harbinger  of  rest  and  peace. 
Of  gladness  that  will  never  cease— 
A  bark  that  bears  our  souls  away 
To  realms  of  light  and  cloudless  day— 
A  path  that  faith  delights  to  tread, 
0*er  which  her  light  is  sweetly  shed, 
That  leads  to  mortal  woe  and  strife, 
To  everlasting  joy -and  life  — 
A  blessing  sent  us  from  on  High — 

And  such  is  Death !       mes.  vtaxfosd. 
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MYTHOLOGY 

Is  a  term  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  and,  in  its  ori- 
ginal import,  signifies  any  kind  of  fabulous  doctrine :  in  its 
more  appropriated  sense,  it  means  those  fabulous  details  con- 
cerning the  objects  of  worship  which  were  invented  and  pro- 
pagated by  men,  who  lived  in  the  early  ages  of  the  worid ;  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations,  either  by 
written  records  or  oral  tradition. 

The  Pantheon  is  the  Temple  of  the  gods,  which  the  folly 
of  men  has  feigned,  either  through  the  grossest  ignorance  or 
contempt  of  the  true  and  only  God.  The  causes  of  feigning 
many  deities  were  chiefly  four.  The  first  was  the  foolish 
perverseness  of  the  mind,  which  denied  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  all  Good,  the  honours  which  it  attributed  to  muddy 
streams.  If  any  excelled  in  stature  of  body,  greatness  of 
mind,  or  brilliancy  of  wit,  he  drew  the  admiration  of  the 
ignorant  vulgar.  This  being  gradually  converted  into  great 
veneration — even  into  worship  itself — at  length  ranked  that 
man  among  the  number  of  the  gods;  the  more  prudent 
being  either  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  opinion,  or  not 
able — at  least,  not  daring — to  resist  it. — ^The  second  was  the 
sordid  flattery  of  subjects  towards  their  princes.  That  they 
might  gratify  the  Vanity,  flatter  the  pride,  aud  sooth  the  self- 
conceit  of  their  kings,  they  raised  altars,  and  having  set  their 
images  upon  them,  offered  incense  to  them,  even  when  alive, 
as  to  their  gods  themselves. — A  third  was  an  inordinate  desire 
of  immortality  which  many  studied  to  attain  by  images  left  be- 
hind them ;  thinking  that  they  would  rescue  their  names  fi*om 
the  power  of  death,  and  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  if,  after 
their  funerals,  they  could  live  in  brass,  or,  as  it  were  breathe  in 
marble. — A  fourth  was  a  preposterous  desire  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  famous  men,  whom  they  made  or  rather 
feigned  gods,  for  their  services  and  benefits  conferred  on 
mankind. 

The  Pagan  priests,  especially  in  Egypt,  were  probably  the 
first  who  reduced  Mythology  to  a  kind  of  system.  Egypt  was 
the  land  of  graven  images ;  Allegory  and  Mythology  were  the 
veil  which  concealed  religion  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ; 
fable  was  the  groundwork  of  that  impenetrable  covering. 
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The  worship  of  hrute  animals,  and  of  certain  vegetables, 
universal  among  the  Egyptians,  was  another  exuberant  source 
of  Mythological  adventures.  After  these,  objects  animate  or 
inanimate,  were  consecrated  as  the  visible  symbols  of  the 
deities,  it  soon  became  the  custom  to  make  use  of  their  figures 
to  represent  those  deities  to  which  they  were  consecrated. 
Hence,  Jupiter  Ammon  was  represented  by  the  figure  of  a 
Bam,  Apis  that  of  a  Cow,  Osiris  of  a  Bull,  Pan  of  a  Goat, 
Thol  or  Mercury  of  an  Ibis,  Bobastis  or  Diana  of  a  Cat, 
&c.  It  was  likewise  a  common  practice  to  dignify  these 
objects,  by  giving  them  the  names  of  those  deities  which  they 
represented.  From  these  two  sources,  are  derived  the  fabu- 
lous transformation  of  the  gods,  so  generally  celebrated  in  the 
Egyptian  Mythology,  and  from  it  imported  into  Greece 
ana  Italy. 

The  greatest  part  of  that  worship,  which  had  been  formally 
addressed  to  the  luminaries  of  Heaven,  was  now  transferred 
to  those  illustrious  personages.  They  claimed  and  obtained 
divine  honours  from  the  deluded  rabble  of  enthusiastic  Greeks. 
The  foibles  and  frailties  of  the  deified  mortals  were  transferred 
to  posterity,  incoiporated  with  the  pompous  attributes  of 
supreme  divinity. 

The  labours  of  Hercules  orignated  in  Egypt,  and  evidently 
relate  to  the  annual  progress  of  the  Sun  in  the  Zodiac,  though 
the  vain-glorious  Greeks  accommodated  them  to  a  hero  of 
their  own,  the  reputed  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  The 
expedition  of  Osiris  they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
transformed  to  their  Bacchus.  The  transformations  and 
wanderings  of  lo  are  evidently  transcribed  from  the  Egyptian 
romance  of  the  travels  of  Isis  in  quest  of  the  body  of  Osiri% 
or  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  drawn  from  Sanchoniathon.  The 
fable  of  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  Phaeton  is  clearly  of 
oriental  extraction,  and  alludes  to  an  excessive  drought, 
which,  in  an  early  period  of  time,  scorched  Ethiopia  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  tne  wander- 
ings of  Ceres;  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  the  Orgia,  or  sacred 
rites  of  Bacchus ;  the  rites  and  worship  of  the  Cabiri ;  were 
imported  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  but  strangely  garbled  and 
disfigured  by  the  Hierophants  of  Greece.  In  short,  the 
gi'oundwork  of  the  Grecian  Mythology  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
East.  The  Roman  Mythology  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 
They  had,  indeed,  gleaned  a  few  fables  from  the  Pelasgi  and 
Hetniscans,  which,  however,  are  of  so  little  consequence,  that 
they  are  not  worth  transcribing.  Besides,  we  hope  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  prescribed  qs 
will  not  cdm't  of  a  more  copious  detail. 
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QUEEN  DIDO*S  AVOWAL  OF  HER  LOVE  FOR  iENEAS,  TO  HER 

SISTER  ANNA. 

*'  Since  my  first  love  disappointed  me»  having  been  depiiredof  Atoi  by  death; 

If  I  had  not  been  weary  of  marriage  and  the  nuptial  torch* 

I  might  perhaps  have  yielded  to  this  one  fault. 

Anna^for  I  will  confess  it,  since  the  death  of  my  poor  husband 

Sichoeas^our  household  gods  were  sprinkled  with  nis  slaughter  by  a  brother. 

This  one  alone  hath  moved  my  inclinations,  and  impels  my  mind. 

Wavering :  I  perceive  symptoms  of  my  former  flame. 

But  I  would  sooner  wish  either  the  lowest  earth  should  yawn  for  me. 

Or  the  Almighty  Father  should  hurl  me  by  his  thunderbolt,  to  the  shades. 

The  gloomy  shades  Erebus,  and  night  profound, 

Before  that  I  violate  thee,  O  Modesty !  or  make  void  thy  laws. 

He  who  first  married  me  bore  away  my 

Affections :  may  he  have  them  witib  him  and  keep  them  in  the  grave." 

MSEADf  book  4. 


ANNA,  QUEEN  DIDO'S  SISTER»S  REPLY. 
O  more  dearly  beloved  by  your  sister  than  life. 


Will  you  alone  be  wasted  away,  grieving  thro*  all  your  youth  ? 

Neither  know  sweet  children,  nor  the  Jo>s  of  love  ? 

Do  you  think  that  ashes,  or  interred  shades  regard  that  ? 

Be  it  so  :  no  suitors  heretofore  moved  you  while  you  were  pining. 

Neither  in  Lybia,  nor  before  in  Tyre :  Jarbas  was  slighted, 

And  other  leaders,  whom  Africa,  a  land  rich 

In  triumphs,  nourishes  :  will  you  even  resist  a  love  pleasing  to  you  f 

Neither  comes  it  into  your  mind  in  whose  countries  you  have  settled  ? 

On  this  side  Getulian  cities,  a  race  invincible  in  war. 

And  unbridled  Numidians^  enclose  you,  and  the  inhospitable  quicksand  ; 

On  the  other  side,  a  region  desert  from  parching  heat,  and  the  Mrldely  racing 

Barcaeans.    Why  should  I  speak  of  the  wars  arising  from  Tyre, 

And  the  threats  of  our  brother  ? 

Truly,  I  think  it  was  by  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  and  by  the  favour  of  Juno, 

That  the  Trojan  ships  directed  their  course  hither  by  the  wind. 

O  sister,  what  a  city  shall  you  see  this  ?  What  kingdoms  iKall  you  see  to 

unite. 
From  such  a  marriage  1    The  arms  of  the  Trojans  accompanying. 
By  how  great  exploits  shall  the  Carthagiiiian  glory  raise  itself? 
Do  you  only  supplicate  the  gods  for  favour,  and  they  having  been  rendered 

propitious  by  sacred  rites. 
Indulge  in  hospitality,  and  devise  causes  of  delaying  them ; 
Until  winter  and  rainy  Orion  rage  on  the  sea. 
And  the  ships  shall  be  shattered  until  the  weather  shall  be  inclement.*' 

ANKAO,  BOOK  4. 

*«,*  Our  readers  will  perceive  these  lines  present  a  literal  translation  from 
the  Latin  of  VirgU.  The  words  in  Italics  have  no  equivalent  in  the  original, 
but  are  introduced  to  make  up  the  sense. 
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FEMALE  COSTUME  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  I. 


Female  costume  of  this  period  has  heen  severely  satirized 
by  contemporary  writers,  with  much  severity,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  unjustly  so ;  for,  in  nearly  all  the  illumi- 
nations  of  the   reign,  it   appears  elegantly  simple,  particu- 
larly when  compared  with  tnat  of  the  reign  of  Rums,  the 
tasteless  and  extravagant  fashions  of  which  certainly  provoked 
and  deserved  both  ridicule  and  reprobation.    The  authors  of 
the  famous  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  William  de  Lorris,  who 
died  in  1260,  and  John  de  Meun,  his  continuator,  who  finished 
die  poem  about  the  year  1304,  are  amongst  the  most  bitter  of 
these  satirists,  particularly  the  latter,  who,  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged, extended  his  sarcasms  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth 
and  decency.    It  is  true  they  were  both  Frenchmen,  and  that 
tiheir  philippic  is  directed  against  their  own  countrywomen : 
but  the  same  style  of  costume  was  generally  prevalent  at  the 
same  period  throughout  Europe ;  and  England  then,  as  now, 
adopted  the  most  whimsical  fashions  of  her  continental  neigh- 
bours.   A  double  marriage,  in  the  year  1291,  contributed  ^so 
not  a  little  to  the  introduction  of  French  fashions ;  Edward  1. 
marrving  his  sister,  and  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
daugnter  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  sumamed  Le  Bel.    The 
ladies  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I   appear  in  the  robe  of  kirtle 
made  high  in  the  neck,  with  long  tight  sleeves,  and  a  train, 
over  which  is  generally  seen  another  vestment  the  surcoa^ 
super-tunic,  or  cyclas,  without  sleeves,  but  as  long  in  the  skirt 
as  the  gown  itself,  and  sometimes  held  up  by  one  hand  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  feet.    To  these  two  garments 
are  added,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  mantle,  fastened  on 
the  shoulders  by  cords  and  tassels.     Indeed,  the  effigy  of 
Aveline,   Countess  of  Lancaster,  presents  very  nearly  the 
costume  of  this  reign ;  it  being  quite  of  the  close  of  that  of 
Henry  III.  a.  d.  1269.     The  effigy  of  Eleanor,    queen  of 
Edward  I.,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  the  absence  of 
any  kind  of  head-tire — ^her  hair  streaming  naturally  upon  her 
shoulders  from  under  the  regal  diadem.     But  in  illummations 
of  this  period,  the  hair  of  married  ladies  and  noble  dames  is 
generally  gathered  up  behind  into  a  caul  of  golden  network. 
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over  which  is  worn  the  peplus  or  veil,  and  sometimes  upon 
that  a  round  low-crowned  cap;  while  the  younger  females  are 
depicted  with  flowing  ringlets,  hound  hy  a  simple  garland,  cr 
fillets  of  gold  or  silk,  or  by  the  still  more  becoming  chaplet 
of  real  flowers.  The  authors  of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  ' 
mention  all  these  articles  of  apparel,  and  thereby  confirm 
the  authenticity  of  the  illuminations,  while  they  fail  in 
proving  their  charges  of  folly  and  extravagance,  except  per- 
haps in  two  points :  the  first  being  the  unnecessary  length  of 
the  trains,  in  allusion  to  which  the  satirist  advises  the  ladies, 
if  their  legs  be  not  handsome,  nor  their  feet  small  and  deli- 
cate, to  wear  long  robes  trailing  on  the  pavement  to  hide 
them;  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  pretty  feet  are 
counselled  to  elevate  their  robes,  as  if  for  air  and  convenience, 
that  all  who  are  passing  by  may  see  and  admire  them.  And 
another  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century  compares  the  ladies  of 
his  day  to  peacocks  and  magpies :  "  for  tne  pies/'  says  he, 
*'  naturally  bear  feathers  of  various  colours;  so  the  ladies 
delight  in  strange  habits  and  diversity  of  ornaments.  The 
pies  have  Ions  tails  that  trail  in  the  dirt ;  so  that  the  Iad.es 
make  their  tails  a  thousand  times  longer  than  those  of  peacocks 
and  pies."  The  second  rational  complaint  is  against  a  very  ugly 
species  of  wimple  called  a  gorget,  which  appears  about  this 
time.  John  de  Meun  describes  it  as  wrapped  two  or  three 
times  round  the  neck,  and  then  being  fastened  with  a  great 
quantity  of  pins,  it  was  raised  on  either  side  the  face  as  high 
as  the  ears.  *' Par  Dieu!"  exclaims  the  poet,  "I  have 
often  thought  in  my  heart,  when  I  have  seen  a  lady  so  closely 
tied  up,  that  her  neckcloth  was  nailed  to  her  chin,  or  that 
she  had  the  pins  hooked  into  her  flesh.''  But,  unless  it  be 
to  the  projections  of  the  gorget  on  each  side  tliat  he  alludes, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  he  means  by  their  hoods 
being  thrown  back,  and  their  horns  advanced  as  if  to  wound 
the  men,  and  propped  up  by  gibbets  or  brackets.  Strutt 
applies  these  observations  to  the  homed  head-dress,  so  fre- 
quentiy  met  with  in  later  illuminations,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  such  a  fashion  prevailing  at  this  time  in 
any  MS.  we  have  inspected ;  and  though  many  of  the  head- 
dresses are  far  from  becoming,  they  do  not,  in  our  eyes,  at 
all  bear  out  the  remarks  of  the  satirist.  Some  evanescent 
caprice  may,  however,  have  provided  the  smile,  but  it  has  not 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  pencil. 
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POMPEII. 

APoemyfrom  the  pen  of  Miss  Burder. 


Thrice  had  the  struggling  demons,  in  their  ire, 

Shaken  their  caverns  of  eternal  fire, 

Till  earth  had  tremhled,  and  the  poisoned  air 

Thrice  echoed  back  their  murmurings  of  despair ; 

The  world  seemed  motionless — and  o'er  the  sea 

Was  hung  a  dark  and  fearful  canopy 

Of  awful  clouds,  whose  volumes  far  and  wide 

Spread  from  Vesuvius  o'er  the  heaving  tide. 

'Hie  sun  was  veiled,  and  such  mysterious  light, 

Paler  than  day,  yet  less  obscure  than  night, 

Lay  on  the  earth,  as  ere  the  word  of  heaven 

To  wand'ring  particles  a  form  had  given, 

Save  when  the  wild  flames  from  the  crater  threw 

O'er  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  their  lurid  hue. 

Unnumber'd  vessels  slept  upon  the  main. 

Whose  sails  were  loosened  to  the  breeze  in  vain. 

No  breeze  upraised  them — not  a  zephjrr  there 

Shook  with  its  passing  wings  the  stagnant  air ; 

And  fixed  as  stone,  the  mignty  fabrics  stood, 

Like  fiery  congelations  on  the  flood. 

Yet  unappalled,  across  the  waters  dark, 

The  elder  Pliny  urged  his  fragile  bark. 

And  with  enraptured  soul,'  the  Sage  drew  nigh 

That  fatal  shore,  whence  thousands  strove  to  fly. 

He  pauses  \  is*t  to  gaze  upon  the  crowd. 

Or  listen  to  their  waiUngs,  deep  and  loud. 

As  thronging  down  towards  the  pathless  strand. 

They  vainly  strive  to  quit  the  dangVous  land. 

Some  plunging  madly  through  the  ocean's  spray. 

As  if  their  safety  'midst  the  waters  lay ; 

And  others  kneeling  to  the  God,  whose  power 

Had  ne'er  been  owned  until  that  fatal  hour  ? 

He  pauses  still !  is  it  to  list  the  cry. 

The  warning  voice  of  one  who  bids  him  fly. 

Is  it  that  by  the  awful  scene  dismayed. 

Fear  has  the  Safe's  onward  step  delayed? 

Far  other  thoughts  were  swelling  in  ms  breast, 

Nor  selfish  terrors  could  his  thoughts  arrest ! 
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No  crowd  he  sees — the  voice  he  heareth  not 
All  mortal  feelings  for  the  time  forgot, 
As  on  the  fires  which  from  Vesuvius  blazed, 
With  wrapt  and  mute  astonishment  he  gazed 
Like  one  entranced, — there  motionless  he  stood. 
In  his  lone  bark  amidst  the  sea  of  blood — 
His  soul  escaping  from  its  mortal  frame, 
A  portion  of  the  elements  became, 
And  glancing  up  to  heav'n,  from  heav'n  to  earth, 
Strove  to  divine  the  secret  of  its  birth. 
The  hidden  destinies  of  fate  to  scan. 
And  pierce  the  mysteries  of  nature's  plan. 
The  veil  was  rent,  by  distance  unconcealed. 
Unnumbered  worlds  were  to  his  sight  revealed : 
Visions  of  speecliless  things  his  fancy  caught, 
Till  spent  with  the  intensity  of  thought. 
Dream  after  dream  forsook  his  aching  sight. 
And  pass*d  away  like  phantoms  of  the  night, 
Till  none  remained — ^save  an  adoring  sense 
Of  man's  low  state — ^and  God's  omnipotence. 
His  spirit,  with  involuntary  awe 
Thriird  at  the  mighty  spectacle  he  saw — 
But  though  he  worshipp'd  he  disdained  to  fly. 
Nor  shrunk  from  Nature  in  her  majesty — 
Still  o'er  the  waves  he  plied  his  rapid  oar, 
Sprang  forth  enraptured  on  the  flaming  shore ; 
Across  the  trembling  ground  his  footsteps  turned, 
Where  liquid  fire  in  fiercest  torrents  burned ; 
And  rushing  fearless,  up  the  mountain's  side, 
There  in  the  search  of  knowledge  nobly  died. 
But  he  alone,  of  all  the  men  who  dwelt 
Amidst  tliis  dire  convulsion,  that  day  felt 
Such  lofty  aspirations — and  alone, 
In  the  world's  danger,  could  forget  his  own. 

Thus  Pliny  fell,  and  o'er  him  none  lament, 
Nor  weeping  raise  a  pompous  monument : 
For  in  Pompeii*s  walls,  his  fellow  men 
Remained,  like  culprits  in  their  narrow  den, 
Waiting  their  final  doom — or  loath  to  die. 
From  that  accursed  land  made  speed  to  fly. 
It  was  an  awful  scene — the  day  was  done. 
And  the  veiled  planet  had  its  circuit  run  ; 
A  darkness  deep  and  tranquil  as  the  bed 
Where  dreams  expire,  and  hope  forsakes  the  dead, 
Seem'd  then  a  part  of  nature,  till  the  light 
Of  flashes  shooting  from  the  mountain's  height, 
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And  floods  of  fire,  which  from  the  crater  poured, 

A  glare  surpassing  day  awhile  restored. 

Again  earth  shook ;  again  the  fearful  sound 

Of  earth's  convulsions  mortal  wailings  drown*d.   • 

Low  huts  and  palaces,  where  once  the  great 

Had  striven  the  wealth  of  Rome  to  emulate, 

In  equal  ruin  lay,  and  fortime  gave 

To  their  inhabitants  an  equal  grave. 

When  that  dread  stroke  had  passed,  the  plaints  of  man 

In  mournful  echoes  through  the  city  ran. 

And  crowds  o'erwhelm'd  with  more  than  mortal  dread. 

With  aimless  speed  in  wild  confusion  fled 

Whither  they  knew  not — ^but  though  dark  the  way, 

And  dangers  thronged  the  path,  'twas  death  to  stay. 

Then  came  the  time  of  horror — all  the  air 

Was  burthen *d  with  the  wailings  of  despair ; 

The  hearts  of  men  beat  wildly,  and  the  dead 

Were  deem'd  more  blest  than  those  who  living  fled. 

Some  silent  stood,  like  statues  of  distress. 

Alone  in  the  chang'd  world — and  motionless 

From  an  excess  of  sorrow : — others,  wild 

At  loss  of  all  who  life's  dark  hours  beguiled. 

Knelt  down  and  struggl'd  with  a  maniac's  force. 

To  rake  the  ashes  from  the  buried  corse. 

Yet  some  there  were,  who  even  wept  to  fly 

The  home  where  they  had  dwelt  from  infancy ; 

Who  grieved  in  danger,  even  thus,  to  part 

From  all  the  mute  companions  of  the  heart ; 

And  madly  lingered  in  the  fatal  scene, 

Which  once  the  home  of  one  beloved  had  been. 

Wilder  and  fiercer  on  the  midnight  blast, 

Dense  showers  of  stones  the  roaring  mountain  cast. 

And  floods  of  lava  in  o'erwhelming  tide, 

RoU'd  like  an  ocean  down  its  trembling  side. 

The  flying  crowds  the  coming  torrent  hear. 

As  to  the  shore  they  rush  on  wings  of  fear, 

All  save  a  few  lost  creatures,  who  betray'd 

By  some  vain  hope  their  safety  still  delay'd : 

But  who  can  speak  their  feelings,  or  the  pain 

Which  shot  like  poison'd  arrows  through  their  brain ! 

What  mortal  tongue  these  victims'  phrenzy  tell, 

When  showers  of  stones  like  hissing  demons  fell. 

Through  the  illumined  ether — as  it  came 

In  one  vast  ocean  of  destroying  fame. 

And  gathering  round  them  its  impervious  cloud, 

Wrapp'd  them  to  death  within  a  fiery  shroud  ? 
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Twas  transient  agony — the  torrent  ran 
With  fierce  destruction  'midst  the  haunts  of  man ; 
One  shriek,  one  shudder,  as  its  bright  wave  pass'd. 
That  shriek,  that  shudder,  was  the  sufTrer's  last ; 
Silence  ensued,  the  stifling  gloom  pass'd  o'er, 
Pompeii  and  its  towers  were  seen  no  more ; 
Man  and  his  works  from  thence  had  pass'd  away, 

And  in  one  field  of  desolation  lay  — 

*  •  •  •  • 

Now  palaces  are  ruins,  and  where  rose 
The  arch  of  triumph,  lo !  the  rank  weed  grows; 
Their  broken  statues,  wrought  by  God-like  hands, 
Worshipped  no  more,  are  borne  to  other  lands. 
Yet  strangers  gazing  through  the  mists  of  time, 
Long  caught  a  vision  of  their  haunts  sublime. 
Some  story  of  a  hero,  or  a  sage, 
The  fearful  scourge,  or  father  of  his  age, 
Men  whose  vast  spirits  for  their  faults  atone, 
And  make  the  hist'ry  of  their  land  their  own. 
But  not  a  tale  was  left  us,  not  a  trace 
Of  those  who  held  on  earth  a  humble  place. 
The  countless  thousands  who  are  born  and  die. 
In  the  blest  shadow  of  obscurity. 
Our  common  equals — who,  of  tranquil  mind. 
Sought  not  the  means  to  subjugate  mankind ; 
The  power  to  slay — that  certain  hire  of  fame, 
Or  won  by  crime  a  worse  than  worthless  name. 
Such  were  forgotten  1  till  like  one  o'er  whom 
The  loathsome  shadows  of  an  early  tomb. 
Had  closed  before  the  soul  had  passed  away. 
Or  left  for  heaven  its  tenement  of  day — 
A  thing  still  beautiiAil,  though  death  and  life 
Seem'd  in  its  form  to  hold  a  fearful  strife, 
Pompeii  burst  the  shroud  which  long  had  bound 
Its  fetter'd  limbs  beneath  volcanic  ground ; 
And  in  its  halls,  as  in  a  sacred  page, 
Disclosed  the  secrets  of  a  distant  age. 

Beautiful  city !  record  of  a  time 
Where  art  and  nature  were  alike  sublime, 
Whilst  still  beneath  the  same  unclouded  skies 
I  see  thee  stand,  the  ghost  of  centuries. 
Shades  of  the  past  throng  round  me,  and  display 
The  forms  of  those  long  mouldVing  to  decay ; 
The  graves  give  up  their  dead,  unto  the  skies 
The  fumes  of  incense  from  thine  altars  rise ; 
The  Roman  banners  are  again  unfurled, 
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Her  sons  once  more  the  masters  of  the  world; 

I  hear  around  the  voices  of  the  hrave. 

Speak  in  their  deathless  langtiage  from  the  grave ; 

The  hum  of  men  is  murm'ring  in  thy  streets, 

Sweet  music  echoes  from  thy  green  retreats, 

And  mortal  passions,  to  mv  sight  again 

Enact  their  tragedy  of  varied  pain. 

But  soon  the  vision  passes,  and  the  scene 

Seems  hut  the  skeleton  of  what  hath  heen ; 

A  spot  hy  nature's  strife  in  ruin  cast. 

And  long  by  time  forgotten  as  the  past ; 

Till  sculptured  tombs,  of  those  beneath  proclaim 

Nought  to  mankind  but  some  forgotten  name. 

And  crmnbling  with  the  palace  side  by  side. 

Proclaim  the  vanity  of  human  pride. 


SCARCITY  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


In  estimating  the  literary  spirit  of  these  ages,  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  exceeding  paucity  of  books.  Men  could  not 
then,  as  now,  resort  to  the  well-^imished  shelves ;  they  had 
not  abstracts,  or  condensations  of  works,  prepared  for  them  by 
professional  reviewers.  Their  study  was  one  of  toil;  books 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  rich,  or  of  religious  com- 
munities ;  and  they  were  often  so  few  in  number,  that  we  may 
wonder,  and  justly  wonder,  how,  with  so  few  auxiliaries, 
writers  could  so  fluently  quote,  not  only  the  models  of 
antiquity,  but  the  best  productions  of  the  middle  ages.  If 
transcription  coiild  easily  be  procured,  parchments  could  not. 
We  snule  at  perceiving  a  few  volumes  dignified  with  the 
pompous  name  of  library.  That  of  John  de  Pontissara, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  consisted  of 
seventeen  only.  But  then  he  borrowed  from  the  communities. 
Thus,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Swithin,  he  borrowed 
"  Biblia  bene  Glossata,"  in  two  folio  volumes;  and  the  value 
set  upon  it  appears  from  a  bond  which  he  was  compelled  to 
give  for  its  sadTe  return.  That  very  Bible  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  community  by  his  predecessor ;  and  it,  with  the  accom- 
panying bequest  of  100  marks,  was  thought  valuable  enough 
to  found  a  chantry  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Fearful  were 
the  curses — and  ecclesiastics  have  always  been  hearty  cursers 
— passed  on  all  who  should  presume  to  alienate  a  book  from 
any  monastic  library.  Every  year,  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Rochester  pronounced  excommunication  against  any  one  who, 
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during  the  following  year,  should  conceal  or  injure  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle.  A  book  was  often  bequeathed  with  this  con- 
dition,— ^that  the  receiver  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  donor;  and 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  former,  it  should  either  revert  to  the 
family  of  the  original  owner,  or  pass  to  some  other  person. 
It  was  often  entailed  with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  most 
valuable  estate.  Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  a  breviary 
of  the  Bible,  there  is  a  memorial  by  the  donor : — "  I,  Philip, 
late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  give  this  book,  called  Petrus  ae 
Aureolis,  to  the  new  library  about  to  be  built  in  the  church  of 
Lincoln ;  reserving  the  use  and  possession  of  the  said  book  to 
Richard  Fryerby,  clerk,  canon,  and  prebendary  of  Milton,  to 
hold  in  fee,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life :  and  afterwards  to 
revert  to  the  said  librair,  or  its  keepers  for  the  time  being, 
faithfully  and  without  delay."  The  purchase  of  a  book  was 
often  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  persons  of  con- 
sideration were  assembled  as  witnesses  on  the  occasion.  Thus, 
an  archdeacon  of  Leicester  has  written  in  Peter  the  Lombard's 
Liber  Sententiarum, — **  This  Book  of  Sentences  belongs  to 
Mm.  Rogers,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  who  bought  it  from 
Geoflfrey,  the  chaplin,  brother  of  Henry,  Vicar  of  Northal- 
kington,  in  presence  of  Master  John  de  Lee,  of  Master  John 
de  Liring,  of  Richard  of  Luda,  clerk,  of  Richard  the  Almoner, 
of  the  said  Vicar  Henry  and  his  clerk,  and  many  others. 
And  the  said  archdeacon  gave  this  book  to  God  and  St. 
Oswald,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Barden."  Books  were  of 
so  much  value  that  they  were  often  pledged  to  learned  bodies ; 
and  when  they  were  lent  a  deposit  was  left  on  them.  Thus,  Ox- 
ford had  a  chest  for  books  thus  pledged,  which,  if  not  redeemed 
by  a  given  day,  became  the  property  of  the  university.  After 
the  invention  of  paper,  indeed,  they  were  muliplied  in  greater 
numbers;  but  still  they  remained  beyond  the  means  of 
ordinary  individuals.  The  price  was  often  enormous.  These 
facts,  it  may  be  said,  imply  a  very  low  state  of  literature,  yet 
such  an  inference  would  be  at  variance  with  truth.  They 
prove,  indeed,  that  laymen,  unless  very  wealthy,  must  pass 
their  lives  without  much  iiitellectual  relaxation;  and  we 
accordingly  find  very  few  lay  names  in  our  literary  history ; 
but  the  libraries  of  religious  communities  afforded  a  sufficient 
source  for  learning.  A  multitude  of  books  is  not  favourable 
to  either  imagination  or  close  thinking,  perhaps  not  even  to 
erudition.  "Where  they  are  few,  they  are  not  only  carefully 
read,  but  pondered;  not  only  swallowed,  but  digested.  A 
thing  is  generally  valued  in  proportion  to  its  raritv  :  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  multiplicity  of  volumes  may,  instead  of  exciting 
ardour,  produce  satiety.     What,  however,  was  deficient  in  one 
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libraiT,  might  be  supplied  from  the  abundance  of  another. 
Nothing  was  so  common  as  the  loan  of  a  book,  except  a 
journey — often  a  distant  journey — to  consult  or  transcribe  one. 
Let  the  scarcity,  however,  have  been  what  it  may,  one  thing  is 
luidoubted, — that  many  of  the  monastic  fraternity  could  boast 
of  an  erudition  which  would  do  honour  to  the  present  age. 
Often  have  we  found,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  pages,  &ty 
or  sixty  different  authorities  cited.  Thus,  Roger  Bacon,  in 
one  page,  refers  to  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  Augustin,  St.  Isidore,  St.  Jerome,  and  others ;  in  another, 
to  Averroes,  Avicenes,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  com- 
mentators on  or  expounders  of  the  great  Stagyrite. 

D.  Landon. 


THE  WATER  LILY. 
{Frcm  Scenes  and  Hymna  of  Life,  by  Mas.  Hemans. 

Oh  !  beautiful  thou  art, 
Thou  sculpture-like  and  stately  river  queen ! 
Crowning  the  depths,  as  with  the  light  serene 

Of  a  pure  heart. 

Bright  lily  of  the  wave ! 
Rising  in  fearless  grace  with  every  swell, 
Thou  seem'st  as  if  a  spirit  meekly  brave 

Dwelt  in  thy  cell. 

Lifting  alike  thy  head 
Of  placid  beauty,  feminine,  yet  free; 
Whether  with  foam  or  pictured  azure  spread  ^ 

The  waters  be. 

What  is  like  thee,  fair  flower, 
The  gentle  and  the  firm  thus  bearing  up 
To  the  blue  sky  that  alabaster  cup. 

As  to  the  shower  ? 

Oh  !  Love  is  most  like  thee. 
The  love  of  woman ;  qmvering  to  the  blast 
Through  every  nerve,  yet  rooted  deep  and  fast. 

Midst  Life's  dark  sea. 

And  Faith— O,  is  not  Faith 
Like  thee  too,  lily,  springing  into  light. 
Still  buoyantly,  above  the  billow's  might. 

Through  the  storm's  breath  ? 

Yes,  link'd  with  such  high  thought. 
Flower,  like  thine  image  in  my  bosom  lie, 
Till  something  there  of  its  own  purity 

And  peace  be  wrought. 

Something  yet  more  divine 
Than  the  clear,  pearly,  virgin  lustre  shed 
Forth  from  thy  breast  upon  the  river's  bed. 

As  from  a  shrine. 
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ENGLAND 

Is  the  southern  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  In- 
cluding Walesy  it  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  lies  between  the 
50th  and  55th  degrees  of  Norm  latitude,  extending  about  400 
n^es  in  length  fi^m  South  to  North,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
300  miles  m  breadth.  It  is  bounded  by  Scotland  on  the 
Norih ;  by  the  English  Channel  on  the  South,  dividing  it  from 
France :  by  the  Carman  Sea,  on  the  East ;  and  on  the  West 
by  St.  George's,  or  the  Irish  Channel.  At  what  time  the 
Island  of  Great  Britain  was  peopled,  is  uncertain ;  nor  do  we 
know  whe^er  the  Southern  or  Northern  parts  were  first  inha- 
bited. We  have  no  accounts  that  can  be  depended  upon 
before  the  arrival  of  JuUus  Casar,  and  it  is  certain  that  be 
found  the  Southern  parts  full  of  a  people  of  a  very  warlike  dis- 
position. 

The  situation,  by  the  sea  washing  it  on  three  sides,  renders 
England  liable  to  a  great  uncertainty  of  weather,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  on  part  of  the  sea-costs  are  often  visited  by  agues 
and  fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the  extreme  of  heat 
and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in  the  same  degree  of 
latitude,  are  sul]ject;  and  it  is  on  that  accoont  friendly  to  the 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  especially  those  who 
live  on  a  dry  soil.  To  this  situation,  likewise,  we  are  to  ascribe 
that  perpetual  verdure  for  which  England  is  remarkable,  occa- 
sioned by  refreshing  showers,  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the 
sea.  Its  extent  is  4450  square  miles,  and  it  contains  a  popu- 
lation recently  estimated  at  9,343,573,  of  which  number 
864,845  are  resident  in  the  metropolis.  The  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  the  country  are  prodigious,  and  absorb 
almost  tiie  whole  attention  of  many  classes  of  the  people. 

Though,  in  some  parts,  there  are  large  barren  moors,  and 
wide  uncultivated  heaths ;  on  the  whole,  few  countries  have 
a  larger  proportion  of  land  capable  of  culture,  and  there  is  none 
where  agriculture  is  better  attended  to,  or,  indeed,  where  it  is 
more  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  government  is  a  mixture  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy, 
Democracy — the  legislative  power  residing  in  the  King,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  executive 
power  is  vested  solely  in  the  king,  who  appoints  the  great 
officers  of  state,  and  many  of  even  the  infenor  gradations  of 
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magistracy.  England  is  divided  into  52  counties,  or  shires; 
there  are  40  in  England  properly  so  called,  and  12  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  Sove- 
reigns of  England : — 

Hings  an)  Qhtttw  of  Snglan) 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST. 

KINGS,  &c.                             Began  to  Rdgn  Reigned 

T.    M.    I>. 

William  the  Conqueror  -  -  -    Octoher  14,  1066  20  10  26 

William  Rufus Septem.  9,  1087  12  10  24 

Henry  I. August     2,  1100  Z6    S  29 

Stephen Decern.    1,  1135  18  10  24 

Henry  II. October  25,  1154  34     8  11 

Richard  I. July         6,  1189  9     9     0 

John April        6,  1199  17    6  13 

Henry  III. October  19,  1216  56    0  28 

Edward  I. Nov.       16,  1272  34    7  21 

Edward  II. July         7,  1307  19     6  18 

Edward  III January  25,  1327  50    4  27 

Richard  II. June      21,  1377  22    3     8 

Henry  IV. Sept      29,  1399  13    5  20 

Henry  V. March   20,  1413  9    5  11 

Henry  VI.    --- August  31,  ,1422  38    0    4 

Edward  IV. March     4,  1461  22     1     5 

Edward  V. April       9,  1483  G    2  18 

Richard  III. June       22,  1483  2    2     0 

Henry  VII. August  22,  1485  23     8     0 

Henry  VIII. April      22,  1509  37    9     6 

Edward  VI. January  28,  1547  6    5     8 

Mary  I. July         6,  1553  5    4  11 

Elizabeth Nov.       17,  1558  44    4     7 

James  I. --    March    24,  1603  22     0    3 

Charles  I. March    27,  1625  23  10     3 

Charles  II. January  30,  1649  36    0     7 

James  II. Feb.          6,  1685  4    0     7 

Mary  II. Feb.       13,  1689  5  10  15 

WilUam  III. Feb.        13,  1689  13    0  23 

Anne March      8,  1702  12     4  24 

George  I. August     1,  1714  12  10  10 

George  II. June       11,  1727  33     4  14 

George  III. October  25,  1760  59     3    5 

George  IV. Jan.       29,  1820  10  4     28 

William  IV. June      26,  1830  , 
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SONO  OF  THE8SALT. 

Ths  Spartan  mothen !  where  are  they  ? 

lUyria'B  chieft^ina  bold? 
The  poet,  with  hia  deep-toned  lay — 

The  reed,  with  aonga  of  old  ? 

The  Tnacan  ahell,  the  Doric  late. 
With  beauty'a  heaven-bom  praiae? 

Alaa  1  for  aye  they're  more  than  mute — 
The  atraina  of  other  daya  ! 

The  warrior  monarch  took  the  field 

With  courage  ever  bright ; 
And  foemen  nerer  taught  to  yield 

Acknowledged  Spartan  might ! 

The  Cretan  youth,  ent  greatly  ftiee. 

In  valour'a  grand  empriae. 
Were  made  to  plough  the  ^gean  aea. 

Where  glory  nerer  diea  ! 

Ionia  fair  !  with  her  blue  atreama 

Of  aea-bom  waters— weat : 
Where  minatrd  barda,  and  their  bright  dreama, 

Find  everlasting  rett  1 

^flaleua'  aUU,  and  Gecropa'  fame, 

StiU  live  in  classic  lore  ; 
Aa  do  Atfaena*s  lovely  name — 

And  Greece  for  cvermure !  Eo. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  HISTORY— BIOGRAPHICAL. 


It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  those  Sovereigns  of 
England  who  were  the  second  of  their  name,  have,  with 
the  exception  of  George  II.,  been  particularly  unfortunate. 
To  begin  from  the  Saxon  Egbert; — Edward  II.,  son  of 
Edgar,  murdered  at  Corfe  Castle  by  his  step-mother  Elfrida; 
Etheldred  II.  deposed  and  driven  to  Normandy  by  the  Danes; 
Edmond  II.  (Ironside,)  murdered  by  his  brother-in-law 
Edric ;  Harold  II.  defeated  and  slain  at  Hastings.  Among 
the  Normans — ^William  II.  killed  in  New  Forest  by  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel ;  Heni^  II.  wretched  in  his  family  and  braved 
in  his  authority  by  ^cket,  died  broken-hearted,  while  his 
sons  were  in  arms  against  him;  Edward  II.  murdered; 
Richard  II.  murdered ;  Charles  II.  many  years  an  exile ; 
James  II.  deposed.  Another  curious  fact,  I  believe  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  histoty  of  nations,  is  that  out  of  the  fifty-two 
monarchs  who  have  governed  England  since  Egbert,  only 
nine  were  succeeded  by  their  eldest  sons :  these,  were  among 
the  Saxons — Edward  the  Elder,  Edgar,  and  Etheldred  II. ;  since 
the  Conquest^nly  John,  Edward  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
George  I.^  and  George  IV. 

n2 
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THE  WIDOWER. 
{From  the  "  Undying  One.^*    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.) 


I  SAW  the  widower  mournftU  stand, 

Gazing  on  the  sea  and  the  land : 

O'er  the  yellow  com  and  the  waving  trees, 

And  the  hlue  stream  rippline  in  the  hreeze. 

Oh  I  beautiful  seem  the  earth  and  sky — 

Why  doth  he  heave  that  bitter  sigh  ? 

Vain  are  the  sunshine  and  brightness  to  him ; 

His  heart  is  heavy,  his  eves  are  dim ; 

His  thoughts  are  not  with  the  moaning  sea. 

Though  his  gaze  he  fixed  on  it  vacanUy  : 

His  thoughts  are  far,  where  the  dark  boughs  wave 

0*er  the  silent  rest  of  his  Mary*s  grave. 

He  starts  and  brushes  away  the  tear ; 

For  the  soft  small  voices  are  in  his  ear, 

Of  the  bright-hair*d  angels  his  Mary  left. 

To  comfort  her  lonely  and  long  bereft. 

With  a  gush  of  sorrow  he  turns  to  press 

His  little  ones  close  with  a  fond  caress. 

And  thejjr  sigh — Oh !  not  because  Mary  sleeps, 

For  she  is  forgotten — ^but  that  he  weeps. 

Yes !  she  is  forgotten^— the  patient  love. 

The  tenderness  of  that  meek-eyed  dove, 

The  voice  that  rose  on  the  evening  air. 

To  bid  them  kneel  to  the  God  of  prayer, 

The  joyous  tones  that  greeted  them,  when 

Afber  awhile  she  came  again — 

The  pressure  soft  of  her  rose-leaf  cheek — 

The  touch  of  her  hand,  as  white  and  weak 

She  laid  it  low  on  each  shining  head, 

And  bless*d  the  sons  of  the  early  dead ! 

All  is  forgotten-— «11  past  away. 

Like  the  fading  close  of  a  summer's  day ; 

Or  the  sound  of  the  voice  (though  they  scarce  can  tell) 

Whose  voice  it  was,  that  they  loved  so  well) 

Comes  with  their  laughter,  a  short  sweet  dream-r- 

As  the  breeze  blows  over  the  gentle  stream. 

Rippling  a  moment  its  quiet  breast. 

And  leaving  it  then  to  its  sunny  rest 
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But  he! — oh  1  deep  in  his  inmost  soul. 

Which  hath  drunk  to  the  dregs  of  sorrow's  bowl-^ 

Her  look — and  her  smile — ^the  lightest  word, 

Of  the  musical  voice  he  so  often  Heard, 

And  never  may  hear  on  earth  again, 

Though  he  loved  it  more  than  he  loved  it  then— 

Are  huried — ^to  rise  at  times  unhid, 

And  force  hot  tears  to  the  burning  lid ; 

The  mother  that  bore  her  may  learn  to  forget, 

But  he  will  remember  and  weep  for  her  vet! 

Oh !  while  the  heart  where  her  head  hath  lain 

In  its  hours  of  joy,  in  its  sighs  of  pain ; 

While  the  hand  which  so  oft  hath  been  clasp'd  in  hers 

In  the  twilight  hour,  when  nothing  stirs — 

Beat  with  the  deep,  fuU  pulse  of  life. 

Can  he  forget  his  gentle  wife  ? 

Many  may  love  him,  and  he,  in  truth. 

May  love — ^but  not  with  the  love  of  his  youth : 

Ever  amid  his  joy  will  come 

A  stealing  sign  n>r  that  long-loved  home ; 

And  her  step  and  her  voice  will  go  gliding  by 

In  the  desolate  halls  of  his  memory! 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOMEN. 


The  delicacy  of  their  frame,  and  the  dependence  on  the  other 
sex  in  which  nature  has  placed  them,  liave  produced  a  train 
of  virtues  of  the  most  amiable  kind.  Gentleness  in  girls  is 
almost  a  universal  quality,  and,  unless  perverted  by  circum- 
stances particularly  unfavourable,  matures  into  tffiection  to- 
wards connexions,  sympathy  with  the  distressed,  and  benevo- 
lence to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  assistance.  Nor  are  these 
softer  virtues  inconsistent  with  patience  in  suffering,  perse- 
verance in  their  undertakings,  and  fortitude  in  the  tr3ring 
moment  of  adversity;  as  a  few  illustrious  names,  selected 
from  a  great  number  of  those  whose  conduct  has  reflected 
honour  on  their  sex,  will  amply  testify. 

Many  examples  might  oe  chosen,  where  women  have 
erroneously  thought  that  we  have  a  right,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  dispose  of  our  own  lives ;  but  we  must  pity  their 
errors,  whilst  we  admire  the  fortitude  of  their  heroism.    Arria 
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was  the  wife  of  a  noble  Roman.  Her  husband  being  condemned 
to  die  by  an  mijust  sentence,  she  perceived  that  there  were 
no  hopes  of  reversing  the  tyrant's  decree,  and  that  he  had  not 
resolution  to  destroy  himself;  therefore,  having  pierced  her 
own  breast  with  a  dagger,  she  presented  it  to  him  saying, 
"  Take  it,  Postus :  it  does  not  hurt."  This  she  did  to  prevent 
her  husband  from  the  disgrace  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  which  she  considered  as  stamping  his  memory 
with  indelible  infamy ;  whilst  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life 
was  an  act  at  that  time  regarded  as  magnanimous,  but  imder 
the  Christian  dispensation  justly  abhorred,  as  one  of  the  most 
presumptuous  of  sins. 

Compared  with  that  of  Arria,  what  a  beautiful  contrast  does 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Rachael  Russel  present.  Her  circum- 
stances were  in  some  respects  similar,  yet  in  fortitude  she 
loses  nothing  by  the  comparison.  Her  husband.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Russel,  having  opposed  the  measures  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  from  a  conviction  that  they  were  dangerous  to  the 
religion  and  freedom  of  his  country,  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  court  party.  Every  exertion  havin?  been  made,  that 
was  not  inconsistent  with  honour,  to  obtain  his  pardon 
without  the  smallest  prospect  of  success,  his  wife,  who  was 
fondly  attached  to  him,  with  true  greatness  of  mind  prepared 
to  meet  the  awful  catastrophe  with  firmness  and  resignation. 
Instead  of  yielding  to  the  violence  of  her  emotions,  she  sup- 
ported his  courage  by  the  consoling  reflection  that  he  had 
been  actuated  by  uprightness  of  principle,  and  presented  to 
his  view  the  glory  of  s^ering  in  so  exalted  a  cause.  When 
the  hour  of  final  separation  arrived,  she  bade  adieu  to  her 
beloved  lord  with  the  tenderest  affection,  though  without 
shedding  a  single  tear,  lest,  bv  discovering  the  anguish  of  her 
feelings,  she  might  disarm  him  of  that  firmness  which  his 
awful  situation  demanded.  Her  subsequent  conduct  afforded 
the  most  persevering  proofs  of  her  devoted  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  her  deceased  lord.  She  consecrated  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  which  was  prolonged  for  many  years,  to  his 
memory,  by  devoting  the  whole  of  it  to  religious  exercises  and 
the  education  of  their  children.  This  conduct  was  not  the 
momentary  flash  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  result  of  cool,  de- 
liberate resolution,  founded  on  religion  and  a  patient  sub- 
mission to  the  dispensations  of  that  Being,  whose  providence 
superintends,  and  whose  wisdom  directs,  every  event  that 
befalls  us. 

Many  women  have  confronted  death  with  undaunted 
courage,  and  some  under  circumstances  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to   have  rendered  life  peculiarly  desirable.     Youth, 
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beauty,  accomplishments,  and  their  fonner  hopes  of  pros* 
perity,  were  unable' to  shake  their  firmness :  they  quitted  the 
stage  with  dignity  and  composure,  willingly  exchanging  the 
present  scene  for  a  heavenly  mheritance.  Amongst  these,  no 
one  ranks  higher  than  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Her  story  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstances  that 
brought  her  to  the  scaffold.  But  justice  to  the  memory  of  her 
exalted  virtue,  and  the  force  of  her  example,  demand  some 
reflections  on  her  conduct 

Unambitious  of  that  crown  which  proved  such  a  fatal  eift, 
she  was  reluctantly  drawn  from  the  hi^piness  of  domestic  ufe, 
of  which  she  was  qualified  to  be  the  ornament  and  delight,  to 
act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  that  ultimatdy  in- 
volved in  ruin  both  herself  and  her  family.  Far  from  being 
disappointed  at  the  success  of  her  rival,  she  rejoiced  at  her 
release  from  the  contests  of  ambition,  to  which  her  natural 
disposition  and  acquired  sentiments  rendered  her  peculiarly 
averse. 

During  her  confinement  in  the  Tower  she  preserved  the 
greatest  equanimity,  and  received  her  sentence  without  a 
murmur,  feeling  only  for  those  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
destruction.  Amidst  her  numerous  excellences,  piety  was 
the  prevailing  feature  of  her  mind.  She  died  full  of  hope, 
rejoicing  in  Sie  prospect  of  a  glorious  immortality.  As  she 
ascended  the  scaffold,  the  body  of  her  husband,  wno  had  just 
been  beheaded,  was  presented  to  her  view.  This  affecting 
sight  did  not  shake  her  resolution ;  she  only  remarked,  that 
they  should  not  be  long  separated. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  in  most  respects  a  very  different 
character.  Her  extreme  beauty  and  elegant  accomplishments 
attracted  a  numerous  train  of  admirers ;  and,  idolized  by  a 
profligate  court,  her  heart  became  corrupted^  whilst  the  poli- 
tical events  of  her  reign  had  a  still  more  banefid  effect,  and 
involved  her  in  many  crimes.  Adversity  taught  her  wisdom. 
The  latter  years  of  her  life  were  embittered  by  the  most 
poignant  misfortunes.  A  tedious  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
years  afforded  her  leisure  to  become  acquainted  with  herself, 
and  to  perceive  the  fallacy  of  all  human  enjoyments.  In  this 
situation  the  native  strength  of  her  mind  shone  forth :  she 
acquired  fortitude  and  patience  in  suffering.  When  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  announced  to  her,  she  received  it  with 
dignified  composure,  and  closed  her  life,  surrounded  by  her 
weeping  attendants,  with  prayers  for  her  persecutor. 

Tne  revolution  of  France,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
century,  produced  many  extraordir  ai*y  instances  of  magnani- 
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mity  in  women,  which  have  heen  forgotten  in  the  crowd  of 
BufFerera  who  perished  during  the  turhulence  of  faction. 

Two,  however,  are  particularly  memorahle — Madame  Ro- 
land, and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  sister  to  Louis  the 
Sixteenth.  The  former  was  the  wife  of  M.  Roland,  first  mi- 
nister of  state.  Whilst  her  husband  was  in  power,  she  en- 
i'oyed  privileges  almost  equal  to  those  of  royalty :  but  when  he 
ost  his  influence,  and  was  obliged  to  abscond,  she  was 
confined  in  a  loathsome  prison,  treated  with  great  indignity, 
and  suffered  many  cruel  privations.  The  malice  of  her  ene* 
mies  was,  however,  disappointed  by  the  fortitude  with  whicli 
she  sustained  these  misfortunes.  She  was  soon  afterwards 
summoned  to  a  mock  trial,  where  she  defended  herself  with 
spirit  and  great  presence  of  mind,  disdaining  to  deny  or 
modify  the  principles  upon  which  she  had  acted.  Her  death 
being  predetermfned,  she  was  soon  led  to  the  guillotine, 
where  ner  fortitude  still  sustained  her.  A  French  nobleman, 
who  was  condemned  to  die  at  the  same  time,  appeared  ex- 
tremely agitated,  particularly  at  the  idea  of  witnessing  her 
execution ;  but  Madame  Roland,  with  an  undisturbed  counte- 
nance, stepped  forward,  and  yielded  to  him  the  privilege  of 
dying  first. 

This  great  woman  was  as  remarkable  for  moderation  in 
prosperity,  as  for  patience  and  fortitude  in  adversity. 

The  youth,  innocence,  piety,  and  resignation  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  excited  the  commiseration  and  esteem  of  all  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  a  general  indignation  at  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  of  those  who,  without  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  her  high  birth,  could  sacrifice  a  young  princess  of 
so  amiable  and  unoffending  a  character.  The  excellence  of 
her  disposition  was  equally  conspicuous  in  her  behaviour 
during  the  confiement  of  the  king  and  his  family,  as  when  she 
displayed  her  resignation  and  heroic  fortitude  on  the  scaffold : 
thus  blending  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  female  character,  with 
those  which  are  generally  deemed  the  marks  of  honour  and 
virtue  peculiar  to  men. 

The  domestic  habits  and  minute  attentions  in  which  women 
are  trained  from  their  early  youth,  eminently  qualify  them  for 
the  offices  of  friendship. 

Nothing  needs  be  added  to  this  testimony  of  a  man  deeply 
schooled  in  misfortune.  He  speaks  from  the  well-tried  expe- 
rience of  the  superior  S3rmpathy  and  delicate  attentions  of  nis 
female  friends. 

The  palm  of  modesty,  chastity,  and  purity,  no  one  will 
dispute  with  the  female  sex. 
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'  Sacred  writ  is  full  of  examples  of  the  devotional  spirit  of 
women,  and  their  aptitude  to  receive  religious  impressions. 
That  affectionate  disposition,  which  is  the  grand  characteristic 
of  the  sex,  is,  with  their  other  qualities,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
prepare  them  for  the  performance  of  Uie  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers,  to  which,  in  tiie  order  of  nature,  they  are  destined. 

The  same  causes  that  have  produced  the  qualities  already 
pointed  out,  have  operated  in  rendering  women  peculiar!^ 
prone  to  certain  defects. 

The  attention  paid  to  their  personal  attractions,  and  the  care 
bestowed,  from  ia&cncy,  in  tne  pre8ervati<Hi  of  their  beauty, 
enhances  the  value  of  that  fragile  possession,  and  induces  a 
vanity,  which,  like  the  bindweed,  too  often  entwines  itself 
around  the  female  heart.  From  tins  root  spring  affectation, 
envy,  and  jealousy ;  vices  more  frequentiy  manifest  in  women 
than  in  men*  From  their  retired  mode  of  life,  their  range 
of  thought  becomes  contracted ;  and  their  want  of  knowledge 
of  mankind  renders  them  credulous,  and  sometimes  inclined 
to  superstition :  but  as  their  virtues  greatiy  preponderate  over 
their  vices,  to  bring  examples  of  tiie  latter  would  be  invidious 
and  unnecessaiy.  I  shall  therefore  close  the  present  chapter 
witii  remarking,  that  the  all-provident  Autiior  of  Nature  nas 
endowed  women  with  those  capacities  and  inclinations  which 
are  adapeed  to  that  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  has  placed 
them. 

Priscilla  Wakefield. 


MAID  OF  THE  WHITE.SHORED  ISLES  T 

Tht  white  hands  more  upon  the  lyre. 

Maid  of  the  White-shored  Isles  ! 
And  every  chord  gives  birth  to  ire. 

That  crowns  immortal  smiles ! 

The  songs  of  other  days  are  thine. 

Maid  of  the  lovely  grove  ! 
Where  beauty  and  the  withered  vine 

Are  dead  to  Joy  and  love ! 

Thou  dwellest  in  the  secret  eell ; 

The  torrent's  voice  rolls  by : 
The  voice  of  song  lives  in  the  deU — 

Green  tombs  beneath  thee  lie. 

The  mountain-stream  comes  roaring  down ; 

Its  waters  echo  still  I 
As  from  thy  dwelling  thou  dost  frown 

On  Sumium's  marble  hill ! 

Songs  €fehe  Loire. 
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ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


The  subject  of  education  has  been  so  frequently  discussed^ 
that  little  novelty  can  be  expected.  A  celebrated  divine  has 
proposed  that  in&nts  should  receive  moral  and  religious  im- 
pressions; that  useful  learning  should  be  more  attended  to 
than  the  parade  of  ornamental  erudition;  and  that,  in  the 
education  of  the  females,  the  art  of  pleasing,  not  by  personal 
allurements,  but  by  good  sense  and  cheerfulness,  should  be 
diligently  inculcated.  Referring  to  music,  drawing,  and 
dancing,  he  says,  "  They  are  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
dispose  us  at  first  sisht  to  think  well  of  the  possessor :  but 
their  influence  extends  no  further :  unless  they  are  acconn 
panied  by  higher  attainments,  they  produce  neither  esteem  nor 
love.  The  most  useful,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  be- 
witching accomplishment  a  lady  can  possess,  is  the  only  one 
which  by  common  consent  is  len  entirely  to  chance.  Conver- 
sational talent  is  really  essential,  for  it  is  wanted  always  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  is  not  the  least  pleasing  because  it  makes 
no  pretensions.  Beauty  itself  is  not  half  so  engaging  as  a  soft 
and  pleasing  manner  of  speaking  in  a  young  woman,  because 
it  always  indicates  a  gentle  and  amiable  disposition;  and 
where  it  is  combined  with  a  beautiful  person  and  a  moderate 
share  of  intellect,  it  is  absolutely  irresistible.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  frequently  found  by  those  who  seek  not  for 
it,  and  is  generally  missed  by  those  who  wish  to  find  it." 
Whether  parents  wish  to  make  their  children  happy  or  highly 
accomplisned,  they  must  lay  the  same  foundation ;  they  must 
endeavour  to  make  them  ^ood.  Root  out  of  their  nature  every 
thought  tliat  rests  in  selfisn  gratifications,  and  let  their  happi- 
ness consist  in  pleasing  God,  and  contributing^  to  the  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow  creatures :  do  this,  and  you  will  make 
them  cheerful,  [animated^  and  happy ;  you  will  he]&;hten  their 
charms  if  they  should  be  beautiful,  and  throw  a  veu  over  their 
bodily  deformities  if  they  should  be  otherwise.  You  will 
endow  them  with  the  highest  and  best  of  all  accomplishments, 
the  power  of  making  all  men  pleased  with  them,  and  best  fit 
them  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  world  by  their  talents, 
by  giving  them  the  power  of  keeping  their  thoughts  under  the 
control  of  their  reason. 
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THE  FEELINGS  OF  MAN. 

What  are  men's  fieelingi  ?    What  the  etliTliig  thrill 
Of  life,  that  leaps  within  ?    Whence  flows  the  Jot 
Of  young  hearts,  warm  in  hope?    And  whence  the  still 
Cold  deadliness  of  sorrow's  apathy  ? 
Whence  springs  the  light  into  the  laughing  eye? 
Whence  spreads  the  dond,  like  foam  on  sunny  hay, 
Over  the  soul's  wreck'd  bliss  ?    What  wakes  the  sigh 
From  the  pale  virgin's  Up,  and  what  the  gay. 
Wild  voice  of  mirth  ?    But,  of  men's  feelings,  what  are  they  ? 

Go  \  mark  the  heart  j  unfbld  each  latent  cover. 
And  give  its  mysteries  to  the  world  !    Go,  go. 
And  in  its  sear  unravelments  discover 
The  founts  of  human  bliss  and  human  woe ! 
Watch  the  wild  passions  budding  in  the  g^w 
Of  future  promise  1    In  its  nakedness 
Of  beauty,  manhood  shadows  on  the  brow. 
While  care  may  wrap  the  soul  in  cold  caress 
Of  sorrowing  misery  and  of  loneliness ! 

The  soldier  floats  his  plumage  on  the  gale. 
And  smiles  upon  the  lance  that  thirsts  for  death ; 
The  mother's  bosom  sorrows  at  the  tale. 
That  tells  of  reeking  battle's  base  of  scath  j 
The  poet  labours  for  the  living  wreath 
Of  burning  song ;  while,  soldier,  poet,  all 
Balance  their  Joyance  on  a  wandering  breath  t 
Han's  heart,  'neath  cottage  roof  or  palace  hall. 
Was  little  made  to  be  one  rosy  festival ! 

Cares,  sorrows,  Joys,  expectancies,  and  fiears,— 
Life  is  the  fairy  picturing  of  a  dreun, — 
A  little  sunshine,  and  an  age  of  tears 
To  shroud  in  weeping  that  brief  sunshine's  gleam  \ 
And  then  the  heart !  Few  men  are  what  they  seem  ;— 
And  fewer  yet  can  trace  the  workings  forth 
Of  a  deep  soul,  whose  feelings  are  a  beam 
Of  loneliness  to  light  him  on  the  earth 
With  which  he  claims  no  fellowship,  save  his  sad  birth ! 

Yes !  wild  and  strange  and  wonderftd,  the  feelings 
To  which  humanity  is  heir !  but  none 
Oh !  none,  Uke  the  fired  poet's  high  revealings. 
When  fancy  makes  his  soul  her  radiant  throne ! 
Mark  the  nnveil'd  bosom,~sear'd — alone, — 
How  many  a  tale  its  cells  of  passion  tell. 
Of  hope,  despair,  and  Joys  for  ever  gone- 
While  the  blanch'd  cheek  and  fiery  eyebeam,  well 
Proclaim  the  mystic  bondage  of  the  mighty  spell ! 

And  it  is  sad,  when  silence  robes  the  world. 
To  see  the  soid  awake  to  its  own  pain  j 
For  I  could  wish  that  youth  had  ne'er  unfiirrd 
Its  flag  of  reason  o'er  the  madden 'd  brain  : 

For  mine  has  wanton'd  on  the but,  'tis  vain 

To  raise  the  voice — ^while  the  tir'd  heart  can  say, 
When  runs  the  lightning  through  each  arid  vein, 
And  it  were  bootless  that  the  idle  lay 
Should  ling  its  firensy !  —But  men's  feelings !    Such  are  they ! 

D.  S. 
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LITERATURE. 


Now  for  literature:  our  ancestors  did  without  it,  and  lived 
longer  and  better  than  we  do.  Next  to  matrimony  and 
pomade,  (both  divine  until  tried)  blueism  is  the  greatest  cause 
of  wrinkles.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  no  use  to  any  one  but 
parsons,  and  to  them  only  until  they  have  got  their  livings. 
As  to  young  ladies,  they  might  as  well  wear  mustachios,  as 
pretend  to  any  thing  so  masculine.  Remember  the  tree  of 
Knowledge — what  a  shocking  hand  ihey  made  of  it!  An 
amiable  ignorance  is  a  part  of  the  sex :  woman  looks  quite 
unfeminine  without  it. 

I  have  said  I  would  confine  a  yoimg  lady  to  her  Bible : — 
she  must  be  very  fastidious  indeed,  if  she  oo  not  find  enough 
to  amuse  her  between  the  Canticles  and  Apocalypse.  I  womd 
banish  Italian  as  Greek,  or  the  Greek  fire,  from  my  house. 
It  will  burn  under  cold  water.  It  is  quite  sufficient  she  pro- 
nounces correctly  three  or  fbiur  hard  names,  and  does  not  con- 
found them  with  her  other  acquaintances.  It  would  be 
improper  to  say  on  the  Continent,  "  Metastasio,  who  died 
mad,"  or  to  talk  of  the  "  Abbate  Tasso,*'  or  "  the  Chevdier 
Dante,  who  was  so  great  a  friend  to  the  late  Emperor  of 
Austria,''  or  **  Boccacio  and  his  Inferno."  These  slips  will 
pass  at  home,  for  accent  is  every  thing — Italian  is  such  a  soft 
language ;  but  abroad  people  are  apt  to  be  cynical,  not  being 
so  weU-bred,  and  will  not  wait  for  an  explanaiton. — 
Continental  Traveller's  Oracle. 

Poetry. — Poetry  has  ever  preserved,  almost  inviolably,  a 
lofty  station,  and  has  never  failed  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  mankind  in  all  countries,  whether  civilized  or 
barbarous.  Indeed,  the  literary  remains  of  nations  the  most 
notorious  for  their  savage  life,  and  brutal  warfare,  contribute 
some  curious  reminiscences,  from  the  far-back  epoch  of  the 
oldest  barbarians  down  to  the  abroginal  Americans.  Nature 
reigns  supreme  throughout  the  wide  and  breathing  universe. 
She  nobly  asserts  her  rights  through  darkness  and  light — 
through  beauty  and  sublimity — ^from  her  own  glowing  bosom 
of  beneficence  and  chastity,  up  to  that  All-seeino  Ete  by 
which  she  is  emblazoned  with  vital  glory.  The  hymns  of  the 
Germans  are  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,  as  having  been  done  while 
that  savage  people  were  yet  living  in  their  forests  I  The  like 
may  be  said  of  the  early  people  of  Russia,  Iberia,  Gaul, 
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Albion,  Ausonia,  and  other  nations  of  EuropOi  as  well  as  the 
original  people  of  Asia  and  Africa — all  had  their  poets." — 
Preface  to  the  "  World,*  a  Poem,  in  six  Books. 

Learning. — Learning  consists  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
books  and  facts,  in  a  just  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  of  men,  times  and  ages,  ancient  and  modem— in  a 
just  search  and  investigation  of  the  springs  and  cautes  of 
things,  in  order  to  explain  the  operations  of  nature,  the  powers 
of  man,  and  his  connexion  with  God  and  with  the  universe ; 
that  we  may  point  out,  and  always  pursue,  the  noblest  ends  of 
our  external  existence;  the  best  use  of  our  capacities,  the 
highest  relish  of  our  enjoyments,  and  the  best  application  of 
our  faculties ;  to  polish  and  dignify  our  nature,  and  promote 
the  honour  of  God,  as  the  supreme  source  of  existence,  and 
**  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift. ' 

The  Age  before  Reason. — A  singular  circumstance  oc- 
curred not  long  ago  at  Munich.  In  the  bone-house,  situated 
near  the  burying-ground  of  this  city,  was  deposited  a  child 
about  two  years  and  a  half  old.  At  the  moment  they  came 
to  take  it  away  for  interment,  it  was  found  sitting  up  in  the 
coffin,  and  playing  with  the  flowers  with  which  they  had 
decked  it,  without  being  in  the  least  disturbed  at  the  number 
of  bodies  which  surrounded  it.  The  child  merely  asked  to  go 
to  its  mother. 

The  True  Faculty  op  Genius. — "  What  is  genius,  but 
the  faculty  of  seizing  and  turning  to  account  every  thing  that 
strikes  us;  of  co-ordinating  and  breathing;  life  into  all  tlie 
materials  that  present  themselves ;  of  taking  here  marble, 
there  brass,  and  building  a  lasting  monument  with  them  ?  IJf. 
I  were  not  assured  that  Mirabeau  possessed  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  the  art  of  appropriating  the  knowledge  and  the 
thoughts  of  those  around  him,  I  should  not  believe  in  the 
stories  told  of  his  influence.  The  most  original  young  painter, 
who  thinks  he  owes  every  thing  to  his  invention,  cannot,  if  he 
really  has  genius,  come  into  the  room  in  which  we  are 
now  sitting,  and  look  round  at  the  drawings  with  which  it  is 
hung,  without  going  out  a  difierent  man  from  what  he  came 
in^  and  with  a  new  supply  of  ideas.  What  should  I  be — what 
would  remain  to  me — ^if  this  art  of  appropriation  were  consi- 
dered as  derogatory  to  genius ? — What  have  I  done?  I  have 
collected  and  turned  to  account  all  that  I  have  seen,  heard, 
observed  : — I  have  put  in  requisition  the  works  of  nature  and 
of  man.  Every  one  of  my  writings  has  been  furnished  to  me 
by  a  thousand  diflerent  persons — a  thousand  different  things — 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  wise  and  foolish,  infancy 
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and  age,  have  come  in  turn — ^generally  without  having  the 
least  suspicion  of  it — to  hring  me  the  offering  of  their  thoughts, 
their  faculties,  their  experience :  often  they  have  sowed  the 
harvest  I  have  reaped :  my  work  is  that  of  an  aggregaUon  of 
beings  taken  from  the  whole  of  nature ; — it  bears  the  name 
of  Goethe." — Mrs,  Austin's  Characteristics  of  Goethe. 


STANZAS. 
{Written  in  an  Alburn^  opposite  a  Group  of  Flowers,  by  Miss  Paboob.) 

F1.0WBB8 1  Flowers  1  the  Earth  is  full 
Of  aU  that's  bright  and  beautiful! 
Gems  are  shrouded  in  her  breast, 
Blossoms  glitter  on  her  yest, 
Pearls  are  scattered  on  her  shore. 
Stars  her  woods  are  watching  o*er ; 
But,  children  of  the  Sun  and  Showen, 
Fairest  are  ye,  painted  Flowers ! 

See  the  hedge-rose— it  can  speak 
The  soft  flush  of  Beauty's  cheek  ? 
See  I  the  Passion-flower  can  tell 
Tidings  of  the  young  Heart's  spell ! 
While  the  rich  Convolvuli, 
With  their  deep  transparent  dye, 
Should  a  touch  their  bloom  invade. 
Wither  like  first  love  betray'dl 

Sweet  flowers  1  without  the  idd  of  speech. 
How  many  a  lesson  do  ye  teach ! 
The  Heliotrope — a  satellite. 
Greedy  alik^  of  warmth  and  light, 
Uplifts  its  glances  to  the  ray 
Of  the  all-»orious  Orb  of  Day ; 
But  should  a  cloud  obscure  the  sky. 
Coldly  it  shuts  its  Tlolet  eye  I 

Time-serving  Courtier !  let  us  turn 
To  where  those  golden  blossoms  bum, 
Which,  like  the  flckle  Heliotrope, 
To  the  bright  Sun  alone  will  ope  j 
But,  emblem  of  a  constancy 
The  world,  alas !  doth  sddom  see. 
Follow  the  God-like  Orb  of  Day, 
Though  cloud  and  shower  impede  his  ray ! 

The  Aloe— what  a  type  is  this. 

Lady,  of  moral  happiness  1 

But  once  it  blooms— and  when  are  shed 

The  lofty  honours  of  its  head. 

It  withers  to  the  very  core. 

And  reara  its  crest  aloft  no  more  ;— 

Woo,  then,  the  passing  j^^/— or  ere 

It  melt,  and  vanish  in'ij  air  I 

Tet  why,  in  this  bright  world  of  ours. 
Write  thus  a  seruion  upon  flowers  ? 
We  should  wdwe  these  gifts  of  heaven 
With  smiles  and  welcome— they  were  given 
In  mercy— like  the  streams,  and  trees. 
The  sunshine,  and  the  balmy  breese ; 
Like  all,  which  in  this  world  of  Hit 
Proclaims  to  every  Heart-'Hs  is  ! 
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iNproportion  as  parents  are  sensible  of  the  importance  and 
dimcu^  of  the  work  of  education,  will  thev  be  attentive  to 
any  offer  of  assistance ;  and  solicitous  to  qualify  their  children 
for  discharging  similar  duties,  when  it  shall  come  to  their  turn 
to  discipline  and  instruct  All  admit  that  childhood  is  the 
time  for  instruction ;  but  the  term  diseipUne  sounds  harsh  in 
the  ears  of  many  a  tender  mother,  because  she  has  attached  to 
it  the  idea  of  severity.  No  wonder,  then,  if  even  in  this, 
the  most  important  of  all  mortal  concerns,  she  is  tempted  to 
procrastinate ;  no  wonder  if  her  resolution  fiiik,  when  con- 
templating the  lovely  cherub  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  yet 
she  would  do  well  to  consider,  during  those  tender  moments, 
that  there  may  be  other  cherubs  quite  as  interesting  to  their 
parents  who  may  hereafter  endure  the  acutest  suflferings, 
from  their  connexion  with  the  darling  whose  passions  she  has 
not  sufficient  fortitude  to  control;  the  darung,  who  must 
grow  a  little  older,  and,  of  course,  a  little  more  ungovernable, 
before  the  dreadful  secret  is  revealed  to  it,  that  all  it  seea^ 
and  all  it  wishes  for,  is  not  its  own ! 

It  is  a  mistake,  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences, to  individuals,  to  families,  and  eventually  to  com- 
munities, that  an  infant  is  too  young  to  be  rebuked :  not  long 
after  it  can  distinguish  the  parent,  and  know  that  from  her  it 
derives  its  nouriuunent,  it  may  be  made  sensible  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, when  evidently  crying  for  passion ;  but  how  inimical 
to  its  peace  and  happiness  are  the  absurd  and  mistaken  no- 
tions respecting  its  crying,  which  are  generally  entertained ! 
People  actually  perpetuate  what  they  wish  to  prevent,  by 
complying  thus  with  every  caprice.  The  child  who  has 
learned  that  its  gratifications  are  not  to  be  purchased  by  tears 
and  clamour,  wm  soon  forbear;  will  become  tranquil  and 
peaceable,  and  afford  reason  to  hope,  that  so  desirable  a 
temper,  improved  by  a  rational  system  of  education,  will 
accompany  it  through  life:  while  the  being  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  have  every  wish  gratified  for  which  it  could 
cry,  may  one  day  have  recourse  to  other  means,  more  forcible 
than  crying,  to  obtain  its  object  Education,  according  to 
Mr.  Howurd,  should  commence  with  the  first  dawn  of  the 
mental  faculties;  and  an  anecdote  is  related  by  his  bio- 
grapher, which  exhibits   a    specimen  of  the  discipline  he 
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really  adopted :  "  His  child  one  day  wanting  something  which 
he  was  not  to  have,  fell  into  a  fit  of  crying,  which  the  nurse 
could  not  pacify.  Mr.  Howard  took  him  from  her,  and  laid 
him  quietly  in  his  lap,  till,  fatigued  with  crying,  he  became  stiU. 
This  process  a  few  times  repeated,  had  such  an  effect,  that 
the  child,  if  crying  ever  so  violently,  was  rendered  quiet  the 
instant  his  father  took  him.  in  a  similar  manner,  without 
harsh  words  and  threats,  still  less  blows,  he  gained  every 
other  point  which  he  thought  necessary  to  gain,  and  brought 
the  child  to  a  habit  of  obedience."* 

Tlie  first  process  of  education  is  easy  and  simple,  if  not 
rendered  otherwise  by  delay.  Should  the  reader  happily  be 
one  of  those  whose  way  ward  passions  were  thus  early  checked, 
she  will  bear  her  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  principle. 
She  has  no  gloomy  recollections  attached  to  her  infant  days : 
the  gentle  discipline  she  underwent  was  at  too  early  a  period 
to  leave  any  traces  upon  her  memary ;  the  violence  of  self- 
will  was  soon,  but  surely  checked,  and  she  has  not  sallied  into 
life  with  her  hand  against  every  one,  and,  of  course,  every 
one's  hand  against  her ;  as  is  the  case  where  passion  has  been 
suffered  to  domineer  without  control. 

It  is  a  question,  in  some  cases,  whether  the  infants  of  the 
rich  or  the  poor  are  the  worst  situated  ?  The  former  are  fre- 
quently  exposed  to  a  degree  of  neglect  and  suffering  in  the 
nursery,  wnich  might  damp  the  vivacity  of  some  gay  mothers, 
were  they  aware  of  it :  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate 
amiable  dispositions  in  their  families,  and  to  preserve  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  their  minds,  will  intrust  them  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  care  of  servants  and  hirelings ;  rejoicing  if 
their  rank  in  society,  or  small  circle  of  what  are  called  friends, 
allows  them  the  unremitting  superintendence  of  their  bodies 
and  minds.  The  custom  of  not  permitting  children  to  sleep 
with  any  but  the  most  confidential  domestics,  and  not  even 
with  them  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  cannot  be 
too  carefully  attended  to:  the  evils  of  neglecting  it  are  great 
and  various,  as  many  have  lamented,  and  many  more  might 
confess.  Servants,  if  not  ill-disposed,  are,  in  general,  too 
ignorant  to  be  trusted  much  alone  with  children:  and  the 
terrors  which  a  superstitious  girl  may  excite  in  their  minds, 
are  often  so  strong,  as  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  reason  during 
many  succeeding  years.     Children  have,  naturally — or  early 


'  *  When  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  child  may  be  injiured 
>  excess  of  crying,  let  it  be  pacified  or  diverted  by  some  other 
bject;  but  by  no  means  that  for  which  it  first  cried* 
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acquire — ^a  fear  of  "  the  dark ;"  wbicb  it  is  desirable  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  remove;  but  a  few  words  dropped  by  a  servant 
relative  to  "  the  ghost," — "  the  old  man,  ^— or  some  such 
mysterious  personage,  who  is  invoked,  perhaps,  to  run  away 
with  the  yoimg  delinquent,  may  render  every  attempt  to  dispel 
it  for  a  long  time  unava^ng.  Another  practice,  extremely  m- 
judicious,  is  that  of  habituating  a  child  to  have  some  one,  or  at 
least  a  light,  in  the  room  with  it  till  it  falls  asleep :  this  is  to 
cherish  fear,  instead  of  destroying  it ;  and  when  is  it  to  be  laid 
aside  ?  When  the  poor  child  becomes  old  enough  to  be 
beaten  for  wanting  it ;  and  when  its  imagination  has  acquired 
activity  sufficient  to  increase  and  maenify  the  images,  which 
were  too  vague  at  first  to  have  made  any  deep  impression 
upon  its  fears,  if  judiciously  repressed.  A  father  has  been 
known  to  undress  and  go  every  evening  to  bed  with  his  anfy 
son,  till  he  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  When  the  dar- 
ling had  been  by  this  means  lulled  to  sleep,  the  parent  was  at 
liberty  to  creep  down  again  to  his  friends  or  his  business  I 

It  is  doubttul  whether  the  bodies  or  the  minds  of  children 
sustain  the  greatest  injiuy  from  the  inordinate  gratification  of 
their  appetites.  There  are  few  adults,  in  our  days,  whose 
es^rience  does  not  enjoin  them  to  practise  abstinence, 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  early  indulffence ;  and,  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  habit  of  self-denial  is  very  difficult  to 
form,  perhaps  is  never  acquired;  and  a  life  of  disease  is  en- 
dured for  want  of  it.  Others,  whose  constitutions  have  not 
stirred,  have  felt  the  banefiil  effects  of  a  pampered  appetite 
in  distant  periods  of  life;  when,  instead  of  naving  it  gratified 
by  what  is  nice,  they  have  been  deprived  by  poverty  of  com- 
mon necessaries,  and  have  then  felt  the  contrast  with  double 
poignancy.  Children  should  be  accustomed  to  plain  and 
wholesome  food ;  should  never,  when  in  health,  be  permitted 
to  choose  for  themselves,  or  to  ask  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular part  or  dish:  nor  will  they  do  it,  but  eat  their 
meals  peaceably,  (a  ereat  help  to  digestion,)  if  they  find  there 
is  nothing  to  be  had  but  what  is  placed  before  them :  nothing, 
especially,  for  asking  or  for  crying  for:  they  should  learn,  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  man  does  not  live  to  eat;  but  that  he 
eats  to  live. 

How  many  fiimily  misfortunes  are  fairly  attributable  to  the 
love  of  dress !  How  many  might  be  obviated  if  this  destruc- 
tive passion  were  nipped  in  vie  bud !  if  children  were  early 
taught  the  original  use  of  clothing,  and  were  mothers  con- 
tented with  keeping  them  clean  and  warml  There  is  so 
strong  a  propensity  to  decorate  these  objects  of  our  affec- 
tion, that  an  attempt  to  eradicate  it  is  not  made  with  very 
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sanguine  hopes  of  success:  and  such  a  copious  source  of 
maternal  enjoyment  might  he  left  unmolested,  were  it  not  for 
the  injurious  effects  produced  hy  it  upon  the  infant  mind. 
Tet,  if  there  is  a  period  when  the  costume  of  a  certain  sect 
mi^ht  prove  really  advantageous,  it  is  that  of  childhood ;  a 
period  m  which  every  hugle  hecomes  the  prolific  seed  of  vanity 
and  extravagance.  What  cost  is  frequently  bestowed  upon 
an  infant's  dress !  An  infant!  which  wants  nothing  to  make 
it  lovely  and  interesting !  At  first,  it  receives  neither  pleasure 
nor  injury  from  the  beauty  of  its  attire ;  for,  in  ornament, 
simply  considered,  there  is  no  evil :  but  presently  the  child 
grows  susceptible  of  injurious  feelings.  The  new  shoes,  the 
fine  hat,  or  frock,  is  promised  as  a  reward  for  good  behaviour ; 
is  admired  by  every  good-natured  friend  to  whom  it  is  shown  ; 
and  no  wonder  if  objects  thus  recommended  become  deeply 
and  permanently  interesting.  How  lamentable,  that  some  of 
the  nrst  lessons  conveyed  to  the  mind  should  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  divine  mandate  ;  not  to  be  solicitous  abotrt 
what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  we 
shall  be  clothed  I 

If  to  be  genteel  is  the  object,  some  of  my  readers  might  be 
informed,  that  in  decking  their  children  with  finery,  they 
depart  from  the  general  practice  of  the  rich  and  elegant : 
children  in  such  families  are,  with  few  exceptions,  distin- 
guished by  the  plainness  of  their  attire ;  and  whatever  taste 
for  dress  they  m  future  evince,  it  is  a  foible  which  seldom 
originates  in  the  nursery.  It  is  not  till  tht  period  at  which 
education  is'said  to  be  finished,  and  young  ladies  are  *'  brought 
out,"  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  theirs  to  the  world,  that  much 
superfluity  of  ornament  is  permitted  by  mothers  who  are 
really  genteel. 

It  is  an  error  very  prevalent,  but  much  to  be  deplored, 
that  the  nursery^  of  all  places,  should  be  destitute  of  neatness. 
Order,  cleanliness,  and  regularity,  have  the  happiest  influence 
on  the  human  mind,  and  contribute  more  to  keep  the  temper 
placid,  and  the  head  clear,  than  many  people  are  aware  of. 
"  Let  every  thing  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  is  a  pre- 
cept that  should  be  extended  from  our  religious  concerns  to  all 
the  affairs  of  life;  and  where  this  invaluable  principle  is 
associated  with  the  habits  of  childhood,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pervade  the  subsequent  conduct,  and  contrioute 
largely  to  individual  and  domestic  happiness.  Children  who 
are  always  accustomed  to  replace  their  toys  when  done  with ; 
to  make  no  unnecessary  dirt  or  litter;  te  be  punctual  in  thek 
observance  of  time  and  place ;  will,  even  ^om  the  force  of 
habit,  practise  the  same  regularity  in  more  important  coi>- 
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cems,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  future  families  may  depend. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  males  are  so  generally  neglected  in 
this  respect;  even  where,  with  the  females,  it  is  strictly  at- 
tended to.  This  negligence  originates  in  the  mistaken  notion 
of  its  being  out  of  a  boy*s  department  to  be  neat  and  ob- 
servant. It  is  not  likely  that,  with  the  utmost  care,  he  should 
become  too  much  so,  if  that  care  is  judiciously  exercised ;  and 
habits  of  re&^ularity  are  as  advantageous  to  him  as  to  his 
sister.  Besides  which,  the  comfort  accruing  both  to  mistresses 
and  servants,  where  the  males  of  a  family  have  been  so  in- 
structed, none  but  mistresses  and  servants  can  duly  appre- 
ciate. The  only  evil  that  could  result  to  the  young  men 
themselves,  would  be  in  the  event  of  their  future  connexion 
with  females  of  opposite  habits. 

It  would  contribute  much  to  the  comfort  of  families,  with- 
out in  the  least  interfering  with  that  of  children,  if  some 
reasonable  bounds  were  set  to  the  noise  and  clamour  with 
which  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  annoyed,  because  they  sup- 
pose it  unavoidable.  Children  certainly  might  be  accustomed 
to  quiet  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places :  and  those  who 
question  the  practicability  of  this,  have  only  to  recollect  what 
wonders  have  been  done  with  the  brute  species  by  the  force  of 
habit  merely.  Are  children  less  teachable  than  brutes  ? — A 
gentleman  once  seeing  a  child  much  hurt  by  a  fall,  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  did  not  cry.  '  I  must  not  cry  in  the 
parlour,'  said  the  child.  And  what  injury  did  he  sustain  by 
this  prohibition?  Perhaps  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
nurser)'  the  pain  had  subsided,  and  he  felt  no  inclination  to 
cry  at  all.  Unless,  however,  such  prohibitions  originate  in 
rational  motives,  motives  which  children  will  soon  perceive  to 
be  rational,  little  benefit  will  be  derived  from  them  beyond 
present  quiet.  A  family  of  eight  or  nine  children,  who  had 
been  placed  under  the  most  unreasonable  restrictions,  and 
rendered  almost  mutes  by  the  father *s  caprice,  evinced,  some 
of  them  by  their  future  conduct,  that  they  had  rather  been  the 
slaves  of  absurd  self-will,  than  the  subjects  of  paternal  govern- 
ment. The  frolic  of  infancy  and  the  vivacity  of  youth  are  so 
natural  and  engaging,  that  those  who  attempt  to  suppress 
them,  rarely  succeed  in  forming  a  pleasing  character.  It  is 
only  excessive  or  ill-timed  vivacity  that  a  judicious  parent 
wishes  to  control ;  but  of  times  and  seasons  the  parent  must 
be  the  sole  and  unquestionable  judge.  A  word,  or  a  look, 
should  be  a  sufficient  signal,  and  instantly  obeyed. 

Parents  should  recollect,  that  what  is  most  fascinating  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  sounds  that  are  music  to  their  ears,  may 
be  extremely  troublesome  and  oppressive  to  others.  It  was 
the  remark  of  a  sensible  woman,  that  '  People  think  their 
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children  can  do  no  liann :'  the  noise,  the  disturhance,  even  the 
diseases  of  their  children,  can  be  unpleasant  to  no  one.  This 
mistake  renders  the  visits  of  those  who  are  accompanied  by  a 
rude  and  clamorous  child  very  imwelcome  and  irksome.  As 
it  is  allowed  to  trample  upon  the  chairs  and  sofas,  to  displace, 
break,  and  destroy  whatever  it  pleases  at  home,  those  whom 
they  visit  cannot  presume  to  defend  then-  own  furniture  from 
similar  depredation,  but  at  the  peril  of  ofiending  the  parent, 
or  at  least  of  doing  violence  to  tneir  own  feelings.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  much  even  superior  people  often  depart  from  the 
rules  of  good-breeding  in  this  particular.  But  children  must 
be  kept  in  subordination  at  home,  or  they  will  rarely  produce 
to  their  parents  either  credit  or  comfort  abroad. 

It  is  painful  to  observe,  in  many  families,  how  much  the 
due  order  of  thinfi;s  is  reversed,  by  ooliging  the  elder  children 
to  give  place  to  the  younger  :*when,  if  there  is  any  weight  in 
the  arguments  for  early  discipline,  the  reverse  should  be  the 
case.  This  species  of  nardship  and  persecution  has  the  most 
injurious  effect  on  the  temper  of  both,  as  it  is  not  by  acts  of 
oppression  and  injustice  that  the  feeling  of  benevolence  and 
brotherly  kindness  can  be  cherished,  either  in  the  oppressor 
or  the  oppressed.  Those  who  practise  this  mode  of  appeasing 
their  younger  children,  should  remember,  that  the  surrender 
of  a  toy  may  be  as  severely  felt  by  a  child,  as  if  themselves 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  something  of  real  value ;  and 
that  the  sense  of  wrong  effectually  counteracts  the  disposition 
to  kindness,  which,  perhaps,  they  endeavour  to  instil.  A 
voluntary  surrender  of  personal  gratification  should  be  early 
encouraged;  selfishness,  in  every  possible  form,  should  be 
repressed?  but  coercion,  thoueh  it  may  form  habits,  never 
forms  principles,  the  only  secunty  for  their  permanence. 

However  diverting  the  mistiuces  of  in&ncy  may  be,  yet 
surely  the  sooner  they  are  rectified  the  better.  Parents, 
frequently  not  content  with  letting  their  children  remain  in 
ignorance,  really  promote  and  perpetuate  it,  by  the  absurd 
impositions  they  practise  upon  them ;  equally  unconscious  of 
the  injury  they  are  doing,  and  of  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  they  might  be  instructed.  They  might  improve  every 
little  occurrence,  read  lectures  upon  almost  every  domestic 
process,  and  make  every  utensil  a  diagram,  with  scarcely  any 
interruption  to  their  own  avocations :  and  if,  instead  of  a 
laconic  command,  *  Do  this,'  or  '  Do  that,'  they  were  to  explain 
the  reason  why  this  or  that  should  be  done,  they  would  at  once 
impress  it  upon  the  memory,  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  obey, 
from  the  conviction  that  the  method  prescribed  was  the  only, 
or  the  best  means  by  which  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose. 
To  accustom  children  to  habits  of  obseryation,  on  passing 
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events  and  daily  occurrences,  would  be  more  beneficial  tban 
the  abundance  of  tasks  and  lessons,  with  which  their  tender 
memories  are  frequently  loaded.  Memory,  it  is  certain,  must 
be  early  and  diligently  exercised,  or  it  will  never  acquire 
facility  and  strength  ;  but  its  labours  must  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  understanding,  or  its  exertions  will 
be  fatigue  and  its  stores  lumber.  A  mind  early  accustomed 
to  act  upon  what  it  sees,  will  acquire  a  degree  of  vigour,  and  a 
power  of  discrimination,  extremely  serviceable  in  the  difficult 
and  intricate  circumstances  to  which  human  life  is  exposed.  As 
much  as  possible  to  excite  the  mental  capacity,  parents  should 
discuss  their  affairs  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  who  will 
seldom  make  an  ill  use  of  their  confidence,  unless  there  haa 
been  some  radical  error  in  the  treatment  they  have  received ; 
and  this  certainly  should  be  corrected  before  the  plan  proposed 
can  prudently  be  adopted.  Where,  from  habits  of  mtegrity 
and  proper  feelings,  a  child  may  be  relied  upon,  the  happy 
effects  of  family  confidence  will  soon  appear :  they  will  take 
an  early  interest  in  family  concerns,  and  endeavour  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  with  a  degree  of  thoughtfulness  and  self- 
denial,  if  necessary,  that  cannot  be  expected  from  those  who 
are  kept  at  a  distance,  and  treated  with  strangeness  and 
reserve.  Frankness  produces  frankness,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  qualities  of  the  human  heart ;  and  this,  family  secrets 
and  family  parties  have  a  continual  tendency  to  repress :  so 
that  children  who  have  been  brought  up  under  this  system, 
generally  acquire  an  unamiable  cast  of  character  through  life. 
But  the  necessity  for  reserve  and  mystery  decreases,  in  pro- 
portion to  uprightness  of  conduct  and  rectitude  of  intention  : 
where  these  exist,  there  is  generally  little  to  conceal ;  and 
where  they  do  not,  it  is  useless  to  prescribe  rules  for  education. 
A  prior  work  must  be  performed ;  the  cure  must  be  attempted 
at  its  source,  in  the  renovation  of  the  parents.  But  this  is 
irrelevant  to  the  present  subject.  , 

Should  any  question  the  prudence,  or  even  the  practicable 
lity  of  the  confidence  here  recommended,  they  are  assured  that 
it  has  been  persevered  in  with  success  in  numerous  instances ; 
and  that  children  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  matters  of 
private  concern  discussed  in  the  parlour,  from  a  very  early  age, 
have  never  been  known  to  divulge  them  beyond  its  precincts. 
But  to  this  system  one  exception  must  be  made :  uose  who 
indulge  in  habits  of  domestic  altercation  or  detraction,  should 
certainly  choose  opportunities  in  which  their  children  are 
absent ;  and  a  restraint  of  this  kind  might  prove  as  beneficial 
to  themselves,  as  the  child  found  it,  who  was  not  permitted  to 
cry  in  the  parlour.    Few,  it  is  presumed,  would  desire  thei? 
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children  to  withdraw  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  the  interval  the 
humour  might  he  diverted,  or  suhside. 

If  possihle,  my  dear  young  friends,  let  your  children  be 
strangers  to  scenes  of  strife :  they  will  soon  learn  to  espouse 
some  side,  and  participate  in  the  unamiable  feelings  which  such 
scenes  produce.  Remember  that  '  all  the  wars  of  feeling  leave 
their  trace:'  and  even  if  you  regard  their  external  appearance 
only,  be  solicitous  to  preserve  the  countenance,  that  faithful 
index  of  the  mind,  from  the  expressions  of  passion.  Those 
who  have  been  nurtured  amid  scenes  of  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity,  though  Nature  may  not  have  been  lavish  of  her 
gifts,  generally  wear  such  aspects,  as  are  invaluable  passports 
into  the  world. 

There  are,  probably,  persons  who  may  regard  some  of  the 
above  suggestions  as  fanciful,  or  impracticable :  but  nothing 
has  been  advised,  that  has  not  been  practised  with  success  in 
numerous  instances;  and  those  who  are  convinced  of  their 
importance,  would  be  richly  repaid  by  making  the  experiment ; 
to  accomplish  which,  nothing  is  necessary  but  resolution. 
When  Frederick  the  third,  of  Prussia,  suggested  a  plan  for  the 
peiformance  of  some  extraordinary  military  exercise,  and  his 
general  objected  that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  done  or 
thought  of;  he  laconically  replied,  *  It  has  been  thought  of, 
and  it  shall  be  done : ' — a  spirit,  this,  which  overcomes  difficul- 
ties insurmountable  to  a  feeble  mind.  That  resolutions  thus 
formed  should  be  persisted  in  to  any  effect,  it  is  necessary  that 
both  parents  co-operate.  If  to  keep  children  in  subordination, 
and  to  give  a  right  bias  to  their  minds,  entirely  depends  upon 
the  mother,  she  should  possess  more  strength  or  mind  and 
address,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  young  females  in  general :  and 
what  objects  for  commiseration  are  those,  who,  convinced  of  the 
vast,  the  vital  importance  of  their  charge,  and  sensible  of  their 
weakness  if  left  entirely  alone,  are  obstructed  in  their  arduous 
efforts  by  hiin  who  ought  most  anxiously  to  assist  and  support 
them !  A  house  divided  againstitself,cannot  stand.  How  neeoful, 
then,  is  it  that  both  parties  should  unite  in  the  improvement  of 
their  common  property;  since,  eventually,  both  must  partici- 
pate in  the  consequences  of  the  good  and  bad  management  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  comparative  advantages 
of  pubUc  and  private  education,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  protract  the  dispute :  and  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
society  have  frequently  no  choice,  but  are  obliged  to  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  Yet,  if  there  is  any  weight  in  what  has 
been  alreadv  advanced,  it  is  obvious  that  schools,  which  do  not 
abound  in  the  means  here  recommended,  cannot  be  preferred. 
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DayHSchools,  where  any  sufficiently  respectable  are  within  reach, 
may  afford  the  best  substitute  for  domestic  instruction  and 
natural  instuctors,  who  forego,  or  are  compelled  to  resign,  one 
of  the  most  rational  and  pleasing  employments  in  which  the 
human  mind  can  engage,  that  of  rearing  up  useful  members  of 
society,  and  ultimately  inhabitants  for  the  neavenly  world. 

It  is  surprising  how  circumscribed  are  the  views  of  many, 
who  call  themselves  rational  people,  and  love  to  be  thought  so. 
With  common  foresight  they  might  discern  the  foundation 
laid  for  diseases,  and  frequently  death,  by  the  mode  of  liviiLr 
adopted  in  those  schools,  the  proprietors  of  which  are  not  sui- 
ficiently  remunerated  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  their  care.  This  vital  evu  is  not  so  preva- 
lent as  formerly ;  yet,  surely,  too  strict  an  inquiry  cannot  be 
made,  before  the  health  of  children,  and  perhaps  even  of  their 
children,  is  hazarded.  It  is  during  the  season  usually  spent  at 
school,  that  nature  requires  more  nourishment  than  at  any  pre- 
vious, or  subsequent  period.  Dainties  are  unnecessary  and 
injurious,  either  abroad  or  at  home ;  but  as  much  as  a  healthy 
appetite  demands  of  good  and  wholesome  food,  is  indispensa- 
ble both  to  body  and  mind :  more  than  this,  it  woidd  be  a  false 
tenderness  to  allow ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  discriminating  judg- 
ment to  discern  the  exact  point  at  which  excess  begins.  That 
the  mind,  if  not  injured,  at  least  derives  no  benefit  from  the 
custom  already  alluded  to,  of  overcharging  the  memory  with 
what  is  not  understood,  many  can  bear  Sieir  testimony  who 
now  reflect  upon  such  severe  penances  as  the  sorrows  of  ancient 
times.  Childhood  is  the  season  for  sprightliness  and  vivacity, 
as  weU  as  for  instruction;  and  whether  a  great  portion  of  it  is 
not  spent  in  such  drudgery  as  must  injure  both  the  spirits  and 
healu,  may  be  questioned  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
laborious  exercises  with  which  children  at  some  schools  are 
oppressed.  At  any  rate,  no  task  can  be  productive  of  benefit, 
which  is  exacted  as  a  penance :  none  can  love  punishment ;  of 
course,  when  thus  imposed,  no  child  can  love  his  task.  An 
antipathy  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  often  thus  instilled  :  and 
what  more  effectual  method  could  be  adopted  for  the  propagation 
of  infidelity,  than  this  mode  of  chastising  the  frolics  of  youth, 
by  giving  to  be  learned,  as  a  punishment,  a  chapter  In  the 
Bible ! 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
many  schools,  the  conductors  of  which  have  adopted,  as  much 
as  is  practicable  in  a  public  establishment,  a  system  of  domestic 
education ;  and  thereby  afford  a  pleasiiig  substitute  for  bomey 
to  the  children  placed  under  their  care,  ouch  instructors  have  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  those  parents  who  lay  them 
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under  so  great  responsibib'ty>  and  repose  in  them  a  confidenc^^ 
great  as  is  the  value  of  the  treasure  deposited  in  their  hands. 

The  unavoidable  evils,  however,  which  have  attached  even 
to  the  best  schools,  most  of  the  male  sex  must  encounter :  and 
many  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  number  of  females 
comparatively  small,  who  receive  the  whole  of  their  education 
under  the  parental  roof.  Happy  few,  who  are  thus  situated ! 
who  are  trained  up  where  aSection  is  regulated  by  pnidence 
and  skill !  where  no  pains  are  inflicted,  or  penances  required, 
but  such  as  are  dictated  by  the  tenderest  love,  and  fervent  so- 
licitude for  their  welfare!  If  such  do  not  prove  blessings  to 
all  within  their  sphere,  where  are  we  to  look  for  amiable  cha- 
racters in  this  lower  world  ? 

But  that  all  do  not  prove  blessings,  we  are  constrained  to 
allow.  Where  this,  unhappily,  is  the  case,  I  would  say,  do 
not  publish  your  children's  failings.  Should  their  conduct  be 
very  irregular,  it  will  warrant  some  suspicion  of  your  manage- 
ment, and,  in  any  case,  you  had  much  better  endeavour  to 
correct  what  is  amiss,  than  to  deprecate  them  in  the  esteem 
of  others,  and  thus  weaken  one  of  the  motives  to  honourable 
conduct.  The  consciousness  of  being  suspected,  or  despised, 
has  the  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind ;  while  the  hope 
that  we  enjoy  the  good  opinion  of  our  friends  contributes, 
powerfully,  to  render  us  deserving  of  it,  and  frequently 
deters  from  unworthy  actions.  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
those  who  during  childhood  have  been  accustomed  to  perpe- 
tual chiding,  and  frequent  and  public  marks  of  disapprobation, 
rarely  attain  to  any  dignity  of  character,  perhaps  not  even  to 
common  respectability  of  conduct.  It  is  lamentable  to  hear 
parents  say  of  their  children,  '  I  got  such  a  one  to  speak 
to  them,  for  they  will  not  mind  me.' — Indeed! — ^Then  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  the  precious  opportunity  has  gone  by,  in 
which  habits  of  obedience  might  have  been  t(  rmed ;  and  that 
an  occasional  reproof  from  a  friend  will  not  produce  any 
permanent  benefit. 

And  now,  my  young  friend,  before  I  quit  this  part  of  my 
subject,  I  shall  solicit  your  attention  to  one  so  intimately 
connected  with  it,  that  I  trust  I  need  not  apologize  for  its  in- 
troduction. It  is  the  treatment  of  animals :  the  importance 
of  attending  to  which,  from  its  influence  upon  the  happiness 
of  your  children,  has,  perhaps,  never  occurred  to  you.  In 
doing  this,  I  feel  less  nesitation,  from  being  sanctioned  by 
such  a  name  as  that  of  Erskine,  who,  to  his  honour  as  a  man 
and  a  senator,  impelled  as  well  by  human  feelings  towards 
suffering  creatures,  as  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of 
society,  laid  the  subject  before  a  British  Senate,     The  respect 
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due  to  so  august  an  assembly^  induces  us  to  draw  a  veil  oyer 
the  result :  but  as  the  efforts  of  an  immortal  Clarhon,  and  his 
coadjutors,  in  a  cause  of  still  greater  magnitude,  finally  tri- 
umphed over  avarice,  prejudice,  and  inhumanity ;  the  hope 
is  not  yet  extinguished,  that  the  laws  of  this  countiy  may  ex- 
tend their  benign  influence  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  creation ; 
and  while  mitigating  their  unnecessay  sufferings,  aim  a  suc- 
cessful blow  at  vice  aud  immorality ;  though  it  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  obliged  to  enUst  our  own 
interests  in  the  cause  of  any  creature  having  life  or  feeling, 
before  its  appeal  can  gain  access  to  our  hearts. 

That  this  subject  should  need  apology  with  the  humane, 
especially  those  of  the  female  sex,  is  surprising ;  but  in  such 
cases  it  must  be  from  want  of  thought,  rather  than  of  feeling ; 
and  a  few  words  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  recommend  it  to  their 
consideration.  That  those  domestic  animals  which  we  retain, 
either  for  our  convenience  or  caprice,  have  a  right  claim  upon 
us  for  their  maintenance  and  good  usage,  is  obvious  upon  a 
moment's  reflection  :  and  what  subject  is  there  connected  with 
the  comfort  of  any  creature  that  can  feel,  upon  which  we 
should  think  it  too  much  to  reflect  for  a  moment  ?  Yet  almost 
every  house  furnishes  a  proof  that  few  have  given  themselves 
this  trouble,  in  what  Miss  Porter  so  emphatically  styles, 
'  that  iU-treated  aud  traduced  creature,  the  cat.'  To  what 
severe  sufferings  is  this  animal  exposed,  from  famine,  in  houses 
abounding  with  plenty,  where  its  cravings  might  be  supplied 
by  the  least  possible  attention,  and  no  expense  at  all  1  Like 
all  others,  when  in  a  natural  state,  it  is  competent  to  supply 
its  own  necessities ;  or  if  occasionally  otherwise,  it  is  no  affair 
of  ours ;  but  when  once  domesticated,  though  still  a  beast  of 
prey,  it  can  rarely  maintain  itself,  and  has  a  claim  upon  those 
who  have  made  it  their  property  to  assist  in  its  support  But 
poor  Grimalkin  is  often  dubbed  thief  for  life,  and  doomed  to 
continual  persecution  and  neglect,  because  she  has  no  alterna- 
tive between  famishing  with  hunger  and  those  nefarious  prac- 
tices which  are  punished  by  the  unfeeling  cook  with  many  a 
kick  upon  her  naked  ribs :  while  those  who  would  notwantonly 
drown,  burn,  or  scourge  a  poor  animal  to  death,  feel  perfectly 
at  ease  upon  the  subject;  forgetting  that  theirs  is  but  a  nega- 
tive kind  of  humanity.  They  would  not  neglect  the  bird  im- 
prisoned in  a  cage ;  out  where  is  the  difference  between  an 
animal  in  or  out  of  a  cage  ,provided  it  cannot  procure  the 
means  of  subsistence? 

Some  people's  feelings  are  wonder^ly  hurt  if  they  see  an 
animal  in  good  condition,  while  so  many  of  their  own  species 
are  in  want ;  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  giving  a 
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bone  to  a  dog,  and  the  meat  to  a  beggar:  tbe  former  can 
always  be  done  with  little  trouble  and  970  cost,  but  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  do  the  latter.  Those  who  expend  or 
waste  upon  favourite  animals  what  would  really  supply  the 
wants  of  a  child,  and  who  neglect  a  single  human  creative  in 
order  to  do  so,  have  doubtless  to  answer  for  a  cruel  misappli- 
cation of  their  benevolence.  But  it  is  a  question,  whether 
those  in  general  who  state  this  objection,  are  any  more  chari- 
table in  this  wav,  for  their  want  of  feeling  in  that.  There  is 
one  who  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry ;  who  satisfies 
the  desire  of  every  living  thing ;  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works.  How  amiable  those,  who,  in  imitation  of 
the  divine  example,  practise  universal  benevolence,  and  take 
care  of  the  meanest  creature  they  call  their  own ! 

As  far  as  cruelty,  cruelty  of  any  kind,  is  tolerated  in  a  state, 
its  pretensions  to  civilization  may  be  questioned,  and  its  views 
must  be  considered  as  proportionably  contracted.  It  is  no 
remote  conjecture  then,  that,  in  tearing  the  limbs  from  the 
agonized  body  of  a  fly,  the  little  urchin  is  inflicting  a  wound, 
which,  at  some  future  period,  shall  be  felt  bv  his  country? 
And,  in  the  same  act,  what  a  blow  may  be  aiming  at  those 
who  witness  the  scene  without  concern !  An  eventful  moment 
shall  it  appear  to  have  been  when  this  minute  germ  of  vice, 
though  in  the  estimation  of  his  tender  parents  only  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  shall  have  sprung  up  and  produced  the 
most  noxious  fruit : — ^fruit  which  may  poison  their  latter  days, 
and  eventually  bring  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
«  It  is  only  a  fly."  Only  a  fly  I  It  might  as  well  be  an 
elephant ;  its  effects  upon  the  tortured  and  the  torturer  are 
the  same.  The  refined  Athenians  adjudged  a  man  to  death  for 
dashing  a  bird  to  the  ground  which  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
bosom ;  regarding  it  as  an  indication  of  present  bad  feeling, 
and  a  presage  of  future  bad  conduct.  We  may  not  approve 
of  punishing  thus  by  anticipation ;  yet  we  must  admit,  that 
the  suspicion  was  very  probably  correct.  But  we  need  not 
refer  to  ancient  times :  a  variety  of  names,  by  which  the  pages 
of  modem  literature  are  embellished,  have  enlisted  upon  the 
same  side,  and  endeavoured,  though  hitherto  almost  in  vain, 
to  instil  the  feelings  of  humanity  to  the  brute  creation 
into  mankind.  That  this  in  so  many  instances  is  without 
effect,  is  not  surprising;  for,  if  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
prejudices  and  destroy  evil  habits,  in  cases  that  have  a 
direct  influence  upon  our  happiness,  those  whose  influence  is 
indirect  or  remote,  though  equally  certain,  are  little  likely  to 
be  regarded.  On  such,  people  will  scarcely  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  think.  Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the 
cries  and  groans  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed  creatiou  find 
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their  way  to  the  beart  of  man,  and  duly  ameliorate  his  con- 
duct, what  happy  days  may  not  be  anticipated!  For  who 
could  lift  a  weapon  against  his  brother,  who,  equally  from 
principle  and  feeling,  would  not  wantonly  injure  one  of  the 
lowest  brutes?  The  stag  and  the  hare,  those  amiable  and 
innocent  creatures,  would  still  bleed  to  supply  his  table ;  but 
they  would  cease  to  be  tortured,  to  furnish  nim  sport.  There 
would  still  be  butchers,  but  not  huntsmen :  fishermen,  but  not 
anglers :  the  lords  of  the  creation  would  no  longer  appear  in  a 
situation  so  calculated  to  excite  a  smile; — ^miffhty  warriors, 
whom  with  a  troop  of  dogs  and  horses,  one  mi^t  imagine  in 
pursuit  of  some  nightly  depredator ;  some  noxious  beast,  who 
bad  been  devouring  our  flocks,  or  scouring  our  hamlets,  in 
quest  of  the  sleeping  infant !  of  whom,  in  short,  one  might 
imagine  any  thing,  rather  than  that  they  were  pursuing  a 
poor  little  animal,  that  one  of  their  fair  wives  or  daughters 
might  destroy  with  the  pressure  of  her  finger  and  thumb ! 
Rear  not  up  a  sportsman,  my  young  friend ;  but,  bv  the  rescue 
of  a  fly  drowning  in  a  cup  of  water,  or  by  a  morsel  afforded  to 
a  domestic  animal,  lay  the  foundation  of  more  kindly  feelings ; 
that  may  be  productive  of  virtue  and  happiness  when  you  are 
sleeping  in  the  dust.  This  subject  cannot  conclude  better  than 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope  :— 

"  Montaine  thinks  it  some  reflection  on  human  nature 
itself,  that  few  people  take  delight  in  seeing  beasts  caress  or 
play  together,  but  almost  every  one  is  pleased  to  see  them 
lacerate  and  wony  one  another.  I  am  sorry  this  temper  is 
become  almost  a  distinguishing  character  of  our  own  nation  : 
from  the  observation  which  is  made  by  foreigners  of  our  be- 
loved pastimes,  bear-baitin?,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like.  We 
.should  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  destroying  any  thin^  that 
has  life,  merely  out  of  wantonness,  yet  in  thb  principle  our 
children  are  bred  up :  and  one  of  the  first  pleasures  we 
allow  them  is  the  licence  of  inflicting  pain  upon  poor  animals. 
Almost  as  soon  as  we  are  sensible  what  lite  is  ourselves,  we 
make  it  our  sport  to  take  it  from  other  creatures.  I  cannot 
but  believe  a  very  good  use  might  be  made  of  the  fancy  which 
children  have  for  birds  and  insects.  Mr.  Locke  takes  notice 
of  a  mother  who  permitted  them  to  her  children,  but  rewarded 
or  punished  them  as  they  treated  them  well  or  ill.  This  was 
no  other  than  entering  them  betimes  into  a  daily  exercise  of 
humanity,  and  improving  their  diversion  to  a  virtue.  I  fancy, 
too,  some  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  common  notion, 
that  it  is  ominous  or  unlucky  to  destroy  some  sorts  of  birds,  as 
swallows  or  martins.  This  opinion  might  possibly  arise  from 
the  confidence  these  birds  seem  to  put  in  us  by  building  under 
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ouv  roofs :  so  that  this  is  a  kind  of  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hospitality  to  murder  them.  As  for  rohin  red-breasts,  in 
particular,  it  is  not  improhahle  they  owe  their  security  to  the 
old  ballad  of  *  The  Children  in  the  Wood.'  However  it  he, 
I  donH  know,  I  say,  why  this  prejudice,  well  improved,  and 
carried  as  far  as  it  would  go,  might  not  he  made  to  conduce  to 
the  preservation  of  many  innocent  creatures,  which  are  now 
exposed  to  all  the  wantonness  of  an  ignorant  harharity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the  misfortime,  for  no 
manner  of  reason,  to  he  treated  as  common  enemies,  where- 
ever  found.  The  conceit  that  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  has  cost,  at 
least,  nine  lives  in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of  them.  Scarce  a 
hoy  in  the  streets  hut  has,  in  this  point,  outdone  Hercules 
himself,  who  was  famous  for  killing  a  monster  that  had  but 
three  lives.  Whether  the  unaccountable  animosity  against 
this  useful  domestic  may  be  any  cause  of  the  general  per- 
secution of  owls,  (who  are  a  sort  of  feathered  cats)  ;  orwhetlier 
it  he  only  an  unreasonable  pique  the  modems  have  taken  to  a 
serious  countenance,  I  shall  not  determine ;  though  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  former.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  misfortunes 
of  these  unfriended  creatures,  it  is  some  happiness  that  we 
have  not  yet  taken  a  fancy  to  eat  them:  for,  should  our 
country  refine  upon  the  French  ever  so  little,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  to  what  unheard  of  torments  owls,  cats,  &c.  may  be 
yet  reserved.  When  we  grow  up  to  men  we  have  another 
succession  of  sanguinary  sports;  in  particular,  hunting.  I 
dare  not  attack  a  diversion  winch  has  such  authority  and 
custom  to  support  it,  but  must  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  agitation  of  that  exercise,  with  the  example  and 
number  of  the  chasers,  not  a  little  contributes  to  resists  those 
checks  which  compassion  would  naturally  sue^gest  in  behalf 
of  the  animal  pursued.  Nor  shall  I  say  with  Monsieur  Fleury, 
that  this  sport  is  a  remnant  of  the  Gotmc  barbarity ;  but  I  must 
animadvert  upon  a  certain  custom,  yet  in  use  with  us,  and 
barbarous  enough  to  be  derived  from  the  Goths,  or  even  the 
Scythians;  I  mean  that  savage  compliment  our  huntsmen 
pass  upon  ladies  of  quality,  who  are  present  at  the  death 
of  a  stag,  when  they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a  helpless,  trembling,  and  weeping  creature  ? 

"  But,  if  our  sports  are  destructive,  our  gluttony  is  more  so, 
and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner:  lobsters  roasted  and  fish 
fried  alive !  pigs  whipped  to  death !  &c.  are  testimonies  of  our 
outrageous  luxury.*     Those  who  (as  Seneca  expresses  it) 

*  Fish  of  all  kinds  may  be  previously  killed  by  putting  them, 
for  a  sufficient  time,  into  cold  pmnp  water.  This  mode  should  be 
strictly  enforced  upon  servants ;  for  independently  of  the  shocking 
"Tuelty,  there  is  no  need  yet  more  to  brutalize  the  lower  orders. 
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divide  their  lives  betwixt  an  anxious  conscience  and  a  nau- 
seated stomach,  have  a  just  reward  for  their  sluttony  in  the 
diseases  it  brings  with  it :  for  human  savages,  fike  other  wild 
beasts,  find  snares  and  poison  in  the  provisions  of  life,  and  are 
allured  by  their  appetite  to  their  destruction.  I  know  no- 
thing more  shocking,  or  horrid,  than  the  prospect  of  one  of 
their  kitchens,  covered  with  blood,  and  filled  with  the  cries  of 
the  creatures,  expiring  in  tortures.  It  gives  one  an  image  of 
a  giant's  den  in  romance,  bestrewed  with  the  scattered  heads 
and  mangled  limbs  of  those  who  were  slain  by  his  cruelty.*' 

Mrs.  Taylor. 


MRS.  PBLICIA  HKMAKS'  LAST  ILLNBS8. 

**  A  mighty  Spirit  is  ecUpscd!"        Btron. 

Thbrs  is  a  spirit  hastening  to  its  home  ! 

The  mandate  hath  gone  forth^and  Shb  must  die  . 
Through  the  expanse  of  Heaven's  eternal  dome 

The  Seraph-band  rejoice,— though  mortals  sigh  ! 
And  twiue  fresh  flowers  p(  amaranth,  to  crown 

Their  Sistbr's  heaven-strung  lyre,  with  earthly  wreaths  bowed  down. 
Thou  of  the  lofty  thought,  and  mighty  mind ! 

And  can  it  be,  that  thou  must  pass  away, 
Like  the  soft  whisp'rings  of  the  Autumnal  wind, 

Or  the  last  leaf  that  lingers  on  the  spray  ? 
Thou  Minstrel  of  the  heart  I  and  can  it  be 
Thy  lyre's  echoing  chords  alone  remain  of  thee  ? 
I  loved  thee  well  1— for  in  the  path  of  Fame, 

Where  I,  an  humble  pilgrim,  sometimes  trod. 
Our  steps  have  mingled ;— there  thy  glorious  name 

Shone,  as  a  beacon,  guiding  others*  road  ! 
A  pure— a  steady— an  unchanging  lighf. 

But  far  above  compeers— as  hill  firom  valley's  height ! 
Thou  wast  to  me  a  bright  and  worshipped  star. 

From  earth's  low  vale,  at  awf\il  distance  seen ; 
A  thing  of  majesty,  beheld  afar. 

Like  Israel's  pillar,  with  its  veiling  screen  ! 
Oft  hast  thou  been  my  lamp  by  night — by  day 
The  pillar  of  that  flame  which  leads  to  virtue's  way. 

In  spirit  I  have  communed  with  thy  page. 

Until  I  deemed  thee  present ;— and  when  grief 
Bowed  that  sad  spirit  down,  it  would  assuage. 

And  waken  tears  that  gave  the  soul  relief; 
And  thou  hast  been  to  me  a  sacred  shrine. 
On  which  the  bruised  heart  its  sorrows  may  recline  ! 

Where  shall  the  mantle  of  thy  song  be  cast  ? 

O'er  whom  thy  spirit  hover?    Idle  dream  I 
That  spirit  with  thine  own  from  earth  has  passed. 

And  but  descendeth  in  some  fitful  gleam 
Of  light,  that  trembles  o'er  a  lyre  like  mine. 
To  shadow  feebly  forth  the  glories  that  were  thine ! 

Farewell  I  far  abler  bards  thy  dirge  shall  sing. 

Far  abler  hands  thy  "  storied  urn  "  shall  twine 
With  wreaths  of  fadeless  lustre  j— crowds  shall  bring 

Reqtdems  and  elegies,  to  grace  thy  shrine  ! 
But  not  one  heart  will  mourn  thee  more  sincere. 
Or  iruard  with  fonder  seal  the  laurels  round  thy  bier  ! 

7  Mrs.C.  B.  WiwoN. 
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If  it  be  peculiar  to  genius  to  exalt  its  country's  fame — to 
strengthen  the  untiring  ardour  of  co-existent  ambition — to 
form  an  immortal  epocn  in  the  annals  of  unwithering  time, 
and  leave  a'solemn  and  scented  halo  around  the  **  undying^ 
magnificence  of  a  name;'*  no  writers  of  the  present,  and 
scarcely  of  the  past  ages  (Shakspeare  excepted),  present  such 
indisputable  claims  to  the  first  places  in  the  ranks  of  original 
genius,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron. 

The  age  in  which  these  illustrious  spirits  were  permitted  to 
irradiate,  by  their  sublime  talents,  not  only  our  own,  but  every 
other  nation,  has  been  called,  the  "golden  age."  Such  a 
one  the  impartial  spirit  of  history  has  never  recorded,  in  the 
volume  of  the  book;  and  the  nearest  resemblance  to  its 
mental  brilliance  appears  to  be  that  of  Elizabeth;  when 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Shak- 
speare, Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  great 
dramatists,  flourished  during  the  first  golden  age  of  litera- 
ture. 

In  the  Georgian  era,  however,  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  "  intellectual  illustrissimi*'  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  first. 

Literary. — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wilson,  Campbell,  Thomas  Moore, 
Rogers,  Lord  Mahon,  Southey,  Beckford,  Napier,  Lord  F. 
Egerton,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Colton, 
Crabbe,  Bowles,  Professor  Milman,  PoUok,  Croly,  Leigh 
Hunt^  A.  Cunningham,  Keats,  Gait,  Tennyson,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  Bulwer,  Hogg,  Infflis,  James  Montgomery,  T.  K. 
Hervey,  A.  A.  Watts,  Godwm,  Pringle,  Mackenzie,  Laman 
Blanchard,  Elliot,  Author  of  Com  Law  Rhymes,  Charles  Lamb, 
Charles  Lloyd,  De  Quincy,  the  Opium  Eater,  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  Maturin,  JefTery,  Lockhart,  Gifibrd,  Heber,  Robert 
Hall,  Edward  Irving,  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  W.  P.  Scargill, 
Hazlitt,  W.  Savage  Landor,  Dr.  Bowring,  Gillies,  Wilham 
Taylor,  Heraud,  Maginn,  the  Smiths,  Horace  and  James, 
Praed,  Theodore  Hook,  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  Charles,  Charles 
Whitehead,  W.  H.  Harrison,  &c.  &c. 

Eloquent — Lord  Brougham,  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Plunkett,  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Tiemey,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
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Lord  Durham,  Romilly,  Macaulay,  Lord  Stanley,  Spring 
Rice,  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  D.  O'ConneU,  Shiel,  Charles  Grant, 
D.  W.  Harvey,  Abercromby,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Women, — Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Comwell  Baron-Wilson,  Mrs.  John- 
stone, Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Watts,  Mrs.  Abdy,  Mrs.  Rolfe, 
Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  C.  Gore,  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope,  Miss  Landon,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Miss  Stoddart,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  Miss  M.  A.  Browne,  Mary  Howitt,  Miss  E.  Snow- 
den,  Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Montague,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs. 
Austin,  Miss  Bowles,  Miss  Godwin,  Lady  Blessington,  Mrs. 
Perring,  Mrs.  Hofland,  Miss  L.  H.  Sheridan,  Miss  Isabel 
Hill,  Miss  Pardoe,  Miss  Georgina  Smith,  Miss  Sargeant,  Miss 
C.  Messum,  &c.  &c.  Ed. 


TO  SWANSEA. 


Though  many  a  spot  on  Albion's  sea-girt  coast 

May  stay  the  wanderer's  step  and  charm  his  gaze, 
None  can  more  rich,  more  varied  beauties  boast, 

Swansea !   than  thine  attractive  town  displays ; 
Though  always  fair,  yet  fairest  when  the  rays 

Of  the  declining  sun  fade  from  the  west. 
And  beauteously  each  softened  shadow  plays 

Upon  thy  tranqall  ocean's  asure  breast. 
And  thy  dark  hills  are  robed  in  twilight's  silvery  rest. 

Then,  how  majestic  thine  expansive  bay. 

Studded  with  many  a  sail  of  gleaming  white. 
The  soft  waves  gently  heaving  'neath  the  ray 

Of  eve's  lone  star  so  tremulously  bright ; 
Thence,  far  receding  from  the  admiring  sight. 

The  calm,  clear  river  up  the  valley  glides. 
Reflecting  here  and  there  a  radiant  light 

From  the  tall  buildings  clustered  on  its  sides. 
Or  from  the  anchored  fleet  that  on  its  bosom  rides. 

The  dark  and  lofty  hills  that  skirt  thy  bay, 

In  that  dim  light  are  most  majestic  seen ; 
The  smoke  from  distant  foundries  curling  ^ray. 

O'er  their  rude  summits,  like  a  shadowy  screen  ; 
While,  at  their  base,  the  waters  sleep  serene. 

And  universal  stillness  reigns  around. — 
O,  who  can  look  upon  the  lovely  scene, 

Nor  own,  that  through  our  isle's  remotest  bound, 
A  fairer  than  he  views,  is  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Swansea,  farewell  1  though  humble  Is  the  lay. 

Receive  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  praise. 
Whose  thoughts  will  oft  return,  when  far  away. 

To  each  romantic  charm  thy  vale  displays ; 
Long  might  thy  scenery  fix  the  unwearied  gaze, 

And  mid  new  beauties  still  the  feet  might  roam, 
But  now  my  breast  a  holier  impulse  sways, 

Affection's  dictates  bid  the  wanderer  come. 
And  nature's  sovereign  voice  speaks  to  my  heart  ofllotne. 

Mart-Annk. 
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It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  people  are  ridiculed  for 
circumstances  and  situations  in  life,  which,  perhaps,  if  inves- 
tigated, would  redound  to  the  credit  and  honour  of  those  on 
whom  they  draw  down — I  may  almost  say,  contempt. 

Among  the  numher  of  those  thus  marked  out  for  derision, 
a  woman  who  has  passed  the  hloom  of  youth  without  forming 
a  matrimonial  alliance,  is  assuredly  one.  With  many  un- 
gentle uphraidings,  she  is  sti^atized  with  the  appellation  of 
"  Old  Maid," — and,  as  such,  sneered  at  hy  the  matronly 
dames  who  have  escaped  the  opprohrium,  and  hy  the  younger 
fair  ones,  who  look  forward  with  better  hopes. 

Man,  too,  who  should  know  better,  enters  into  this  petty 
warfare,  and  rancorously  degrades  her  whose  hand  is  un- 
graced  with  a  golden  chain.  It  was  so  late  as  Monday  last 
that  I  met  with  my  old  acquaintance,  the  Oxonian,  in  St. 
Helen's  Square :  and,  on  inviting  him  to  take  a  turn  with  me 
on  Bootham  Causeway,  he  declined,  on  the  principle  that  it 
was  "  infested  with  Old  Maids,"  and  that  "  to  walk  there 
was  quite  a  bore."  I  persisted,  however,  in  my  entreaty — or 
rather,  I  took  him  along  ^dth  a  gentle  violence;  and  when  I 
had  secured  his  company  so  far  on  the  way  to  Clifton,  as  not 
to  fear  his  running  from  a  "  Lecture  on  Heads,"  I  took  up 
the  subject  of  the  **  Old  Maids" — commencing  neariy  in 
these  terms: — 

*'  I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  said  I,  "  that  many  of  the 
satirical  aspersions  cast  upon  Old  Maids,  tell  more  to  their 
credit  than  is  generally  imagined.  Is  a  woman  remarkably 
neat  in  her  person,  *  she  will  certainly  die  an  Old  Maid.'  Is 
she  particularly  reserved  towards  the  other  sex?  '  she  has  the 
squeamishness  of  an  Old  Maid.'  Is  she  frugal  in  her  expenses, 
and  exact  in  her  domestic  concerns  ?  *  she  is  cut  out  for  an 
Old  Maid.'  And  if  she  is  kindly  humane  to  the  animals 
about  her,  nothing  can  save  her  from  the  appellation  of  an 
'  Old  Maid.'  In  short,  I  have  always  found,"  continued  I, 
addressing  him  with  a  marked  look,  "  that  neatness,  mo- 
desty, economy,  and  humanity,  are  the  never-failing  charac- 
teristics of  that  terrible  creature,  an  *  Old  Maid.' " 

Having  nothing  to  say  in  refutation  of  this  argument,  his 
remarks  took  a  wider  range,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  cast 
reflections  on  the  fair  sex,  and  to  ridicule  the  last  Observer 
for  the  eulogium  it  passed  on  the  members  of  the  Dorcasean 
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Club.  In  short,  he  uttered  a  tirade  against  all  women  what- 
ever, and  plainly  gave  me  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  admire  or  reverence  them  as  fools  did 
in  "olden  time."  I  was  greatly  exasperated.  My  face 
flushed  with  indignation.  "  You  snould  not," exclaimed  I,  in 
reply,  "  merely  admire  women  as  the  most  beautiful  objects 
of  creation,  or  love  them  as  the  sole  sources  of  happiness,  but 
you  should  reverence  them  as  the  redeeming  glories  of  hu- 
manity, the  sanctuaries  of  the  virtues,  the  pledges  and  ante- 
past  of  those  perfect  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  combined 
with  attractive  external  charms,  which,  by  their  union,  almost 
exalt  them  into  the  angelic  character.  Taxation  and  luxury, 
and  struggles  for  existence,  have  made  us  such  a  cold, 
selfish,  plodding  nation,  that  we  should  be  base  indeed,  were 
it  not  for  the  disinterestedness  and  enthusiasm  of  our  females, 
whose  romance  even  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  painful  reality 
of  our  existence. 

"  But  her  few  chances  of  happiness,"*  added  I,  "  claims  our 
sensibility  as  well  as  our  reverence  and  love.  Passing  over 
the  early  period  of  her  life — ^which,  however,  is  one  of  per- 

Setual  restraint  and  unvaried  subjection  to  the  most  self- 
enying  forms  and  observances — we  will  suppose  a  female  to 
have  attained  a  fitting  age  for  that  great  and  permanent  end 
of  her  being — ^marriage.  Men  have  a  thousand  objects  in  life 
— the  professions,  glory,  ambition,  the  arts,  authorship,  ad- 
vancement, and  money-getting,  in  all  their  ramifications,  each 
sufficient  to  absorb  their  minds  and  supply  substitutes  in  case 
of  primary  failure ;  but  if  a  woman  succeed  not  in  the  one 
sole  hope  of  her  hazardous  career,  she  is  utterly  lost  to  all  the 
purposes  of  exertion  or  happiness;  the  past  has  been  all 
thrown  away,  and  the  future  presents  nothing  but  cheerless 
desolation.  Love  is  only  a  luxury  to  men,  but  it  may  be 
termed  a  necessary  to  women,  both  by  the  constitution  of 
society  and  the  decrees  of  nature,  for  she  has  endowed  them 
with  superior  susceptibility  and  overflowing  affections,  which, 
if  they  be  not  provided  with  a  vent,  perpetually  corrode  and 
gnaw  the  heart.  And  what  are  her  feelings  and  chances 
in  this  fearful  lottery  ?  A  constant  sense  of  degradation,  in 
being  compelled  to  make  her  whole  life  a  game,  a  manceuvre, 
a  speculation  ;  while  she  is  haunted  with  the  fear  and  shame 
of  ultimate  failure.  And  how  alarmingly  must  the  number  of 
these  involuntary  nuns  increase  with  the  yearly  augmenting 
distress  of  taxed  and  luxurious,  and  expensive  England,  where 
the  moral  restraint  of  Malthus,  while  it  inflicts  no  privations 
upon  the  man,  condemns  the  female  to  an  utter  blighting 
of  the   soul,   aggravated,  perhaps,  by  dependency  or  want. 
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Blistered  be  the  tongue  that  can  ridicule,  and  paralysed  the 
hand  that  can  libel,  those  victims  of  an  artificial  and  unnatural 
system,  who  have  been  unfeelingly  taunted  as  *  Old  Maids.' 
Well  could  I  excuse  them,  if,  in  the  bitterness  of  sickened 
hope  and  the  idleness  of  unjoyous  solitude,  they  were  even 
prone  to  exercise  a  vigilant  censorship  over  the  peccadilloes  of 
their  more  fortunate  rivals.  But  I  repel  the  charge,  and  can 
safely  affirm  that  some  of  the  most  amiable,  kind-hearted, 
liberal  women  I  have  ever  known  were  in  this  calumniated 
class." 


THE  BOX  OF  RELICS. 
By  Mrs.  Cornwell  Baron-Wilson. 


She  sat  beside  the  lone  and  midnight  lamp 

Gazing  (how  fondly !)  on  her  relic  store ; — 

The  dew  upon  her  brow  hung  cold  and  damp, 
Though  ner  pale  cheek  a  hectic  radiance  wore; 

And  there  were  flashes  in  that  deep  blue  eye, 

Telling  of  memories  that  could  never  die ! 

About  her  lay  those  treasures  scatter'd  round ; — 
Recalling  earlier  days — and  happier  hours  ? — 

Da3'^s — that  with  Memory's  fadeless  wreath  are  bound 
When  Earth *8  low  vale  resembles  Eden*s  bowers ! 

Bright  tracts  of  light,  that  linger  yet  behind 

After  life's  storms;— the  rainbows  of  the  mind! 

Are  those  days  past? — for  Time  upon  her  cheek 
Hath  scarcely  yet  his  ripen'd  lustre  thrown ! 

Those  eyes,  whose  orbs  a  tell-tale  sadness  speak, 
The  light  of  womanhood  have  hardly  known  ; — 

But  in  her  heart,  that  shrine  of  grief  and  care. 

Ah  .'  Time  has  trac'd  his  early  fiirrows  there! 

The  Plait  of  Hair,  oft  to  her  pale  lips  press 'd. 

Shorn  by  Love's  hand,  in  happier  moments  pass'd  ;- 

The  faded  Flower,  that  once  aaom'd  his  breast, 
(Now,  like  her  image,  from  that  bosom  cast)  ; — ■ 

Such  are  the  relic-gems  which  maiden  truth 

Has  treasured,  'mid  the  blight  of  hope  and  youth ! 
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There,  too,  the  mimic  Heart ! — though  hroken  now 
Like  that,  next  which  iU  ruhy  form  was  worn  ; — 

The  wither'd  Rose, — once  wreath'd  to  frace  her  brow, 
And  thence  by  Love,  in  sportive  fondness  torn  \ — 

Severed  its  leafless  stem — ^its  bloom  decayed — 

Just  emblem  of  the  wreck  his  falsehood  made  I 

And  here  his  pictured  Self! — the  limner's  hand. 

With  vivid  faithfulness,  has  lov'd  to  trace 
Each  tone  of  feature; — Painting's  magic  wand 

Has  caird  up  every  look — each  living  grace — 
The  eye — the  lip — where  Scorn  with  softness  play'd. 
As  though  it  mock*d  the  conquest  it  had  made. 

Morning  is  gray  in  Heaven ! — ^yet  still  she  reads 
Love's  cherish 'd  records,  kept  from  all  apart; 

That  quiv'ring  lip,  as  line  to  line  succeeds — 
Betrays  it  not  the  workings  of  the  heart? 

While  the  dim'd  eye  that  moistens  o'er  the  page 

Tells  of  those  suff 'rings  time  can  ne'er  assuage! 

"  Yes  !  he  was  faithless!"  wounded  feeling  cries. 
In  whisper'd  memories  to  her  musing  ear ; — 

"  Yes !  he  was  faithless !" — Woman's  pride  replies. 
Then,  wherefore  are  these  baubles  held  so  dear  ? 

For  still  around  them  crushed  Affection  clings, 

Like  Music  round  a  lute  with  shatter 'd  strings  I 

The  sun  is  up ! — and  now  her  footsteps  bend 

Towards  the  lone  couch,  that  through  night's  gloomy  reign 

Has  been  untenanted ; — and  Sorrow  s  friend. 
Oblivious  Sleep,  that  soothes  each  mental  pain. 

With  dove-like  wing,  descends  on  that  yoimg  breast. 

And  gently  fans  it  into  balmy  rest ! 


DOMESTIC  RECOLLECTIONS,  &c.  &c. 


The  Child — A  Character. — A  child  is  a  man  in  a  small 
letter,  yet  the  best  copy  of  Adam  before  he  tasted  of  the  apple : 
and  he  is  happy,  whose  small  practice  in  the  world  can  only 
write  his  character.  He  is  nature's  fresh  picture  newly  drawn 
in  oil,  which  time  and  much  handling  dims  and  defaces.  His 
soul  is  yet  a  white  paper  unscribbled  with  observations  of  the 
world,  wherewith  at  length  it  becomes  a  blurred  note-book. 
He  is  purely  happy  because  he  knows  no  evil,  nor  hath  made 
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means  by  sin  to  be  acquainted  with  misery.  He  arrives  not 
at  the  mischief  of  being  wise,  nor  endures  evils  to  come  by 
foreseeing  them.  He  kisses  and  loves  all,  and  when  the 
smart  of  the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on  his  beater.  Nature  and  his 
parents  alike  dandle  him,  and  entice  him  on  with  a  bait  of 
sugar  to  a  draught  of  wormwood.  He  plays  yet  like  a  young 
apprentice  the  first  day,  and  is  not  come  to  his  task  of  melan- 
choly. All  the  language  he  speaks  yet  is  tears,  and  they  serve 
him  well  enough  to  express  his  necessity.  His  hardest  labour 
is  his  tongue,  as  if  he  were  loth  to  use  so  deceitful  an  organ ; 
and  he  is  best  company  with  it  when  he  can  but  pratde.  We 
laugh  at  his  foolish  sports,  but  his  game  is  our  earnest ;  and 
his  drums,  rattles,  and  hobbyhorses,  but  the  emblems  and 
mocking  of  men's  business.  His  father  hath  writ  him  as  his 
own  little  story,  wherein  he  reads  those  days  of  his  life  that  he 
cannot  remember,  and  sighs  to  see  what  innocence  he  has  out- 
lived. He  is  the  Christian*s  example  and  the  old  man*8 
relapse :  the  one  imitates  his  pureness,  and  the  other  falls  into 
his  simplicity.  Could  he  put  off  his  body  with  his  little  coat, 
he  had  got  eternity  without  a  burden,  and  exchanged  but  one 
heaven  K)r  another. —  Young  Gentleman's  Book. 

Coquetry. — In  the  No.  198  of  the  Spectator  there  is  a 
remarkably  good  paper  by  Addison,  on  the  dangers  of  coquetry 
and  levity.  He  commences  by  sayinff,  "  There  is  a  species 
of  women  whom  I  shaU  dktfngu»l>  by  the  name  ofW 
manders.  Now,  a  Salamander  is  a  kind  of  heroine  in  chastity, 
that  treads  upon  fire,  and  lives  in  the  midst  of  flames  without 
being  hurt.  A  Salamander  knows  no  distinction  of  sex  in 
those  she  converses  with,  grows  familiar  with  a  straneer  at 
first  sight,  and  is  not  so  narrow-spirited  as  to  observe  whether 
the  person  she  talks  to  be  in  male  or  female  attire.  She  plays 
a  whole  evening  at  picquet  with  a  gentleman,  walks  with  him 
two  or  three  hours  by  moonlight,  and  is  extremely  scandalized 
at  the  unreasonableness  of  a  husband,  or  the  severity  of  a 
parent,  that  would  debar  the  sex  from  such  innocent  liberties.'* 

There  is  no  character  more  prevalent  in  the  present  day 
than  that  of  the  Salamander,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  as  the  coquette,  and  none  more  injurious  to  society. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  woman  who,  in  private, 
sacrifices  her  honour,  but  in  public  wears  the  semblance  of 
virtue,  is  not  less  dangerous  to  society ;  and  whether  there  be 
not  greater  hope  of  her  amendment.  Her  sin,  enormous  as  it 
is,  being  concealed  from  the  world,  and  accompanied  by  all 
the  outward  appearances  of  propriety,  has  not  the  same  perni- 
cious effect  of  bad  example.  Conscious  of  her  own  crimes, 
she  pays  the  deference  of^ Virtue  of  assiuning  its  mask ;  and 
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it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may  see  the  error  of  her  ways,  and 
amend :  but  the  Salamander  goes  on  priding  herself  on  the 
consciousness  of  preserving  her  chastity ;  while  her  conduct 
is  so  full  of  levity,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  believe  that 
so  much  public  impropriety  must  be  accompanied  by  actual 
guilt;  and  her  example  cannot  fail  of  being  injurious  to  the 
young  and  thoughtless.  There  is  but  little  prospect  of  her 
amendment ;  for,  though  suffering  under  a  loss  of  character, 
she  is  unconscious  of  her  faults,  and  fancies  herself  the  victim 
of  unjust  slander.  She  is  insensible  of  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing virtuous,  as  weU  as  of  being  so ;  and  this  blindness  to  her 
own  errors  engenders  an  angry  feeling  at  what  she  considers 
the  injustice  of  the  world,  which  leaves  the  mind  ill  prepared 
for  reflection  and  repentance.  Another  danger  attached  to 
the  Salamander  is,  that  by  her  levity  she  encourages  freedoms 
which  often  so  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety,  that  even 
she  feels  indignant;  and,  instead  of  reflectmg  on  her  own  want 
of  conduct,  which  led  to  such  liberties,  and  resolving  never 
again  to  betray  the  same  levity,  she  resents  the  insult  with 
all  the  warmth  and  astonishment  of  outraged  modesty  and 
decorum ;  like  a  person  who  has  thrown  down  the  fence  which 
guards  his  property,  and  is  then  surprised  that  people  trespass 
on  it. 

Domestic  Felicity. — Domestic  felicity  cannot  be  equalled 
in  the  whole  round  of  enjoyments  of  which  men  are  perpetually 
in  the  pursuit.  It  is  the  greatest,  because  the  most  rational ; 
the  sweetest,  because  those  whom  we  love  are  partakers  of  it ; 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  us  in  the  conversation  of  the 
hoary  and  venerable  grandsire,  the  endearments  of  the  parent, 
or  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  fraternal  sentiments  of  heartfelt 
affection. 

In  vain  is  such  satisfaction  to  be  sought  after,  when  encir- 
cled with  strangers,  or  engaged  in  parties  of  pleasure  fi*om 
home.  The  playhouse  cannot  yield  it ;  our  walks  will  be  soli- 
tary, and  our  business  itself,  if  domestic  bliss  be  unrelished, 
will  prove  nothing  but  toilsome  and  disagreeable. 

Hence  does  the  aspiring  soldier  comfort  himself,  under  the 
various  hardships  of  his  profession,  with  the  anticipation  that 
one  day  there  will  be  a  period  to  his  toil,  when  he  shall  re- 
treat with  honour  from  the  more  dangerous  ^employment  of 
war,  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  moments  of  a  domestic  life.  Nei- 
ther poverty  can  taint  its  felicity,  when  relished  with  content, 
nor  affluence  arrogate  its  situation,  when  enjoyed  with  humility. 
The  rigid  looks  of  adversity  are  dared,  where  "  innocence  " 
resides ;  and  prosperity,  with  her  alluring  promises  of  happi- 
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ness,  despised,  when  her  fickle  nature  is  discovered  by  the 
sharp  penetration  of  the  cautious  peasant. 

Irus  was  obliged  to  confess  that  domestic  happiness  exceeded 
every  other  pleasure  in  the  world,  because  he  esteemed  his 
poverty  his  greatest  glory,  and  declared  he  ne\  er  felt  its  weight 
because  he  kept  it  a  secret.  The  troubles  and  cares  of  a  public 
life  are  often  found,  by  experience,  to  be  the  parents  of  many 
anxious  hours,  and  to  banish  those  peaceful  moments  from  the 
breast  of  a  prince,  which  the  meanest  beggar  can  enjoy. 

The  conauct  of  a  people,  and  the  management  of  an  army, 
though  to  the  outward  spectator  may  promise  the  greatest 
pleasures,  will  never  be  blessed  with  the  mnocent  amusements 
of  a  quiet,  serene,  and  tranquil  life. 

The  Creation  of  Womaw. — In  a  company  where  the  con- 
versation happened  to  turn  upon  the  Mosaical  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  first  woman,  a  lady  made  the  following  re- 
mark : — "  The  Creator  appears  in  this  story  in  the  light  of  a 
midnight  robber — ^he  steals  from  Adam  in  his  sleep."  "  Allow 
me.  Madam,"  said  a  gentleman,  ''  to  narrate  an  anecdote  by 
way  of  argument  against  your  objection.  Last  night  some 
persons  broke  into  my  father's  house :  they  carried  away  a 
bar  of  silver,  and  left  in  its  place  a  richly-chased  golden  vase. 
Can  we  consider  these  men  as  thieves?"  "Thieves!"  ex- 
claimed the  lady ;  "  no,  benefactors."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the 
gentleman,  **  in  what  manner  ought  we  to  regard  Him  who 
took  away  a  worthless  rib  and  gave  in  exchange  an  inestimable 
treasure." — From  the  German  of  Kirchir. 

Parallel  of  the  Sexes. — Man  is  strong — woman  is  beau- 
tiful. Man  is  daring  and  confident— woman  is  diffident  and 
unassuming.  Man  is  great  in  action — woman  is  suffering. 
Man  shines  abroad — woman  at  home.  Man  talks  to  convince 
— ^woman  to  persuade  and  please.  Man  has  a  rugged  heart — 
woman  a  soft  and  tender  one.  Man  prevents  misery — woman 
relieves  it.  Man  has  science — woman,  taste.  Man  has  judg- 
ment— woman,  sensibility.  Man  is  a  being  of  justice — woman, 
of  mercy. — My  Daughter's  Book. 

The  Beauty  of  Woman, — Is  there  not  a  beauty  and  a 
charm  in  that  venerable  woman  who  sits  in  the  "  majesty  of 
age"  beside  the  fire-side  of  her  son ;  she  who  nursed  him  in 
his  infancy,  tended  him  in  youth,  counselled  him  in  manhood, 
and  who  now  dwells  as  the  tutelary  goddess.of  his  household. 
What  a  host  of  blessed  memories  are  linked  with  the  mother, 
even  in  her 

"Reverence  and  chidr  days  !'* 

What  a  multitude  of  sanctifying  associations  surround  her,  and 
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make  her  lovely,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  grave !  Is  there  not 
a  heauty  and  a  charm  in  that  matronly  woman  who  is  looking 
fondly  on  the  child  in  her  lap  ?  Is  there  not  a  holy  influence 
around  her,  and  does  not  the  observer  at  once  pronounce  her 
lovely  ?  What !  although  the  line  and  lineaments  of  youth 
are  fled,  Time  has  given  far  more  than  he  has  taken  away. 
And  is  there  not  a  beauty  and  a  charm  in  the  fair  girl  who 
is  kneeling  before  that  matron — her  own  womanly  sympathies 
ust  opening  into  active  life,  as  she  folds  the  plavful  infant  to 
er  bosom  ?  All  are  beautiful :  the  opening  blossom — ^the 
mature  flower — and  the  ripened  fruit ;  and  the  callous  heart 
and  the  sensual  mind,  that  seeks  for  loveliness  as  a  stimulant 
for  passion,  only  shows  that  it  has  no  correct  sense  of  beauty. 
'•—Monthly  Magazine,  * 

Permanent  Beauty  is  not  that  which  consists  of  sym- 
metry of  form,  dignity  of  mien,  gracefulness  of  motion,  love- 
liness of  colour,  regularity  of  features,  goodliness  of  com- 
plexion, or  cheerfulness  of  countenance,  because  age  and 
disease,  to  which  all  are  liable,  and  from  which  none  are 
exempt,  will  sooner  or  later  destroy  all  these.  That  alone  is 
permanent  beauty  which  arises  from  the  purity  of  the  mind, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  heart,  the  agreeableness  of  the  man- 
ners, and  chasteness  of  the  conversation.  If  the  outward 
form  be  handsome,  it  appears  to  greater  advantage ;  and  if  it 
be  not  so,  it  is  as  easily  discerned,  and  as  justly  appreciated. 
That  "  ornament'*  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the 
sight  of  God  is  of  great  price,  ought  to  be  so  in  the  judgment 
of  men. — My  DauglUer's  Book, 

Essay  on  Beauty. — Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plainly 
set ;  and  surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though 
not  of  delicate  features ;  and  that  hath  rather  dignity  of  pre- 
sence, than  beauty  of  aspect ;  neither  is  it  almost  seen,  that 
very  beautiful  persons  are  otherwise  of  great  virtue ;  as  if 
nature  were  ratner  busy  not  to  err,  than  in  labour  to  produce 
excellency :  and  therefore  they  prove  accomplished)  but  not  of 
great  spirit;  and  study  rather  behaviour  than  virtue.  But 
this  holds  not  always  :  for  Augustus  Ceesar,  Titus  Vespasianus, 
Philippi  le  Bel  of  France,  Edward  the  Fourth  of  England, 
Alcibiades  of  Athens,  Ismael  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  were  all 
high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet  the  most  beautiful  men  of  their 
times.  In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour ; 
and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion  more  than  that  of 
favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture  can- 
not express ;  no,  nor  the  nrst  sight  of  the  life.  There  is  no 
excellent  beauty  that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the  pro- 
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S^rtion.  A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles,  or  Alhert 
urer,  trifled  most;  whereof  the  one  would  make  a  per- 
sonage hy  geometrical  proportions  :  the  other,  hy  taking 
the  best  parts  of  divers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent.  Such 
personages,  I  think,  would  please  nobody  but  the  painter  who 
made  them :  not  but  I  think  a  painter  may  make  an  almost 
perfect  face  ;  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity  (as 
a  musician  that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music),  and  not  by 
rule«  A  man  shall  see  faces,  and,  if  you  examine  them  part 
by  part,  you  shall  find  never  a  good ;  and  yet  altogether  do 
well.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in 
decent  motion,  certainly  it  is  no  marvel,  though  persons  in 
years  seem  many  times  more  amiable :  *'  pulchrorum  autnm- 
nus  pulcher  ;**  for  no  youth  can  be  comely  but  by  pardon,  and 
considering  the  youth  as  to  make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is 
as  summer-fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot  last ; 
and  for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an  age 
a  little  out  of  countenance ;  but  yet  certainly,  again,  if  it 
light  well,  it  maketh  virtue  shine  and  vices  blush.  L. 
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Whilst  tby  lot  in  life  is'sorroir. 
Canst  thou  ask  why  I  am  sad  ? 

Learn  a  smile  from  Joy  to  borrow. 
And  thou  then  shalt  see  me  glad. 

Whilst  the  tear  of  grief  is  starting 

In  thine  eye,  can  I  be  gay? 
Think'st  thou  from  that  tear  departing, 

I  can  turn  unmor'd  away  ? 

Whilst  a  cloud  is  hanging  o'er  thee, 

My  heaven  still  is  overcast. 
Let  the  sky  be  bright  before  thee, 

Ev'ry  storm  from  mine  has  pass'd. 

Only  let  me  see  thee  smiling. 
Let  me  wipe  that  tear  away  ; 

That  smile,  e'en  care  itself  beguiling. 
Shall  chase  my  ev'ry  gloom  away. 
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ON  WOMEN, 

IN  REGARD  TO  THEIR  TREATMENT  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  THEIR 

COUNTRY. 


Tbey  do  take  who  have  the  power ; 

And  they  do  keep  who  can.  Old  Song. 

Among  other  superiorities  that  this  country  claims  ahove  the 
surrounding  nations,  that  of  its  treatment  of  women  is  one  of 
her  proudest,  and,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  her  least  merited. 
It  seems  a  notion  amons  us  that  because  we  do  not  treat  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  earm  after  the  example  of  the  Turks  or 
South-Sea  Islanders,  where  women  are  either  caf  ed  as  in- 
struments of  pleasure,  or  retained  as  mere  domestic  drudges, 
that  our  nation  gives  proof  of  ^eat  intellectuality  and  more 
than  ordinary  generosity  of  feeung.  It  will  be  our  object  in 
this  essay  to  prove,  that  women,  even  in  this  boasted  and 
civilized  country,  are  regarded  altogether  as  inferior  beings, 
and  that  every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural  inequality  of 
their  sex,  by  impartial  laws,  and  unworthy  judgments  of 
society,  when  that  sex  is  the  subject  of  their  operation. 

One  of  the  iirst  principles  of  nature,  is  for  man  to  form  that 
combination  with  nis  friend  which  will  yield  him  the  greatest 
advantage  or  protection.  The  weak  naturally  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  the  strong,  for  nature  never  intended  that  the  power 
of  one  individual  should  be  enjoyed  by  him  alone :  she  enaowed 
him  with  her  gifts  in  trust  for  his  fellow  creatures.  It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  she  made  woman  the 
weaker  creature,  and  gave  her  the  more  inspiring  charms, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  into  life  and  energy,  and  exercising, 
tlie  more  powerful  faciuties,  of  her  favoured  creature,  man. 
How  the  latter  has  redeemed  the  pledge  of  his  birth,  and  the 
possession  of  his  power  imposed,  we  are  now  about  to  ex- 
amine. Is  it  by  permitting  physical  power  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  moral  right?  Is  it  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  thing  that  he  was  bom  to  protect, 
and  promoting  customs,  and  enacting  laws,  that  only  evince 
his  own  superiority,  and  the  female's  deficiencies  ?  That  such 
has  been  his  performance  of  the  duty  that  nature  imposed  on 
him,  an  examination  into  the  laws  and  customs  of  all  the 
different  countries  in  the  world,  will  in  some  degree  testify : 
and  in  none  so  strikingly  as  in  our  "  own  beloved  Albion, '* 
that  country  which  is  held  up  as  a  paragon  for  the  example 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  where  women  are  supposed  to  be 
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estimated  as  nothing  short  of  celestial  beings ;  or  only  re- 
garded as  creatures  of  life,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  adora* 
tion  that  can  exist  beneath  Heaven;  for  the  best  criterion 
that  a  nation  can  afford  of  its  internal  worth  and  character, 
is  the  light  in  which  they  estimate  the  female.  For  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  let  us  look  around  to  the  world.  In  a 
neighbouring  nation,  they  are  thought  frivolous  and  heartless 
beings,  as  mere  playthmgs,  or  instruments  to  display  their 
vanity  and  conceit.  What  character  does  that  nation  bear, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  remainder  of  that  quarter  of  the 
world?  In  Turkey,  and  in  the  East,  where  they  are  caged 
like  singing  birds,  and  treated  as  the  mere  toys  of  sensuahty, 
as  we  would  treasiure  wine  in  our  cellar,  not  for  its  internal 
worth,  but  for  the  mere  gratification  it  affords;  where  is  there 
a  nation  that  groans  so  heavily  beneath  the  chains  of  despotic 
tyranny,  as  tnat  "  land  of  the  East.  V*  In  short,  whatever 
country  we  examine,  we  shall  find,  that  the  higher  females 
are  estimated,  the  greater  that  country  floiuishes  in  its  com- 
merce, its  internal  wealth,  its  arts,  and  the  world's  good 
opinion ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  discover,  that  the 
wilder  a  nation  is,  the  more  savage  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
least  enjoying  of  the  comforts  of  Ufe,  the  worse  its  females 
will  be  found  to  be  treated,  and  their  worth  the  least  estimated 
in  the  minds  (if  we  allow  them  to  have  such)  of  the  opposite  sex. 

But  we  have  no  occasion  to  travel  from  home  for  examples : 
a  glance  at  our  own  laws,  and  the  customs  of  our  society,  will 
prove  the  fact  of  our  position,  that  by  those  women  are  regarded 
altogether  as  inferior  beings;  and  tnat  these  laws  and  customs, 
instead  of  remedying  the  defect,  that  nature  was  pleased  to 
make  inherent  to  the  weaker  sex,  have  only  shown  their  par- 
tiality by  rendering  such  inequalities  stUl  greater. 

To  begin  with  our  laws,  that  boasted  bwwaik  of  an  English 
man's  (for  they  do  not  extend  in  general  to  females)  rights  and 
liberties.  The  first  and  most  manifest  injustice  towards  the 
female  begins  at  the  moment  of  her  birth,  and  that  is  the 
system  of  inheritance  by  primogeniture,  whose  leading  feature 
is  to  prefer  all  males  to  females.  Thus,  if  a  father  dies,  and 
leaves  six  grown-up  daughters,  and  one  son,  that  son  imme* 
diately  becomes  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  property  his  father 
died  possessed  of;*  in  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  his  sisters, 
who  perhaps  are  cast  adrift  on  the  world,  while  he  may  be  still 
in  his  cradle.    The  circumstances  from  which  this  law  origi- 

*  This  it  must  be  understood,  only  comprehends  reeU  property, 
such  as  land,  houses,  and  estates,  while  the  personal  property,  such 
as  furniture,  money,  and  whatever  is  moveable>  is  divided  equally 
among  the  sisters. — Ed. 
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nated,  perhaps  rendered  it  at  that  time  a  wise  and  useful  one. 
The  time  of  its  commencement,  was  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
civilization,  when  the  possession  of  property  incurred  wiUi  it  a 
duty  of  serving  personallyin  the  wars,  and  assisting  the  military 
strength  of  the  country.  The  proprietor  was  styled  the  hrdf 
and  ms  tenants,  or  servants,  the  vauak.  None  of  the  property 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  female :  it  was  a  physical  impos- 
sibility  that  she  could  be  of  service  to  her  sovereign,  or  that 
she  would  have  that  command  over  her  dependents  as  would 
compel  them.  But  when  the  duty  has  ceased  to  exist,  we  would 
ask,  why  does  the  law  that  compelled  that  duty,  stiU  remain  ? 

Another  most  unjust  and  unjustifiable  distinction,  and  which 
thoroughly  shows  the  difference  our  law  allows  between  the  two 
sexes,  by  balancing  their  individual  lives,  and  considering  the 
man  the  most  worthy,  and  his  loss  the  greatest  and  most  irre- 
parable to  society.  If  a  man  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  kill 
his  wife,  it  is  thought  no  more  of  than  were  he  to  kill  a  straneer. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  wife  to  sacrifice  the  husband  to 
her  passions,  the  crime  would  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  more 
heinous,  that  she  would  be  visited  with  the  severest  punish- 
ment the  law  can  inflict,  the  same  as  if  she  had  murdered  the 
king;  the  homicide  of  her  husband  being  not  considered  in  the 
light  of  murder  only,  but  in  the  darker,  and,  in  the-  eyes  of  the 
law,  more  heinous  crime  of  High  Treason.  Till  within  the  last 
forty  years,  for  every  species  of  treason,  that  did  not  approach  in 
magnitude  of  crime  to  HigkTreaaon,  the  punishment  of  the  man 
was  to  be  hanged,  while  that  of  the  woman,  in  compassion,  we 
suppose,  to  her  acknowledged  bodily  and  mental  inferiority,  was 
to  he  Burned  Alive  !  Tnis  stigma,  by  an  act  of  the  late  king*s 
reign,  is  fortunately  no  longer  on  our  national  character.  Only 
equal  in  justice  and  barbarity  to  this  law,  was  that  which  for- 
merly existed,  of  denying  to  all  females  benefit  of  clergy, 
which  had  the  effect  of  depriving  them  of  life,  for  those  crimes 
that  the  opposite  sex  would  be  only  branded  in  the  han^,  or 
receive  a  few  months'  imprisonment  for. 

All  a  woman's  personal  property  at  her  marriage  hecomes 
solely  her  husband*s;  and  what  landed  property  she  may  pos- 
sess, he  has  during  their  marriage  the  enjoyment  of;  and  at  his 
death,  if  he  leave  a  heir,  she  only  receives  a  partial  benefit,  by 
being  entitled  to  her  dower,  which  she  would  be  were  there  no 
heir. 

Now,  though  the  woman  is  deprived  of  every  liberty,  and 
every  dominion  of  property,  by  her  marriage,  does  she  acquire 
any  thing  by  it?  We  answer, — ^none  whatever.  For  Uiose 
restrictions  that  are  put  upon  her  are  not  to  her  advantage.  A 
wife,  though  she  gives  every  shilling  to  her  husband,  cannot 
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take  ohe  from  him.  The  pittance  she  has  gained  hy  "the 
sweat  of  her  brow"  is  his,  and  no  power  can  wrest  it  from  him. 
She  cannot  in  any  way  make  him  liable,  while  he  provides  her 
with  the  scanty  necessaries  of  life,  with  a  single  debt ;  nor  is 
she  in  a  situation  to  be  liable  to  one  herself;  which  renders 
this  latter  situation  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 

Now,  although  the  possession  of  property  renders  a  woman 
liable  to  all  the  taxes  and  impositions  that  it  subjects  the  oppo- 
site sex  to,  yet  it  alters  none  of  the  liberties  it  confers  on  the 
favoured  subject.  It  is,  as  a  learned  judge  observes,  "  taxa- 
tion without  representation."  In  proof  of  which,  a  woman  may 
have  property  enough  to  qualify  her  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  she  is  not  allowed  so  much  as  to  vote  for  one  !  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  Generals,  Lawgivers,  and  Senators  in  petti- 
coats, but  really  the  distinction  is  too  manifestly  unjust. 

But  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  grand  climax  of  the  injus- 
tices that  are  heaped  on  this  unfortunate  sex :  there  is  one, 
which  even  the  cold,  calculating  head  of  the  financier,  and  tlie 
hollow-heartednesB  of  the  libertine,  will  allow  as  fragrant. 
What  recompence  has  the  father  bestowed  on  him  for  the  wil- 
ful seduction  of  his  child  ?  What  punishment  can  the  unhappy 
wretch  herself  call  down  on  the  head  of  her  debauchee?  The 
father  nHist  first  of  all  bring  his  child  into  a  court  of  justice  as 
his  servant,  prove  her  having  committed  menial  offices ;  and 
the  daughter,  to  obtain  justice,  must  be  placed  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, and  confess  her  oum  shame  !  Good  heavens !  with 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  what  could  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  be  dreaming  of,  when  he  asserted,  '<  How  great  a  fa- 
vourite the  female  sex  is  with  the  laws  of  England.'' 
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Calm  was  my  bosom,  as  the  waveless  deep ; 
Still  as  the  chamber  of  forgetful  sleep ; — 
Almost  my  flattered  heart  believed  its  lot. 
That  love  and  Petrarch  were,  at  once,  forgot. — 

*  The  loves  of  Petrarch  and  Laura  are  too  well  known  to  need 
much  observation.  At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  their 
unfortunate  passion,  Laura  was  the  wife  of  one  Hughes  de  Sade, 
but  that  passion,  however  criminal  in  its  rise,  was  never  indulged 
in  guilt. 

The  subject  of  the  present  epistle  is  in  reply  to  one  supposed  to 
have  been  written  to  her  by  Petrarch,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in 
a  collection  of  poems  written  by  Mr.  James,  published  in  1808. 
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Yes,  yes ;  how  vainly  did  thy  Laura  deem 
That  love  had  vanished  like  a  pleasing  dream ; 
Which,  while  its  visions  o'er  my  mem'ry  bum, 
I  cherish 'd  stiU,  but  dreaded  its  return. — 
Vainly  I  hoped^ — oblivion  o'er  the  past, 
The  lover  to  the  wife  might  yield  at  last ; 
That  all  the  errors  of  my  passion's  dream,  ^ 
Petrarch  forgotten — duty  might  redeem. — 

Thy  fond  epistle  comes ! — and  ah !  no  more 

My  bosom  sleeps ; — ^its  dream  of  peace  is  o*er. — 

"  What  !'*  do  I  hear  thee  ardently  exclaim, 

"  Can  words  which,  form'd  in  pure  affection,  came 

Warm  from  my  heart ;  a  heart  too,  such  as  mine  ; 

My  sigh,  would  fain  have  wafted  into  thine  ; — 

Can  they  destroy  my  dearest  Laura's  rest ; 

Or  banish  peace  one  moment  from  her  breast? — 

Then  must  my  notes  indeed  for  ever  cease, 

Since  Petrarch's  pleasures  woimd  his  Laura*s  peace  ! ' 

No,  no  I  my  Petrarch — rase  the  stem  decree, 

Laura  still  cherishes  each  word  from  thee  ! 

Yet,  how  to  answer  ? — or  to  answer  not  ? 

(Hate  is  less  keen,  than  is — to  be  forgot) — 

How  shall  I  tell  ?  or  how  the  thought  conceal. 

Of  one  who  would  not  wound,  yet  dares  not  heal  ? — - 

By  fate  another's,  pledg'd  at  Heaven*s  throne, 

I  blush  to  name  what  still  with  pride  I  own. — 

May  I  declare  it,  nor  offend  above? — 

I  honour  him,  but  Petrarch  still  I  love ! 

Sade  has  the  hand  this  feeble  verse  that  writes ; 

But  thou  the  heart  that  ardently  indites  f — 

O,  hard  decree  of  Destiny  severe. 

Thus  to  contract  enjoyment's  narrow  sphere  ! — - 

Why  was  I  given,  ere  my  will  could  choose. 
Or  passion  knew  the  gem  it  had  to  lose  ? 
Why  was  I  led,  untutor'd  as  the  dove, 
To  be  united,  ere  I  knew  to  love. 
To  one  my  heart  ne'er  craved  dominion  o*er. 
And  ripening  passion  still  refused  the  more  ? — 
O,  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  be  bless'd 
By  him  I  loved,  to  be-ador'd,  caress'd, — 
Instead  of  forcing  nature  still  to  cloy 
On  heartless,  soulless  scenes  of  frigid  joy ; 
To  join  heart — soul,  in  one  embrace  of  bliss, 
Nor  think  of  other  worlds  enjoying  this !— 
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What  has  thy  Laura  writ?  her  own  disgrace — 
Yet  love  forbids,  what  virtue  bids  me  rase  I 
Yes ;  let  it  pass— receive  it  as  thou  wilt ; 
It  speaks  Section  more  than  taints  of  guilt ! 

But  ah !  no  more  let  thought  roam  wildly  free ; 
Nor  Fancy  muse  on  scenes — that  must  not  be. — 
Let  sad  reality  my  mind  restore 
To  that  which  is,  or — that  which  is  no  more. — 

If  sad  to  thee  the  well -remembered  hour,* 

When  first  my  heart  reclaim'd  its  rifled  pow  r 

Within  my  breast,  how  doubly  sad  to  me 

Must  that  still  cherished  recollection  be ! 

Source  of  my  ev'ry  woe, — my  tearful  eyes— 

My  virtuous  struggles — and  my  guilty  sighs — 

When  first  my  Petrarch's  form  in  rapture  stole 

My  thoughts  from  prayer,  and  from  Heav'n  my  soul  !- 

Yes, — virtue,  honour,  faith,  all  loudly  say, 

I  should  abhor  the  memory  of  that  day : 

Yet  must  affection  still  the  truth  confess. 

When  I  would  rise  to  curse — I  kneel  and  bless ! — 

Say,  could  the  years  their  currents  backward  trace, 
And  eveiy  record  of  their  course  erase ; 
Could  ardent  prayer,  or  e*en  a  wish,  restore 
Those  hours  of  tranquil  innocence,  before 
Thy  form  I  saw ;  and  give  me  power  to  fly 
The  lightning  glances  of  my  Petrarch's  eye; — 
Letting  the  moments  fleet  as  they  had  flown, 
And  Petrarch  be  to  Laura  still  unknown  ! — 
That  wish  would  linger  on  my  lips,  until 
Death  should  forestall  the  purpose  of  my  will ! — 

Too  soon  shall  speed  the  sure  unerring  lot, 
When  Petrarch,  Laura — all — ^must  be  forgot ! — 
Yet  why  too  soon  ? — since  Hope,  tho'  withered  here, 
Stills  blooms  in  prospect  of  another  sphere ; 
And  whispers  to  my  fond  enraptur'd  soul. 
That,  free  from  custom  and  the  world  s  control. 
Each  early  tie,  but  that  of  love,  shall  cease, 
And  hearts  here  sever'd  there  be  join'd  in  peace ; 


•  In  Petrarch's   epistle  alluding  to  their  first  meeting  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Clair  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1327,  he  says, 
O  time  for  ever  dear,  tho'  mark'd  by  woe, 
Afflictive  source  of  all  the  griefs  I  know. 
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For  ever  and  for  ever  there  to  reign, 
Uncloy'd  by  pleasiire,  and  unknown  to  priin  ? 
I  must  no  more — less  welcome  duties  wait, 
Demand  me  hence,  and  I  obey  my  fate — 
Though  but  half  told  the  dictates  of  my  heart, — 
Howe'er  reluctant,  still  I  must  depart ; — 
For  weary  hours  my  irksome  task  must  be. 
To  join  my  lord,  yet  think  alone  of  thee ! — 
Adieu! — thy  heart,  no  longer  fondly  blind, 
Shall  dare  to  think  thy  Laura  still  unkind ! — 


MRS.  HANNAH  MORE. 


The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  has 
been  recently  put  up  in  Wrington  Church.  Its  form  and 
ornaments  are  Gothic,  the  material  is  the  finest  white  marble, 
and  the  design  is  truly  chaste  and  elgant.  It  bears  upon  it  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
HANNAH  MORE. 


She  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  a.  d. 
1745,  and  died  at  Clifton,  September  7th,  a.  d.  1833. 

Endowed  with  great  intellectual  powers, 

and  early  distinguished  by  the  success 

of  her  literary  labours, 

she  entered  the  world  under  circumstances 

tending  to  fix  her  affections  on  its  vanities  ; 

but  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ 

to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  end  of  human  existence, 

she  chose  the  better  part, 

and  consecrated  her  time  and  talents 

to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures, 

in  a  life  of  practical  piety  and  diffusive  beneficence. 

Her  numerous  writings  in  support  of  religion  and  order, 

at  a  crisis  when  both  were  rudely  assailed, 

were  equally  edifying  to  readers  of  all  classes, 

at  once  delighting  the  wise 

and  instructing  the  ignorant  and  simple. 

In  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 
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beloved  by  her  friends  and  venerated  by  the  public, 

she  closed  her  career  of  usefulness, 

in  humble  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  God, 

through  faith  in  the  merits  of  her  Redeemei. 

Her  mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  a  vault  in  this  church- 
yard, which  also  contains  those  of  her  four  sisters, 
who  resided  with  her  at  Barley  Wood,  in  this  parish, 
her  favourite  abode,  and  who  actively  co-operated  in  her 

unwearied  acts  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Mary  More  died  ISth  April,  1813,  aged  75  years. 
Elizabeth  More  died  14th  June,  1816,  aged  76  years. 
Sarah  More  died  17th  May,  1817,  aged  74  years. 
Martha  More  died  14th  September,  18 19,  aged  69  years. 

This  monument  is  erected  out  of  a  subscription 

for  a  public  memorial  to  Hannah  More, 

of  which  the  greater  proportion  is  devoted  to  the  erection 

of  a  school  in  the  populous  and  destitute  out-parish  of 

St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  Bristol, 

to  the  better  endowment  of  whose  district  church 

she  bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  property. 
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The  following  stanzas,  which  form  the  introduction  to  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  Italian  story,  are  amongst  the  most  beauti- 
ful that  have  ever  been  produced  by  their  accomphshed  autho- 
ress. The  story  is  the  history  of  a  beautiful  Italian  lady,  con- 
fined by  her  husband  from  jealousy,  in  the  Maremma,  or  rcjdon 
of  Malaria,  and  gradually  perishing  from  the  influence  of  the 
fatal  atmosphereof  that  luxuriant  but  unhealthy  region. — Ed. 

There  are  bright  scenes  beneath  Italian  skies. 
Where  glowing  suns  their  purest  light  difiuse, 

Uncultured  flowers  in  wild  profusion  rise, 
And  nature  lavishes  her  warmest  hues ; 

But  trust  thou  not  her  smiles,  her  balmy  breath,—* 

Away !  her  charms  are  but  the  pomp  of  death ! 

He  in  the  vine-clad  bowers  unseen  is  dwelling. 

Where  the  cool  shade  its  freshness  round  thee  throws ; 

His  voice,  in  every  perfumed  zephyr  swelling, 
With  gentlest  whispers  lures  thee  to  repose; 

And  the  soft  sounds  that  through  the  foliage  sigh, 

But  woo  thee  still  to  slumber  and  to  die. 
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My&terious  danger  lurks  a  syren  there, — 
Not  robed  in  terrors,  or  announced  in  gloom, — 

But  stealing  o'er  thee  in  the  scented  air, 

And  veiled  in  flowers,  that  smile  to  deck  thy  tomb ; 

How  may  we  deem,  amidst  their  bright  array, 

That  heaven  and  earth  but  flatter  to  oetray  ? 

Sunshine  and  bloom,  and  verdure !  Can  it  be, 
That  these  but  charm  us  with  destructive  wiles  ? 

Where  shall  we  turn,  O  nature  I  if  in  thee 
Danger  is  mask'd  in  beauty — death  in  smiles^ 

Oh !  still  the  Circe  of  that  fatal  shore, 

Where  she,  the  Sun's  bright  daughter,  dwelt  of  yore  ? 

There,  year  by  year,  that  secret  peril  spreads, 

Disguised  in  loveliness,  its  baleful  reign, 
And  viewless  blights  o'er  many  a  landscape  sheds ; — 

Gay  with  the  riches  of  the  south  in  vain, 
O'er  fairy  towers,  and  palaces  of  state, 
Passing  unseen,  to  leave  them  desolate. 

And  pillar*d  halls,  whose  airy  colonades 

Were  form'd  to  echo  music's  choral  tune. 
Are  silent  now,  amidst  deserted  shades, 
•  Peopled  by  sculpture's  graceful  forms  alone ; — 
And  fountains  dash,  unheard,  by  lone  alcoves. 
Neglected  temples,  and  forsaken  groves. 

And  there,  where  marbled  nymphs,  in  beauty  gleaming, 
Midst  the  deep  shades  of  plane  and  c}rpress  rise, 

By  wave  or  grot,  might  Fancy  linger,  dreaming 
Of  old  Arcadia's  woodland  deities. 

Wild  visions ! — there  no  sylvan  powers  convene. 

Death  reigns  the  genius  of  the  Elysian  scene. 

Ye  too,  illustrious  hills  of  Rome,  that  bear 

Traces  of  mightier  beings  on  yoiu:  brow, 
O'er  you  that  subtle  spirit  of  the  air 

Extends  the  desert  of  his  empire  now ; 
Broods  o'er  the  wrecks  of  altar,  fane,  and  dome. 
And  makes  the  Csssars'  halls  his  ruin'd  home. 

Youth,  valour,  beauty,  oft  have  felt  his  power. 
His  crown *d  and  chosen  victims — o'er  their  lot 

Hath  fond  aflection  wept — each  blighted  flower 
In  turn  was  loved  and  moum'd,  and  is  forgot. 

But  one  who  perished  left  a  tale  of  woe, 

Meet  for  as  deep  a  sigh  as  pity  c^n  bestow. 

M^s.  Hemans 
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THE  UNITED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

The  United  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  forms 
"  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land/'  though  all  other 
sects  are  tolerated.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1800, 
at  the  Union  of  Ireland,  that  the  two  churches,  in  government, 
faith,  and  worship,  hecame  legally  united. 

Our  exalted  and  sacred  church  dates  its  origin  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Henry  VIII.  cast  off  the 
Pope's  authority,  and  took  upon  him  the  title  oi*'  Head  of  the 
Church,*'  as  he  had  been  previously  dignified  by  his  Holiness 
with  that  of  ''Defender  of  the  Faith.**  The  last  of  these 
titles,  which  are  hereditary  in  the  Crown  of  England,  was 
obtained  as  a  reward  for  a  book  the  king  had  written  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  against  Luther's  book,  "  Of  the  Captivitv 
of  Babylon."  The  first  title  was  an  assumed  one ;  but  ulti- 
mately obtained  legal  sanction  by  the  consent  of  the  nation  at 
large  ;  taken  up  because  the  pope  refused  to  sanction  Henry's 
Divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  his  affections  having  been 
transferred  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  took  upon  himself  to  annul  the  former  marriage, 
was  solemnly  condemned  by  the  pope;  and  Henry,  out  of 
revenge,  annulled  his  connection  with,  and  threw  off  his  obe- 
dience to,  the  papal  see.  He  became  *^  supreme  head"  of  the 
church,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  church  of 
England.  Its  principles,  however,  are  grounded  on  those  of 
the  Reformation,  having,  in  many  respects,  a  resemblance  to 
the  Lutheran  tenets  and  practice. 

The  religious  tenets  or  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  are 
to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Homilies,  consisting  of  short  moral 
and  doctrinal  discourses,  and  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
which,  with  the  three  Creeds  and  Cathechism,  are  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Concerning  some  of  the 
doctrines  professed  by  the  church  of  England,  her  members 
are  not  of  the  same  opinion :  a  large  majority  of  the  clerej 
insisting  that  the  church  [is  not  Calvlnistic,  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  irresistible  grace,  and  the  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints ;  whilst  a  very  respectable  and  in- 
creasing part  of  the  clergy  and  lait^  maintain,  that  the  17th 
article  plainly  asserts  the  great  and  important  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, as  taught  by  Calvin  and  the  first  reformers.  The 
"  controversial  disputes  which  this  difference  of  construction 
put  upon  the  articles  have  tended  to  increase  the  number  of 
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dissenters,  whose  interests  are  promoted  by  that  of  the  clergy 
usually  denominated  Calvinbtic,  or  evangeueal. 

The  great  Earl  of  Chatham  said  openly  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  we  have  **  a  Popish  liturgy,  a  Calvinistic 
creed,  and  an  Arminian  clergy  :**  since  that  time,  the  clergy 
are  many  of  them  become  professors  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines ;  and,  perhaps,  on  a  rigid  examination  of  the  Articles, 
Homilies,  ana  Prayers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  any  other 
construction  upon  many  parts  of  them,  particularly  of  the 
17th  article. 

Leaving  this  point,  respecting  the  Calvinism  or  Armeni- 
anism  of  the  church  of  England,  to  be  decided  amongst  the 
members  themselves,  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader  an  impar- 
tial account  of  her  doctrines,  worship,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
collected,  as  they  ought  to  be,  from  those  acknowledged  for- 
mularies, and  standards  of  fidth,  the  book  of  Homilies,  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  including  the  thirty-nine  Articles, 
the  Liturgy,  Sec.  and  such  other  works  of  authority  as  are 
usually  referred  to  on  this  subject. 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  demed,  that  the  Liturgy  abounds 
with  the  purest  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith.  The  language  breathes  the 
highest  s{>irit  of  piety,  often  in  a  style  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  afiecting  pathos.  In  it  are  found  some  of  the  very  best 
specimens  of  our  English  style  of  composition. 

In  laying  before  the  reader  an  account  of  the  general  con- 
tents of  this  excellent  book,  little  more  need  be  done,  than  to 
give  a  faithful  analysis  of  a  work  latelv  published  by  a  pious 
and  sensible  layman,  Mr.  Henry  Jenkm,  whose  book  entitled 
*'  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  explained"  &c. 
may  be  justly  considered  as  the  churchman's  guide  to  the 
worship  and  doctrines  of  the  establishment,  being  a  succinct 
and  excellent  summary  of  every  thing  of  a  purely  doctrinal 
and  devotional  nature  found  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.* 

*^  Before  the  Reformation,"  says  Mr.  Jenkin,  '*  the  liturgy 
was  only  in  Latin,  being  a  collection  of  prayers,  made  up 


*  Mr.  Jenkin's  book  is  the  more  to  be  admired  as  it  comes  from 
the  pen  of  one  whom  the  most  fastidious  or  cynical  cannot  accuse 
of  being  influenced  by  any  sordid  views  in  its  publication.  The 
author  has  no  valuable  "  Uving"  to  expect — ^no  "  lawn  sleeves"  to 
aspire  to: — his  only  recompense  is  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
science, and  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  brethren  of  the  church 
of  England. 
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partly  of  some  ancient  forms  used  in  the  primitive  church,  and 
partly  of  some  others  of  a  later  origin,  accommodated  to  the 
superstitions  which  had  hy  various  means  heen  introduced  by 
degrees  into  the  church  of  Rome,  and  from  thence  derived  to 
other  churches  in  communion  vdth  her ;  like  what  we  may 
see  in  the  present  Roman  Breviary  and  Missal :  and  these 
being  estabhshed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  canons  of 
the  church,  no  other  could  be  publicly  made  use  of;  but  when 
the  nation,  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  was  disposed  to 
a  reformation,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  correct  and  amend 
these  offices ;  and  not  only  to  have  the  service  of  the  church 
in  the  English,  or  vulgar  tongue,  but  also  to  render  the  Divine 
Service  more  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  church  in  the  best  and  purest 
ages  of  Christianity:  in  which  reformation  they  proceeded 
gradually,  according  as  they  were  able. 

**  And,  first,  the  Convocation  appointed  a  committee  (a.d< 
1537)  to  compose  a  book,  which  was  called.  The  godly  and 
pious  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  ;  containing  a  declaration 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  &c. ;  which  book  was  again  published  a.d. 
1540  and  1543,  with  corrections  and  alterations.  In  the  year 
1547,  Dec.  2,  being  the  first  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
Convocation  declared  the  opinion  nuUo  reclamante,  that  the 
Communion  ought  to  be  administered  to  all  persons  under 
both  kinds.  Afterwards,  a  committee  of  bishops,  and  other 
learned  divines,  was  appointed,  to  compose  An  uniform  Order 
of  Communion,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Use  of  the  Primitive  Church,  In  order  to  this,  the  committee 
repaired  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  in  a  few  days  drew  up  that 
form,  which  is  printed  in  Bishop  Sparrow's  collection,  and 
was  brought  into  use  the  next  year.  The  same  persons  were 
also  empowered,  by  a  new  commission,  to  prepare  themselves 
to  enter  upon  a  yet  more  noble  work ;  and  in  a  few  months' 
time  finished  the  whole  Liturgy,  which  was  set  forth  by  the 
common  agreement  and  full  assent  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  two  Convocations  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York. 

'^  The  committee  appointed  to  compose  this  Liturgy  were, 
1.  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  a  principal  hand, 
not  only  in  compiling  the  Liturgy,  but  in  all  the  steps  made 
towards  it. — 2.  Thomas  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely. — 3.  Henry 
Holbech,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. — 4.  George  Day,  Bishop  of 
Chichester. — 5.  John  Skip,  Bishop  of  Hereford.-— 6.  Thomas 
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Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Westminster. — 7.  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  afterwards  of  London.  He  was  esteemed 
the  ablest  man  of  all  that  advanced  the  Reformation,  for  piety, 
learning,  and  solid  judgment.  He  died  a  mar^  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  being  burnt  at  Oxford,  October  16, 1555. — 8. 
Dr.  William  May,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  afterwards 
also  Master  of  Queen's  College,  in  Cambridge. — 9.  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  Dean,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  de- 
prived in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  died  soon 
after. — 10.  Dr.  Simon  Heynes,  Dean  of  Exeter. — 11.  Dr. 
Redmayne,  Master  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster. — 12.  Dr.  John  Richard  Cox,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  Almoner  and  Privy  Councillor  to 
King  Edward  the  Sixth.  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  prefer- 
ments in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  fled  to  Frankfort ;  from 
whence  returning  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely. ~  13.  Dr.  Thomas  Robertson, 
Bishop  of  Leicester. 

«  Thus  the  Liturgy,  compiled  by  mart3rrs  and  confessors, 
together  with  divers  other  learned  bishops  and  divines,  and 
being  revised  and  approved  by  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
clergy  of  both  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  was  then 
con^med  by  the  King,  a.d.  1548,  who  gave  it  this  encomium, 
viz.  tvhich,  at  this  time,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
uniform  agreement,  is  of  them  concludedy  setforthy  ^c. 

**  About  the  end  of  the  year  1550,  or  the  beginning  of  1551, 
some  exceptions  were  taken  at  some  things  in  this  book,  which 
were  thought  to  savour  too  much  of  superstition :  on  which 
account  it  was  again  revised  and  altered,  under  the  inspection 
of  Bucer  and  Mart3rr,  two  foreign  reformers,  and  again  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament :  but  both  this  and  the  former 
Act,  made  in  1548,  were  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Mary.  But  upon  the  succession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
second  book  of  King  Edward  was  again  established,  with 
some  slight  alterations  and  corrections ;  and  in  this  state  the 
Liturgy  continued,  without  any  further  alteration,  until  the 
first  year  of  King  James  the  First,  when  a  few  smaU  altera- 
tions were  made :  and  thus  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  when  the  whole  book  was  again  revised.  The 
commission  for  this  purpose  was  dated  March  25,  1661,  and 
empowered  twelve  bishops  and  twelve  presbyterian  divines  to 
make  such  reasonable  and  necessary  alterations  as  they  might 
jointly  agree  upon.  In  a  word,  the  whole  Liturgy  was  then 
brought  to  the  state  it  now  stands,  and  was  unanimously 
subscribed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  on  Friday, 
December  20,   1661 :  and  being  brought  to  the  House  of 
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Lords  the  March  following,  both  Houses  very  readily  passed 
an  act  for  its  establishment,  when  the  thanks  of  the  Lords 
were  ordered  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  for  the  great  care  and 
industry  shown  in  the  review  of  it." 

Those  parts  of  the  Liturgy  which  are  purely  devotional  are 
purposely  omitted.  The  reader  who  would  see  this  subject 
clearly  explained,  and  brought  into  a  short  compass,  will  do 
well  to  consult  Mr.  Jenkin's  book  just  quoted. 

The  Creed,  commonly  called  the  Apostles*  Creed,  forms  so 
essential  a  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church,  that 
the  following  accoimt  of  it,  from  this  author,  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  churchman,  and  not  displeasing  to  the  dissenter. 

Mr.  Jenkin  asserts,  that  the  genuineness  of  this  creed  may 
be  proved  from  the  imanimous  testimony  of  antiquity,  in  the 
wntings  of  the  fathers,  Clemens  Romanus,  in  his  Epistle 
(a.  d.  65),  saith,  "  that  the  apostles,  having  received  the  gift 
of  tongues,  while  they  were  together,  by  joint  consent  com- 
posed that  Creed,  which  the  church  of  the  faithful  now  holds." 
This  matter  is  largely  set  down  by  Ruffinus,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  and  affirmed,  not  only  by  him, 
but  a  cloud  of  unexceptionable  witnesses,  whose  words  are  too 
long  to  insert,  and  their  names  too  many  to  mention.  Irenaeus, 
Origen,  TertuUian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ruffinus, 
and  many  other  orthodox  fathers,  whose  testimonies  will  show 
that  this  Creed  was  composed  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
has  been  received  as  such  by  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
Christians,  from  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  faith  down 
to  the  present  time.  In  a  word,  the  ancients  quote  the  Creed 
as  well  as  Scripture  to  confute  heresies,  and  seem  to  have 
given  it  the  same  honour,  because  it  is  indeed  the  same 
thing ;  called,  therefore,  the  compendium  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  epitome  of  holy  writ. 

St.  Augustine,  writing  on  the  Creed,  has  the  following  re- 
mark : — "  Say  your  Creed  daily,  morning  and  evening,  to 
God.  Say  not,  I  said  it  yesterday,  I  have  said  it  to-day 
already;  say  it  again — say  it  every  day:  guard  yourselves 
with  your  faith ;  and  if  the  adversary  assault  you,  let  the  re- 
deemed know,  that  he  ought  to  meet  him  with  the  banner  of 
the  cross  and  the  shield  of  faith," 

St.  Chrysostom,  also,  on  the  same  subject,  saith,  "  Faith 
is  rightly  called  a  shield,  for  as  a  shield  is  carried  before  the 
body  to  defend  it,  so  is  faith  to  the  soul ;  for  all  things  yield  to 
that :  this  is  our  victory  whereby  we  overcome  the  world,  even 
our  faith, — John,  v.  4.  Therefore  we  ought  to  look  well  to 
our  faith,  and  be  careful  to  keep  that  entire,  and  to  guard  our 
souls  constantly  with  it." 
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When  the  worshippers  in  the  church  of  England  come  to 
the  second  article  in  this  Creed,  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus 
is  mentioned,  they  make  oheisance,  which  the  chureh  (in  re- 
gard to  that  passage  of  St.  Paul,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow — Phil.  ii.  10,)  expressly  enjoins  in  her 
eighteenth  Canon ;  ordering,  "  that  when  in  time  of  divine 
service  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  he  mentioned,  duly  and  lowly 
reverence  shall  he  done  hy  all  persons  present ;  testifying  hy 
these  outward  gestures  their  inward  humility.  Christian  reso- 
lution, and  due  acknowledgment,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  true  eternal  Son  of  God,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world ; 
in  whom  alone  all  the  mercies,  grace,  and  promises  of  God  to 
mankind,  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully  and 
wholly  comprised."  Again,  according  to  the  Ruhric,  it  is  to 
he  repeated  standing,  to  signify  our  resolution  to  stand  up 
holdly  in  the  defence  of  it.  As  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  it  is 
said,  the  nobles  used  formerly  to  draw  their  swords,  in  token 
that,  if  there  was  occasion,  they  would  defend  and  seal  the 
truth  of  it  with  their  blood. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  with  what  ingenuity  a  good 
churchman  can  treat  the  unfortunate  Creed  of  St,  Athanasius, 
as  it  is  called.  Mr.  Jenkin  thus  labours  to  explain  its  doc- 
trine, and  to  reconcile  its  damnatory  clauses  to  his  own  liberal 
and  benevolent  spirit : — 

"  Instead  of  the  shorter  Creed  of  the  Apostles,  upon  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  twelve  other  festivals,  one  in  each  month,  the 
church  appoints  that  we  use  the  Creed  of  St  Athanasius,  which 
more  largely  explains  the  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
Christ's  incarnation.  This  creed  is  presumed  to  contain  the. 
doctrine  of  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  326;  and 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  him  at  Treves,  while  he 
resided  there  in  exile.  As  for  the  matter  of  it,  it  condemns  all 
modern  and  ancient  heresies,  and  is  the  sum  of  all  orthodox 
divinity.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  lived  at  the  same  time, 
in  his  oration  in  praise  of  Athanasius,  calls  it  a  royal  gift, 
which  he  presented  to  the  emperor ;  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
received  with  great  veneration  both  in  the  west  and  east;  and 
was  accepted  as  a  treasure  of  inestimable  price,  by  as  many  as 
had  not  given  up  even  the  ghost  of  belief. 

*'  Some  passages  of  this  Creed  are  found  in  St.  Augustine 
and  some  very  ancient  authors.  The  learned  Usher  men- 
tions an  old  Psalter  once  belonging  to  King  Athelstan  (about 
the  year  924),  in  which  this  Creed  is  called,  *  The  Faith  of 
St.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria.'  It  contradicts  all  those  here- 
sies which  the  Catholic  church  condemned  in  the  primitive 
councils — teaching  us  that  we  must  not  confound  the  persons 
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(witti  Sabellius),  for  there  U  one  person  of  the  Father,  another 
of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  nor  yet  may  we 
divide  the  substance  (with  Arius  and  Eunomius);  for  the 
godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
all  one :  not  only  the  Father  is  God,  but  the  Son  is  God 
(which  Arius  denied),  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  (which  Ma- 
cedonius  would  not  grant)  :  and  yet  it  doth  not  follow  (as  the 
Arians  pretended),  that  there  are  three  Gods. 

"  Again,  as  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  it  declares 
that  he^  is  very  God  of  the  substance  of  his  Father  (against 
Arius,  Samosatenus,  and  Photinus),  and  very  man  of  the  sub- 
stance of  his  mother  (which  ApoUinarius  denied)  ;  of  a  rea- 
sonable soul  (which  the  same  heretic  disowned)  and  human 
flesh  (which  the  Valentinians  allowed  not) ;  and  yet  he  is  not 
two  (as  Nestorius  imagined),  but  one  Christ :  one,  not  by  con- 
fusion of  substance  (as  Eutyches  held)  but  by  unity  of  person. 
These  are  the  chief  heresies ;  and  if  they  were  wrong,  and 
the  Catholic  church,  which  condemned  them,  in  the  right, 
then  this  Creed  is  the  very  quintessence  of  orthodox  divinity ; 
therefore,  if  any  scruple  at  the  denying  salvation  to  such  as 
do  not  believe  these  articles,  let  them  remember,  that  such  as 
hold  any  of  these  fundamental  heresies  are  condemned  in 
Scripture. 

"  But  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  persons,  who  have  a 
notion  that  this  Creed  requires  every  one  to  assent  to,  or  be- 
lieve, every  verse,  on  pain  of  damnation,  and  who  therefore 
(because  it  contains  several  things  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend) scruple  to  repeat  it,  for  fear  they  should  anathema- 
tize themselves,  the  author  offers  the  following  considerations  : 
that,  however  plain  and  agreeable  to  reason  every  verse  in 
this  creed  may  be,  yet  we  are  not  required  to  believe  the 
whole  on  pain  of  condemnation  ;  for  all  that  is  required  of  us, 
as  necessary  to  salvation,  is,  that  before  all  things  we  hold  the 
Catholic  faith ;  and  the  Catholic  faith  is  explained  to  be  this, 
that  we  worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity, 
neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  the  substance  : 
this,  therefore,  is  declared  necessary  to  be  believed.  But  all 
that  follows,  from  hence  to  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  is  only 
brought  in  as  a  proof  and  illustration  of  it;  and  therefore 
requires  our  assent  no  more  than  a  sermon  does  which  is 
made  to  prove  or  illustrate  a  text:  the  text  we  know  is 
necessary  to  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  word  of  God;  but 
no  person  is  bound  to  believe  every  particular  of  the  sermon 
deduced  from  it,  though  every  tittle  of  it  may  be  true.  The 
same  I  take  to  be  in  this  Creed ;  the  belief  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  before  mentioned,  the   Scriptures  make  necessary  to 
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salvation,  and  therefore  we  must  believe  it :  but  there  is  no 
such  necessity  laid  upon  us  to  believe  the  illustration  that  is 
there  given  of  it ;  nor  does  .the  Creed  itself  require  it,  for  it 

goes  on  in  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses  in 
lese  words :  So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  unity  in 
Trinity  is  to  he  worshipped :  he,  therefore,  that  will  be  saved 
must  thus  think  of  the  2Vinity.  All  the  rest  of  the  Creed,  from 
the  twenty-seventh  verse  to  the  end,  relates  to  our  Saviour *s 
incarnation,  which  is  indeed  another  essential  part  of  our 
faith,  and  as  necessary  to  be  believed  as  the  former ;  but  that 
being  expressed  in  such  plain  terms,  as  none  it  is  supposed 
scruple,  the  author  will  not  enlarge  any  farther  upon  it." 

Alas!  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  tlds  Creed,  which  has  hung 
like  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of  the  Church  of  England 
during  so  many  centuries,  can  never  be  reconciled  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  or  made  fully  to  accord  with  the 
liberal  spirit  that  prevails  generally  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  "  damnatory  clauses"  are  highly  reprehensible, 
and  totally  at  variance  with  the  mild  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  To  pass  sentences  of  "  God's  wrath  and 
everlasting  damnation,*'  on  all  those  whom  we  **  deem  God  s 
foes,''  cannot  possibly  belong  to  erring  man. 

Tliere  is  certainly  such  a  thing  as  a  culpable  latitudinarianism 
in  religion ;  but  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
are,  nevertheless,  sacred ;  and  he  is  no  true  Christian  that 
wilfully  violates  them. 

The  following  axioms  in  favour  of  religious  liberty  and  tole- 
ration were,  some  years  since,  written  and  published  by  Sir 
Richard  Phillips : 

'^No  man  8hoi\ld  be  regarded  as  criminal  for  adopting 
religious  opinions,  which  force  themselves  upon  his  convictions 
by  the  strength  of  their  own  evidence. 

"  Persecution,  or  intolerance,  is  founded  on  a  principle  by 
which  men  arrogate  to  themselves  the  faculty  of  knowing  other 
men's  opinions,  and  of  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  which 
must  or  will  flow  from  them. 

"  Religious  opinions  can  never  be  detrimental  to  society  ; 
if  they  are  true,  they  ought  to  be  propagated,  that  they  may  be 
universally  adopted ;  and  if  false,  that  mey  may  be  confuted. 

''When  religious  notions  become  personally  injurious  to 
others,  it  is  then  only  that  they  become  cognizable  by  the  civil 
magistrate ;  but  when  no  civil  duty  is  violated,  no  civil  pmiish- 
ment  can  be  justly  inflicted. 

"  Religious  tests  keep  out  of  ofiice  only  the  conscientious 
and  sincere,  and  they  are  never  any  bar  to  the  admission  of 
unconscientious  and  unprincipled  persons. 

"  If  men  perform  their  social  duties  faithfully,  and  in  obe- 
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dience  to  the  laws,  they  do  all  that  the  state  can  with  propriety 
demand  or  expect  of  them." 

The  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate office  in  the  intention  of  the  church,  as  is  evident  from 
the  ruhric  hefore  it,  which  appoints  it  "to  he  sung  or  said  after 
Morning  Prayer." 

The  word  itself  is  defined  in  the  rubric  as  "  a  supplication." 
As  to  the  form  in  which  Litanies  are  made,  namely,  in  short 
petitions  by  the  priest,  with  responses  by  the  people,  St.  Chry- 
sostom  derives  the  custom  from  the  primitive  ages,  when  the 
priest  beean,  and  uttered  by  the  spirit,  some  things  fit  to  be 
prayed  ror,  and  the  people  joined  the  intercessions,  sapng, 
"  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord."  When  the  mira- 
culous gifts  of  the  spirit  began  to  cease,  they  wrote  down 
several  of  these  forms,  which  were  the  original  of  our  present 
Litanies.  St.  Ambrose  has  left  us  one,  which  agrees  in  many 
particulars  with  that  of  our  own  church. 

About  the  year  400,  Litanies  began  to  be  used  in  proces- 
sions, the  people  walking  barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with 
sreat  devotion.  It  is  pretended  that  several  countries  were 
delivered  from  great  calamities  by  this  means.  About  the  year 
600,  Gregory  tae  Grreat,  from  all  the  Litanies  extant,  com- 
posed the  famous  seven-fold  Litany,  by  which  Rome,  it  is  said, 
was  delivered  from  a  grievous  mortality.  This  has  served  as  a 
pattern  to  all  the  western  churches  since ;  and  to  it  ours  of  the 
church  of  England  comes  nearer  than  that  of  the  Romish 
Missal,  in  which  later  popes  have  inserted  the  invocation  of 
saints,  which  our  reformers  properly  expunged.  These  pro- 
cessional Litanies  having  occasioned  much  scandal,  it  was 
decreed  that  in  future  the  Litanies  should  be  used  only  within 
the  walls  of  the  church. 

The  days,  appointed  by  the  fifteenth  canon  of  our  church, 
for  using  the  Litany,  are  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  an- 
cient fast  days  of  the  primitive  church ;  to  which,  by  the  ru- 
bric, Sundays  are  added,  as  being  the  days  of  the  greatest 
assembly  for  divine  service.  Before  the  last  review  of  the  com- 
mon prayer,  the  Litany  was  a  distinct  service  by  itself,  and 
used  some  time  after  the  morning  prayer  was  ended.  At  pre- 
sent, it  forms  one  office  with  the  morning  service,  being  or- 
dered to  be  read  after  the  third  collect  for  gi*ace,  instead  of 
the  intercessional  prayers  in  the  daily  service. 

The  occasional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  found  in  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  are,  for  the  most  part,  highly  appropriate 
to  the  repective  ends  for  wmc1i..they  were  composed. 

Then  follows  what  are  called.^^^  CoUects,  the  Epistles,  and 
Gospels,  Concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Collects,  Mr.  Jen- 
kin  says,  that  most  of  them  were  used  in  the  Western  church 
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above  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  and  many  of  them  no  doubt 
long  before ;  for  this  is  certain,  that  these  prayers  were  collected 
and  put  in  order  by  St.  Gregory,  that  great  light  and  guide 
of  the  church,  upon  whose  account  alone  they  ought  to  be  held 
in  peculiar  esteem  and  veneration  by  us  above  all  other 
churches,  since  it  was  by  his  pious  efforts  that  Christianity  was 
first  planted  in  this  country.  We  learn  from  history,*  that  he 
loved  our  nation,  and  had  it  many  years  in  his  heart  to  con- 
vert us  in  person,  which  he  afterwards  effected  by  the  ministry 
of  Augustine,  who  was  the  first  missionary  sent  from  Rome, 
to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  perishing  na- 
tives of  this  once  Pagan,  but  now  Christian  island,  anno  597. 
Gregory  himself  calls  these  collects  ancient  in  his  time,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  some  of  them  might  be  derived 
from  the  liturgies  of  the  first  century. 

Mr.  Jenkin  has  given  the  following  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects of  all  the  Collects,  &c.  respectively. 

First  Sunday  in  Advent,  For  grace  to  convert  us  from  sin, 
and  to  put  on  the  armour  of  light. — Second  Sunday  in  Advent, 
For  reading  and  hearing  the  Scriptures  profitably. — Third 
Sunday  in  Advent,  For  ministers,  that  they  may  be  success- 
ful.— Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  To  obtain  pardon  for  sin^ 
and  acceptance  with  God. — Christmas-day,  For  regeneration, 
and  newness  of  life. — aS'^.  Stephen's  Day,  The  imitation  of 
saints  by  praying  for  our  enemies. — St,  John's  Day,  For  the 
people,  that  they  may  be  kept  in  truth. — Holy  Innocent* S'day, 
The  imitation  of  saints  by  innocency  of  life* — The  Circumci- 

*  It  happened,  that  this  prelate,  when  in  a  private  station,  ob- 
served in  the  market-place  of  Rome  some  Saxon  youth  exposed  to 
sale,  whom  the  Roman  merchants,  in  their  trading  voyages  to  Bri- 
tain, had  bought  of  their  mercenary  parents.  Struck  with  the 
beauty  of  their  fair  complexions  and  blooming  countenances,  Gre- 
gory asked  to  what  country  they  belonged ;  and  being  told  they  were 
Angles,  he  replied,  that  they  ought  more  properly  to  be  denomi- 
nated Angels;  it  were  a  pity  that  the  prince  of  darkness  should  en- 
joy so  fair  a  prey,  and  that  so  beautiful  a  frontispiece  should  cover 
a  mind  destitute  of  internal  grace  and  righteousness.  Inquiring 
farther  concerning  the  name  of  their  province,  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  Deiri,  a  district  of  Northumberland.  Deiri !  replied  he, 
that  is  good  !  They  are  called  to  the  mercy  of  God  from  his  anger,  De 
tra.  But  what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that  province  ?  He  was 
told  it  was  JSlla  or  Alia :  Alleluia  !  cried  he,  We  must  endeavour  that 
the  praises  of  the  true  God  he  sung  in  their  country ^  which  was  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  the  mission  of  Augustine,  with  forty  associates, 
who  preached  the  Gospel  in  this  island,  first  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
anno  597. — Hume. 
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iion  of  ChrUL    That  we  may  mortify  our  corrupt  affections. — 
Epiphany.    That  God  may  bring  us  to  glory  after  this  life. — 
Virst  Sunday  after  Epiphany.     Answer  to  prayers,  and  grace 
to  fulfil  the  same. — Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany.    To  obtain 
pardon  for  sins,  and  acceptance  with  God. — Third  and  Fourth 
Sundays  after  Epiphany.   For  support  under  affliction,  and  all 
dangers. — Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. — ^To  rescue  us  from 
temptation. — Fifth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,    That  the  people 
may  have  truth;  unity,  and  peace. — Sixth  Sunday  after  Epi- 
phany.   That  God  may  bring  us  to  glory. — Sexagenma  and 
Septuagetima.  Deliverance  from  judgments. — Qmnquagenma. 
For  charity,  that  most  excellent  gift. — Ash  Wednesday.     For 
contrition,  pardon,  and  newness  of  heart.— ^r«^  Sunday  in 
Lent,    Fasting,  in  order  to  righteousness  and  true  holiness. — 
Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  .  For  safety  by  the  providence  of  God. 
Third  Sunday  in  Lent.      For  deliverance  from  enemies. — 
Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,     For  deliverance  from  judgments. — 
Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.     For  safety  by  the  providence  of  God. 
— Sunday  before  Easter.     Grace  for  the  imitation  of  Christ. — 
Two  First  Collects  for  Good  Friday.     For  the  people  within 
the  church,  that  they  may  be  kept  m  truth. — Third  Collect  for 
Good  Friday.      For  the  people  without  the  church,  Jews, 
Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,  that  they  may  be  converted  and 
live. — Easter  Even.    Mortification,  in  order  to  a  joy  *ul  resur- 
rection.— Easter  Day.    For  heavenly  desires,  and  to  bring  the 
same  to  good  effect. — First  Sunday  after  Easter.     For  grace 
in  general  to  convert  us  from  sin. — Second   Sunday  after 
Easter. — For  grace  to  imitate  Christ  in  his  most  holy  life. — 
Third  Sunday  after  Easter,     For  sincerity  in  our  profession 
as  Christians. — Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.     For  tne  love  of 
God  and  his  laws. — Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,    To  enable  us 
to  do  those  things  which  are  good. — Ascension  Day.      For 
heavenly  affections,  that  our  hearts  maybe  there  also. — Sunday 
after  Ascension  Day.     For  the  comfort  and  illumination  of  the 
Spirit. —  Whitsunday.     For  the  same  heavenly  graces. — Tri- 
nity Sunday.     For  a  right  and  steadfast  faith. — First  Sunday 
after  Trinity.     For  grace,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  good. 
— Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Sundays  after  Trinity.  For  rafety 
and  protection  by  the  good  providence  of  God. — Fifth  Sunday 
after  Trinity.    That  the  church  may  be  kept  in  peace. — Sixth 
Sunday  after  Trinity.     For  the  love  of  God  and  his  laws. — 
Seventh  Sunday  after  Irinity.     For  the  love  of  God,  and  in- 
crease in  true  religion. — Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity,     For 
preservation  from  evil,  and  supply  of  good. — Ninth  Sunday 
after  Trinity.    For  grace  to  be  enabled  to  live  according  to 
the  will  of  God. — Tenth  Sutiday  after  Trinity,     For  hearing 
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Bnd  a  gradous  answer  to  our  ptayers. — Eleventh  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  For  grace,  tbat  we  may  keep  the  way  of  God's  com- 
mandments.— Twelfth  Sunday  after  JVinity,  For  pardon 
of  sin  and  abundance  of  mercy — Thirteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  For  grace  to  serve  God  fiiithfully. — Fourteenth  Sun- 
day trfter  Trinity.  For  an  increase  of  faith,  and  the  love  of 
God  and  his  laws. — Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  To  be 
kept  from  all  things  hurtful. — Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
That  the  church  may  be  defended  and  kept  in  safety. — Seveur 
teenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  For  grace,  that  we  may  be  con- 
tinually given  to  good  works. — Eiyhteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
For  grace  to  withstand  temptations, — Nineteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  For  the  direction  and  rule  of  the  holy  spirit — 
Twentieth  Sun4ay  after  Trinity.  For  God's  providence  to 
keep  us  from  all  things  that  may  hurt  us. — Twenty-firtt  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  For  pardon  and  peace,  that  we  may  be  cleansed 
from  all  our  sins. — Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  That 
the  church  may  be  kept  in  godliness,  and  free  from  all  adver- 
sities.— Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity.  That  God  will  be 
ready  to  hear  the  prayers  of  his  church. — Twenty-fourth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity.  "That  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  absolve 
his  people  from  their  offences — Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after 
IVinity.  That  we  may  bring  forth  the  fhiit  of  good  works. — 
St.  Andrew.  For  grace  to  convert  us  from  sin.  St.  Thomas. 
For  firmness  of  faith  and  constancy. — St.  Paul.  For  the  imi- 
tation of  St.  Paul,  in  following  the  doctrine  which  he  taught. 
— Purification.  For  acceptance  with  God  through  Christ. — 
St.  Matthias.  For  ministers,  that  they  may  be  true  pastors. 
— Annunciation.  For  the  benefits  of  Christ's  deatn. — St. 
Mark.  [For  the  establishment  of  the  truth  in  the  Holy  Gospel. 
St,  Philip  and  St.  James. — That  we  may  walk  in  the  way  of 
eternal  life,  by  following  the  steps  of  the  holy  apostles. — St. 
Bernabas.  That  we  may  not  be  destitute  of  the  gifts  of  God. 
— St.  John  the  Baptist.  That  we  may  imitate  the  Baptist  by 
following  his  doctrine  and  holy  life. — St.  Peter.  That  minis- 
ters may  be  diligent  in  preaching  the  word. — i^^.  James.  For 
conversion  from  the  world  and  carnal  affections. — St.  Bartho- 
lomew.— For  grace  to  hear  the  word  and  keep  it. — St.  Matthew. 
For  grace  to  mrsake  the  world,  and  all  inordinate  desires. — Sf: 
Michael.  For  safety  by  the  guardian  care  of  angels. — St. 
Luke.  For  grace  to  receive  the  salutary  effects  of  hearing  the 
Gospel. — St.  Simon  and  St.  Jade.  For  unity  of  spirit  in  the 
church. — AU  Saints.  That  we  may  have  grace  to  follow  the 
blessed  saints  in  all  virtuous  and  godly  living. 

In  like  manner,  this  author  has  analyzed  and  arranged  the 
^*  J&pistles  and  Gospels;"  showing  that  they  are  not  placed  \n. 
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the  Liturgy  promiscuously,  or  as  it  should  happen ;  but  every 
one  in  its  order,  being  suited  respectively  to  tiieir  proper  days, 
and  all  jointiv  to  the  seasons  which  intervene,  and  are  governed 
by  the  principal  festivals. 

The  yestivals  of  the  £nglish  church  are  held  on  what  are 
called  **  Saints'  Days,"  with  some  others.  St.  Andrew's,  on 
the  30th of  November;  St.  Thomas's,  31  st  December;  St. 
Stephen's,  26th  of  December ;  St.  John,  the  Evangelist,  27th 
of  December;  the  Innocents*  day,  on  the  28th  December. 

This  day  is  commemorated  by  the  church  because  the  Holy 
Innocents  were  the  first  that  suffered  upon  our  Saviour's 
account;  also  for  the  greater  solemnity  of  Christmas,  the  birth 
of  Christ  being  the  cause  of  their  deaths.  The  Greek  church 
reckons  the  number  forty  thousand;  but  the  Scripture  is  silent 
on  the  subject 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  25th  January ;  St.  Matthias's  day, 
24th  February;  St.  Mark's,  25th  April;  St  Philip  and  St 
James,  1st  of  May ;  St.  Barnabas,  the  Apostle,  11th  of  June ; 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  24th  June ;  beheading  of  John 
the  Baptist,  29th  August;  St.  Peter's  day,  29th  June;  St. 
James,  the  Apostle,  25th  July ;  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Apostle, 
24th  of  August ;  St.  Matthew,  the  Apostle,  21st  of  Septem- 
ber; St  Michael,  and  All  Angels,  29th  of  September;  St 
Luke,  the  Evangelist,  18th  October;  St  Simon  and  St  Jude, 
28th  October;  and  All  Saints,  the  Ist  of  November.  The 
Reformers  having  laid  aside  the  celebration  of  a  great  many 
martyrs*  days,  tehich  had  grown  too  numerous  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  church,  thought  fit  to  retain  this  day,  whereon 
the  church,  by  a  general  commemoration,  returns  her  thanks 
to  God  for  them  aU, 

Besides  these  festivals,  may  be  mentioned  two  others,  not 
connected  with  those  relating  to  the  Apostles :  these  are  the 
Purification,  on  the  2nd  of  February ;  and  the  Annunciation, 
on  the  25th  of  March. 

Such  are  the  saints,  and  such  the  days  on  which  festivals 
are  kept  in  the  church  of  England.  They  are,  however,  at 
present,  but  little  attended  to,  except  at  the  ^'  public  offices," 
which. "  red-letter  days,"  so  called  rrom  being  usually  printed 
with  red  ink  in  the  common  almanacks,  are  observed  as 
holydays,  &c.  There  are  other  days,  as  Good  Friday,  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Lent,  observed  in  their  church ;  but  they 
are  all  well  known.* 

•  "  It  is  evident,  frpm  the  opposition  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Kochester  to  the  abortion  of  holydays,  that  we  may  not  expect  from 
the  bench  of  bishops  the  smallest  concession  towards  reformation 
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The  Communion  Service  of  this  church  is  appointed  to  be 
read  at  the  altar,  or  communion  table,  every  Lord's  day,  and 
upon  every  festival  or  fast  throughout  the  year.  To  "  receive 
the  communion/'  means  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  called  the  eucharist,  by  the  Roman  Catholics :  and 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  church  of  England 
allows  of  two  sacraments  only,  (viz.)  Baptism  and  the 
EitcharisU  Those  called  occasional  offices  of  the  church,  are 
the  Lord's  Supper;  Baptism;  the  Catechism ;  Confirmation; 
Matrimony ;  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;  Burial  of  the  Dead : 
Churching  of  Women ;  and  the  Commination. 

The  Church  of  England,  though  admitting  the  Eucharist 
as  a  sacrament,  conferring  grace,  when  worthily  administered 
and  receivedi  does  not  attach  any  superstitious  importance 
to  it. 

This  sacrament  is  generally  taken  bv  persons  a  little  before 
death,  as  is  that  of  extreme  unction  m  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  but  it  is  administered  once  a  month  publicly  in  the 
church.  The  manner  of  its  administration  may  be  seen  in  all 
our  common  prayer-books. 

Baptism  is  the  other  sacrament  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  it  may  be  administered  to  either  infants  or  adults ;  but 
generally  to  the  former,  and  is  either  public  or  private.  There 
are  three  services  for  this  sacrament :  1st.  ''  the  ministration 
of  public  baptism  of  infants,  to  be  used  in  the  church ;  2nd. 
the  ministration  of  baptism  of  children  in  houses ;  and,  3rd. 
the  ministration  of  baptism  to  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  and 
are  able  to  answer  for  themselves."    The  primitive  practice  of 

in  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  our  constitution.  To  the  author,  how- 
ever, what  are  usually  called  holydays,  appear  in  the  light  of  very 
serious  evils  to  the  community.  Let  a  man  conscientiously  observe 
the  Lord's  day,  and  I  will  excuse  him  every  other  holyday  in  the 
calendar."— Simpson's  Plea  for  Religion  and  the  Sacred  Writings, 
9th  edition,  1818. 

Mr. Simpson's  successor,  at  Christ  Church,  Macclesfield,  the  Rev. 
Melville  Hoone,  late  of  Manchester,  thought  somewhat  difierently 
on  this  subject  He  published  a  curious  sermon  on  the  observance 
of  Good  Friday,  of  which  the  text  was,  **  Could  ye  not  watch  one 
hour?" 

As  the  late  Mr.  Simpson's  name  and  language  will  be  again 
quoted,  it  may  be  but  just  to  the  author  of  this  work  to  observe, 
once  for  aU,  that  the  strong  language  adopted  by  that  truly  good 
man,  on  some  points,  is  by  no  means  such  as  is  here  approved  of; 
though,  as  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  christian  faith,  they  are  here  quoted. 
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immersion  is  enjoined  hy  the  laws  of  the  church ;  hut  is  never 
enforced.     Infants  receive  their  christian  names  at  this  rite. 

The  use  of  sponsors,  or  god-fathers,  at  the  time  a  child  is 
baptized,  or  christened,  as  it  is  called,  is  indispensable :  for  a 
male  there  must  be  two  god-fathers  and  one  god-mother;  and 
for  a  female  two  god-mothers  and  one  god-father,  who  "  pro- 
mise and  vow,'*  in  the  child's  name,  "  that  it  shall  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works;  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 
christian  faith ;  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  and 
walk  in  the  same  till  the  end  of  its  life!" 

The  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  teaches  the  lead-* 
ing  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  instructs  the  young  in  many 
of  their  duties,  moral  and  theological. 

Confirmation, — When  children  are  properly  instructed  in  the 
nature  and  obligations  promised  for  them  in  baptism,  by  the 
church  catechism,  they  are  then  required  to  be  presented  to 
the  bishop  for  Confirmation,  in  order  to  ratify  those  vows  in 
their  own  persons,  by  this  rite ;  but  not  being  instituted  by 
Christ,  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  sacrament. 

The  office  of  tne  church  begins  with  a  serious  admonitiort 
to  all  those  who  are  desirous  to  partake  of  its  benefits ;  and 
that  they  should  renew,  in  their  own  names,  the  solemn 
engagement  which  they  entered  into  by  their  sureties  at  their 
baptism,  and  this  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation ;  to  which  every  one  ought  to  answer,  with  reve^ 
rence  and  serious  consideration,  /  do.  Then  follow  some  acts 
of  praise  and  prayer,  proper  for  the  occasion.  The  ceremony 
consists  of  the  imposition,  or  laying  on  of  hands  upon  the  head. 
The  office  concludes  with  suitable  prayers.  The  bishop  having 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  each  person,  as  a  token  of  God's 
favour,  humbly  supplicates  the  almighty  and  everlasting  God, 
that  his  hand  mag  be  over  them,  and  nis  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
always  with  them,  to  lead  them  in  the  knowledge  and  obedience 
of  his  word,  so  that  at  the  end  of  their  lives  they  mag  be  saved 
through  Jesus  Christ :  and  to  this  is  added  a  collect  out  of  the 
communion-service,  concluding  with  the  bishop's  blessing,  who 
now  desires,  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  may  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
remain  with  them  for  ever. 

Matrimony  is  not  deemed  a  sacrament  in  this  church, 
although  regarded  as  a  sacred  and  holy  rite.  It  is  performed 
either  in  public  in  the  church,  or  in  a  private  house,  and  either 
by  license,  or  the  publication  of  banns ;  and  cannot  be  dis-r 
solved  except  by  an  especial  Act  of  Parliament,  after  previous 
conviction    of    actual   crime,  or  some  other  lawful  cause, 
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heard  and  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  law.  Accordingly, 
dierefore,  the  laws  of  England  forbid  any  divorce  to  toie 
place  on  account  of  alleged  wickedness  in  either  party,  till 
such  acts  have  been  clearly  proved;  after  wnich  the 
aggrieved  party  may  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  of 
Divorce,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  *'  a  Bill  of  Divorce* 
ment."  This  law,  however,  cannot  be  considered,  as  some 
have  considered  it,  "  an  ex  post  facto  law,**  or  a  law  made  to 
punish  an  offence  against  which  there  was  no  previous  law. 

The  Funerals  of  the  Church  of  England  are  very  simple 
and  affecting;  and  the  service  of  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
kind. 

We  have  a  practice  of  publicly  returning  thanks  by  women 
after  child-birth,  which  they  call  Churching  of  Women,  and 
for  which  there  is  a  distinct  service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  this,  with  what  is  called  Commination,  a  long  list 
of  curses,  used  only  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  concludes  that 
singidar,  and,  in  many  respects,  very  excellent  book. 

In  concluding  this  Analysis  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  morning  service  for- 
merly consisted  of  three  parts,  which  were  read  at  three 
different  times  in  the  forenoon.  These  are  now  thrown  into 
one,  and  are  all  used  at  the  same  time.  This  conjunction  of 
the  services  produces  many  repetitions.  For  instance,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  always  repeated  five  times  every  Sunday 
morning;  and  on  sacrament-days,  if  there  happen  to  be  a 
baptism,  and  a  churching,  it  is  repeated  about  eight  times  in 
the  course  of  about  two  hours.  These  and  some  other  defects 
have  been  repeatedly  attempted  to  be  reformed ;  but  hitherto 
without  success. 

The  Government,  Discipline,  8fc,  of  this  church  are  next 
to  be  considered. 

There  are  two  Archbishops,  (viz.)  Canterbury  and  York,  the 
first  of  which  is  primate  of  all  England,  though  the  King  is 
temporal  head  of  the  church ;  and  has  the  appointment  of  all 
the  Bishops.  There  are  twenty-six  Bishops,  besides  the  two 
Archbishops,  who  are  all  peers  of  the  realm ;  except  the  Bishop 
of  Soder  and  Man,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Athol ; 
and  has  no  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  is  also  episcopal,  and  is  governed  by 
four  Archbishops  and  eighteen  Bishops.  Since  the  Union  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  one  Archbishop  and  three  Bishops  sit  al- 
altemately  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  rotation  of  sessions. 

The  province  of  York  comprises  four  bishoprics,  viz.  Dur- 
ham, Carlisle,  Chester,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  all  the  rest^  to 
the  number  of  twenty-one,  are  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
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The  clerical  dignitaiy  next  to  the  hishop,  is  the  archdeacon, 
whose  duty,  though  very  different  in  different  dioceses,  may 
be  termed  diat  of  a  representative  of  the  bishops  in  several  of 
his  less  important  functions.  The  number  of  archdeacons  in 
England  is  about  sixty.  The  name  of  Dean  (DecanusJ  was 
probably  derived  from  his  originally  superintending  two  canons 
or  prebendaries.  Each  bishop  has  a  chapter  or  council  ap- 
peinted  to  assist  him,  and  each  chapter  has  a  Dean  for  a  pre- 
sident ;  but  there  are  in  the  church  of  England  many  deaneries 
of  other  descriptions.  Rector  is,  in  general,  the  title  of  a 
clergyman  holdmg  a  living,  of  which  the  tithes  are  entire. 
Vicar  is  understood  of  a  living  when  the  ereat  tithes  have 
passed  into  secular  hands.  The  very  gener^  name  of  Curate 
signifies,  sometimes,  (as  cure  in  France)  a  clergyman  in  pos- 
session of  a  living,  but  more  frequenUy  one  exercising  the 
spiritual  office  in  a  parish  under  the  rector  or  vicar.  The 
latter  are  temporary  curates,  their  appointment  being  a  matter 
of  arrangement  with  the  Rector  or  Vicar ;  the  former,  more 
permanent,  are  called  perpetual  curates,  and  are  appointed  by 
the  impropriator  in  a  parish  which  has  neither  rector  nor  vicar. 
The  name  of  Priest  is,  in  general,  confined  to  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  in  the  church  of  England,  the  corresponding 
term  is  a  "  Clerk  in  Orders."  A  Parson  (persona  ecclesue) 
denotes  a  clergyman  in  possession  of  a  parochial  church. 
Deacon  is,  in  England,  not  a  layman  (except  with  the  Dis- 
senters) as  in  Calvinistic  countries,  but  a  clereyman  of  limited 
qualifications,  to  preach,  baptize,  marry,  and  our}' ;  but  not  to 
give  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  <^  Readers"  are 
not  regular  clergjrmen ;  but  laymen  of  good  character,  licensed 
by  the  bishop  to  read  prayers  in  churches  and  chapels,  where 
there  is  no  clergyman. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  requires  an  examination, 
and  a  University-residence  of  three  or  four  years ;  but  to  qualify 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  curacy,  a  certificate  of  attending  a 
single  course  of  Divinity-Lectures  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Of 
late  years  the  Bishops  have  been  more  particular  and  strict 
than  formerly,  in  regard  to  ordaining  candidates  for  holy 
orders :  they  now  generally  examine  them  closely  as  to  their 
classical  attainments. 

The  number  of  church  livings  in  England  and  Wales  is  very 
great,  being  fully  10,500.  From  this  multiplicity  of  benifices, 
and  fk>om  the  general  smallness  of  the  incomes,  have  arison  two 
irregularities :  pluralities  and  non-residence.  To  prevent,  at 
least  to  lessen  this  latter  abuse,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
in  1813,  directing  that  every  non-resident  incumbent  should 
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nominate  a  curate  of  a  salary  of  not  less  than  iS80  per  annum, 
unless  the  entire  living  should  be  less.  The  effect  of  this  Act 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  non-resident  clergymen,  by  fully 
800  ;  they  had  previously  been  about  4700;  but  in  1815  the 
official  retivn  to  Parliament  of  the  incumbents  in  England 
and  Wales  was  as  follows : — 

Non-resident  from  the  following  causes  :-* 

Sinecures  52 — Vacancies  164 — Sequestration  40 — Recent 
Institutions  87 — Dilapidated  churches  32 — Held  by  Bishops 
22 — Law-suits,  absence  on  the  Continent,  &c.  1 22-— Livings 
from  which  no  report  279,  total  798 — Incumbents  non-resi- 
dent from  other  causes  3856— Incumbents  resident  5847 — 
total  10,501  livings. 

The  rental  of  England  and  Wales  was,  by  a  late  return,  dis« 
criminated  as  follows,  in  regard  to  tithes : — 

Tithe-free  in  toto 7,904,379 

Tithe-free  in  part 856,185 

Free  on  the  pa3rment  of  a  modut  -  498,823 

Subject  to  the  tithe 20,217,467 

Total    -    -£29,476,854 

A  part,  and  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  of  the  tithes 
of  England  is  held  by  laymen ;  but  as  the  church  have  other 
resources  of  income,  its  total  revenue  is  computed  at  nearly 
3,000,000/. ;  but  the  absorption  of  large  sums  by  several  of  the 
prelates,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  best  livings  amon?  a  few 
individuals  of  influence,  reduce  the  annual  average  income 
of  the  curates,  or  most  numerous  class,  to  little  more  than 
100/.  a-year. 

Tithes  necessarily  fluctuate  with  the  state  of  agriculture : 
at  present  (1820-1)  the  deficiency  is  extremely  alarming. 
This  was  also  the  case  in  the  year  1 815,  when  the  clergy  began 
to  discover,  that  the  tithe  was  a  very  unsuitable  and  impolitic 
source  of  revenue.  Application  was  made  to  Parliament,  and 
the  subject  was,  for  some  time,  under  serious  consideration : 
but  the  rise  of  com  in  1816  and  1817  prevented  any  other 
measure  than  an  Act,  founded  on  a  Committee  Report  of  the 
18th  of  June,  1816,  authorizing  the  possessor  of  tithes,  (lay- 
men as  well  as  clergymen)  to  grant  leases  of  them  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years. 

According  to  a  return  to  Parliament,  made  in  June  1817, 
it  appears  that  the  incomes  of  those  benefices  where  there  is 
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no  parsonage-house,  or  at  least  none  that  forms  a  suitahle  re* 
sidence,  are  as  foUow : 

Livings. 

From  10/.  to  100/. 615 

—  100/.  to  150/. 442 

—  150/.  and  upwards   -    -    -    -      793 

1 850 

A  prior,  and  more  comprehensive  return,  had  stated  the 
number  of  churches  and  cnapels,  for  the  established  faith,  at 
253t3 ;  and  as  these  were  thought  inadequate,  (the  members 
of  the  established  church  being  about  five  millions,  or  half 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales),  an  act  was  passed  in 
1818,  and  even  pecuniary  aid,  to  the  amount  of  one  milUon 
pounds  sterling,  given  by  government,  for  the  erection  of 
an  additional  number  of  churches.  The  previous  attempts  to 
raise  the  requisite  funds,  by  the  issue  of  briefs  and  voluntary 
subscriptions,  had  exhibited  a  miserable  specimen  of  misap- 
plied labour;  the  expenses  of  the  collection,  and  of  the  patent 
and  stamps,  absorbing  more  than  half  the  money  received  from 
the  subscribing  parties.* 

There  were  not  a  few  worthy  and  conscientious  members 
of  the  established  church,  who  questioned  the  policy  and  ex- 
pediency of  taking  from  the  public  purse  so  great  a  sum  as 
one  million,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  ahready  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  weight  of  the 
existing  taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  details  already  given  of  the  ecclesiastical 
statistics,  and  other  affairs  connected  with  the  government, 
discipline,  and  revenues  of  the  church  of  England,  the  reader 
will  be  instructed  and  amused  by  some  facts,  partly  taken 
from  that  lingular  production.  "  A  Plea  for  Religion  and  the 
Sacred  Waitings, "  by  the  late  Rev.  David  Simpson,  Minister 
of  Christ  Church,  Macclesfield,  than  whom  a  better  or  more 
honest  and  conscientious  clergyman  the  church  of  England 
never  possessed. 

It  IS  well  known,  says  this  good  man,  that  there  are 
about  18,000  clergymen  in  England  and  Wales  of  the  esta- 
blished religion,  ana  nearly  10,000  parishes. 

The  Rectories  5098 ;  the  Vicarages  3687 ;  the  livinffs  of 
other  descriptions  2970;  in  all,  11,755.  Twenty  or  thirty 
Qf  these  livings  may  be  a  thousand  a-year  and  upwards ;  four 

•  See  the  return  of  briefs  delivered  to  Parliament,  May  19, 
1819. 
t  Tliese  have  rather  increased  since  Mr.  Simpson  wrote. 
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or  five  hundred  of  them  500/.  and  upwards ;  two  thousand  of 
them  under  200/.;  five  thousand  under  100/.  a-year.  The 
average  value  of  livings  is  140/.  a*year,  reckoning  them  at 
10,000. 

In  the  year  1714,  when  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  hegan  to 
be  distributed,  there  were  1071  livings  not  more  than  10/. 
a-year;  1467,  20/.;  1126,  30/.;  1149,  40/.;  884,  50/.  In 
all,  5697  Hvings,  not  more  than  50/.  a-year  a-piece. 

All  the  10/.  aud  20/.  livings  have  been  augmented  by  the 
above  donations. 

This  Bounty  is  about  13,000/.  a-year,  clear  of  deductions; 
and  is,  therefore,  equal  to  65  augmentations  annually,  at  200/. 
a-piece. 

The  clergy  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Burnet  for  this  applica- 
tion. The  money  itself  arises  from  the  firstp-iruits  and  tenths 
of  church-livings,  above  a  certain  value,  which,  before  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  used  to  go  to  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

The  whole  income  of  the  church  and  two  universities  is 
about  1,500,000/.  *  a-year.  There  are  26  bishops,  whose 
annual  income  is  72,000/. ;  or,  according  to  another  account, 
92,000/. ;  each  bishop,  therefore,  has,  on  an  average,  2770/., 
or  3538/.  a-year,  supposing  he  had  no  other  preferment 
There  are  28  deaneries  and  chapters,  whose  income  is  about 
5000/.  a-year  each,  making  together  about  140,000/.  a-year. 
The  income  of  the  two  universities  is,  together,  about  180,000/.: 
the  clergy  have  together  about  1,108,000/.  a-year  among 
them,  which  is  little  more  than  100/.  a-piece.  The  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  and  their  families  make  nearly  100,000 
souls :  that  is,  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  nation.  Keckoning 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  8,000,000  of  people, 
every  clerg}'man  would  have  a  congregation  of  444  persons  to 
attend  to,  in  the  same  way  of  calculation. 

There  are  moreover  28  cathedrals,  26  deans,  60  archdea- 
cons, and  544  prebends,  canons,  &c.  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  all  about  300  in  orders  belonging  to  different  cathe- 
drals, and  about  800  lay-officers,  such  as  singing-men, 
officers,  &c.,  who  are  all  paid  from  the  cathedral  emoluments ; 
so  that  there  are  about  1700  attached  to  the  several  cathe- 
drals, who  divide  among  them  the  140,000/.  a-year,  making 
on  an  average  nearly  83/.  a-year  a-piece.  f 

There  are  nearly  1000  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  king ;  but 
it  is  customary  for  the  lord  chancellor  to  present  to  all  the 

*  This  is  scarcely  half  the  entire  value  of  the  church's  reremies, 
if  yre  reckon  every  possible  source. 

f  See  an  **  Essay  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England." 
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livings  under  the  value  of  20/.  in  the  king's  book,  and  for  the 
minister  of  state  to  present  to  all  the  rest.  Those  under  20/. 
are  about  780,  and  those  above,  nearly  180.  Upwards  of 
1600  places  of  church  preferment,  of  different  sizes  and  de- 
scriptions, are  in  the  gift  of  the  26  bishops ;  more  than  600  in 
the  presentation  of  the  two  universities ;  about  1000  in  the 
gift  of  the  several  cathedrals,  and  other  clerical  institutions ; 
about  5700  livings  are  in  the  nomination  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  land,  men,  women,  and  children;  and 
50  or  60  of  them  may  be  of  a  different  description  from  any 
of  the  above. 

The  titles  by  which  some  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy 
are  dignified,  are,  in  some  instances,  little  inferior  to  those 
given  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  addressed  as — "  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in 

God,  N ,  hy  Divine  Providence,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 

terbury.**  The  bishops  are  styled  "  Right  Reverend  Fathers 
in  God,  by  Divine  Permission,  Lord  Bishops  of,  ^c.  Others 
are  styled.  Very  Reverend,  8fc, 

.  A  Prebend  is  a  provision  in  land  given  to  a  church  in  jor^ie- 
bendum, — that  is,  for  the  support  of  a  clergyman  whose  title 
may  be  either  prebendary  or  canon.  Advowson  (advocatioj 
is  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  living,  and  was  first  vested  in 
those  laymen  who  were  founders  of,  or  benefactors  to,  livings. 
A  living  is  held  in  commendam,  when,  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing void,  it  is  committed  fcommendaturj  until  conveniently 
provided  with  a  pastor.  Modus  (modus  decimandi)  is  a  com- 
position for'  tithes ;  it  may  be  eitherperpetiial,  or  during  the 
lives  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  lay  impropriators  of 
tithe,  so  frequent  in  England,  date  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  monastenes  in  the  reign  of  that  furious  monarch  Henry 
VIII.  Patrons  were  then  allowed  to  retain  the  tithes  and 
glebe  in  their  own  hands,  without  appointing  a  clerg3nnan ; 
in  cases  of  such  appointment,  the  clergyman  was  called 
vicarius,  or  representative  of  the  patron. 

Ministers  at  the  time  of  their  ordination  take  a  solemn  oath, 
that  they  subscribe,  ex  animo,  to  all  and  every  thing  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.  They  also  swear 
to  perform  true  and  canonical  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  his  successors,  in  aU  things  lawful  and  honest. 

An  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  England,  by  their  represen- 
tatives, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, is  called  a  convocation.  Though  the  convocation  has  not 
been  permitted  to  transact  any  business  for  upwards  of  seventy 
years,  yet  it  still  meets  on  the  second  day  of  every  session  of 
parliament,  but  immediately  adjourns.     Like  parliament,  it 
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consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  house.  In  the  upper  house, 
the  archhishps  and  hishops  sit;  and  in  the  lower  nouse,  the 
inferior  clergy,  who  are  represented  by  their  proctors.  These 
consist  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one  proctor  for 
every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of  every  diocese,  and 
amount  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three  divines. 

Tlie  archdeacons  hold  stated  visitatioru  in  the  dioceses  over 
which  they  hold  jurisdiction  under  the  bishop.  Their  busi- 
ness on  these  occasions  is  to  inquire  into  the  reparation  and 
moveables  belonging  to  the  church,  to  reform  abuses  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  bring  the  more  weighty  affairs 
before  the  bishop.  They  have  also  a  power  to  suspend  and 
excommunicate;  in  many  places  to  prove  wills,  and  to  induct 
all  clerks  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  archbishop,  besides  the  inspection  of  the  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy  in  the  province  over  which  he  presides,  exer- 
cises episcopal  jurisdiction  in  his  own  diocese.  He  exercises 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  his  province,  and  is  guardian  of 
the  spiritualities  of  any  vacant  see,  as  the  king  is  of  the  tem- 
poralities. He  is  entitled  to  present  by  lapse  to  all  the  eccle- 
siastical livings  in  the  disposal  of  his  diocesan  bishop,  if  not 
filled  within  six  months.  He  has  also  a  customary  preroga- 
tive, on  consecrating  a  bishop,  to  name  a  clerk  or  chaplain  to 
be  provided  for  by  such  bishop;  instead  of  this,  it  is  now 
usual  to  accept  an  option.  He  is  said  to  be  enthroned  when 
vested  in  the  archbishopric  j  whilst  bishops  are  said  to  be 
installed. 

His  Grace  of  Canterbury  is  the  first  peer  of  England,  and, 
next  to  the  roj'al  family,  has  precedence  of  all  dukes,  and  of 
all  ofiUcers  of  the  crown.  It  is  his  privilege  by  custom  to 
crown  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  kingdom.  By  common 
law,  he  possesses  the  power  of  probate  of  wills  and  testaments, 
and  of  granting  letters  of  administration.  He  has  also  a 
power  to  grant  licenses  and  dispensations  in  all  cases  formerly 
sued  for  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  God.  Accordingly,  he  issues  special  licenses  to  marry,  to 
hold  two  livings,  &c. ;  and  he  exercises  the  right  of  conferring 
degrees. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  possesses  the  same  rights  in  his 
province  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  has  prece- 
dence of  all  dukes  not  of  the  royal  blood,  and  of  all  officers  of 
state  except  the  lord  high  chancellor.  He  has  also,  in  certain 
parts,  the  rights  of  a  count  palatine. 

A  bishop  of  England  is  also  a  baron  in  a  thrce-fuld  manner 
namely,  feudal,  with  respect  to  the  temporalities  annexed  ti 
his  bishopric ;  by  writ,  as  being  summoned  by  writ  to  parlia  - 
ment :  and  by  patent  and  creation.     Accordingly  he  has  the 
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precedence  of  all  other  barons,  and  votes  as  baron  and  bisbop. 
But  though  the  peerage  of  bishops  was  never  denied,  yet  it 
has  been  contested  whether  they  have  a  right  to  vote  in  cri- 
minal matters.  At  present,  the  bishops  vote  in  the  trial  and 
arraignment  of  a  peer :  but,  before  sentence  of  death  is  passed, 
they  withdraw  and  vote  by  proxy. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  of  England  consists  in  collating 
to  benefices;  granting  institutions  on  the  presentations  of 
other  patrons;  commanding  inductions;  taking  care  of  the 
profits  of  vacant  benefices,  for  the  use  of  the  successors ;  visit- 
ing his  diocese  once  in  three  years ;  in  suspending,  depriving, 
degrading,  and  excommunicating;  in  granting  administra- 
tions, and  superintending  the  probate  of  wills.  These  parts 
of  his  function  depend  on  the  ecclesiastical  law.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  he  is  to  certify  the  judges  respecting  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  births  and  marriages ;  and  to  this  jurisdiction,  by 
the  statute  law,  belongs  the  licensing  of  physicians,  chirur- 
geons,  and  schoolmasters,  and  the  uniting  of  small  parishes. 
This  last  privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  bishops*  courts  possess  this  privilege  above  the  civil 
courts ;  that  writs  are  issued  from  the  former  in  the  name  of 
the  bishop  himself,  and  not  in  that  of  the  king.  The  judge  of 
the  bishop's  court  is  his  chancellor,  anciently  called  ecctesia 
causidicusj  the  church  lawyer. 

The  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  take 
precedence  of  the  other  bishops,  who  rank  after  them  accord- 
ing to  the  seniority  of  their  consecration.  A  bishop's  house  is 
caued  a  palace. 


Without  approving  of  every  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
following  extracts  from  Sir  Richard  Phillips's  interesting 
book,  "  A  Morning's  Walk  from  London  to  Kew,"  many  of 
the  observations  are  so  just  in  themselves,  so  irresistibly  true, 
and,  withal,  so  apposite  to  the  project  before  us,  that  the 
reader  will  be  pleased  and  instructed  by  their  insertion  in  this 
place. — Ed. 

"  The  messenger  having  brought  the  key,  I  was  admitted 
into  Mortlake  church,  the  first  glance  of  whose  venerable 
structure  carried  my  imagination  back  through  many  distant 
ages,  and  generated  a  multitude  of  interesting  associations. 
Every  part  of  the  building  bore  an  air  of  antique  simplicity ; 
and  it  seemed  truly  worthy  of  being  the  place  where  the  in- 
habitants of  a  village  ought  to  meet  periodically  to  receive 
lessons  of  moral  insti-uction,  and  pour  forth  their  thanks- 
givings to  the  First  Cause  of  the  effects  which  daily  operate 
on  them  as  so  many  blessings.    Happy  system ! — ^so   well 
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adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  society,  and  so  capable^ 
when  well  directed,  of  producing  the  moet  salutary  effects  on 
the  temper  and  habits  of  the  people.  Thrice  h^py  man, 
that  parish  priest,  who  feels  the  extent  and  importance  of  his 
duties,  and  performs  them  for  their  own  reward,  not  as  acts  of 
drudgery,  or  to  gratify  selfish  feelings !  Enviable  seat,  that 
pulpit,  where  power  is  conferred  by  law  and  by  custom,  of 
teaching  useful  truths,  and  of  conveying  happiness,  through 
the  force  of  principles,  to  the  fire-sides  of  so  many  families  i 
Delightful  picture  f  What  more,  or  what  better,  could  wia- 
dom  contrive?  A  day  of  rest — a  place  sanctified  for  instruc- 
tion— ^habits  of  attendance — a  teacher  of  worth  and  zeal — ^his 
precepts  carried  firom  the  church  to  the  fire-side — and  there 
regulating  and  governing  all  the  actions  and  relations  of  life  1 

''  Such,  however,  is  the  composition  of  the  picture  only  aa 
seen  on  a  sunny  day !  Alas !  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of 
men  deny  its  frequent  realization!  Authorized  instnictora 
cannot  enjoy  the  reputation  of  superior  wisdom  without  being 
excited  by  vanity,  and  led  to  play  the  fool — ^they  cannot  un« 
derstand  two  or  three  dialects  without  becoming  coxcombs— 
they  cannot  wear  a  robe  of  office  ^thout  being  uplifted  by 
pride — and  they  cannot  be  appointed  expounders  of  the  simpjie 
elements  of  morals  without  fancying  themselves  in  possession 
of  a  second  sight,  and  discovering  a  dottble  sense  in  every  text 
of  Scripture  I  From  this  weakness  of  human  nature  arise 
most  of  the  mysteries  which  discredit  religion ; — Whence  the  in- 
comprehensible jargon  of  sects — Whence  the  substitution  of  the 
shadow  of  faith  for  the  substance  of  good  works — Whence  the 
distraction  of  the  people  on  theological  subjects — and  hence, 
in  fine,  its  too  common  inefficacy  and  insufficiency  in  pre- 
serving public  morals,  evinced,  among  other  bad  ejBTects,  in 
its  tolerance  of  vindictive  Christian  wars. 

"  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  conscientious  teachers  of  the 
people,  whether  it  is  not  their  duty  to  avoid  discussions  in  the 
pulpit  on  mysteries  which  never  edify,  because  never  under- 
stood ;  and  to  confine  their  discourses  to  such  topics  as  those 
indicated  in  the  Sermon  of  Jesus  on  the  Mount  Such,  at 
least,  appears  to  be  the  proper  duty  of  a  national  establish- 
ment !  Empyrics  may  raise  the  fury  of  fanaticism  about  mys- 
teries with  impunity — every  absurdity  may,  ibr  its  season,  be 
embodied  in  particular  congregations — ^and  infidelity,  of  all 
kinds,  may  be  proclaimed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  without 
danger,  provided  the  national  church  be  founded  on  the 
broad  pnnciples  of  virtue,  and  on  the  practice  of  those  morals 
which  are  so  beautifully  expounded  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  provided  the  parochial  clergy  do  not  mix  themselves  with 
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those  visionary  topics  which  depend  for  success  more  on  zeal 
and  credulity,  than  on  argument  or  reason.  Such  a  church 
must  flourish,  as  long  as  common  sense,  and  a  respect  for 
virtue,  govern  the  majority.  In  this  view,  I  lament,  how- 
ever, that  a  revision  has  not  taken  place  of  those  Articles  of 
Faith  which  were  promulgated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
men  newly  converted,  and  perhaps  but  half  converted,  from 
the  Romish  faith,  and  taught  to  a  people  then  unprepared  to 
receive  all  the  changes  which  reason  demanded.  As  a  friend, 
therefore,  to  that  religion  which  preserves  the  public  morals,  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  many  of  those  articles  qualified  which  treat 
of  mysteries  conceived  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkish  super- 
stition, and  countenanced  by  scholastic  logic ;  considering 
that  such  qualification  would  probably  lead  to  greater  concord 
in  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  society,  and  serve  to 
establish  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  immovable  basis  of  rea- 
son and  truth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  high  time  that  Pro- 
testant churches  of  all  denominations,  should  come  to  some 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  full  extent  of  the  errors  which, 
during  twelve  centuries,  were  introduced  into  the  Christian 
religion  by  the  craft  or  ignorance  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Did 
the  early  reformers  detect  the  whole  of  them?  And  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  discreet  persons  they  did  not,  or,  as  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  they  could  not,  is  it  not  important  to  examine  con- 
scientious doubts,  and  to  restore  the  religion  of  Christ,  which 
we  profess,  to  its  original  purity,  and  to  the  only  standard 
OP  TRUTH,  which  God  has  given  to  man,  the  light  of  his 

EXPERIENCE  AND  REASON." 

The  latter  clause  of  this  passage  seems  to  require  some  ex- 
planation. By  stating,  that  the  light  of  experience  and  reason 
is  the  only  standard  of  truth  wmch  God  has  given  to  man, 
Sir  Richard,  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  does  not  mean  to 
depreciate  the  "  Religion  of  Christ,"  considered  in  its  "  ori- 
ginal purity;"  and  who  will  deny,  that  to  the  light  of  expe- 
rience and  reason  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge 
of  even  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Experience  has  confirmed 
their  eflicacy,  and  reason  established  their  truth.  They  warm 
the  heart  as  they  enlighten  the  understanding. 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  work,  however,  is  of  a 
still  more  pleasing  character: 

**  I  was  induced  to  ascend  into  the  belfry,  where  I  found 
ropes  for  eight  bells — those  musical  tones  which  extend  the 
sphere  of  the  church's  influence,  by  associations  of  pleasure, 
devotion,  or  melancholy,  through  the  surrounding  country, 
What  an  efiective  means  of  increasing  the  sympathies  of  re- 
ligion, and  exciting  them  by  the  fire-sides,  and  on  the  very 
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ElUows  of  the  people  I  Who  that,  as  bride  or  bridegroom, 
as  heard  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  first  joys  of  wedded 
love,  does  not  feel  the  pleasurable  associations  of  their  lively 
peal  on  other  similar  events  ?  Who  that>  through  a  series  of 
years,  has  obeyed  their  calling  chime  on  the  sabbath  momine, 
as  the  signal  of  placid  feelings  towards  his  God  and  his 
assembled  neighbours,  does  not  hear  their  weekly  monotony 
widi  devotion?  And  who  is  there  that  has  perfonned  the 
last  rites  of  friendship,  or  the  melancholy  duties  of  son, 
daughter,  husband,  wue,  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister, 
under  the  recurring  tones  of  the  awful  tenor,  or  more  awful 
dumb-peal,  and  does  not  feel,  at  every  recurrence  of  the  same 
ceremony,  a  revival  of  his  keen  but  unavailing  regrets  for  the 
mouldenng  dead  ?  Thus  does  art  play  with  our  ingenuous 
feelings ;  and  thus  is  an  importance  given  to  the  established 
church  in  the  concords  of  man's  nervous  system,  which  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  for  its  priesthood  to  be  jealous  or  invidious 
towards  those  w1k>  dissent  from  its  doctnnes  for  conscience 
sake.  In  truth,  such  is  tlie  imposing  attitude  of  the  national 
church,  that,  if  the  members  leave  the  shurch  to  sit  under 
strange  pulpits,  the  incumbent  should  suspect  his  doctrines, 
his  zeal,  his  talents,  or  his  charity  in  the  collection  of  his  dues 
and  tithes.  What  but  gross  misconduct  in  the  priest— what 
but  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  intelligence  of  an  en- 
lightened age — or  what  but  the  odious  impost  of  tithes-in- 
kind,  can  separate  the  people  from  the  building  where  they 
first  heard  the  name  of  God,  and  which  contains  the  bones  of 
their  ancestors  ?" 

Perhaps  nothing  more  is  needful  to  exlubit  a  clear  view  of 
the  doctrines  of  this  church,  than  briefly  to  remark  on  the 
heads  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  themselves :  the  first  incul- 
cates the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  viz.  that  "  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  there  are  three  persons  of  one  substance,  power, 
and  eternity :  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.''  The 
second  treats  of  "  the  word,  or  Son  of  God,  which  was  made 
very  man,"  having  "  taken  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  virgin,  of  ner  substance.'*  He  is,  nevertheless,  **  the 
very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father ;"  so 
that  he  possesses  "  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  joined  to- 
gether, never  to  be  divided."  Hetoidy  suffered  to  *'  reconcile 
the  Father  to  us,"  and  became  *' a  sacrifice'"  for  both  **  ori- 
ginal and  actual  sins."  The  third  speaks  "  of  the  going 
down  of  Christ  into  hell."  On  this  curious,  not  to  say  hor- 
rific idea,  if  the  words  are  to  be  taken  literally.  Dr.  Tomline 
confesses,  that  Christ's  descent  into  hell  "  is  not  asserted  by 
any  of  the  evangelists ;"  but  his  lordship,  nevertheless,  seems 
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to  think  that  between  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christy 
"  his  soul  went  into  the  common  receptacle  for  departed 
souls  ;'*  and,  a  little  further  on,  roundly  expresses  his  opinion 
that  "  Christ's  soul  must  have  been  m  hell,"  namely,  "  the 
place  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  as  opposed  to  heaven, 
the  place  of  the  reward  of  the  righteous/'  The  fourth  article 
treats  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  of  his  ''  return  to  judge  all 
men  at  the  last  day/'  The  fiflh,  is  *'  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  leather  and  the  Son,  of  one  substance,  ma- 
jesty, and  glory)  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal 
God."  The  sixth  article  teaches  '<  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  for  salvation:"  and  asserts  in  plain  terms, 
"  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  should  not  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation/'  This  article  also 
mentions  "  the  names  and  number  of  the  canonical  books"  of 
the  Old  Testament,  also  several  of  the  books  of  the  apociy- 
phal  books,  "  which  the  church  doth  read  for  example  of  life, 
and  institution  of  manners.'^  These  books  are  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras;  the  books  of  Tobias  and  Judith ;  the 
rest  of  the  book  of  Esther;  the  book  of  Wisdom;  Jesus,  Son 
of  Sirach ;  Baruch,  the  Prophet ;  the  Songs  of  the  three  chQ- 
dren;  the  History  of  Susannah;  Bell  and  the  Dragon;  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses ;  and  the  first  and  second  books  of  Mac- 
cabees. To  these  are  to  be  added,  "  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  they  are  commonly  received.*'  The  seventh 
article  trea^  particularly  "  of  the  Old  Testament,**  asserting 
its  union  with  the  New,  and  that  "  no  Christian  is  free 
from  the  Commandments  which  are  called  moral."  The 
eighth  treats  "  of  the  three  Creeds,"  viz.  '*  Nice  Creed, 
Athanasius's  Creed,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  which 
*'  ought"  all  to  be  "  thoroughly  received,  for  they  may  be 

5 roved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scripture."  Dr. 
'omline  says,  that  the  creed  called  after  Athanasius,  *'  was 
certainly  not  written  by  that  father ;  it  is  not  found  in  his 
works.  Indeed,  it  was  never  heard  of  till  the  sixth  century, 
above  100  years  after  the  death  of  Athanasius;  it  was  then 
published  under  the  name  of  that  distinguished  fiither,  for  the 
purpose  of  givinfi^  weight  to  it.  It  never  had  the  sanction  of 
any  council,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  admitted 
into  the  eastern  church." 

This  liberal  prelate,  whose  orthodoxy  was  never  questioned, 
goes  on  to  remark,  that  "  ^eat  objection  has  been  made  to 
Uie  clauses  of  this  creed,  which  denounce  damnation  against 
those  who  do  not  believe  the  Catholic  faith,  as  here  stated ; 
and  it  certainly  is  to  be  lamented,  that  assertions  of  so  peremp* 
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tory  a  nature,  unexplained  and  unqualified,  should  have  been 
used  in  any  human  composition.  We  know  that  different 
persons  have  deduced  different  and  even  opposite  doctrines 
from  the  words  of  Scripture,  and,  consequentiy,  there  must  be 
many  errors  among  christians ;  but,  since  the  gospel  no  where 
informs  us  what  degree  of  error  will  exclude  from  eternal  hap- 
piness, I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  in  my  judgment,  not- 
withstandinjg  the  authority  of  former  times,  our  church  would 
have  acted  more  wisely,  and  more  consistently  with  the 
general  principles  of  mildness  and  toleration,  if  it  had  not 
adopted  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 
Though  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  doctrines  of  this  creed  are 
all  founded  in  Scripture,  I  cannot  but  conceive  it  to  be  both 
unnecessary  and  presumptuous  to  say,  that  *  except  every  one 
do  keep  them  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall 
perish  everlastingly.'  ** 

■  The  rest  of  Dr.  Tomline's  reasoning  on  this  subject  breathes 
the  purest  spirit  of  christian  liberiuity,  asserting  that  *'  as 
different  practical  duties  are  required  by  different  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  circumstances  and  conditions  in  life,  so  diffe- 
rent degrees  and  different  sorts  of  fiiith  may  be  required  of 
different  persons,  according  to  their  imderstandings,  attain- 
ments, and  opportunities  of  improvement.''  In  our  exertions 
to  establish  the  unity  of  faith,  we  are  not,*'  continues  this 
learned  prelate,  '^  to  violate  the  bond  of  peace ;  we  are  not  to 
consider  all  who  differ  from  us  as  unworthy  of,  or  excluded 
from,  the  favour  of  God." 

This  creed  has  oflen  been  described  as  a  "  mill-stone  round 
the  neck  of  the  established  church."  Many  are  the  worthy 
and  pious  men  it  has  driven  from  the  pale  of  the  national 
establishment ;  and  still  more  does  it,  at  this  day,  keep  from 
entering.  The  canons  of  the  church  are  constantly  violated 
by  hundreds  of  the  clergy,  who  absolutely  refuse  to  read  it  at 
the  appointed  seasons ;  which  are  no  less  than  fourteen  times 
in  every  year.  Its  expulsion  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  sectarianism  and  dissent ;  but  highly  beneficial  to  the 
interest  of  the  church  in  which  it  is  so  fom  a  blot,  and  so  great 
a  stumbling-block.  "  The  account,"  says  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  ''  given  of  Athanasius*s  Creed,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  no 
wise  satisfactory.     I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it." 

The  late  Reverend  D.  Simpson,  speaking  of  the  36th  canon 
of  die  church,  in  which  the  clergy  are  required  to  acknowledge 
all  and  every  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  &c.  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  exclaims  thus : — "  God  of  my  fathers ! 
what  a  requirement  is  this?  Can  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven, 
and   swear  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  I  do 
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villingly  and  e«  animo  subicribe,  as  is  legally  required ;  and 
can  any  man  living  tlius  subscribe,  who  has  thoroughly  con* 
sidered  the  subject?  We  must  shuffle  and  prevaricate  in  some 
things,  say  and  do  what  we  wilL  I  myself  strongly  approve 
the  eeneral  strain  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  but  then 
here  is  no  choice.  It  must  be  willingly  and  ex  animo  all  and 
every  thin^?  There  is  no  medium.  And  can  I  (among  other 
things  which  are  to  be  subscribed)  believe  from  my  soul, 
before  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  who  requireth  the  truth  in  the 
inward  parts,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  christian  world, 
declare,  that  *  whoever  doth  not  hold  the  Catholic  faith,'  as 
explained  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  keep  it  whole  and 
undefiled,  shall,  without  doubt,  perish  everlastingly?  This 
hellish  proposition  we  are  enjoined  not  only  to  beheve  our- 
selves, but  to  affirm  that  we  do  willingly  and  ex  animo  sub- 
scribe to  it  as  beinff  agreeable  to  the  wwd  of  God;  and 
then  we  must  opemy  profess  our  faith  in  it  fourteen  times 
every  year.  "  To  be  sure, "  continues  this  pious  divine,  <<  decla- 
rations like  these  ascended  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  to  dis- 
grace the  subscribing  deiey ;  to  render  ridiculous  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel;  to  impel  the  worid  into  infidelity,  and  to  stain 
the  souls  of  those,  who,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  set  their 
hands  to  what  they  do  not  honestly  believe." 

Such  was  the  language  of  this  honest  clergyman,  and  such 
are  the  sentiments  of  thousands  besides  him,  were  they  bold  or 
candid  enough  to  declare  them.  Doubtless,  however,  there 
are  many  worthy  and  upright  clergymen,  who  subscribe  to 
and  read  this  strange  creed  with  a  mrm  belief  in  its  truth  and 
utility.     It  is  uncharitable  to  condemn  indiscriminately. 

The  9th  article  teaches  the  doctrine  "  of  original,  or  birth- 
sin,*'  which  is  described  not  as  "standing  in  ue  following  of 
Adam,  but  as  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  ofisprinff  of  Adam :  an^ 
therefore,  ''  every  person  born  into  the  world  deserveth  God's 
wrath  and  damnation.**  The  10th  article  treats  "  of  fi«e-will,'' 
and  states  "  that  the  condition  of  man  after  thefiedl  of  Adam  is 
such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  bv  his  own 
natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  fkith  and  calling  upon 
God.  Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God,  by  Christ 
preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with 
us  when  we  have  that  good  will." 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  article,  yet  Dr.  Tomline,  in 
his  exposition,  says,  that  **  every  ome  must  be  conscious 
that  he  possesses  firee  will,  and  that  he  is  a  free  agent." 
It  is  not^  for  the  present  writer  to  attempt    to  reconcile 
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this  apparent  discrepancy.  The  lltfa  article  treats  **  ci 
the  justification  of  man/'  saying,  that  *'we  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  by  our  own  works  or 
deservings/'  This  doctrine  is  "  more  largely  expressed  in  the 
Homilv  of  Justification."  The  12th  article  speaks  **  of  good 
works/'  which,  though  they  "  cannot  put  away  our  sins,'*  and 
"  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment,"  are  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God  in  Christ ;"  and  are,  in  fisict,  the  evidences  of 
a  *'  holy  faith.*'  This  article  was  not  among  those  of  1552 ; 
but  was  added  in  1562,  in  opposition  to  some  who  denied  the 
necessity  of  good  works.  The  13th  article  treats  '*  of  works 
before  justification,"  which  are  pronounced  to  be  "  not  pleasant 
to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ," 
and  not  being  "  done  as  God  willed  and  commanded  them  to 
be  done,  have  in  them  the  nature  of  sin."  The  14th  article 
treats  "  of  works  of  supererogation,*'  a  notion  held  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  is,  that  christians  may  perform  "  vo- 
luntary works,  over  and  above  Cfod*8  commandment.'*  This  no- 
tion the  church  of  England  discards,  as  a  doctrine  that  *'  cannot 
be  taught  witiiout  arrogance  and  impiety.''  The  15th  article 
speaks  "  of  Christ  alone  without  sin,**  and  of  all  other  men, 
"  although  baptised  and  bom  again  in  Christ,  as  offending  in 
many  things.'*  The  16th  article  treats  "  of  sin  after  baptism.*' 
"  After  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from 
grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin."  The  17th  article  treats  **  of 
predestination  and  election ;*' the  18th,  "of  obtaining  eternal 
salvation  only  by  the  name  of  Christ,"  and  positively  declares, 
that  "  tiiey  are  to  be  accursed  that  presume  to  say,  that  every 
man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth ;  so 
that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and 
the  light  of  nature."  Dr.  Tomline  says,  that  this  article  "  only 
condemns  those  who  confound  all  religions,  who  make  reve- 
lation useless,  and  the  grace  of  God  of  none  effect  by  denying 
the  necessity  of  believing  the  Gospel,  when  it  is  proposed,"  &c. 
Dr.  Tomline  is  frequentiy  more  charitable  than  his  creed." 
Uliis  is  the  case  with  many  other  religionists.  The  19th  article 
treats  "  of  the  Church :"  defines  what  tiie  visible  church  of 
Christ  is ;  and  denies  that  the  church  is  infallible.  The  20th 
article  speaks  "  of  the  authority  of  the  church,"  declaring  that 
she  "  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith ;"  but  confines  that  authority  to  the  de- 
creeing of  such  things  only  as  are  consonant  with  the  Scriptures. 
The  hrst  clause  of  this  article  has  been  deemed  a  forgery. 
Bishop  Burnet  admits,  that  the  words,  "the  church  hath  power 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,"  &c.  are  not  in  the  original 
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articles  signed  by  both  bodies  of  convocation,  that  are  yet  ex- 
tant. Dr.  Tomline,  in  a  note,  gives  the  following  explanation  : 
**  the  first  clause  is  not  in  the  MS.  copy  of  the  articles  in  the 
library  of  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  which  is  thus  accounted 
for :  that  copy  was  left  to  the  College  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
and  was  the  one  signed  by  the  bishops,  &c.  when  they  first 
met ;  they  afterwards  agreed  to  add  this  clause,  and  another 
copy  including  it  was  signed.  The  former  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop,  and  was  lefl  by  him  to  the  college ; 
the  second  copy  was  aeposited  in  the  recister-court  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  and  was  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London." 
The  20th  article  treats  "  of  the  authority  of  general  coun- 
cils,*' declaring  that  "  they  may  not  be  gathered  together  with- 
out the  commandment  and  will  of  princes;"  and  even  when 
they  are  *^  gathered,  they  may  err,  and  have  erred."  The  22d 
article  is  entitled  "  of  purgatory,"  but  in  fact  it  also  condemns 
the  Roman  catholic  doctrines  and  practice  of  "pardons,  wor- 
shipping, and  adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  reliques,  and 
the  invocation  of  saints."  The  23d  article,  "  of  ministering 
in  the  congregation,"  forbids  "any  man  to  take  upon  him  the 
ofiSce  of  pubhc  preaching,  &c.  without  lawful  authority  so  to 
do.''  Tne  24th  is  against  "  speaking  in  the  congregation  in 
such  a  tongue  as  the  people  understandeth  not*'  The  25th, 
treats  "of  the  sacrament;"  the  26th,  declares  that  "the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  ministers  hinders  not  the  effects  of  the  sacra- 
ments," yet  recommends,  "evil  ministers  to  be  accused  of  their 
offences,"  &c.  The  27th,  treats  "  of  baptism ;"  and  the  28th, 
"of  the  Lord's  Supper."  The  29th  says,  that  "  the  wicked, 
which  eat  not  the  Bodv  of  Christ  in  the  Use  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  do  indeed  "  visibly  press  with  their  teeth  '*  this  sacra- 
ment, yet  do  it  "  to  their  condemnation."  The  30th  allows 
"of  both  kinds,"  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  given  to  "lay- 
people."  The  31st,  speaking  "of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ 
finished  upon  the  cross,"  condemns  the  Roman  catholic  notion 
of"  sacrifices  of  Masses, ''  as  "  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits."  The  32dallows"ofthe  Marriage  of  Priests."  The  33d 
article  treats  "  of  excommunicated  persons,  how  they  are  to  be 
avoided,'*  saying  that  such  "  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  faithful  as  an  heauen  and  publican,"  until  he  be 
openly  reconciled  by  penance,  and  received  into  the  church 
by  a  judge  that  hath  authority  thereunto."  The  34th  treats 
"  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church  "  meaning  in  this  place  those 
5^  customs  or  practices  relative  to  the  external  worship  of  God, 
which  have  been  delivered  down  from  former  times,"  which 
customs,  &c,  "  every  particular  or  national  church  hath  autho- 
rity to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish ;"  as  circumstances  may 
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tequire.  The  35th  recommends  the  book  ''of  the  Homilies/* 
and  gives  the  titles  of  the  second  book.  The  36th  treats  **  of 
tibe  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers,"  and  confirms  "  the 
book  of  Consecration  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  order* 
ing  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  confirmed,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament." The  37th  article  treats  "  of  the  Civil  Magistrates," 
allowing  the  Sovereign  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  as  far 
as  regards  the  temporal  government  thereof;  disclaims  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  authority  in  these  realms ;  allows  the  ptmish- 
ment  of  death  **  for  heinous  and  grievous  ofiences,"  and  per^ 
mits  "Christian  men  to  wear  weapons  and  serve  in  wars.** 
The  38th  article  forbids  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  "  Christian 
men's  goods  "  being  common  to  alL  The  39th  and  last  article 
allows  "  of  a  Christian  man's  oath.**  Such  are  the  39  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  all  candidates  for  holy  orders 
must  declare  that  tney  do  willingly  and  ex  animo  suDscribe ; 
but  Dr.  Tomline  asserts,  that  **  it  is  not  necessary  that  thev 
should  approve  every  word  or  expression ;  but  to  believe  aU 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  articles,  all  those  tenets  in 
which  our  Church  difi^rs  from  other  Churches,  or  from  other 
sects  of  Christians.*'  They  are,  however,  his  lordship  admits, 
"to  be  subscribed  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  and  assent 
is  to  be  given  to  them  simply  and  unequivocally." 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  holds  spiritual  communion 
with  die  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  also  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  America;  but,  disclaiming  all  foreign 
jurisdiction,  its  members  are  united,  in  all  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical concern,  under  the  regular  successors  of  those  Scottish 
bishops,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  in  1688,  were 
deprived  of  their  temporal  honours  and  privileges,  but  still  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  spiritual  powers,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  whicn  had  been  committed  to  their 
charge.  The  title  of  Nonjurors^  by  which  they  were  chiefly 
known  for  about  a  century  from  the  above  era,  and  which  was 
imposed  on  all  those,  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  refused 
to  swear  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mair  and 
their  successors,  is  now  very  justly  dropped ;  the  occasion  of 
it  having  ceased,  at  least  as  far  as  this  church  is  concerned. 
For  on  the  death  c^  the  last  person  who  maintained  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Britain,  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  family 
and  existing  government,  its  members  offered  tbeir  afiegiance 
to  the  late  king. 

In  the  year  1792,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  their 
favour,  requiring  them  to  subscribe  the  39  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  compliance  with  which,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
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Mbit  a  public  testimony  of  their  faith  and  of  their  agreement  in 
doctrine  with  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  they 
unanimously  subscribed  them  in  a  general  convocation,  called 
for  that  purpose,  and  holden  at  Lawrence-kirk,  in  the  County 
of  Kincardine,  on  the  24  th  of  October,  1804. 

Some  of  the  bishops  andclergy  of  this  church  were  disposed 
to.  favour  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  but  the 
distinguishing  tenets  of  their  society  may  be  said  to  be  the  in- 
stitution of  Epicopacy,  and  the  independency  of  the  church 
upon  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  are  purely 
spiritual. 

The  Scottish  Episcopalians  now,  therefore,  retain  all  the 
essence  of  Episcopacy,  without  its  modem  appendages ;  and 
while  they  maintain  the  independency  of  the  church  upon  the 
state,  in  the  exercise  of  thosepowers  which  are  purely  spiritual, 
they  do  by  no  means  deny  the  propriety  or  the  utility  of  a  na- 
tional establishment  of  religion.  They  believe  that  tne  Church 
of  Christ  is  not  a  sect  but  a  society;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
made  up  of  a  set  of  men,  not  only  professing  the  same  Christian 
faith,  but  likewise  united  together  by  certain  particular  laws, 
and  under  a  particular  form  of  government ;  that  all  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  death  are  appropriated,  and  all  God's  promises  of 
mercy  and  grace  to  mankind  are  made,  to  them  that  are  in  the 
church.  They  insist  that  their  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  church,  aud  the  consequent  necessity  of 
church-communion,  however  unfashionable  in  the  present  day, 
are  primitive  and  apostolical. 

The  Episcopalians  are  the  only  society  of  dissenters  from  the 
establishment  m  Scotland,  that  has  as  yet  been  recognized  by 
law ;  and  they  have  ever  been  most  numerous  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  coimty  of  Aberdeen.  There 
are  now  about  sixty  congregations  in  the  communion  of  their 
church,  and  about  the  same  number  of  clergy,  of  all  orders ;  and 
the  number  of  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  including  the  eight 
or  nine  congregations  that  have  not  yet  returned,  together  with 
their  pastors,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  perhaps  does  not 
exceed  25,000.  But  though  they  are  not  numerous,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  they  are  highly  respectable :  for,  in  this 
number  they  can  rank  many  of  the  most  distinguished,  both  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  lately  passed  in  favour  of  this  church,  and  cordially 
join  in  their  communion. 

The  American  Episcopalians  have  very  wisely  rejected  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  with  its  exclusive  and  damnatory  clauses. 
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The  Scots  were  converted  to  the  Chiistian  faith  through  the 
ministry  of  Paladius,  about  the  year  431,  and  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  in  that  country  till  the  Reformation 
in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  mother  of  James  I.  and  of  Maiy  I.  of 
England,  their  church-government  was  episcopacy ;  the  Pres- 
byterian discipline,  however,  was  not  finally  established  until 
the  reign  of  King  William  and  Mary,  a.  d.  1689,  when  epis- 
copacy was  finally  abolished.  To  the  intrepidity,  the  zeal,  the 
learning,  and  the  piety  of  John  Knox,  the  Scots  owe  their 
emancipation  from  the  chains  and  burthens  of  the  old  Roman 
catholic  religion,  and  all  its  imposing  procedure. 

Tlie  word  kirk  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifies  church ;  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  the  House  of  God, 

That  excellent  divine,  the  Rev.  Robert  Adam,  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  has  so  well  and  faithfully 
described  the  '<  features  "  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian  church 
that  little  more  is  left  us  to  do,  than  to  extract  from  his  sen- 
sible publication,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  accomplish  with 
infinite  satisfaction. 

Scotland  and  England  having  been  separate  kingdoms  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  difierence  of  circumstances  in 
the  two  countries  led  to  different  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  at  last  to  different  religious  establishments. 
When  thev  were  incorporated  into  one  ungdom  by  the  treaty 
of  union,  the  same  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  the  commonalty 
of  Scotland,  to  which  Presbytery  owed  its  first  establishment 
in  that  country,  produced  a  declaration,  to  which  both  king- 
doms gave  their  assent,  that  "  Episcopacy  shall  continue  in 
England,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  church-goverment  shall 
be  the  only  government  of  Christ's  Church  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britian,  called  Scotland."  It  is  also  guaranteed  by  the 
5th  article  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  not  only  '^that  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  established,  be  united 
into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  to  be  called  The  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland;"  but  also  that,  "  in  like  man- 
ner, the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  shall  remain  and  be  preserved,  as  the  same 
are  now  established  bylaw,  and  by  the  acts  for  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland." 

The  only  confession  of  faith  which  appears  to  have  been 
legally  established  before  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  is  that  pub- 
lished in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and 
attributed  to  John  Knox.     It  was  compiled  iu  1560  by  that 
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reformer  himself,  aided  by  several  of  his  friends,  and  was  rati- 
fied by  Parliament  in  1567.  It  consists  of  twenty-five  articles, 
and  was  the  confession,  as  well  of  the  Episcopal  as  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  The  Covenanters,  indeed,  during  the 
grand  rebellion,  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession ;  in  the 
compilation  of  which  some  delegates  from  their  General 
Assembly  had  assisted.  At  the  Revolution,  this  confession  was 
received  as  the  standard  of  the  national  faith,  and  the  same 
Act  of  Parliament  which  settled  Presbyterian  church-eovem- 
ment  in  Scotland,  ordained  "  That  no  person  be  admitted  or 
continued  hereafter  to  be  a  minister  or  preacher  within  this 
church,  unless  that  he  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  de- 
daring  the  same  to  be  the  Confession  of  his  Faith.*'  By  the 
act  of  union  in  1707,  the  same  is  required  of  all  "  Professors, 
Principals,  Regents,  Masters,  and  others  bearing  office  in  any 
of  the  four  Universities  in  Scotland."  Hence  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  what  are  called  The  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  contain  the  public  and  avowed  doctrines  of  thia 
church ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  formularies  are  Calvi- 
nistic,  if  not  Supralapsarian. 

But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  many  of  the  ministers  of 
the  establishment  in  Scotland  have  departed  widely  from  the 
national  faith;  at  least,  the  church  of  Scotland  is  well  known 
to  have  been  long  "  divided  into  two  parties,"  the  one  differing 
widely  from  the  other  in  their  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  manage- 
ment. The  one  have  declared  themselves  abundantly  zeal- 
ous to  confirm,  and  even  to  extend,  the  rights  of  patronage  ; 
while  the  other  wish  either  to  abridge  these  rights,  or  to  con-* 
fine  their  operation  so  as  to  extend  the  influence  and  secure 
the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  settlement  of  ministers.  The 
popular  partv  are  considered  as  more  zealous  for  the  doctrines 
of  grace*  ana  for  the  articles  of  religion  in  all  their  strictness, 
as  contained  in  the  national  Confession  of  Faith.  The  oppos- 
ing party  again,  who  may  be  denominated  the  unpopular  one, 
seem  wiUing  to  allow  a  greater  latitude  of  opinion,  and  gene- 
rally preach  in  a  style  that  seems  less  evangelical,  and  less 
fitted  to  effect  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  hearers. 

In  this  church  the  worship  is  extremely  simple,  and  only  few 
ceremonies  are  retained,  /ohn  Knox,  like  Calvin,  seems  to 
have  been  less  an  enemy  to  liturgies  and  established  forms, 
than  his  more  modem  followers ;  for,  though  he  laid  aside  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  about  the  year  1562,  he  then  Intro* 
duced  one  of  his  own  composition,  which  more  stronglv  resem- 
bles the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  There  is,  however, 
now  no  htvagy  or  form  in  use  in  this  church,  and  the  ministers* 
only  guide  is,  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God : 
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nor  18  it  thought  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  it;  for,  as  in 
several  other  respects,  what  it  enjoins  with  regard  to  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  public  worship,  is,  at  this  day,  but  sel- 
dom practised. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  ''  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  should  be  disjpensed  in  every  parish  four  times  in  the 
year ;"  but  this  law  is  now  seldom  adhered  to,  unless  in  most 
chapels  of  ease.  In  country  parishes,  it  is  often  administered 
not  above  once  aryear ;  and  in  towns,  generally  only  twice 
a-year.  The  people  are  prepared  for  that  holy  ordinance  by  a 
fast  on  some  day  of  the  preceding  week,  generally  on  Thurs- 
day, and  by  a  sermon  on  the  Saturday ;  and  they  meet  again  on 
Monday  morning  for  public  thanksgiving.  They  have  no 
altars  in  the  kirlu,  and  the  communion-tables  are  not  Jixed, 
but  introduced  for  the  occasion,  and  are  sometimes  two  or 
more  in  number,  and  of  considerable  length. 

In  the  exercise  of  public  worship,  this  church  has  no  Creed, 
— ^no  Ten  Commandments, — no  Lord's  Prayer, — ^no  Doz- 
ology,-c-no  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  nor  does  she  observe 
any  of  the  festivals  of  the  church.  She  has  no  instrumental 
music, — no  consecration  of  churches,  or  of  burying-grounds, 
no  funeral  service  or  ceremony,— no  sign  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism,— ^and  no  administration  of  the  communion  in  private 
houses,  not  even  to  the  sick  or  dying. 

The  members  of  this  church  reject,  but  do  not  condemn, 
confirmation. 

ny  the  first  book  of  discipline,  which  was  compiled  by 
Knox  and  his  associates,  and  ratified  by  an  act  of  council,  in 
1560,  the  rite  of  ordination  by  the  imposition  of  hands  was 
laid  aside  as  superstitious ;  but  it  is  now  restored  and  prac- 
tised as  formerly  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  where,  as  in  other 
Presb}'terian  churches,  ordination  is  vested  in  the  presbytery. 

The  discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  though  now  ra- 
ther relaxed,  was  never  so  rigorous  as  that  of  Geneva,  the 
church  on  whose  model  it  was  formed.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  oblige  men  of  bad  morals  to  present  themselves  in 
the  kirk,  for  three  different  Sundays,  on  a  bench,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  stool  of  repentance,  when  they  were  publicly  re- 
buked by  the  minister,  in  the  iace  of  the  congregation ;  but 
this  punishment  is  now  frequently  changed  into  a  pecuniai^ 
fine,  though  seldom  by  "  exemplary  '*  clergymen.  For  this 
change,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  law  ;  and  the  old  prac- 
tice of  publicly  rebuking  adulterers  and  other  sinners,  though 
veiy  much  disliked  and  cried  down  by  the  gentry,  &c.  is  still 
continued  in  a  majority  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  societies  at  present  formed  upon  the  presbyterian 
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mode],  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  church  of  Scotland 
is  the  most  truly  respectable.  In  this  church,  every  regu- 
lation of  public  worship,  every  act  of  discipline,  and  every 
ecclesiastical  censure,  which  in  episcopal  churches  flows  6rom 
the  authority  of  a  diocesan,  or  from  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy,  is  the  joint  work  of  a  certain  number  of  ministers 
and  laymen  acting  together  with  equal  authority,  and  de- 
ciding every  question  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  laymen, 
who  tiius  form  an  essential  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
Scotland,  are  called  elders. 

The  number  of  elders  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  po- 
pulation of  the  parish,  and  is  seldom  less  than  two  or  three, 
but  sometimes  exceeds  forty.  They  are  laymen  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  have  no  right  to  teach,  or  to  dispense  the 
sacraments ;  and  on  this  account  they  form  an  office  in  the 
presbyterian  church  inferior  in  rank  and  power  to  that  of 
pastors.  They  generally  discharge  the  office  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  deacons,  of  attending  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor.  But  their  peculiar  business  is  expressed  by  the  same 
ruling  elders ;  for  in  every  question  of  jurisdiction  within  the 
parish,  they  are  the  spiritual  court,  of  which  the  minister  is 
officially  moderator ;  and  in  the  presbytery,  of  which  the  pas- 
tors of  all  the  parishes  within  its  bounds  are  officially  mem- 
bers, lay  elders  sit  as  the  representatives  of  the  several 
sessions  or  consistories. 

The  Kirk  Session^  which  is  the  lowest  eccle^astical  judi- 
catory, or  court,  consists  of  the  minister  and  those  elders  of 
the  congregation.  The  minister  is,  ex  officioy  moderator,  but 
has  no  negative  voice  over  the  decision  of  the  session ;  nor, 
indeed,  has  he  a  right  to  vote  at  all,  unless  when  the  voices 
of  the  elders  are  equal  and  opposite.  The  next  judicatory  is 
the  Presbytery i  which  consists  of  all  the  pastors  within  a  cer- 
tain distnct,  and  one  ruling  elder  from 'each  parish,  commis- 
sioned by  his  brethren  to  represent,  in  conjunction  with  the 
minister,  the  session  of  that  parish.  The  Presbytery  treats  of 
such  matters  as  concern  the  particular  churches  within  its 
bounds,  as  the  examination,  admission,  ordination,  and  cen- 
suring of  ministers :  the  licensing  of  probationers,  rebuking  of 
gross  or  contumacious  sinners,  the  directing  of  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  the  deciding  upon  references  and  appeals 
from  the  kirk  sessions,  resolving  cases  of  conscience,  explain- 
ing difficulties  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  and  censuring,  ac- 
cording  to  the  word  of  God,  any  heresy  or  erroneous  doctrine 
which  has  eitlier  been  publicly  or  privately  maintained  within 
the  bounds  of  its  jurisdiction.  That  part  of  the  constitution  of 
this  church  which  gives  an  equal  vote,  in  questions  of  heresy, 
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to  an  illiterate  mechanic  and  his  learned  pastor^  has  not  heen 
universaly  approved,  hut  haa  heen  considered  hy  some  as  having 
heen  the  source  of  much  trouhle  to  many  a  pious  clergyman, 
who,  from  the  laudahle  desire  of  explaining  the  Scriptures, 
and  declaring  to  his  flock  all  the  counsel  of  God,  has  employed 
a  variety  of  expressions,  of  the  same  import,  to  illustrate 
those  articles  of  faith  which  may  be  ohscurely  expressed  in 
in  the  established  standards.  The  number  of  presbyteries  in 
Scotland  is  ninety-eight. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  there  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  PromncUu  Synod,  which  ordinarily  meets  twice  in  the 
year,  and  exercises  over  the  presbyteries  within  the  province 
a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  which  is  vested  in  each  presby- 
tery over  the  several  kirk  sessions  within  its  bounds.  Of  the 
synods  there  are  in  the  church  of  Scotland  J^/l(eeit,  which  are 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  several  presbyteries  within 
the  respective  provinces  which  give  names  to  the  synods. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  the  General  Atsemblt/, 
which  consists  ofa  certain  number  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders, 
delegated  from  each  presbytery,  and  of  commissioners  from 
the  royal  boroughs.  By  act  5th  of  the  assembly,  1694,  a 
presbytery,  in  which  there  are  fewer  than  twelve  parishes, 
sends  to  the  General  Assembly  two  ministers  and  one  ruling 
elder;  if  it  contain  between  twelve  and  eighteen  ministers, 
it  sends  three  of  these,  and  one  ruling  elder ;  if  it  contain 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  ministers,  it  sends  foiur 
ministers,  and  two  ruling  elders^  and  of  twenty-four  ministers, 
when  it  contains  so  many,  it  sends^ve,  with  two  ruling  elders. 
Every  royal  borough  sends  one  ruling  ekUr  (and  Edinburgh 
two),  whose  election  must  be  attested  by  the  kirk  sessions  of 
their  respective  boroughs;  and  every  imiversity  sends  one 
commissioner  from  its  own  body.  This  assembly  is  honoured 
with  a  representative  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  person  of  the 
lord  high  commissioner,  who  is  always  a  nobleman,  and  pre- 
sides, and  has  a  salary  of  1500^.  per  annum:  but  he  has  no 
voice  in  their  deliberations.  The  assembly  continues  to  sit 
for  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  dissolved,  first  by 
the  moderator,  who  appoints  another  assembly  to  beheld  upon 
a  certain  day  of  the  month  of  Mav,  in  the  following  year ;  and 
then  by  the  lord  high  commissioner,  who,  in  his  majesty's 
name,  appoints  another  assembly  to  be  held  upon  the  day  which 
had  been  mentioned  bv  the  moderator.  Appeals  are  brought 
from  all  the  other  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Scotland  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly ;  and  in  questions  purely  religious,  no  appeal 
lies  from  its  determinations.  To  me  laws  edready  made,  no 
new  one  can  be  added,  till  it  has  been  proposed  in  one  general 
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assembly,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  every  presbytery  for 
their  consent.  If  this,  or  at  least  the  consent  or  the  majority, 
be  obtained,  the  assembly  next  year  may  pass  it  into  an  act, 
which  henceforth  must  be  regajtled  as  a  constitutional  law  of 
the  kirk. 

In  the  subordination  of  these  assemblies  and  courts  of  re- 
view, parochial,  presbyterial,  provincial,  and  national,  the  less 
unto  the  greater,  consist  the  external  order,  strength,  and 
steadfastness  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

This  church  is  now  confined  to  Scotland  and  the  islands  of 
Scotland,  and  contains  within  its  bounds  nearly  900  parishes. 
The  number  of  ministers  belonging  to  it  who  enjoy  benefices, 
and  possess  ecclesiastical  authority,  is  956.  Of  this  number 
87  are  placed  in  collegiate  charges,  mostly  in  the  proportion 
of  two  ministers  for  each  of  these  charges ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 879  ministers  are  settled  in  single  charges,  each  of  them 
having  the  superintendence  of  a  whole  parish.  In  very  popu- 
lous parishes,  chapels  of  ease  are  erected  with  consent  of  the 
kirk,  and  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions:  but  the 
ministers  who  officiate  in  them  are  not  included  in  this 
Biunber,  as  they  are  not  members  of  any  ecclesiastical  courts. 

"  The  duties  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  numerous  and  labo- 
rious. They  officiate  regularly  in  the  public  worship  of  God; 
and,  in  general,  they  must  go  through  this  duty  twice  every 
Sunday  (exclusively  of  other  occasional  appearances)  deli- 
vering every  Sunday  a  lecture,  and  a  sermoUf  with  prayers. 
It  is  also  esqpected,  throughout  Scotland,  that  the  prayers  and 
discourses  shall  be  of  the  minister's  own  composition;  and  the 
prayers,  in  all  cases,  and  the  discourses  in  most  instances,  are 
delivered  without  the  use  of  papers.  They  are  expected  to 
perform  the  alternate  duties  of  examining  their  people  from 
the  Scriptures  and  catechisms  of  the  church,  and  of  visiting 
them  from  house  to  house,  with  prayers  and  exhortations. 
This  is  done  commonly  once  in  the  year,  being  omitted  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  ministers  deem  it  impracticable,  or 
not  acceptable,  or  at  least  not  necessary.  The  charge  of  the 
poor  devolves,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  on  the  clergy, 
and  in  them  also  is  vested  the  superintendence  of  all  schools 
within  their  boimds. 

The  provision  made  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  for  the  support 
of  the  established  clergy,  consists  in  a  stipend  payable  in 
victual,  or  money,  or  putly  in  each — (a  small  gkoe  of  land) 
— and  in  a  manse  (parsonage  house  and  office  houses.)  The 
legislature  intended  the  hignest  stipend  to  exceed  the  lowest 
only  as  two  to  one ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  stipends  paid 
to  the  clergy  of  this  church  is  said  to  exhibit  great  inequalities 
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In  some  parishes,  where  there  are  plenty  of  temds,  or  tithes 
of  land,  the  stipends  are  much  more  liheral  than  in  others 
where  the  valued  teinds  are  scanty.  In  cities  and  towns,  the 
stipends  are  generally  paid  in  money ;  in  "  landward"  (that 
is,  country)  parishes,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  liquidated  in 
money  and  victual.  When  the  teinds  are  exhausted  and 
surrendered,  the  stipend  is  exactly  the  whole  of  the  valued 
teinds ;  when  not  exhausted,  augmentations  are  granted  from 
time  to  time  hy  the  court  of  session,  which  is  the  court  of 
teinds.  The  clergy  in  Edinburgh  have  their  stipends  paid  in 
money,  and  receive  300/.  each.  In  landward  parishes,  the 
stipends,  at  an  average,  may  be  stated  at  six  chalders  of 
victual,  worth  16/.  perchalder,  communibua  anniSf  and  50/.  in 
money ;  in  all,  148/.  sterling.  Some  of  the  clergy  enjoy  a 
more  liberal  provision,  rising  to  about  250/.  a-year,  or  there- 
abouts: but  others  are  still  far  below  the  above-stated 
average,  not  a  few  of  them  being  under  50/.,  and  many  below 
100/.  a-year  stipend.  The  average  is,  therefore,  considered 
as  hardly  rising  to  160/.  a-year  at  tlie  present  time. 

The  whole  church  establishment,  as  a  burden  on  land, 
may  be  stated  in  one  view,  as  follows :  namely,  a  glebe,  of 
perhaps  about  six  or  seven  acres,  out  of  nearly  20,0€0,  and 
the  grass,  where  it  is  fallowed ;  a  stipend  of  about  9d,  in  the 
pound  of  the  land-rents;  and  buildings  and  communion 
charges,  amounting  to  4d,  or  5d.  more  in  the  pound  of  these 
land-rents.  All  these,  put  together,  constitute  the  burdens  of 
the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  so  far  as  pro- 
prietors of  land  are  affected  by  them. 

Tlie  ministers  of  this  church  have  long  maintained  a  very 
respectable  character  for  piety,  learning,  liberality  of  senti* 
ment,  and  regularity  of  conduct;  and  those  of  the  present  day 
cannot  well  be  said  to  yield  in  these  respects  to  any  of  their 
predecessors. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  doctrines  of  this  church 
are  those  of  Calvinism ;  but  many  of  the  members  have,  of 
late  years,  given  in  to  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  Arminianism. 
These,  however,  are  departures  from  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
church,  which,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  assimilates 
with  the  Calvinistic  faith. 

Baptism  in  this  church  is  practised  by  none  but  ministers, 
who  do  it  by  sprinkling;  and  whether  performed  in  pri- 
vate or  in  public^  it  is  almost  alwa^'s  preceded  by  a  sermon. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  administered  so  frequently  in 
Scotland  as  in  some  other  places.  Some  time  before  this 
takes  place,  it  is  announced  from  the  pulpit.  The  week  be- 
fore, the  kirk  session  meets,  and  draws  up  a  list  of  all  the 
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eommunicAiits  in  the  parish,  according  to  the  minister's  ex- 
amination book,  and  the  testimony  of  the  elders  and  deacons. 
According  to  this  list,  tickets  are  delivered  to  each  communi- 
cant, if  diesired,  and  the  ministers  and  elders  also  give  tickets 
to  strangers  who  bring  sufficient  testimonials.  None  are 
allowed  to  communicate  without  such  tickets,  which  are 
produced  at  the  table.  Those  who  never  received  are 
instructed  by  the  minister,  and  by  themselves,  in  the  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  and  taught  what  is  the  proper  preparation 
thereunto.  The  Wednesdy  or  Thursday  before  there  is  a 
solemn  fast,  and  on  the  Saturday  there  are  two  preparatory 
sermons.  On  Sunday  morning,  after  singing  and  prayer  as 
usual,  Ihe  minister  of  the  parish  preaches  a  suitable  sermon  ; 
and  when  the  ordinary  worship  is  ended,  he  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  forbids  die  unworthy  to  approach,  and  invites 
the  penitent  to  come  and  receive  the  sacrament.  Then  he 
goes  into  the  body  of  the  church,  where  one  or  two  tables, 
according  to  its  width,  are  placed,  reaching  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth,  and  seats  on  both 
sides  for  the  communicants.  The  minister  places  himself  at 
the  end  or  middle  of  the  table.  After  a  short  discourse,  he 
reads  the  institution,  and  blesses  the  elements;  then  he 
breaks  the  bread,  and  distributes  it  and  the  wine  to  those  that 
are  next  him,  who  transmit  them  to  their  neighbours ;  the 
elders  and  deacons  attending  to  serve,  and  see  that  the  ^hole 
is  performed  with  decency  and  order.  Whilst  these  commu- 
nicate, the  minister  discourses  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrament ; 
and  the  whole  is  concluded  with  singing  and  prayer,  llie 
minister  then  returns  to  the  pulpit,  and  preaches  a  sermon. 
The  morning  service  ended,  the  congregation  are  dismissed 
for  an  hour :  after  which  the  usual  iSternoon  worship  is  per- 
formed. On  the  Monday  morning,  there  is  public  worship 
with  two  sermons;  and  these,  properly  speaking,  close  the 
communion  service.  No  private  commumons  are  allowed  in 
Scotland. 

Marriage  is  solemnized  nearly  after  the  manner  of  the 
church  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  ring,  which  is 
deemed  a  great  relic  of  *'  popery."  By  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
the  marriage-knot  may  be  tied  without  any  ceremony  of  a 
religious  nature :  a  simple  promise  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
or  a  known  previous  co-habitation,  being  sufficient  to  bind  the 
obligation.  That  most  ridiculous,  often  immoral,  and  almost 
always  injurious  practice,  of  marrying  at  GretnorGreen  is  still 
in  use,  where  a  blacksmith  performs  the  ceremony  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  church.     How  absurd ! 

The  Funeral  ceremony  is  performed  in  silence.    The  corpse 
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is  carried  to  the  grave,  and  there  interred  without  a  word 
being  spoken  on  the  occasion. 

The  whole  income  of  this  Kirk  was,  in  the  year  1755,  about 
68,500/.  per  anniun.  This  was  divided  among  944  ministers, 
and,  on  an  average,  made  72/.  a*piece  per  annum. 

Dr.  Evans,  in  his  usual  liberal  strain,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Seceders, 

"  Dissenters  from  the  kirk,  or  church  of  Scotland,  call  them- 
selves Seceders ;  for,  as  the  term  Dissenter  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  dissentio,  to  differ,  so  the  appellation  Seceder  is 
derived  from  another  Latin  word,  tecedo^  to  separate  or  to 
withdraw  from  any  body  of  men  with  which  we  may  have 
been  united.  The  succession  arose  from  various  circumstances, 
which  were  conceived  to  be  great  defections  from  the  estab- 
lished church  of  Scotland.  'Hie  Seceders  are  rigid  Calvinists, 
rather  austere  in  their  manners,  and  severe  in  their  discipline. 
Through  differing  as  to  civil  matters,  they  are  broken  down 
into  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers,  Of  these  two  classes  the 
latter  are  the  most  confined  in  their  sentiments,  and  associate 
therefore,  the  least  with  any  other  body  of  Christians.  The 
Seceders  originated  under  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  of  Sterling,  about  the  year  1730.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  me  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  Scotland,  was  solemnly  reprobated  by  the  Seceders, 
because  he  refused  to  confine  his  itinerant  labours  wholly  to 
them.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  monopolization  was,  that 
they  were  exclusively  God's  people !  Mr.  Whitfield  smartiy 
replied,  that  they  had,  therefore,  the  less  need  of  his  services, 
for  his  aim  was  to  turn  sinners  from  the  error  and  wickedness 
of  their  ways,  by  preaching  among  them  glad  tidings  of  great 

joyf 

^'  The  Burgess*  oath,  concerning  which  the  Seceders  differed, 
is  administered  in  several  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
and  runs  thus :  '  I  protest  before  God  and  your  lordships,  that 
I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  reUgion  presentiy  pro- 
fessl^d  within  this  realm,  and  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof ;  I 
shall  abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end,  renounc- 
ing the  Roman  religion  called  papistry.'  The  Messrs.  Erskine 
and  others  maintained  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  Seceders 
taking  this  oath,  because  the  established  religion  was  still  the 
true  relieion,  in  spite  of  the  faults  attaching  to  it,  and  hence 
were  caUed  Burghers.  Messrs.  Moncrieff  and  others  thought 
the  swearing  to  the  religion  as  professed  and  authorised  was 
approving  the  corruptions ;  tiierefore  the  oath  was  inconsistent 
and  not  to  be  taken :  hence  anti-burghers.  The  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, both  parties  say,  still  perseveres  in  a  course  of  defection 
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from  ber  professed  principles,  and  tlierefore  the  succession 
continues,  and  is  increasing  to  the  present  day.  (See  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Session,  by 
the  late  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington.)  The  Seceders 
are  strict  Presbyterians,  having  their  respective  associate 
synods,  and  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Both  classes 
have  had  amongst  them  ministers  of  considerable  learning  and 
piety. 

"  There  is  also  a  species  of  Dissenters  from  the  church  of 
Scotland  called  ReUef,  whose  only  difference  from  the  Kirk  is, 
the  choosing  of  their  own  pastors.  They  arose  in  1 752,  and 
are  respectable  as  to  numbers  and  ability.  (See  a  Compendious 
View  of  the  Religious  System  maintained  by  the  S3mod  of 
Relief,  by  P.  Hutchinson;  and  also  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Relief  Church,  &c.  by  J.  Smith.)  The  Relief  are  Calvinists 
as  well  as  Presbyterians,  but  liberal  in  their  views,  admitting 
to  their  communion  pious  Christians  of  every  denomination. 
They  revere  the  union  of  faith  and  charity."* 

Mr.  Adam  has  given  the  following  account  of  a  sect  of 
Protestant  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  called 
Bereans,  who  derive  their  name  from,  and  profess  to  follow 
the  example  of,  the  ancient  Bereans,  in  founding  their  system 
of  faith  and  practice  on  the  Scriptures  alone,  without  regard  to 
any  human  authority. 

The  Bereans  agree  with  the  great  majority  of  Christians 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  hold  as  a 
fundamental  article.  They  also  agree,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  the  professed  principles  of  both  our  established  churches, 
respecting  predestination  and  election,  though  they  allege  that 
these  doctrines  are  not  consistently  taught  in  either  church. — 
But  they  differ  from  the  majority  of  all  sects  of  Christians,  in 
various  other  important  particulars.  1.  On  the  subject  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Deity,  they  say,  that  the  majorit}'  of  profess- 
ing Christians  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  revelation; 
that,  by  admitting  the  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  natural 
conscience,  natural  notices,  &c.,  the  cause  of  Christianity  is 
at  once  given  up  to  the  infidels ;  who  may  justly  argue  as 
Mr.  Paine  in  fact  does  in  Ids  Age  of  Reason,  that  no  occasion 
exists  for  any  revelation  or  word  of  God,  if  man  from  his 
works  alone  can  discover  his  nature  and  perfections.  But  this 
the  Bereans  argue  is  beyond  the  natural  powers  of  human 
reason ;  and,  therefore,  our  knowledge  of  Goid  is  derived  from 


•  See  Dr.  Evans's  Sketch,  &c. 
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revelation  alone,  wiUiout  which  man  would  never  have  enter- 
tained  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.     2.  With 
respect  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  assurance  of  salvation  through 
his  merits,  the  Bereans  diffbr  from  almost  all  other  sects. 
These  they  reckon  inseparable,  or  rather  the  same,  because,  say 
they,  "  God  hath  expressly  declared,  he  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  absurd  but  impious,  and  in 
a  manner  calling  God  a  liar,  for  a  man  to  say,  I  believe  the 
gospel,  yet  have  doubts  of  my  own  salvation."    With  respect 
to  tne  various  distinctions  and  definitions  that  have  been  given 
ofdifierent  kinds  of  faith,  they  argue,  that  there  is  nothing 
incomprehensible  or  obscure  in  the  meaning  of  this  word,  as 
used  in  Scripture.    They  say,  that  as  faith,  when  applied  to 
human  testimony,  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
mere  simple  belief  of  that  testimony  as  true,  upon  tiie  autiiorihr 
of  the  testifier ;  so,  when  applied  to  the  testimony  of  God, 
it  signifies  precisely  "  belief  of  his  testimony,  and  resting  on 
his  veracity  alone,  without  any  kind  of  collateral  support  from, 
or  concurrence  of,  any  otiier  evidence  or  testimony  whatever." 
They  also  insist,  that,  as  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  alone,  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  as  conscious  of  possessing  it,  as  is 
the  being,  to  whom  God  imparts  life,  that  he  is  alive;  and,  there- 
fore, he  entertains  no  doubt  either  of  his  faith  or  his  consequent 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again 
for  that  purpose.     In  a  word,  they  argue  that  the  gospel 
would  not  be  what  it  is  said  to  be,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  if 
it  did  not  afibrd  full  personal  assurance  of  eternal  salvation  to 
the  believer;  and  they  insist,  that  tiiis  assurance  is  tiie  present 
infallible  privilege  and  portion  of  every  individual  believer  of 
the  gospel.    3.  Consistently  with  the  preceding  definition  of 
faith,  the  Bereans  say,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  has  alarmed  and  puzzled  so  many  in  all  ases,  is  only 
unbelief;  and  that  the  expression,  *  it  shall  not  be  forgiven, 
neither  in  this  world,  nor  that  which  is  to  come,*  means  only 
that  a  person  dyins  in  infidelity  would  not  be  forgiren,  neither 
under  the  former  dispensation  by  Moses  (at  that  time  the  pre- 
sent dispensation,  kingdom,  or  government  of  God),  nor  under 
the  gospel  dispensation,  which,  in  respect  to  the  Mosaic,  was 
a  kind  of  future  world,  or  kingdom  to  come.    4.  The  Bereans 
interpret  a  great  part  of   the   Old  Testament  prophecies, 
and  m  particular  tne  whole  of  the  Psalms,  excepting  such 
as  are  merely  historical  or  laudatory,  to  be  t3rpical  or  pro- 
phetical of  Jesus  Christ,   his  sufferings,  atonement,  media- 
tion, and  kingdom ;  and  they  consider  it  as  a  gross  perversion 
of  these  PsalmB  and  prophecies,  to  apply  them  to  the  experi- 
ence of  private  Christians.    5.  Of  the  absolute  all-superin- 
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tending  sovereignty  of  tbe  Almighty,  the  Bereans  entertain  the 
highest  idea,  as  vieW  as  of  the  uninterrupted  exertion  of  that 
sovereignty  over  all  his  works  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  how- 
ever unsearchable  by  his  creatures.  They  argue  that  God, 
without  election  or  choice  in  all  his  works,  is  a  (rod  without 
existence,  a  mere  idol,  a  non-entity ;  and  that  to  deny  God's 
election,  purpose,  and  express  will  in  all  his  works,  is  to  render 
him  inferior  to  ourselves. 

With  respect  to  their  practice  and  discipline,  the  Bereans 
consider  infant-baptism  as  a  divine  ordinance,  instituted  in  the 
room  of  circumcision,  and  they  think  it  absurd  to  suppose  that 
infants,  which  all  agree  are  admissible  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  heaven,  should,  nevertheless,  be  incapable  of  admission  into 
his  visible  church  on  earth.  They  commemorate  the  Lord's 
Supper  commonly  once  a  month  ;  but  as  the  words  of  the  in- 
stitution fix  no  particular  time,  they  sometimes  celebrate  it 
oftener,  and  sometimes  at  more  distant  periods,  as  may  best 
suit  their  convenience.  In  observing  the  Lord's  Supper,  they 
have  no  previous  days  of  fasting  or  preparation,  as  they  con- 
ceive that  such  human  institutions  tend  only  to  convert  the 
ordinance  into  an  idol,  and  to  occasion  erroneous  ideas  re* 
specting  its  superior  solemnity  and  importance.  They  also 
consider  as  unscriptural,  the  popish,  episcopal,  or  presbyterian 
practice  of  consecrating  the  elements,  or  setting  them  apart 
from  a  common  to  a  holy  use ;  as  they,  in  like  manner,  object 
to  the  setting  apart  of  the  water  in  baptism.  The  words  of 
that  ordinance  are,  *  When  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it, 
and  said,  take,  eaV  &c.  They  insist  that  the  word  thanks  is 
incompatible  with  any  notion  of  consecration ;  that  the  Lord, 
actins  the  part  of  the  Father's  servant,  did  not  address  the 
bread  or  the  cup,  but  his  heavenly  Father,  with  thankful- 
ness ;  and  that  he  has  thus  left  an  example  to  all  his  followers, 
commemorating  the  Lord's  death,  to  give  thanks  to  their  God 
and  Father,  for  his  love  shewn  in  this  ordinance  tQl  their  Lord 
shall  come.  They  also  object  to  the  word  sacrament  as  com- 
monly applied  to  this  ordinance  and  baptism.  The  term 
sacrament,  as  expressed  by  the  Latins,  applies  to  the  taking  of 
an  oath,  which,  they  think,  is  not  intended  in  shewing  forth  the 
Lord's  death,  more  than  in  prayer  and  praise.  They  say,  that 
all  ordinances  appointed  by  God  are  works  of  faith  and  labours 
of  love,  while  an  oath  is  to  put  an  end  to  strife.  At  all  times, 
as  well  as  at  the  Lord's  table,  they  recommend  holiness  in  all 
manner  of  conversation. 

The  Bereans  meet  every  "  Sabbath-day"  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching,  praying,  and  exhorting  to  love  and  good  wonu. 

With  regard  to  admission,  and  exclusion  of  members,  their 
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method  is  very  simple :  ii?hen  any  person,  after  hearing  the 
Berean  doctrines,  professes  his  hebef  and  assurance  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  desires  to  be  admitted  into  their  com- 
munion, he  is  cheerfully  received  on  his  profession,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  former  manner  of  life.  If,  however,  such 
a  one  should  afterwards  forsake  his  good  profession  or  prac- 
tice, they  first  admonish  him,  and,  if  that  has  no  effect,  they 
leave  him  to  himself.  They  do  not  think,  that  they  possess 
any  power  to  deliver  a  backsliding  brother  to  Satan  ,*  that  text, 
and  other  similar  passages,  as,  *  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,'  &c.  are  considered  by  the 
Bereans  as  restricted  to  the  apostles  and  to  the  inspired  testi- 
mony alone,  and  not  to  be  extended  to  any  church  on  earth, 
or  to  any  number  of  churches  or  Christians,  whether  decided 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  or  by  unanimous  consent.  Nor  do 
they  think  themselves  authorized,  as  a  christian  church,  to 
inquire  into  each  other's  political  opinions,  or  to  examine  into 
each  other's  notions  of  philosophy.  They  both  recommend 
and  practise,  as  christian  duties,  submission  to  lawful  authority ; 
but  they  do  not  think  that  a  man,  by  becoming  a  Christian,  or 
joining  their  society,  is  under  any  obligation,  by  the  rules  of 
the  gospel,  to  renounce  his  right  of  private  judgment  on 
matters  of  public  or  private  importance.  On  all  such  subjects, 
they  aDow  each  other  to  think  and  act,  as  each  may  see  it  his 
duty ;  and  they  require  of  the  members  nothing  more  than  a 
uniform  and  steady  profession  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  a 
siutable  walk  and  conversation.  It  is  said,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bereans  has  found  converts  in  various  places  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  America ;  and  that  they  have  congregations  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Sterling,  Crieff,  Dundee,  Ar- 
broath, Montrose,  Tettercain,  Aberdeen,  and  other  towns 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  London,  and  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 


DISSENTERS    OF   VARIOUS    DENOMINATIONS. 

The  reformation  of  religion  in  this  country,  as  will  have  been 
generally  observed,  was  soon  productive  of  an  abundance  of 
sects,  of  various  classes,  characters,  and  denominations.  The 
right  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship, 
was  claimed  with  a  zeal  and  avidity  scarcely  anticipated  by 
the  reformers  themselves;  insomuch,  that  many  of  them 
began  to  have  some  apprehensions  of  the  effects  and  con- 
sequences of  their  own  doctrines  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
When  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  no  wonder  that  instances  should 
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occur  in  which  that  right  was  of  a  somewhat  doubtful 
character  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Tlie  doors  of  religious 
liberty  were,  however,  thrown  open,  and  out  rushed  the  mul- 
titude, ''all  inquiring '^their  way  to  Zion;"  but,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  not  all  **  with  their  faces  thither-  ward.''  It  was 
nuuiifest  that  they  did  not  all  pursue  the  same  track  to  that 
heavenly  country :  but  ran  different  ways,  as  fancy  or  incli- 
nation led  them.  The'carelessness,  the  lukewarmness — nay, 
the  wickedness  of  many  of  the  ancient  established  clergy,  gave 
a  pretext  to  men  of  reflection  and  observation  to  avoid  them 
as  much  as  possible;  and,  in  avoiding  them,  to  avoid  alaa 
their  church  and  doctrines.  Extremes  often  approximate. 
The  extreme  of  indifference  to  religion  begat  an  extreme  of 
zeal.  The  alleged  impurity  of  many  of  the  clergy  engen- 
dered lin  affectation  of  purity  in  the  rest ;  hence  arose  a  sect 
of  pious  and  zealous  men,  whose  extraordinary  strictness  of 
religious  worship  and  conduct  procured  for  them,  though  at 
first  in  a  sneer,  the  honourable  appellation  of  Puritans,  a 
name  derived  from  the  cathari  or  puritani  of  the  third  century. 
For  a  time  these  persons  remained  attached  to  the  churches' 
forms  and  doctrines;  but  their  superior  piety  gave  their 
enemies  great  offence,  and  caused  them  endless  disquietudes, 
till,  by  degrees,  they  withdrew  themselves  irom  their  parish* 
churches,  and  began  to  form  themselves  into  distinct  com- 
munities, when  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  the  year  1662,  in  one 
day  confirmed  the  schism,  by  the  addition  of  two  thousand  of 
the  wisest,  best,  most  learned,  and  honourable  ministers  of  the 
church.  These  were  driven  from  their  livings  into  the  ranks 
of  dissent,  by  one  of  the  most  ill-judged  measures  ever  acted 
upon  in  this  country.  Refusing  to  conform  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act  just  alluded  to,  they  were  ejected,  and  were 
denominated  non-conformUts,  Many  of  them  embraced  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government;  some  became 
Baptists,  and  others  Independents;  but,  in  time,  they  collec- 
tively distinguished  themselves  as  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
three  denominations. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  minute  details  belonging  to  tliis 
portion  of  our  work,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  generalaccount 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Protestantism  itself,  which  has  been 
productive  of  so  many  sects  and  parties  in  the  religious  world. 
To  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Adam  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
the  following  statement : 

The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  called  a.diet  at  Spire,  in  1529,  to 
request  aid  from  the  German  princes  against  the  Turks,  and 
to  devise  the  most  effectual  means  for  allaying  the  religious 
disputes,  which  then  raged  in  consequence  of  Luther*s  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  established  religion.     In  this  diet  it  was  decreed 
by  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  other  Catholic  princes, 
that  in  the  countries  which  had  embraced  the  new  religion,  it 
should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the  meeting  of  a  council : 
but    that  no  Roman   Catholic  should  be   allowed  to   turn 
liUtheran,  and  that  the  reformers  should  deliver  nothing  in 
their  sermons  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church. 
Against  this  decree  six  Lutheran  princes,  namely,  John  and 
George,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  Ernest  and 
Francis,  the  two  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  with  the  deputies  of  thirteen  imperial 
towns, — namely,   Strasburg,    Ulm,    Nuremberg,    Constance, 
Rottingen,   Windsheim,    Memmingen,   Nortlingen,  Lindaw, 
Kempten,  Hailbron,  Wissemburg,  and  St.  Gall,  formerly  and 
solemnly  protested   and  declared,  that  they  appealed  to  a 
general  council ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Protestants,  by  which 
the  followers  of  Luther  have  ever  since  been  known.     Nor  was 
it  confined  to  them,  for  it  soon  after  included  the  Calvinists, 
and  has  now  a  long  time  been  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  and  in  whatever  country 
they  may  be  found,  which  have  separated  from  the  see  of 
Rome. 

The  active  spirit  of  inquiry,  natural  to  men  who  had  just 
broken  loose  from  religious  despotism,  operating  differently  on 
different  intellects  and  dispositions,  almost  necessarily  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  sects ;  and,  in  some  cases,  gave  birth  to 
extreme  wildness  and  extravagance  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
One  great  source  of  contention  respected  church-government 
and  ceremonies.     Some  Protestant  churches,  regarding  with 
abhorrence  whatever  had  been  an  appendage  of  the  old  reli- 
gion, renounced,  together  with  ancient  rites,  the  institution  of 
episcopacy*     Others  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  more  wise  to 
preserve  whatever  was  in  itself  innocent,  and  to  be  content 
with  the  removal  of  corruptions.     Points  of  doctrine,   too, 
caused  divisions ;  and  these  controversies  among  the  reformers, 
some  of  whom  long  retained  a  portion  of  the  virulent  spirit  of 
popery,  were  too  often  conducted,  even  when  they  related  to 
matters  of  secondary  importance,  with  the  violence  and  acri- 
mony by  which,  in  opposing  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  good 
cause  had  been  disgraced.    They  afforded  no  small  matter  of 
triumph  to  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  impeded, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  progress  of  the  reformation.     We  are 
not  to  expect,  then,  that  Protestants  are  unanimous  in  all  points 
of  doctnne,  discipline,  worship,  or  church-government;   on 
the  contrary,  while  they  agree  only  in  receiving  the  Scriptures 
as  the  supreme  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice,  and  in  rejecting; 
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the  distinguishing  doctnnes  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  many 
other  respects  they  still  differ  not  more  widely  from  that 
church  than  they  do  from  one  another. 

All  Protestants,  who  are  Trinitarians,  receive  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  or  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them,  together  with  the  first  four  general 
councils,  namely,  the  first  assembled  at  Nice,  a.  d.  325 ;  the 
first  of  Constantinople,  in  381 ;  that  of  Ephesus,  which  met 
in  431 ;  and  that  of  Chalcedon,  held  in  451. 

The  Bible  is  the  only  sure  foundation  upon  which  all  true 
Protestants  build  every  article  of  the  faith  which  they  profess, 
and  every  point  of  doctrine  which  they  teach ;  and  aU  other 
foundations,  whether  they  be  the  decisions  of  councils,  the 
confessions  of  churches,  the  prescripts  of  popes,  or  the  expo-* 
sitions  of  private  men,  are  considered  by  them  as  sandy  and 
unsafe,  or  as  in  no  wise  to  be  ultimately  relied  on. 

All  Protestants  profess  to  abhor  idolatry ;  yet  the  greater 
part  of  them  worship  the  Trinity  in  unity,  and  use  a  Liturgj^ 
or  form  of  prayer.  Some,  however,  use  no  form ;  and  both 
the  Arians  and  Unitarians  confine  their  worship  to  God  the 
Father.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  two  sects  of  Protestants, 
the  Moravians  and  Swedenborgians,  address  all  their  prayers 
to  Jesus  Christ  With  regard  to  church-government,  however 
widely  they  may  difier  in  other  respects,  all  Protestants  agree 
in  rejecting  aii  universal  visible  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  infallibility  of  any  church-governors  or 
councils  whatsoever,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  and  all 
their  clergy  are  seculars.  They  all,  likewise,  agree  in  adopt- 
ing the  piinciple  of  the  independency  of  every  church  in  its 
national  character,  as  subject  to  no  spiritual  head  but  Christ ; 
as  conceding  no  superiority,  and  claiming  no  pre-eminence  or 
jurisdiction;  as  authorized  to  frame  its  own  laws,  and  to 
regulate  its  own  government 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Protestants  are  divided  into 
two  grand  denominations :  the  Lutherans,  who  adhere  to 
Luther's  tenets ;  and  the  Reformed,  who  follow  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  Geneva.  Together  with  these,  this  last  class  com*- 
prebends  the  Hugonots,  in  France ;  the  Refugees,  in  Holland; 
the  members  of  the  establishments,  and  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters, of  all  descriptions,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 
a  numerous  body  of  Christians  in  North  America,  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  &c.  Before  the  late  revolution,  the  Pro- 
testants in  France  were  supposed  to  amount  to  2,000,000  or 
upwards,  thou£;h  they  then  had  no  legal  toleration,  and  almost 
their  only  seminary  was  a  private,  and  merely  tolerated,  one 
at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland.    But,  from  some  recent  state^  * 
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laentfl,  it  would  appearj  that  ProtestantUm  is  now  reviving  in 
various  parts  of  France.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
toleration  of  Protestantism  in  the  French  dominions,  and 
some  other  favourahle  signs  of  the  times,  considering  the  late 
great  prevalence  of  infidelity,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  true  religion  on  the  continent  of  £urope,  it  may  he  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Protestant  Churches  there  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  or  in  circnmstances  of  discouragement  and  distress. 

The  first  Protestant  church  in  England  was  formed  soon 
after  Queen  Mary^s  accession,  and  consisted  of  about  300 
members.  Their  meetings  were  held  alternately  near  Aldgate 
and  Blackfiiiars,  in  Thames-street,  and  in  ships  upon  the  river. 
Sometimes  they  assembled  in  the  villages  about  London,  and 
especially  at  Islington,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  elude 
the  Bishop's  ofiicers  and  spies.  To  screen  themselves  from 
the  notice  of  their  persecutors,  they  often  met  in  the  night,  and 
in  secret  places. 

Their  first  minister  was  the  learned  and  pious  Bishop,  Dr. 
Edmund  Scambler,  who  died  May  7th,  1597,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.* 


THE  PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  term  Presbyterians  comes  from  the  Greek  word  which 
signifies  senior  or  elder ;  and  the  Presbyterians  are  denomir 
nated  from  their  maintaining  that  the  government  of  the  church 
appointed  in  the  New  Testament,  was  by  Presbjrteries,  that  is, 
by  associations  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  all  possessed  of 
equal  powers,  without  any  superiority  among  them,  either  in 
oifice  or  in  order. 

Calvin  may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  Presbyterianism, 
having  first  established  that  form  at  Geneva,  about  1541,  and 
Messrs.  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melvil,  who  soon  after  intro- 
duced it  into  Scotland ;  where,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the 
reformation  to  tbe  revolution,  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle 
of  contending  parties,  whether  their  church  should  be  modelled 
according  to  the  Episcopal  or  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government.  These  men,  together  with  Beza  and  some  others, 
were  violent  reformers,  and  seem  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  in  new-modelling  their  respective  churches, 
they  could  not  recede  too  far  from  the  church  of  Rome. 

♦  See  Mr,  Wilson's  admirable  work  on  the  *'  Antiquities  of  the 
Dissenting  Churches  of  London/'  &c. 
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Fmn  Geneva,  Pjresbyteriaiiisin  was  introduced  among  the 
reformed  in  France,  into  Holland,  and  also  into  England  and 
Scotland,  in  which  last  country  it  became  the  established  fcnrm 
of  church-government  at  the  revolution  in  1688.  The  first 
Presbytery  in  England  was  set  up  at  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey, 
in  1572,  some  years  before  a  Presbytery  was  heard  of  in  Scot- 
land. This  first  establishment  was  called  The  Order  of 
Wandsworth^  by  Field,  their  minister :  and  under  Cromwell, 
who  was  alike  averse  to  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism, 
though  he  found  it  expedient  to  shew  &vour  to  the  latter,  the 
church  of  England  was  delivered  to  the  management  of  a  set 
of  commisBioners,  consisting  partly  of  Presbyterian.,  and  parUy 
of  Independents. 

The  established  religion  in  Scotland  is  the  Presbyterian ; 
the  two  parties  of  Seceders,  and  the  Society  of  Relief,  are  also 
strict  Presbyterians ;  and  in  England  one  branch  of  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  are  still  called  Presbyterians,  though  some- 
what improperly.  The  Presbyterians  have  long  been  numer- 
ous in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  north :  and  on  the  continent 
Presbyterianism  still  prevails,  in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland. 
Presbyterians  are  also  numerous  in  most  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Presbyterianism  is  the  prevailing  religion  throughout 
Connecticut,  where  it  is  said  to  reign  *^  in  all  its  rigour,  des- 
potism, and  intolerance."  Though  the  letter  of  the  law  has 
established  freedom  of  religious  sentiments  in  Connecticut,  yet 
such  freedom  is  far  from  being  kncs^oi  there.  Its  ministers, 
the  zeal  of  its  followers,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  places  in 
the  college  of  Presbyterians,  exclusively  afford  very  great 
advantages,  to  prevent  it  from  being  supplanted  by  any  other 
form  of  religion.  The  Presbyterians  are  also  the  most  numer- 
ous sect  in  North  Carolina,  especially  in  the  western  parts, 
which  are  inhabited  by  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania.  In 
1788,  there  were  in  America  about  618  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations, and  226  ministers :  and  their  general  assembly  usually 
meets  at  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  appellation  Presbyterian  is,  in  England,  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, appropriated  to  a  large  denomination  or  Dissenters, 
who  have  no  attachment  to  the  Scotch  mode  of  church- 
government  any  more  than  to  episcopacy ;  and  therefore  to  this 
body  of  Christians,  the  term  Presbyterian,  in  its  original  sense, 
is  improperly  applied.  How  this  misapplication  came  to  pass, 
cannot  be  easily  determined;  but  it  has  occasioned  many 
wrong  notions,  and  should,  therefore,  be  rectified.  English 
Presbyterians,  as  they  are  called,  adopt  the  same  mode  of 
churcn-govemment  with  the  Independents,  from  whom  they 
differ  chiefly  in  that  they  are  less  attached  to  Calvinism,  and 
onsequently  admit  a  greater  latitude  of  religious  sentiment. 
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The  modem  Presbyterians^  to  called  in  England,  dHlbrent 
from  their  ancestors,  whose  turbulence  and  intolerance  they 
condemn,  are  as  loyal  8ul:jects,  and  every  way  as  upright  and 
inoflfensive  in  their  conduct,  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  We 
are  told,  that  they,  and  even  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  gene- 
ral, ''  are  friends  to  universal  liberty  in  religion  f*  and  that  "  no 
denomination  among  them  wishes  to  have  its  own  way  of 
worship  established  as  the  national  religion."  Because  they 
disclaim  all  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  some  have 
inferred,  that  they  also  disclaim  all  human  authority  in  civil 
matters,  and  have  contracted  a  fondness  for  equality  and  re- 
publican maxims  in  the  state.  But  this  inference  bespeaks 
neither  sound  logic  nor  Christian  charity;  nor  is  it  well 
grounded  on  fact  and  experience.  On  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Dissenters  are  by  no  means  enemies  to  the  civil 
government,  or  to  the  constitution  of  this  country  in  particidar. 
They  have,  indeed,  at  all  times  been  determined  enemies  to 
arbitrary  power ;  but,  with  some  exceptions,  the  throne  has 
not  perhaps  had  more  faithful  supporters  than  have  been  found 
among  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  nor  have  the 
Presbyterians,  as  a  body,  been  behind  the  rest  of  their  bre- 
thren in  expressions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  all  proper  occasions,  though  they  are  ever  foremost 
in  opposing  all  attempts  to  infringe  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Though  not  the  most  numerous,  they  may 
perhaps  be  denominated  the  most  respectable,  for  learning, 
talents,  and  property,  of  any  of  the  Three  Denominations  of 
Dissenters  in  this  country.  In  point  of  zeal,  however,  in  the 
propagation  of  their  doctrines,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
greatly  behind  the  other  denominations.  Many  of  the  English, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  are  much  attached 
to  the  Arian  and  the  Unitarian  doctrines. 


OF  THE  INDEPENDENTS. 

This  denomination  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  properly  speak- 
ing, has  now  ceased  as  a  distinct  sect,  though  at  one  period  of 
our  history  a  most  formidable  body,  and  most  active  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  that  furious  republican  and  renowned  hypo- 
crite, Oliver  Cromwell.*    They  now  comprehend  the  members 

♦  Amongst  Cromwell's  religious  adherents  of  this  class  was  a 
leather-seller  of  Fleet-street,  of  thte  name  of  "  Praise-God- Bare- 
bme,*^  a  hot-brained  fanatic,  but  a  shrewd  and  artful  fellow,  and 
not  deficient  in  natural  abilities.  According  to  Granger,  ih  his 
Biographical.  History  of  England,  this  man  had  a  brother,  whose 
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of  various  denominaticmS)  as  far  as  respects  church-govern- 
inent  and  discipline.  Yet  they  still  maintain  their  peculiar 
rank  as  a  hody,  forming  what  may  he  technically  called  one  of 
the  three  branches  of  Dissenters,  who  meet  in  London  to  trans- 
act the  general  concerns  of  "  the  body." 

They  are  called  Independents,  from  maintaining  that  all 
Christian  congregations  are  so  many  independent  religious 
societies ;  or  that  each  congregation  of  Christians  which  meets 
in  one  house,  for  public  worship,  is  a  complete  church ;  has 
sufficient  power  to  perform  every  thing  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
government  within  itself;  and  is  in  no  respect  subject  or 
accountable  to  other  churches.     The  founder  of  the  Indepen- 
dents was  a  Mr.  John  Robinson,  of  Norfolk,  '*  a  man  who  had 
much  of  the  solemn  piety  of  the  times,  and  was  master  of  a 
congregation  of  Brownists  that  had  settled  at  Leyden,  who  took 
their  name  from  a  ranting  man  of  the  name  of  Brown,  a  vio- 
lent preacher  against  the  Church  of  England.      This  well- 
meaning  man,  perceiving  the  defects  that  reigned  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  Brown,  and  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  followers, 
employed  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  correcting  them,  and  in 
nioaelling  anew  the  society,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
less  odious  to  his  adversaries,  and  less  liable  to  the  just  cen- 
sure of  those  true  Christians  who  looked  upon  charity  as  the 
end  of  the  commandment.    The  Independents,  accordingly, 
were  much  more  commendable  than  the  Brownists  in  two  res- 
pects.    They  surpassed  them  both  in  the  moderation  of  their 
sentiments,  and  in  the  order  of  their  discipline." 

A  Mr.  Henry  Jacobs,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  in  conse- 
quence of  Archbishop  Bancroft's  active  exertions  against  the 


Christian  name  was  **  Christ-came-intO'the'tvorld'to-save  ;  and  an- 
other christened  "If- Christ -htid-not-died-thou-hadst-been-damfied.'' 
Mr.  Wilson  mentions  the  following  as  a  list  of  jury-men  returned 
in  the  county  of  Sussex.  As  a  curious  fact,  and  strongly  pourtray- 
ing  the  spirit  of  those  times,  it  is  worth  inserting  : — 

Accepted  Trevor,  of  Norsham.  Be-faithful  Joiner,  of  Britling. 

Redeemed  Compton,  of  Battle.  Fly- debate  Robert,  of  Briding. 

Faint  not  Hewet,  of  Heathfield.  Fight- the-good-fight- of -faith 
Make-peace  Heaton,  of  Hare.  White,  of  £mer. 

God-reioard  Smart,  of  Fivehurst  More-fruit  Fowler,   of  East 

Stand-fast-on-high  Stringer,  of  Hadley 

Crowhurst.  JTope -/or  Bending,  of  ditto. 

Earth  Adams,  of  Warbleton.     «  Grace^ful  Harding,  of  Lewe&. 

Called  liOfwer,  of  Warbleton.  Weep-not  Billings,  of  Lewes. 

Kill-sin  Pimple,  of  Witham.  Meek  Brewer,  of  Okeham. 

Return  Spelman,  of  Watling. 
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Puritans,  meeting  with  Mr.  Robinson  in  thftt  country,  em- 
braced his  sentiments  respecting  church-discipline ;  and,  return- 
ing to  England,  establisned  the  first  Independent  or  Congte- 
gational  Church  here,  in  1616. 

The  public  worship  of  the  Independents,  which  is  conducted 
without  form  or  ceremony,  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterians. The  Independents  consider  it  as  their  right  to 
choose  their  own  ministers  and  deacons;  and  though  they 
attribute  no  virtue  to  ordination,  by  imposition  of  hands,  as 
conveying  any  new  powers,  yet  it  is  allowed  and  practised  by 
them.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  suppose,  that  the  essence  of 
ordination  does  not  lie  in  the  act  of  the  ministers  who  assist, 
but  in  the  choice  and  call  of  the  peoj;^e,  and  in  the  candidate's 
acceptance  of  that  call ;  and  hence  their  ordination  may  be 
considered  only  as  a  public  declaration  of  that  agreement. 

At  present,  thougn  the  English  Independents  and  Presby- 
terians form  two  distinct  parties  of  Protestant  Dissentera,  they 
are  distinguished  by  very  trifling  differences  with  regard  to 
church-government.  Indeed,  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the 
Independents  is  maintained  with  some  shades  of  difference, 
not  only  by  the  Three  Classes  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
England,  in  general ;  but  also  by  the  Sandemanians  in  England, 
by  their  brethren  the  Glassites,  and  by  both  classes  of  Baptists 
in  Scotland.  That  which  unites  them,  or  rather  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  other  denominations  of  Christians,  is  their 
disclaiming,  more  or  less,  every  form  of  union  between 
churches,  and  assigning  to  each  congregation  the  exclusive 
government  of  itself.  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, properly  so  called,  are,  in  general,  strictly  Calvinistic. 
However,  many  of  the  Independents,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
reject  the  use  of  all  creeds  and  confessions  drawn  up  by  fallible 
men :  and  they  merely  require  of  their  teachers  a  declaration 
of  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  its  leading  doc- 
trines, and  of  their  adherence  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  sole 
standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  only  criterion  of  faith. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  require  from  all  persons,  who  wish  to 
be  admitted  into  their  communion,  an  account,  either  verbal  or 
written,  of  what  is  called  their  experience  ;  in  which  not  only 
a  declaration  of  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  their  pur-^ 
pose,  by  grace,  to  devote  themselves  to  him,  is  expected,  but 
also  a  recital  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  led  to  a  know- 
ledge and  profession  of  the  gospel. 

There  is  a  tolerably  numerous  and  respectable  sect  of  Inde- 
pendents in  Scotland  of  recent  origin ;  but  who  appear  to  have 
sprung  up  among  the  followers  of  Mr.  John  Olassj  and  the 
Sandemamans, 
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In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Robert  Halden,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  brother  James,  to  whom  some  others  soon  attached  them* 
selves,  began  to  preach  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  even- 
tually established  a  new  sect,  called   HaldeniteSf  or,  mor^ 
properly,  Scottish  Independents,  or  New  Independents,    Their 
doctrines  are  Calvinistic ;  and  they  reject  all  articles  of  faith 
or  creeds  of  human  composition.     They  say,  that  the  Scrip* 
tures  are  a  divine  and  infallible  standard ;  and  that  consistent 
Independents  dare  not  adopt  any  other.    They  insist,  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  a  full  and  complete  model  and  system  of 
doctrine,  government,  discipline,  and  worship;  and  that  iu 
them  we  may  find  an  universal  rule  for  the  direction  of  Chris- 
tians in  their  associated  state,  as  well  as  all  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  the  faith  and  practice  of  individuals.    They  require 
Scripture  for  every  thing,  and  reject  the  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  and  receive  the  Scriptures, 
and  nothing  else,  as  binding  in  the  worship  of  God.     They 
conceive  the  church  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  m  Scripture,  to  be 
an  association  which  has  no  head  on  earth,  and  which,  as  a 
body,  can  receive  no  laws  from  any  one,  except  from  Christ 
alone.    They  say,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  spiritual,  nei* 
ther  interfering  with  human  governments,  nor  admitting  their 
interference  in  its  peculiar  concerns;  and  while  they  teach  obe- 
dience to  the  civil  magistrate  in  all  civil  matters,  in  religion 
they  acknowledge  no  human  authority  whatever.    They  pro- 
fess to  see  an  inconsistency  in  every  form  of  national  religion 
with  the  New  1  estament ;  and  assert,  that  all  Christians,  of 
all  ages,  are  bound  to  observe  the  universal  and  approved 
practices  of  the  first  churches,  as  recorded  in  Scripture.     The 
congregations  already  formed  have  adopted  all  the  ordinances 
which  they  judge  to  'have  been  observed  by  the  apostolical 
churches ;  and  the  practices  they  do  not  foUow  are  the  com- 
munity of  goods  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  observing  the 
Lord's  Supper  daily,  love-feasts,  and  washing  one  another's 
feet.      They  difier  from  the  more  early  Independents,  in 
admitting  Christians  of  all  religious  denominations  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  in  the  Lord  s  Supper,  provided  they  have 
reason  to  think  them  real  Christians ;  and  in  considering  all 
association  of  ministers,  for  giving  council  and  advice  to  the 
churches  in  matters  of  doubt,  as  unnecessary  and  unscriptural. 

With  respect  to  church-government,  the  members  of  tliis 
denomination  are  Independents  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  believe,  that  the  apostolical  churches,  according  to 
the  model  of  which  it  is  their  great  and  professed  object  to  con- 
form, were  entirely  independent,  none  of  them  being  subject 
to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its  own 
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riilers,  and  by  no  other  laws  than  those  written  in  the  word  of 
God.  They  conceive  that  bishop  and  elder  were,  in  apostolic 
times,  synonymous  terms ;  that  the  stated  officers  in  all  the 
churches  then  were  elders  and  deacons,  and,  of  course,  that  they 
are  the  only  offices  essential  to  a  church  of  Christ.  With  them 
every  elder  is  a  preacher ;  and  they  conceive  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, in  any  respect,  between  elder  and  deacon,  except  in  the 
offices  to  which  they  are  appointed.  They  insist  tnat  ordi- 
nation is  not  represented  in  Scripture  as  conveying  an  office,  or 
giving  any  person  a  rigl\t  to  discnarge  that  office ;  it  is  only  the 
manner  of  setting  him  apart  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  recommending  him  to  the  grace  of  the  great  head  of  the 
church.  It  gives  him  no  jurisdiction  in  any  church,  except  in 
that  which  is  appointed  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  lays  down  or 
is  removed  from  his  office  in  that  church,  his  ordination  is  at  an 
end.  They  contend  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  departments 
in  the  pastoral  office,  and  that  teaching  and  ruling  are  different 
branches  of  that  office.  Both  elders  and  deacons  are  ordained 
by  imposition  of  hands  ,*  and  though  ordination  is  part  of  the 
elder's  province,  yet,  when  churches  are  newly-formed,  or  in 
other  cases  of  necessity,  they  allow  that  the  members,  who  have 
always  the  right  of  election,  may  ordain  church- officers  for 
themselves,  or,  at  least,  set  them  apart  to  their  respective 
offices.  They  say,  that  the  legislative  authority  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  Christ,  and  is  already  exercised  in  his  word ;  they, 
therefore,  disavow  all  right  to  make  laws,  but  admit  a  right  to 
judge  of  the  application  of  Christ's  laws,  and  a  right  to  execute 
those  laws,  when  judged  applicable  to  any  particular  case. 
The  first  belongs  to  Jesus  done;  the  second^  to  the  whole 
church;  and  the  third,  to  the  rulers  or  elders  of  the  church, 
who  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  executive  officers  of  the 
church.  The  power  claimed  by  the  whole  church,  that  is, 
rulers  and  ruled,  is  not  to  make  laws,  but  to  judge  of  their 
application.  The  power  claimed  by  rulers  is  not  to  propose  that 
their  opinions  should  be  passed  into  laws,  but  to  jcarry  into 
execution  the  laws  of  Christ,  when  judged  applicable  by  the 
church.  If  the  meanest  member  can  point  out  a  misappUca^ 
tion  of  the  law,  they  are  bound  to  hear.  If  ever  such  a  differ- 
ence shall  arise  as  to  cause  a  separation,  it  is  not  the  majority 
that  constitute  the  church,  but  those  of  them  who  are  obedient 
to  the  laws  of  Christ. 

The  Scottish  Independents  use  no  form  of  prayer :  and 
public  worship,  in  other  respects,  is  conducted  in  their  con- 
gregations in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  established 
kirk.  The  Independents,  however,  read  a  large  but  indefinite 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  at  each  meeting ;  in  many  of  their 
chapels  they  use  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms ;  and  in 
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most  of  them  they  stand  while  singing  the  praises  of  God. 
They  adopt  weekly  communions ;  and  as  they  make  no  real 
distinction  between  deigy  and  laity,  the  want  or  absence  of 
elders  and  deacons,  on  any  occasion,  in  any  of  their  chapels,  is 
not  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  preventing  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  the  holy  communion  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  They 
contend  that,  by  the  approved  practice  of  apostolic  churches,  it 
is  demonstrated  to  be  the  appointment  of  Christ,  that  his 
churches  must  observe  the  Lord  s  Supper  every  first  day  of  the 
week.  A  division  has  taken  place  among  these  Independents 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Haldane*8  adoption  of  Baptist 
principles^  introduction  of  church-discipline,  and  of  mutual 
exhortation  and  prayer  by  the  brethren,  mto  the  public  service 
on  Sunday  mornings.* 

OF    THE   BAPTISTS. 

It  has  been  customary  to  call  the  members  of  this  sect 
Anabaptists ;  but  that,  as  at  present  applied,  is  a  very  erro- 
neous appellation,  and  conveys  a  stigma  which  they  do  not 
deserve.  They  are  now  divided  into  two  branches,  General 
Baptists  and  Particular  Baptists,  The  first  are  Armimans 
and  the  second  CeUvimsts, 

Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Adams  have  given  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory descriptions  of  this  body  of  Christians,  who  consider 
immersion  in  water  as  essential  to  Christian  baptism,  and  who 
disapprove  of  the  admission  of  infants  to  that  ordinance.  As 
it  happens  that  many  of  those  whom  this  denomination  baptize 
have  imdergone  what  the  Baptists  term  the  ceremony  of 
sprinkling  in  their  infancy,  the  fiaptists  have  been  called 
Anabaptists,  as  if  they  had  been  re-baptized.  This,  however, 
they  deny,  and  allege  that  those  who  have  undergone  this  cere- 
mony in  their  infancy,  did  not  thereby  receive  Christian 
baptism.  1 

About  1625,  and  the  same  time  that  the  Independents 
settled  in  New  England,  several  Baptists  emigrated  to  that 
country.  However,  their  congregational  brethrer,  though  they 
had  themselves  fled  from  persecution,  afforded  no  great  lati- 
tude to  their  tender  consciences.  Yet  they  have  maintained 
their  establishment  in  Amertca  ever  since,  and  have  gradually 
increased  in  number.  At  present,  the  communicants,  and 
other  members  of  the  Baptist  congregations,  in  the  United 
States  alone,  are  computed  at  275,800. 

The  members  of  this  denomination  are  distinguished  firom 
all  other  professing  Christians,  by  their  opinions  respecting  the 

*  See  Haldane's  View  of  Social  Worship,  and  Adam's  Religious 

World. 
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ordinance  of  Christian  baptism.  Conceiyinff  that  positive 
institutions  cannot  be  established  by  ona^^icff/ reasoning,  but 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  Saviour,  revealed  in  express  precepts^ 
and  that  apostolical  example  illustrative  of  this  is  the  rule  of 
duty,  they  differ  from  their  Christian  brethren  with  regard  both 
to  the  sultjects  and  the  mode  of  baptism. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects,  from  the  command  which 
Christ  gave  after  his  resurrection,  and  in  which  baptism  is 
mentioned  as  consequent  to  faith  in  the  gospel,  they  conceive 
them  to  be  those,  and  those  ordy,  who  beUeve  what  tne  apostles 
were  then  enjoined  to  preach. 

With  respect  to  the  mode,  they  affirm,  that,  instead  of 
sprinkling  or  pouring,  the  person  ought  to  be  immersed  in  the 
water,  referring  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  observing  that 
the  baptiser,  as  well  as  the  baptized,  having  gone  down  into 
the  water,  the  latter  is  baptisea  in  it,  and  both  come  up  out  of 
it.  They  say,  that  John  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  and  that 
Jesus,  after  being  baptised,  came  up  out  of  it.  Believers  are 
said  also  to  be  '*  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death, 
wherein  also  they  are  risen  with  him;"  and  the  Baptists  insist, 
that  thb  is  a  doctrinal  allusion  incompatible  with  any  other 
mode. 

But  they  say,  that  their  views  of  this  institution  are  much 
more  confirmed,  and  may  be  better  understood,  by  studying 
its  nature  and  import.  They  consider  it  as  an  impressive 
emblem  of  that,  by  which  their  sins  are  remitted  or  washed 
away,  and  of  that  on  account  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given  to  those  who  obey  the  Messiah.  In  other  words,  they 
view  Christian  baptism  as  a  figurative  representation  of  that 
which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  in  testimony.  To  this  the  mind 
of  the  baptised  is  therefore  naturally  led,  while  spectators  are 
to  consider  him  as  professing  his  faith  in  the  gospel,  and  his 
subjection  to  the  Redeemer.  The  Baptists,  therefore,  would 
say,  that  none  oi^ht  to  be  baptised,  except  those  who  seem  to 
believe  this  gospel;  and  that  immersion  is  not  properly  a-  mode 
of  baptism,  but  baptism  itself. 

Thus,  the  £nglish,  and  most  foreign  Baptists,  consider  a 
personal  profession  of  faith,  and  an  immersion  in  water,  as 
essential  to  baptism.  The  profession  of  faith  is  generally 
made  before  the  congregation,  at  a  church* meeting.  On  these 
occasions  some  have  a  creed,  to  which  they  expect  the  can- 
didate to  assent,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  his 
conversion ;  but  others  require  only  a  profession  of  his  faith 
as  a  Christian.  The  former  genendly  consider  baptism  as  an 
ordinance,  which  initiates  persons  into  a  particular  church; 
and  they  say  that,  without  breach  of  Christian  liberty,  they 
liave  a  right  to  expect  an  agreement  in  articles  of  faith  in 
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their  own  societies.  The  latter  think,  that  baptisoa.  initiates 
merely  into  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  ^iilti  there- 
fore say,  that  they  have  no  right  to  require  an  assent  to  ^eir 
creed  from  such  as  do  not  intend  to  join  their  communion ; 
and  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  quote  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Some,  both  of  the  General  and  the  Particular  Baptists, 
object  to  free  or  mixed  communion,  and  do  not  allow  persons, 
who  have  been  baptised  in  their  infancy,  to  join  with  them  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  because  they  consider 
such  as  not  having  been  baptised,  and,  consequently,  inad- 
missible to  the  other  ordinance.  Others,  however,  of  both 
classes  of  Baptists,  suppose  that  this  ought  to  be  no  objection ; 
that  such  as  think  themselves  really  baptised,  though  in  infancy, 
and  such  as  are  partakers  of  grace,  belong  to  the  true  church 
of  C'hrist,  and  are  truly  devoted  to  God,  ought  not  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  a  different  opinion  respecting  this  par- 
ticular ordinance.  Some  of  these,  also,  without  referring  to  a 
man's  persuasion  that  he  has  been  baptised,  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  If, 
tlierefore,  he,  with  many  Unitarians,  should  doubt  the  per- 
petuity of  baptism,  or  that  it  is  a  perpetual  ordinance,  as  it 
respects  the  descendants  of  Christiatis,  though  it  may  be 
properly  administered  to  proselytes  from  other  religions,  he 
might  be  admitted  as  a  communicant  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Some  of  both  classes  of  Baptists  are,  at  the  same  time, 
SeibbatarianSf  and,  with  the  Jews,  observe  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week  as  the  Sabbath.  This  has  been  adopted  by  them, 
from  a  persuasion  that  all  the  ten  commandments  are  in  their 
nature  strictly  moral,  and  that  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  was  never  abrogated  or  lepealed  by  our  Saviour  or  his 
apostles. 

In  church-government  the  Baptists  differ  little  from  the 
Independents,  except  that,  in  some  of  their  churches,  the 
Baptists  have  three  distinct  orders  of  ministers,  who  arc 
separately  ordained,  and  to  the  highest  of  whom  they  g^ve  the 
name  of  messengers j  to  the  second  that  of  elders,  and  to  the 
third  that  of  deacons.  With  respect  to  excommunication, 
thev  seem  closely  to  follow  our  Saviour's  directions,  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew*s  gospel,  which  they  apply 
to  differences  between  individuals;  and  if  any  man  be  gunty 
of  scandalous  immorality,  they  exclude  him  from  the  brother^ 
hood,  or  fellowship  of  the  church.  Like  the  other  Protestant 
dissenters,  the  Baptists  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  sitting  at  a 
common  table,  and  giving  the  elements  one  to  another. 

The  Baptists  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  Germany, 
the. United  States  of  America,  Upper  Canada,  &c,  are  divided, 
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as  has  been  already  observed,  into  two  distinct  clauei^  or 
societies,  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic,  and  the  General  or 
Arminian  Baptists.  The  former  are  said  to  be  much  more 
numerous  than  the  latter,  and  to  have  nearly  400  meeting- 
houses in  England,  of  which  fifteen  are  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  London.  In  December,  1793,  the  Particular  Baptist 
congregations  in  England  amounted  to  361 ;  and  in  Wales  to 
eighty-four.  At  the  same  time,  the  numbers  of  most  con- 
gregations were  greatly  increasing ;  and  their  Itinerant  Society 
m  London  were  making  great  exertions  in  Cornwall,  Salop, 
Devon,  and  the  north  part  of  Somersetshire,  &c.  This  class 
of  Baptists  ordain  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  the 
Independents. 

The  father  of  the  General  Baptists  was  a  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  at  first  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England;  but, 
resigning  his  living,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  where  his 
Baptistjprinciples  were  warmly  opposed  by  Messrs.  Ainsworth 
andRobmson,  of  whom  the  former  was  pastor  of  the  Brownistsf, 
or  Independents,  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  latter  of  those  at 
Leyden.  As  Mr.  Smith  did  not  think  that  any  one  at  the 
time  was  duly  qualified  to  administer  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, he  baptised  himself,  and  hence  was  denominated  a 
re-baptist.  He  afterwards  adopted  the  Arminian  doctrines; 
and,  in  1611,  the  General  Baptists  published  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  diverges  much  further  from  Calvinism  than  those 
who  are  now  called  Arminians  would  approve.  A  consider- 
able number  of  them  have  embraced  Unitariani^m.  On  this 
account,  several  of  their  ministers  and  churches,  who  disap- 
prove of  those  principles,  have,  witliin  the  last  fifty  years, 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  connection,  called  lyie  New 
Association.  The  churches,  in  this  union,  keep  up  a  friendly 
acquaintance  in  some  outward  ihings,  with  those  from  whom 
they  have  separated ;  but  in  things  more  essential,  and,  par- 
ticularly, as  to  the  changing  of  ministers,  and  the  admission  of 
members,  they  disclaim  any  connection. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Baptists  for  their  zeal  and  ex- 
ertions in  converting  the  heathens.  In  1793,  the  Particular 
Baptists  formed  a  missionary  society;  and  Messrs.  John 
Thomas  and  William  Carey  were  sent  out  to  India  as  mis- 
sionaries. These  have  been  followed  by  others;  and  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  understood  and  professed  by  the 
Baptists,  has  been  zealously  and  assiduously  propagated.  The 
Baptists,  therefore,  seem  likely  to  rival  the  Moravians  in  their 
endeavours  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  heathen 
countries;  and  should  they  be  equally  gifted  with  patient 
endurance  and  perseverance,  they  may  probably  become  much 
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more  successful,  by  the  exertions  they  are  now  making,  in 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  east. 

Dr.  Evans,  from  the  late  Mr.  Robinson's  History  of  Baptism, 
has  given  the  following  animated  account  of  this  practice  of 
adult  baptism : — "  Not  many  years  ago,  at  Whittlesford,  seven 
miles  from  Cambridge,  forty-eight  persons  were  baptised  in 
that  ford  of  the  river  from  which  the  village  takes  its  name. 
At  ten  o'clock  of  a  very  fine  morning  in  May,  about  1500 
people,  of  different  ranks,  assembled  together.  At  half-past 
ten  in  the  forenoon,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  sub-Ubrarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  teacher  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Eagle-street,  London, 
ascended  a  moveable  pulpit  in  a  large  open  court-yard,  near 
the  river,  and  adjoining  to  the  house  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Round  him  stood  the  congregation ;  people  on  horseback,  in 
coaches,  and  in  carts,  formed£the  outside  semicircle;  many 
other  persons  sitting  in  the  rooms  of  the  houses,  the  sashes 
being  open ;  all  were  uncovered,  and  there  was  a  profound 
silence.  The  doctor  first  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  the  con* 
gregation  sung.  Then  he  prayed.  P?ayer  ended,  he  took 
out  a  New  Testament,  and  read  his  text — /  indeed  baptise  you 
with  water  unto  repentance.  He  observed,  that  the  force  of 
the  preposition  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  translators,  and 
that  the  true  reading  was^>— I  indeed  baptise  or  dip  you  in 
water  at  or  upon  repentance ;  which  sense  he  confirmed  by 
the  foi-ty-first  verse  of  the  twelfth  of  Matthew,  and  other 
passages.  Then  he  spoke,  as  most  Baptists  do  on  these 
occasions,  concerning  the  nature^  subjeetf  mode,  and  end  of 
this  ordinance.  He  closed,  by  contrasting  the  doctrine  of 
infant-sprinkling  with  that  of  believers'  baptism,  which  being 
a  part  of  Christian  obedience,  was  supported  by  divine  pro- 
mises, on  the  accomplishment  of  which  all  good  men  might 
depend.  After  sermon,  he  read  another  hymn,  and  prayed, 
and  then  came  down.  Then  the  candidates  fpr  baptism 
retired,  to  prepare  themselves. 

**  About  half  an  hour  after,  the  administrator,  who  that  day 
was  a  nephew  of  the  doctor's,  and  admirably  qualified  for  the 
work,  in  a  long  black  gown,  of  fine  baize,  without  a  hat,  with 
a  small  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  came  down  to  the  river 
side,  accompanied  by  several  Baptist  ministers  and  deacons  of 
their  churches,  and  the  persons  to  be  baptised.  The  men 
came  first,  two  and  two,  without  hats,  and  dressed  as  usual, 
except  that,  instead  of  coats,  each  had  on  a  long  white  baize 
gown,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  sash.  Such  as  had  no  hair, 
wore  white  cotton  or  linen  caps.  The  women  followed  the 
men,  two  and  two,  all  dressed  neat,  clean,  and  plain,  and 
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their  gowns  white  linen  or  dimity.  It  was  said,  the  garments 
had  knohs  of  lead  at  bottom,  to  make  them  sink.  Each  had  a 
long  silk  cloak  hanging  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  a  broad 
riband  tied  over  her  gown  beneath  the  breast,  and  a  hat  on 
her  head.  They  all  ranged  themselves  around  the  admini»> 
trator  at  the  water-side.  A  great  number  of  spectators  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  both  sides ;  some  had  climbed 
and  sat  on  the  trees,  many  sat  on  horseback  and  in  carriages, 
and  all  behaved  with  a  decent  seriousness,  which  did  honour 
to  the  good  sense  and  the  good  manners  of  the  assembly,  as 
well  as  to  the  free  constitution  of  this  country.  First,  the 
administrator  read  a  hymn,  which  the  people  sunff.  Then 
he  read  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  read  in  &e  Greek 
church  on  the  same  occasion,  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch,  beginning  at  the  23d  verse,  and  ending  with  the  39th. 
About  ten  minutes  he  stood  expounding  the  verses,  and  then 
taking  one  of  the  men  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the  water, 
saying,  as  he  went,  "See,  here  is  water,  what  doth  hinder t  If 
thou  believest  with  aU  thine  heart,  thou  mayett  he  haptisedJ' 
When  he  came  to  a  sufficient  depth,  he  stopped,  and  with  the 
utmost  composure  placing  himself  on  the  left  hand  of  the  man, 
his  face  towards  the  man's  shoulder,  he  put  his  'right  hand 
between  his  shoulders  behind,  gathering  into  it  a  little  of  the 
gown  for  hold ;  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  he  thrusted  into 
the  sash  before,  and  the  man  putting  his  thumbs  into  that 
hand,  he  locked  all  together,  by  closing  his  hand.  Then  he 
deliberately  said,  **I  baptise  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;'*  and  while  he  uttered 
these  words,  standing  wide^  he  gently  leaned  him  backward 
and  dipped  him  once.  As  soon  as  he  had  raised  him,  a  per- 
son in  a  boat,  fastened  there  for  the  purpose,  took  hold  of  the 
man's  hand,  wiped  his  face  with  a  napkin,  and  led  him  a  few 
steps  to  another  attendant,  who  then  gave  him  his  arm,  walked 
with  him  to  the  house,-  and  assisted  him  to  dress.  There  were 
many  such  in  waiting,  who,  like  the  primitive  susceptors, 
assisted  during  the  whole  service.  The  rest  of  the  men  followed 
the  first,  and  were  baptised  in  like  manner.  After  them  the 
women  were  baptised.  A  female  friend  took  off  at  the  water- 
side the  hat  and  cloak.  A  deacon  of  the  church  led  one  to 
the  administrator  and  another  from  him ;  and  a  woman  at  the 
water-side  took  each  as  she  came  out  of  the  river,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  the  apartment  in  the  house,  where  they  dressed 
themselves.  When  all  were  baptised,  the  administrator  coming 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  standmg  at  the  side,  gave  a  short  ex- 
hortation on  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  obedience  to  divine 
commands,  and  then,  with  the  usual  benediction,  dismissed 
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the  assembly.  About  balf-an-hour  after,  thcrmen  newly-bap- 
tised, having  dressed  themselves,  went  from  their  room  into  a 
large  hall  in  the  house,  where  they  were  presently  joined  by 
the  women,  who  came  from  their  apartments  to  the  same  place. 
Then  they  sent  a  messenger  to  the  administrator,  who  was 
dressing  in  his  apartment,  to  inform  him  they  waited  for  hira. 
He  presently  came,  and  first  prayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  closed  the  whole  by  a  short  discourse  on  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  the 
pleasures  of  a  good  conscience,  the  importance  of  a  holy  life, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality.  This  they  call  a 
public  baptism. 

A  more  private  baptism,  adds  Dr.  Evans,  takes  place  after 
a  similar  manner  in  baptisteriesj  which  are  in  or  near  the 
places  of  worship :  thus  every  convenience  is  afforded  for  the 
purpose.  This,  indeed,  is  now  the  most  common  way  of  ad- 
ministering the  ordinance  among  the  Baptists,  either  with  the 
attendance  of  friends,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation. 
Such  is  baptism  by  immersion  ;  and  thus  conducted,  it  must  be 
pronounced  si^ificant  in  its  nature,  and  impressive  in  its 
tendency.  It  is,  however,  to  be  wished,  that  tne  rite  was  on 
every  occasion  administered  with  equal  solemnity. 

"  The  Body  of  approved  Ministers,"  of  Three  Denomina- 
tions, hold  their  public  meetings  at  the  large  Dissenting 
Library  in  Red  Cross-street,  London,  known  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  Williams's  Library, 


QUAKERS,    OR,    "  THE   FRIENDS.'* 

This  amiable  and  unpretending  sect  first  made  its  appearance 
about  the  year  1647,  or  1648,  through  the  ministry  of  a  person 
of  the  name  of  George  Fox,  a  native  of  Drayton,  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  by  trade  a  grazier  and  a  shepherd,  at  least  in  his 
earlv  years.  Observing  the  licentiousness  of  many  persons 
professing  the  Christian  name,  he  boldly  went  fortn,  and 
preached  with  much  animation,  though  not  always,  perhaps, 
with  sufficient  prudence,  against  injustice,  drunkenness,  and 
other  vices ;  at  the  same  time  inveighing  bitterly  against  the 
established  mode  of  worship,  and  a  separate  hired  ministry  ; 
which  he  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  divine  authority.  This 
he  did  in  the  public  market-place,  in  courts,  fairs,  and  some- 
times in  the  churches  themselves.  This  conduct  naturally 
procured  him  the  attention  of  the  magistrates,  who,  in  the 
year  1649,  sent  him  to  prison  at  Nottingham ;  after  which  he 
was  frequently  honourea  with  this  mark  of  his  Christian  calling. 
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His  persecutions  on  some  occasions  were  extremely  rigorous 
and  severe. 

After  Fox,  there  sprung  up  a  succession  of  men  who 
adhered  to  his  doctrines,  with  a  zeal  and  a  constancy  truly 
laudable,  through  persecutions  and  oppressions  of  the  severest 
nature  :  and  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  duty — an 
unshaken  piety,  and  an  uuconquerable  spirit  of  Christian 
fortitude,  could  have  enabled  them  to  sustain ;  and  now,  truly 
may  it  be  said  of  this  body  of  Christians,  "  they  have  over- 
come the  world,"  they  have  survived  the  fire  of  persecution — 
they  have  subdued  the  virulence  of  bigotry— they  nave  silenced 
the  tongues  of  gainsayers — they  have  conquered  "  the  world's 
dread  laugh" — they  have  lived  to  command  the  respect — to 
extort  even  from  tne  most  profane  the  meed  of  applause,  and 
to  merit,  in  many  respects,  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  so  that  it  is  now  as  honourable,  and  as  credit- 
able, to  an  individual  to  be  known  as  a  steady  member  of  the 
Quakers'  Society,  as  it  was  once  deemed  a  mark  of  contempt 
and  derision,  and  a  sure  title  to  bonds  and  imprisonment. 

The  studied  avoidance  of  controverted  points  in  the  preach- 
ing and  writings  of  these  Christians  has  occasioned  many 
mistakes,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  relative  to  their  real 
doctrines  and  belief  respecting  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Christian  Faith,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  those  other  points  of  the 
orthodox  creed  usually  attendant  on  that  article  of  fiiith 
amongst  Christians.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  many  of  their 
approved  publications,  the  compiler  of  this  work  cannot 
but  view  the  Friends  as  what  is  usually  termed  orthodox ;  and 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  Trinitarians, 
thoug^h  they  never  make  use  of  that  term  in  their  public 
worship.  Many  of  the  Quakers,  however,  of  the  present  day, 
(and,  probably,  some  few  in  former  timesj  are  doubtful  upon 
that  head ;  and  some  have  openly  avowed  themselves  Unita- 
rians, and,  moreover,  strenuously  contended,  that  such  was 
the  doctrine  taught  by  Penn,  and  other  "  ancient  Friends." 

The  following  account  is  abridged  chiefly  from  the  article 
Friendsy  in  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams's  View  of  Religions,  origin- 
ally compiled  by  an  intelligent  member  of  this  society,  who 
has  kindly  directed  the  editor's  attention  to  it. 

"  The  appellation  of  Quakers  was  given  by  way  of  contempt : 
some  say  on  account  of  the  tremblings  under  the  impression  of 
divine  things  which  appeared  in  their  public  assemolies ;  but 
they  themselves  say  it  was  first  given  them  by  one  of  the 
magistrates  who  committed  George  Fox  to  prison,  on  account 
of  his  bidding  him  and  those  about  him  to  tremble  at  the  word 
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of  the  Lord.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  be- 
came th^ir  usual  denomination,  though  they  themselves 
adopted  die  appellation  of  Friends. 

"  An  Act  was  made  in  the  year  1696,  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  allowed  to  their  amrmation  the  legal  force  of  an 
oath,  and  provided  a  less  oppressive  mode  for  recovering  tithea 
under  a  certain  amount ;  which  provisions,  imder  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  were  made  perpetual.  For  refusing  to  pay 
tithes,  &c.  however,  they  are  still  liable  to  suffer  in  the 
Exchequer  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

"  1.  They  believe  that  God  is  one,  and  there  is  none  other 
beside  him ;  and  that  this  one  God  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  2.  They  believe  that  Christ  is  both  God  and  Man  in  won- 
derful union;  God  uncreated,  and  Man  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"3.  They  believe  the  scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority, 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God  through  holy  men ;  that  they 
are  a  declaration  of  those  things  most  surely  believed  by  the 
primitive  Christians ;  and  that  they  contain  the  mind  and  will 
of  God,  and  are  his  commands  to  us :  in  that  respect  they  are 
his  declaratory  word,  and  therefore  are  obligatory  on  us. 
Nevertheless  (says  Penn),  because  they  are  only  declaration 
of  the  fountain,  and  not  the  fountain  itself,  they  are  not  to  be 
esteemed  the  principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor 
the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  yet,  because  they  are 
a  true  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  first  foundation,  they  are, 
and  may  be  esteemed  a  secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the 
Spirit,  from  whom  they  have  all  their  excellence  and  cer- 
tainty.' 

"  They  object  to  calling  the  scriptures  the  word  of  God,  as 
being  a  name  applied  to  Clirist,  the  eternal  Word,  by  the 
sacred  writers  themselves. 

"  4.  On  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  it  appears,  from  the 
writings  of  Penn  and  others,  that  they  hold  nearly  similar 
opinions  to  other  orthodox  Christians. 

"  5.  Respecting  the  doctrines  of  sanctification  ondi  justifica- 
tion, Penn  says,  *  I  shall  first  speak  negatively  what  we  do  not 
own :  we  cannot  believe  that  Christ  is  the  cause^  but  the 
effect  of  God's  love,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  beloved 
disciple :  *  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.'  We  cannot  say  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  strict  and  rigid  satisfaction  for  that 
eternal  death  and  misery  due  to  man  for  sin  and  transgression  ,• 
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for  such  a  notion  were  to  make  God's  mercy  little  concerned  in 
man's  salvation  :  and  as  Christ  died  for  sin,  so  we  must  die  to 
sin,  or  we  cannot  be  saved  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  or  be  thoroughly  justified  and  accepted  with  God. — 
Now  positively  what  we  own  as  to  justification :  we  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  our  holy  sacrifice,  atonement,  and  pro- 
pitiation— ^that  he  bore  our  iniquities,  and  that  by  his  stripes  we 
are  healed  of  the  wounds  Adam  gave  us  in  his  £b\\ — ^that  God  is 
just  in  forgiving  true  penitents  upon  the  credit  of  that  holy 
offering  Christ  made  of  himself  to  God  for  us — ^that  what  he 
did  and  suffered  satisfied  and  pleased  God,  and  for  the  sake  of 
fellen  man,  who  had  displeased  him — that  through  the  eternal 
Spirit,  he  hath  for  ever  perfected  them  (in  all  times)  who 
were  sanctified,  who  walked  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit. 

"  6.  They  believe  that  the  saving,  certain,  and  necessary 
knowledge  of  God,  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  inward,  imme- 
diate revelation  of  God's  Spirit. 

"  7.  They  say  that  *  God  hath  given  to  every  man  a 
measure  of  the  light  of  his  own  Son — ^that  God  by  this  light 
invites,  calls,  and  strives  with  every  man,  in  order  to  save 
him ;  which  as  it  is  received  or  not  resisted,  works  the  salva- 
tion of  all,  even  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  of  Adam's  fall.' 

"  8.  They  say  that  as  many  as  do  not  resist  this  light,  be- 
come holy  and  spiritual ;  bringing  forth  all  those  blessed  fruits 
which  are  acceptable  to  God  :  and  by  this  holy  birth,  to  wit, 
Jesus  Christ  formed  within  us,  and  working  in  us,  the  body  of 
death  and  sin  is  crucified  and  removed,  and  our  hearts  sub- 
jected to  the  truth,  so  as  not  to  obey  any  of  the  suggestions 
and  temptations  of  the  evil  one ;  but  are  freed  from  actually 
transgressing  the  law  of  God. 

"  9.  Being  persuaded  that  man,  without  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
inwardly  revealed,  can  do  nothing  to  the  glory  of  God,  or 
towards  his  own  salvation,  they  think  this  influence  especially 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  highest  act  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable  ;  even  the  worship  of  the  Father  of 
lights  and  spirits.  Therefore  they  consider  as  obstructions  to 
pure  worship,  all  forms  which  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind 
from  the  secret  influence  of  this  unction  from  the  Holy  One. 
Though  there  be  not  a  word  spoken,  yet  is  the  true  spiritual 
worship  performed,  and  the  body  of  Christ  edified. 

"  *  It  does  not  follow,'  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  *  because  nothing 
is  said,  that  God  is  not  worshipped.  The  Quakers,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend,  that  their  silent  meetings  form  the 
sublimest  part  of  their  worship.    The  soul,  they  say,  can  have 
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intercourse  with  God ;  it  can  feel  refreshment^  joy,  and  com- 
fort in  him ;  it  can  praise  and  adore  him,  and  all  this  without 
the  intervention  of  a  word.  They  apprehend  it  their  duty  to 
be  diligent  in  assembling  themselves  together  for  the  worship 
of  God ;  when  such  as  are  duly  prepared,  by  being  gathered 
into  a  composed  awful  frame  of  mind,  are  enabled,  under  the 
influence  of  divine  grace,  to  worship  in  solemn  silence;  or,  if 
moved  thereto,  to  pray  or  preach  as  the  Spirit  giveth  them 
utteranpe. 

"  10.  As  by  the  light,  or  gift  of  God,  all  true  knowledge  in 
things  spiritual  is  received  and  revealed^  so  by  the  same,  as  it 
is  manifested  and  received  in  the  heart,  every  true  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  ordained  and  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
and  by  the  leading,  moving,  and  drawing  thereof,  ought  every 
evangelist,  and  Christian  pastor,  to  be  led  and  ordered  in  his 
labour  and  work  of  the  gospel,  both  as  to  the  place  where,  the 
persons  to  whom,  and  the  time  in  which  he  is  to  minister. 

"  And  as  they  dare  not  encourage  any  ministry  but  that  which 
they  believe  to  spring  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so 
neither  dare  they  attempt  to  restrain  this  influence  to  the  male 
sex  alone,  or  to  persons  of  any  condition  in  life  ;  but  whether 
male  or  female,  whether  bond  or  free,  as  they  are  all  one  in 
Christ,  they  equally  allow  such  of  them  as  they  believe  to  be 
endued  with  a  right  qualification  for  the  ministry,  to  exercise 
their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the  church. 

*^  11.  Baptism,  they  say,  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  thing:  to 
wit,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  Fire,  by  which  we  are 
buried  with  Christ,  that  being  washed  and  pureed  from  our 
sins.  We  may  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  of  which  the  baptism  of 
John  was  a  figure,  commanded  for  a  time,  and  not  to  continue 
for  ever, 

"  With  respect  to  the  other  rite,  termed  the  Lord's  Supper, 
they  believe  that  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  spiritual,  which  is  the  participation  of  his  flesh  and 
blood,  and  by  which  the  inward  man  is  daily  nourished  in  the 
hearts  of  those  in  whom  Christ  dwells.  But  this  cannot  be 
tmderstood  of  outward  eating  of  outward  bread ;  and  as  by  this 
the  soul  must  have  fellowship  with  God,  so  also,  so  far  as  a)l 
the  saints  are  partakers  of  this  one  body  and  one  blood,  they 
have  a  joint  communion. 

"12.  They  believe  the  resurrection,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, not  only  from  sin,  but  also  from  death  and  the  grave. 

"  On  Oaths  and  War, — With  respect  to  the  former  of  these, 
they  abide  literally  by  these  words  of  our  Saviour  ;  *  Again,  ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  of  them  of  old  time,  thou 
shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  &c.  But  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not 
at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  &c.,  but  let  your  communication  be 
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yea^  yea,  nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 
of  evil.'  As  also  the  words  of  the  apostle  James :  '  But  ahore 
all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not ;  neither  by  heaven,  neither 
by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath :  but  let  your  yea  be 
yea,  and  your  nay  nay,  lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation.' 

'^From  the  same  sacred  collection  of  the  most  excellent 
precepts  of  moral  and  reli^ous  duty,  from  the  example  of  our 
Lord  himself,  and  from  the  corresponding  convictions  of  his 
Spirit  in  their  hearts,  they  are  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that 
wars  and  fightings  are  in  their  origin  and  effects  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  who  by  excellency  is 
called  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

"  They  affirm  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  either  to 
give  or  receive  such  flattering  titles  of  honour,  as  yoiu:  Holi- 
ness, your  Majesty,  your  Excellency,  &c.  Neither  do  they 
think  it  right  to  use  what  are  commonly  called  compliments; 
such  as  your  humble  servant,  your  most  obedient  servant,  &c. 
They  affirm  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  kneel,  or  pros- 
trate themselves  to  any  man,  or  to  bow  the  body,  or  to  uncover 
the  head  to  them ;  because  kneeling,  bowing,  and  uncovering 
the  head,  is  the  only  outward  signification  of  our  adoration  to- 
wards God ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  lawful  to  give  it  unto  man. 
— ^They  affirm  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  use  such 
superfluities  in  apparel,  as  are  of  no  use,  save  for  ornament 
and  vanity. — That  it  is  notlawfiil  to  use  games,  sports,  or  plays 
among  Christians,  under  the  notion  of  recreation,  which  do 
not  agree  with  Christian  gravity  and  sobriety ;  for  sporting, 
gaming,  mocking,  jesting,  vain  talking,  &c.,  are  not  consonant 
idth  Christian  liberty  nor  harmless  mirth. 

"  With  regard  to  religicms  liberty ,  they  hold  that  the  rights 
of  conscience  are  sacred  and  unalienable,  subject  only  to  the 
control  of  the  Deity,  who  has  not  given  authority  to  any  man 
or  body  of  men,  to  compel  another  to  his  or  their  religion. 

"  On  their  church-government,  or  discipline, — To  effept  the 
salutary  purposes  of  discipline,  they  have  established  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings.  A  monthly  meeting  is  usually 
composed  of  several  particular  congregations,  situated  within 
a  convenient  distance  fi:om  each  other.  Its  business  Is,  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  (for  the  Friends  main- 
tain their  own  poor)  and  for  the  education  of  their  offspring; 
to  judge  of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing  to  be 
convinced  of  their  religious  principles,  and  desiring  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  membership ;  to  deal  with  disorderly  members, 
and,  if  irreclaimable,  to  disown  them.  Monthly  meetings  also 
grant  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove  into  other  monthly 
meetings,  certificates  of  their  membership  and  conduct;  without 
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which  they  cannot  gain  membership  in  such  meetings.  Each 
monthly  meeting  is  required  to  appoint  certain  persons  under 
the  name  of  overseers,  who,  when  any  case  of  complaint  or 
disorderly  conduct  comes  to  their  knowledge,  are  to  see  that 
private  admonition,  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  rule.  Matt,  xviii. 
15 — 17,  be  given,  previous  to  its  being  laid  before  the  monthly 
meeting.  All  marriages  among  them  are  proposed  to  these 
meetings  for  their  concurrence,  which  is  granted,  if,  upon 
inquiry,  the  parties  appear  clear  of  other  engagements  re- 
specting marriage,  and  if  they  also  have  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians — without  which  conciurence  no  mar- 
riages are  allowed :  for  this  society  has  always  scrupled  to 
acknowledge  ihe  exclusive  authority  of  the  priests  to  marry. 
Their  marriages  are  solemnized  in  a  public  meeting  for 
worship,  and  the  monthly  meeting  keeps  a  record  of  them ; 
as  also  of  the  births  and  burials  of  its  members.  This  so- 
ciety does  not  allow  its  members  to  sue  each  other  at  law ;  it 
therefore  enjoins  all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy  and 
impartial  arbitration,  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  ;  and  if 
any  refuse  to  act  according  to  these  rules,  they  are  disowned. 
Several  monthly  meetings  compose  a  quarterly  meeting,  to 
which  they  send  representatives,  who  produce,  at  the  quar- 
terly meetings,  written  answers  from  the  monthly  meetings  to 
certain  queries  respecting  the  conduct  of  their  members,  and 
the  meetings'  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received 
are  digested  into  one,  which  is  sent,  also,  in  the  form  of  an* 
swers  to  queries,  by  representatives  to  the  yearly  meeting. 
Appeals  from  tiie  judgment  of  monthly  meetings  are  brought  to 
the  quarterly  meetings,  whose  business  also  it  is  to  assist  in 
any  difficult  case,  or  where  remissness  appears  in  the  care  of 
the  monthly  meeting  over  the  individuals  who  compose  them. 
The  yearly  meeting  has  a  general  superintendance  of  the  so- 
ciety in  the  country  in  which  it  is  established  ,*  and,  therefore, 
as  particular  exigences  arise,  it  gives  advice,  makes  such  re- 
gulations as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to  the  obser- 
vance of  those  already  made.  Appeals  from  tiie  jud^ent  of 
quarterly  meetings  jire  here  finfdiy  determined.  There  are 
seven  yearly  meetings,  viz.  at  London,  to  which  come  repre- 
sentatives from  Ireland,  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey ;,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia :  and  they  in  general  maintain  a  friendly  corres- 
pondence by  epistles  with  each  other. — There  are  also 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of  women  Friends, 
held  at  the  same  times  and  places  with  the  men's  meetings,  in 
separate  apartments,  on  which  devolve  those  parts  of  the 
Christian  discipline  wherein  their  own  sex  are  more  pecu- 
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liarly  concerned.  Those  who  helieve  themselves  required  to 
spes^L  in  meetings  for  worship,  are  not  immediately  acknow- 
ledged as  ministers  by  their  monthly  meetings;  but  time 
is  taken  for  judgment,  that  the  meeting  may  be  satisfied  of 
their  call  and  qualification ;  and  in  order  that  those  who  are 
in  the  situation  of  ministers  may  have  the  tender  83rmpathy 
and  counsel  of  those  of  either  sex,  who,  by  their  experience  in 
the  work  of  religion,  ar6  qualified  for  that  service,  the 
monthly  meetings  are  advised  to  select  such  under  the  deno- 
mination of  elders.  These,  and  ministers  approved  by  their 
monthly  meetings,  have  assemblies  peculiar  to  themselves, 
called  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders,  in  which  they  have 
an  op^ortimitv  of  exciting  each  other  to  a  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties,  and  of  extending  advice  to  those  who  may 
appear  to  be  weak,  without  any  needless  exposure.  Such 
meetings  are  generally  held  in  the  compass  of  each  monthly, 
quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting ;  and  are  conducted  by  rules 
prescribed  by  the  yearly  meeting,  and  have  no  authority  to 
make  any  alteration  or  addition.  The  members  of  them 
imite  with  their  brethren  in  the  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
are  equally  accountable  to  the  latter  for  their  conauct  No 
minister  is  allowed  to  travel  abroad  without  a  certificate  from 
the  monthly  meeting  he  belongs  to,  expressive  of  its  appro- 
bation. This  society  has  also  meetings  for  sufierings,  which 
are  composed  of  members  chosen  by  the  several  quarterly 
meetings.  They  were'  originally  instituted  and  thus  named 
in  times  of  persecution ;  and  are  continued  to  superintend  the 
general  concerns  of  the  society,  during  the  interval  of  the 
yearly  meetings." 

The  Friends  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  North  America.  In  1681,  King  Charles  the 
Second  granted  to  William  Penn,  in  lieu  of  arrears  due  to  his 
father,  Admiral  Penn,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  North  America, 
since  called  Pennsylvania  after  his  name ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  all  the  settlements  of  the  Europeans  in  America, 
except  the  Quaker  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  were  made  by 
force  of  arms,  with  very  little  regard  to  any  prior  title  in  the 
natives. 

We  may  well  envy  the  mild  creed,  and  universal  charity, 
or  fraternal  love,  of  the  Quakers,  though  some  have  thought 
that  a  nation  of  Quakers  could  not  exist,  except  all  nations 
were  of  the  same  persuasion.  To  this,  however,  it  has  been 
said  by  one  of  their  writers,  that  any  nation  actually  possess- 
ing and  practising  Christian  principles,  may  be  contented  with 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  which  can  always  find  means  to  pro- 
tect what  it  brings  to  pass.     However  few  of  other  denomi- 
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nations  may  be  disposed  to  think  well  of  their  religious 
opinions,  or  of  many  of  their  peculiar  customs,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Quakers,  as  members  of  society,  are  a  very 
respectable  body :  and  that,  though  they  have  a  church  not 
oniy  without  sacraments,  but  even  without  a  priesthood,  and  a 
government  without  a  head,  they  are  perhaps  the  best  orga- 
nized and  most  unanimous  religious  society  in  the  world. 
Their  benevolence,  moral  rectitude,  and  commercial  punc- 
tuality have  excited,  and  long  secured  to  them,  very  general 
esteem ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  in  the  multitudes 
that  compose  the  vast  legion  of  vagrants  and  street  beggars, 
not  a  single  Quaker  can  be  found. 

They  object,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  to  the  com- 
mon mode  of  solemnizing  marriage  ;  as,  say  they,  from  Ge- 
nesis to  Revelation,  no  record  is  to  be  found  of  marriage 
performed  by  a  priest.  They  consider  it  both  as  a  civil  and  a 
religious  contract,  and  they  quote  William  Penn,  who  says, 
that  "  it  was  the  unanimous  sense  of  Friends,  that  joining  in 
marriage  was  the  work  of  the  Lord  only."  Hence,  of  all  the 
sects  in  England,  they  are  indulged  with  the  pecidiar  privi- 
lege of  being  married  in  their  own  way,  and  in  their  own 
places  of  worship.  What  that  particular  way,  or  what  the 
form  of  the  vows,  or  rather  promises,  which  they  then  make, 
may  be,  are  not  sufficiently  known :  we  are,  notwithstanding, 
led  to  suppose  that  they  are  seldom  broken ;  for  it  is  a  fact, 
and  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  that  we  never  hear  of  adul- 
tery or  divorce  among  them. 

This  admirable  system  of  religious  government  extends 
itself  into  all  their  coitcerns  of  life — it  governs  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  domestic  duties — it  infuses  its  influence  into 
all  their  commercial  transactions — and  manifests  its  bene- 
ficial effects  in  their  words,  looks,  and  tempers.  The  child  of 
a  Quaker  is  himself  a  Quaker,  as  soon  as  he  can  speak  and 
think ;  for  he  is  trained  and  educated  to  the  same  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  with  his  parents,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
his  reasoning  powers.  It  was  once  asked,  why  a  Quaker  is 
never  seen  to  be  in  a  passion  ?  "  Because,*'  it  was  replied, 
"  they  never  suffer  their  children  to  speak  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice."  Silence  and  forbearance — moderation  and  steadiness 
-^cleanliness  and  decorum — arc  the  essential  character- 
istics of  every  true  Quaker.  Careful  observers  of  human 
nature,  they  watch  its  movements  and  labour  to  avoid  its 
errors,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
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Except  the  Roman  Catholics,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  sect  or 
denomination  of  Christians  that  has  been  so  neatly  and  uni- 
formly "  calumniated "  and  misrepresented  by  their  fellow 
Christians  as  the  Unitarians.  Witn  a  pertinacity,  often  bor- 
dering on  downright  persecution,  they  have  been  maligned  as 
heretics  of  the  most  dangerous  caste :  and  nothing  has  been 
more  common  than  to  rank  them  with  *'  Atheists  and  Deists/' 
and  as  persons  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian code,  moral  and  divine.  It  was  not  till  within  these 
two  or  three  years  that  an  act  was  passed  in  Parliament,  com- 
monly called  Mr.  Smith's  Trinity  Act,  to  give  this  class  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  the  hke  priioleges  and  advantages  of  the 
Toleration  Act  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren;  and  even  that 
law  was  not  enacted  without  some  grievous  apprehensions,  in 
some  persons,  of  its  fatal  consequences  to  the  interests  of  vital 
Christianity !  When,  however,  the  aid  of  the  Unitarians  has 
been  wanted  in  the  furtherance  of  some  political  object  affect- 
ing the  great  body  of  Dissenters  in  general,  there  has  been 
no  backwardness  in  addressing  them  as  ^'  brethren,"  and 
courting  their  services  for  the  common  good.  In  aU  this 
there  has  been  more  of  selfishness  than  of  Christian  fellowship 
— ^more  of  cunning  than  of  evangelical  purity.  An  impartial 
observer  of  facts,  and  of  the  passing  events  of  the  day  amongst 
the  Dissenters,  cannot  have  failed  to  make  these  remarks.  A 
sense  of  justice  has  induced  these  remarks  from  the  Editor. 

The  Unitarians  have  been,  and  still  are,  by  blockheads 
and  bigots,  confounded  with  the  Socinians;  but  that  ig  a 
slander,  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  reviling 
which  has  been  so  frequently  indulged  against  this  learned, 
moral,  and  respectable  body  of  professing  Christians. 

Being  strenuous  advocates  for  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  they  generally  claim  the  appellation  of  Unita- 
arians :  and  as  many  of  them  are  zealous  advocates  for  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christy  or  maintain  that  our  Saviour  is 
properly  a  human  being,  some  of  them  have  taken  the  name 
of  Humanitarians.  They  lay  claim  to  a  very  high  antiquity, 
and  even  say,  "  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Trinitarian 
Christian  mentioned,  or  supposed,  in  the  New  Testament;  all 
therein  named  being  perfect  Unitarians — the  blessed  Jesus 
himself,  his  apostles,  and  all  his  followers." 

They  were,  however,  scarcely  heard  of  in  England  till  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  when  that  most  excellent  man  and 
truly  pious  Christian,  Mr.  John  Biddle,  erected  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  in  London,  and  adopted  and  openly  avowed 
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their  tenets,  for  which  he  suffered  various  persecutions,  and  at 
last  died  in  prison  in  1662.  The  same  tenets  were  soon  after- 
wards embraced  by  several  others,  particularly  among  the 
Dissenters;  but  their  numbers  in  England  were  very  limited 
as  a  community,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
they  began  to  increase,  and  to  acquire  distinction,  from  the 
writings  and  influence  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  zealous  and  pious 
associates.  "  I  have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my 
firm  conviction,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  **  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  (Dr.  Priestley's)  personal  exertions,  and  his  admirable 
writings,  in  connection  with  those  of  his  able  and  learned 
associate  in  the  same  cause,  the  venerable  Theophilus  Lindsey, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  reverend  friend,  the  number  of 
convei*ts  to  a  pure  and  rational  Christianity  have  been  multi- 
plied a  hundred-fold,  and  are  daily  increasing  among  all 
ranks  of  society." 

Dr.  Pristley,  having  met  with  much  opposition  and  perse- 
cution in  England,  retired  to  America  in  1794,  where,  in 
consequence  of  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his 
fellow-labourer,  Mr.  William  Christie,  and  others,  several 
Unitarian  congregations  have  been  formed. 

The  Unitarians  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  faithful  records 
of  past  transactions,  but  some  of  them  deny  that  their  authors 
were  divinely  inspired ;  and  they  rejected  the  miraculous  coii- 
ception,  and  the  worship  of  Christ,  or  any  other  being  besides 
God  the  Father.    "  A  consistent  Unitarian,  acknowledging 
Jesus  as  a  man  in  all  respects  like  to  his  brethren,  regards  his 
kingdom  as  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  as  consisting  in 
the  empire  of  his  Gospel  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  pro- 
fessors."   Unitarians  "  allow  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  in  no  cases  where  they  do  not  themselves 
expressly  claim  it :  and  are  not  sparing  of  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  distin^sh,  even  in  the  canonical  books,  what  is  of 
divine  authority  from  that  which  is  of  human  origin."    Hence 
they  do  not  believe  in  our  Lord*s  miraculous  conception,  but 
are  of  opinion,  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.     Mr.   Lindsey  tells  us,  that  he    thereby  means  no 
"  want  of  respect  to  that  kind  Saviour  of  men,"  whom,  he 
trusts,  he  *'  is  disposed  to  love  and  honour,  now  and  for  ever, 
with  the  affection  and  reverence  so  justly  due  to  him,  for  his 
perfect  virtue  and  benevolence.     But,"  adds  he,  "  I  cannot 
make  him  the  supreme  God,  or  invoke,  or  pray  to  him,  as 
such ;  because  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  he  could  hear,   and 
make  himself  known  to  me,  he  would  call  out  from  Heaven, 
as  he  did  formerly  to  Paul, — *  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  one 
who  was  once  a  mortal  man  like  thysel.':  worship  God.*  " 
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The  Unitarians  believe,  upon  grounds  common  to  all 
Christians,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned teacher  of  truth  and  righteousness :  and  that  having 
been  publicly  crucified  by  his  enemies,  he  was  raised  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day.  They  regard  it  as  an  indispens- 
able duty  to  believe  whatever  he  was  commissioned  to  teach. 
And  particularly,  upon  the  evidence  of  his  doctrine  and  re- 
surrection, they  expect  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
<<  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust;"  and  a  subsequent  state  of 
retribution,  in  which  all  shall  be  treated  in  exact  correspon- 
dence with  their  moral  characters.  The  Unitarians  beueve 
Jesus  to  have  been  a  man  for  the  same  reasons  for  which  they 
believe  the  proper  humanity  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Moses  and 
Abraham.  He  appeared  as  a  man — ^he  called  himself  a  man — 
he  was  believed  by  all  his  companions  and  contemporaries  to  be 
a  man ;  he  had  all  the  accidents  of  a  man ;  he  was  bom,  he  lived, 
he  eat  and  drank,  he  slept,  he  conversed,  he  rejoiced,  he  wept, 
he  suffered,  and  he  died  as  other  men.  That  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  man,  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  in- 
vested with  an  extraordinary  divine  commission,  and  that  lie 
had  no  existence  previous  to  his  birth,  they  believe,  simply 
upon  this  ground,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. It  is  not  incumbent  upon  them,  nor  do  they  pretend, 
to  produce  proof,  that  a  person  who  appeared  as  a  man  was 
re&Uy  such.  "  If  any  maintain  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
something  more  than  a  human  being,  whether  an  angelic, 
super-angelic,  or  divine  person,  it  is  their  business  to  prove 
their  assertion."  In  this  scheme  of  theology,  along  witn  our 
Lord's  divinity,  and  the  distinct  personal  existence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  the  atonement, 
also  fall  to  the  ground.  According  to  Dr.  Priestley,  the  par- 
don of  sin  is  represented  in  Scripture  "  as  dispensed  solely  on 
account  of  men's  personal  virtue,  a  penitent  upright  heart, 
and  a  reformed  exemplary  life,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
sufferings  or  merit  of  any  being  whatever.*' 

The  Unitarians  also  reject  the  doctrine  of  an  extraordinary 
divine  influence  upon  the  mind  for  moral  and  religious  pur- 
poses ;  but  they  do  not  deny  the  beneficial  efiicacy  of  divine 
truth  in  regulating  the  affections  and  governing  the  life  of 
every  true  Christian.  Dr.  Priestley  tells  us,  that  at  an  early 
period  of  his  theological  career,  and  while  he  was  yet  an 
Arian,  he  became  "  persuaded  of  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  authors  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  as  writers,  and  of  all  idea  of  supernatural  influence, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  miracles.'*  Mr.  Belsham  says,  "  it 
has  never  yet  been  proved  that  any  supernatural  influence 
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upon  the  mind  is  necessary  under  the  divine  government,  or 
that  it  has  ever  existed,  except  in  a  few  very  extraordinary 
cases/' 

Such  are  the  grand  and  leading  doctrines  of  the  Unitarian 
system.  Several  other  dogmas  are  maintained  by  most 
Unitarians,  as  the  rejection  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  the 
devil ,' — of  the  spirituality  and  separate  existence  of  the  soul ; 
— of  an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  general  re- 
surrection ; — and  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment :  but 
these,  not  being  essentially  connected  with  tneir  system,  and 
being  held  by  them  in  common  with  some  others,  ought  not 
to  be  viewed  exclusively  as  Unitarian  doctrines.  The  same 
remark  should  also  extend  to  the  doctrines  of  necessity  and 
materialism;  for  though  both  of  these,  particularly  the 
former,  are  held  by  the  most  distinguished  Unitarians  of  the 
present  day,  Mr.  Belsham  insists,  that  they  have  no  more 
connection  with  their  peculiar  creed  "  than  they  have  with 
the  mountains  in  the  moon/' 

Mr.  Belsham  tells  us,  that  "  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit 
is  nowhere  expressly  taught  as  a  doctrine  of  Revelation;*' 
and,  with  that  openness  and  candour  which  is  natural  to  him, 
he  also  says,  that  he,  for  one,  is  not  ashamed  to  avow,  that 
he  regards  the  notion  of  a  devil,  and  his  agency,  "  as  an 
evanescent  prejudice  which  it  is  now  a  discredit  to  a  man  of 
understanding  to  believe."  Dr.  Pristley's  opinions  respecting 
the  soul,  of  coiurse,  led  him  to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  an 
intermediate  state.  Believing  that,  as  the  whole  man  died, 
BO  the  whole  man  would  be  called  a£^ain  to  life  at  the*ap- 
pointed  period  of  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  he  regarded  the 
mtermediate  portion  of  time  as  a  state  of  utter  insensibility ; 
as  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  the  man  would  awaken,  when 
called  on  by  the  Almighty,  with  the  same  associations  as  he 
had  when  fuive,  without  being  sensible  of  the  portion  of  time 
elapsed.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  and  the  duration  of  future 
punishments,  Dr.  PriestleY,  we  are  told,  "  had  no  notion  of 
punishment,  as  such,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  design  of  the  Creator,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  by  the  means  best  fitted  to  pro- 
duce it.'*  Punishment  he  considered  to  be  merely  "  the  me- 
dicina  mentis  exhibited  for  our  good  by  the  rbysidan  of 
souls.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  greater 
in  degree,  or  longer  in  auration,  than  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  beneficial  efiect  for  which  it  is  inflicted.  It  is  the  sort  of 
punishment  which  a  kind  but  wise  parent  inflicts  on  a  beloved 
child." 

With  regard  to  the  moral  code  of  the  Unitarians,  it  is  the 
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same  as  others ;  but  they  allow  of  somewhat  greater  latitude 
with  regard  to  things  innocent,  than  the  Methodists  and 
Quakers;  and  they  are  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote practical  religion.  The  practice  of  virtue  is  represented 
by  them  as  the  only  means  of  attaining  happiness,  Doth  here 
and  hereafter;  and  they  teach,  that  uie  Christian  religion 
**  requires  the  absolute  renunciation  of  every  vice,  and  the 
practice  of  every  virtue."  Love  is  with  them  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  and  the  habitual  practice  of  virtue,  from  a  principle  of 
love  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man,  is,  in  their  judgment, 
**  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianify.*' 

They  reject  every  thing  in  the  commonly  received  creeds 
that  has  the  appearance  of  mystery,  that  surpasses  the  limits 
of  human  comprehension,  or  borders  upon  contradiction. 
The  worship  of  the  Unitarians  in  England  and  America  is,  in 
some  places,  liturgical,  or  conducted  by  forms. 

The  form  prepared  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  in  1774,  for  the  use  of 
his  congregation  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  is  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  reformed  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;"  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  it,  the  *'  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  amendments  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  such  further  alterations  as  were  judged  necessary 
to  render  it  unexceptionable  with  respect  to  the  object  of 
religious  worship."  This  form  contains  almost  all  the  offices 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  except  the  Commination ; 
and  in  some  of  them,  as  the  Thanksgiving  of  Women  after 
Childbirth,  and  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  but  few  alterations 
are  made :  the  grand  object  in  the  publication  of  it  being 
plainly  to  address  the  whole  worship  to  God  the  Father,  and 
thereby  to  avoid  that  idolatry  which,  the  Unitarians  conceive, 
has  long  corrupted  almost  the  whole  mass  of  Christianity, 
and  particulariy  the  Church  of  England ;  and  which  mars  all 
the  odour  of  the  incense  of  her  devotions.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Litany,  which  seems  to  be  here  used  only  '^  on  such 
days  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered,*'  the  Deity  is,  in- 
deed, three  times  invoked,  but  the  joint  invocation  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity  is  left  out,  and  the  second  and 
third  invocations,  or  addresses  to  the  Father,  are  expressed  in 
these  words : — "  O  God,  who,  by  the  precious  blood  qf  thy 
only  begotten  Son,  hast  purchased  to  thyself  an  holy  church, 
and  placed  it  under  thy  coiutinual  protection,  have  mercy  upon 
us  miserable  sinners.'* — "  O  God,  who,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
dost  govern,  direct,  and  sanctify  the  hearts  of  all  thy  faithful 
servants,  have  me^cy,"  &c.  In  the  room  of  the  doxologies 
proposed   by  Dr.  Clarke,  the    following    is  introduced: — 
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'( Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only- 
wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen.*'  Qiil^en  are  baptised,  as  by  Pr. 
Carpenter,  *'  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  and  in  the  form  of  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  elements  are  delivered  with  these 
words : — ."  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  of  Christ :" — 
"  Take  and  drink  this  in  remembrance  of  Christ." 

It  may  be  fiurther  remarked,  in  regard  to  this  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  reformed,  that  the  word» — "  For  his  sake*'  towards 
the  end  of  the  General  Confession,  are  left  out;  that  the  Ab- 
solution, the  Te  Deum,  the  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds, 
together  with  the  Apostle's  Creed ;  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
the  Catechism,  &c.  &c.  are  also  left  out ;  that  the  phrase,  ''  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,"  is  adopted  instead  of ''  all  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,"  in  the  supplication  for  the  clergy  in  the 
Litany ;  and  that  the  Litany  itself  is  made  to  conclude  with 
the  petition,  that  it  would  please  God  '*  to  give  us  true  repent- 
ance," &c.  here  changed  into— that  it  may  please  him  "to 
accept  our  sincere  repentance." 

Dr.  Priestley  drew  up  a  set  of  forms  for  aU  the  parts 
of  pMic  worship,  and  also  for  all  the  other  occasions  of 
a  Christian  socie^,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by  Dis- 
senters in  England.  In  this  work,  intituled.  Forms  [of 
Prayer,  and  other  Offices,  for  the  use  of  Unitarian  Christians^ 
Birmingham,  1783,  besides  forms  for  the  morning  and  evening 
service  of  the  Lord's-day,  the  doctor  has  given  offices  for  infant 
and  adult  baptism, — a  form  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper, — addresses  to  the  communicants  for  a  second  and  third 
service, — a  funeral  service, — prayers  for  a  fast-day, —  a  prayer 
respecting  the  present  state  of  Christians,  to  be  used  on  the 
morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  &c.  To  these  is  prefixed  an  intro- 
duction, in  which  he  warmly  recommends  the  formation  of 
Unitarian  societies,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  public  worship  are 
to  be  conducted  by  laymen,  without  the  assistance  of  priests  of 
any  description.  The  doctor  conceived,  that  ministers  regu" 
larly  ordained,  are  by  no  means  indispensablv  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  a  religious  society,  or  the  right  adnunistration 
of  the  Christian  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
"in  which  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  sacred."  "  Our  Saviour'' 
says  he,  "gives  no  hint  of  any  difference  between  clergy  and 
laity  among  his  disciples."  "Every  man  who  understands 
the  Christian  religion,  I  consider  as  having  the  same  commis- 
sion to  teach  it,  that  I  myself  have;  and  I  think  my  own  com- 
mission as  good  as  any  bishop  in  England,  or  in  Rome."  The 
doctor  seems  to  view  it  as  a  matter  of  little  consequ^ice,  not 
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only  whether  the  rite  of  baptism  be  considered  as  obligatory  on 
the  descendants  of  professing  Christians,  or  not;  but  also  whe- 
ther both  baptism  and  the  Lord*8  Supper  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued after  the  apostolic  age,  or  meant  to  be  standing  ordi- 
nances in  the  church.  **  Yet "  says  he,  "  I  much  approve  of 
both  those  ordinances,  and  think  them  very  valuable,  for  the 
reasons  which  may  be  found  in  my  History  of  the  Corruptions 
of  Christianity,  and  I  have  acconlingly  drawn  up  forms  for 
the  administration  of  them." 

It  appears  very  likely  that  the  Unitarians,  both  in  England 
and  America,  are,  in  eeneral.  Independents  or  Presbyterians. 

With  reeard  to  rdigious  establishments,  it  seems  to  be  a 
common  prmciple  of  the  Unitarian  system,  but  by  no  means 
universal,  that  they  are,  in  every  form,  and  under  every  modi* 
fication,  unjust  and  unscriptural : — that  the  civil  magistrate 
assumes  an  authority  quite  foreign  to  his  character  and  office^ 
when  he  interposes  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretext,  in 
matters  purely  religious ;  and  that  it  is  his  incumbent  duty  to 
protect,  without  distinction  or  partiality,  all  classes  and  des- 
scriptions  of  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious,  as  well 
as  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

Unitarians  are  round  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but,  perhaps, 
no  where  in  greater  numbers  than  in  England.  Their  body 
has  become  large  by  the  numbers  that  have  joined  their  ranks, 
both  from  the  Church  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  particularly 
the  Presbyterians  and  General  Baptists ;  and  no  small  acces- 
sion has  been  made  to  its  respectability,  erudition,  and  virtue, 
by  several  clergy  of  the  establishment,  who,  having  embraced 
ihe  Unitarian  doctrine,  have,  either  from  a  principle  of  honour 
and  conscience,  vohmtarily  resie:ned,  or  else  been  forced  to 
quit,  their  situations  in  the  church.  And  yet,  say  they,  "  be- 
sides those  thousands  who  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  the  Uni- 
tarian doctrine,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  thou- 
sands more,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  who  think  with 
us,  but  who  are  deterred  by  secular  considerations,  and  the 
harsh  spirit  of  the  times,  from  avowing  their  real  principles ; 
"Loving  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."* 
Besidea  their  college  at  Hackney,  in  which  their  youth  is  trained 
up  in  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  and  fitted  for  future  service  in  a 
world  still  lying  in  wickedness  and  idolatry,  the  Unitarians 
have  a  society  in  London  for  the  distribution  of  books  and 
tracts,  intituled,  "  The  Unitarian  Society  of  Great  Britain,  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  Virtue,  by 
the  Distribution  of  Books.'' 

They  have  also,  of  late  years,  matly  increased  both  in 
numbers,  piety,  and  zeal,  through  the  means  adopted  to  pro- 
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mote  their  doctrines  by  "  The  Unitarian  Fund,"  which  en- 
courages popular  and  extemporaneous  preaching. 

Dr.  Evans,  in  a  note  explanatory  of  his  reasons  for  still  re- 
taining the  term  Socinian,  and  not  exchanging  it  for  Unitarian 
as  most  applicable  to  those  who  deny  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  confesses,  "though  he  still  chooses  to  continue  his 
usual  and  commonly  received  division  of  opinions  respecting  M« 
person  of  Christ,  yet  he  must  do  justice  to  the  reader  by  maKing 
him  acquainted  with  the  ground  of  the  complaint  as  to  the  use 
of  these  terms  in  the  religious  world :  Unitarian  is  not  op- 
posed to  Trithest  or  Polytheist ;  it  does  not  denote  a  believer  m 
one  God,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  believer  in  threeJSods, 
or  more  Gods  than  one;  it  is  opposed  to  Trinitarians,  Tri-uni- 
tarian  only,  and  signifies  a  beliver  in,  and  a  worshipper  of,  one 
God  in  one  person,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  believer  in,  and 
a  worshipper  of,  one  God  in  three  Persons.  Bailey  gives  this 
explanation  of  the  terms  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  in  his  well- 
known  Dictionary,  and  Dr.  Berriman,  a  clerg}rman,  in  his 
Historical  Account  of  Controversies  on  the  Trinity,  in  Eight 
Sermons,  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture,  1725,  acknowledo^es  Uiis 
distinction,  when  he  remarks,  <  AntitrinitarianSf  usually  deno- 
minated Socinians,  choose  rather  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Unitarians,  to  import  their  assertion  of  the  nume- 
rical unity  in  such  a  sense  as  excludes  all  plurality  of  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  as  well  as  essences.'  Unitarian  has  a  general, 
Socinian  a  specific  meaning ;  every  Socinian  is  an  Unitarian, 
but  every  Unitarian  is  not  a  Socinian.  An  Unitarian  is  a  believer 
in  the  personal  unity  of  God,  a  Socinian  is  a  believer  in  the  per- 
sonal unity  of  God ;  who  also  hold  Jesus  Christ  to  be  both  a  man 
and  an  obj ect  of  religious  worship.  I  know  not  a  single  Socinian 
in  England,  and  to  continue  the  term  when  the  character  is  gone, 
is  an  impropriety  of  speech,  if  it  imply  nothing  more. ''  It  were 
well,  therefore,  if  all  Christians  would  carefully  abstain  from 
these  theological  "improprieties  of  speech:'*  they  lead  to  error, 
and  tend  to  keep  alive  disgraceful  and  injurious  prejudices  and 
animosities ;  feelings  opposed  to  the  liberal  spirit  and  Chris- 
tian temper  of  Dr.  Evans. 

Under  the  head  of  Unitarians  ought,  perhaps,  in  candour, 
to  be  mentioned,  all  those  Christians  who  deny  the  Trinity,  in 
any  shape,  as  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  persons,  modes,  or 
forms  in  the  Godhead. — All  who  pay  divine  and  supreme 
adoration  to  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  Jehovah,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  being,  name,  or  form  whatever. 
Brians,  therefore,  are  Unitarians, — most  General  Baptists — 
Sahellians — who  hold  that  God  is  one  person,  exercising  vari- 
ous offices,  under  the  names  or  titles  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
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and  absolutely  deny  the  Athanasian  Trinity.     To  these  may 
be  added  a  modern  sect  called  Free-thinking' Christians, 

The  Brians  worship  the  Father  only ;  but  believe  in  the 
pre-existence  and  miraculous  conception  of  Christ.  They  ar^ 
usually  distinguished  into  High  ArianSy  and  Low  Arians  :  the 
iirst  follow  the  opinions  held  by  their  founder  Anus,  a  Pres- 
byter of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  315,  and 
whose  system  of  faith,  when  the  Athanasians  had  established 
their  triumph  over  them,  it  became  fashionable  to  stigmatize  as 
beresy.  These  Christians  maintain  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
the  Father ;  that  the  Son  was  a  created  being ;  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  ray  or  emanation  from  the  Deity.  They  say, 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  totally  and  essentially  distinct  from  the 
Father ;  that  he  was  the  first  and  noblest  of  those  beings  whom 
God  had  created,  the  instrument  by  whose  subordinate  ope* 
ration  the  Almighty  Father  formed  the  universe,  and  therefore 
inferior  to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  dignity.  They  have, 
nevertheless,  a  very  exalted  idea  of  his  sonship,  his  mediato- 
rial and  intercessional  character,  and  believe,  that  it  is  only  in 
and  through  him  that  we  can  come  to  the  Father.  Tliey  do 
not  deny  the  divinity,  or  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  though  they 
do  not  admit  his  absolute  Godhead  and  equality  with  the 
Father ;  and  those  High  Arians  who  follow  their  founder,  be- 
lieve, that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  prohibition  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind ;  and  believe  him  to  have  been,  under  his  Father, 
the  Creator  of  the  universe.  In  this  and  some  other  points 
they  differ  from  the  Low  Arians,  who  approach  nearer  to  the 
strict  Unitarian  belief,  differing  from  them  simply  as  to  the 
mere  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah.  Great  numbers  of  learned 
and  pious  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  established  Church  of 
England,  have  been  inclined  to  favour  the  doctrines  of  Ari- 
anism,  in  some  shape  or  other,  notwithstanding  the  persecu- 
tions ihey  have  endured,  and  the  obloquy  which  their  oppo- 
nents, called  orthodox,  still  through  ignorance  endeavour  to 
load  them  with. 

The  Free-thinking  Christians  are  a  sect  of  Unitarians  who 
sprung  up  in  London,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  They 
have  one  meeting-house  in  London,  and,  I  believe,  a  few 
othera  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

With  the  Unitarians,  they  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ's 
person,  but  believe  in  the  divine  character  or  nature  of  his 
mission  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  They  regard  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  only  authentic  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They 
believe  the  church  of  God  to  consist  of  an  assembly  of  men, 
believing  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  united,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.     The 
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example  of  the  apostles  they  take  to  he  the  only  rule  of 
church-discipline ;  the  unity  of  the  church,  as  forming  one 
great  family  of  Christians  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  glohe, 
as  an  essential  characteristic  of  Christianity  ;  and  they  main- 
tain, that  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  the  memhers  of  a 
Christian  church,  in  which  all  power  rests.  They  have,  how- 
ever, certain  officers,  as  an  elder,  whose  business  it  is  to 
"  preside  at  their  public  assemblies,  to  regulate  their  private 
meetings,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  attend  especially  to  the 
spiritual  wants  and  concerns  of  the  church."  They  have  two 
deacons,  whose  business  it  is  to  assist  the  elder,  and  to  attend 
to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  church.  All  have  a  right  to  teach  or 
preach  ;  hence  they  have  no  hired  minister,  or  pastor. 

They  reject  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  public  social 
worship.  In  their  assemblies,  therefore,  they  have  neither 
singing  nor  prayer ;  and  they  renounce  all  those  doctrines 
usually  termed  orthodox  in  other  societies,  as  the  Tiinity — the 
atonement — original  sin — the  existence  of  devils,  and  of  both 
good  and  evil  spirits  or  angels — the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments— the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul — the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  "  as  a  book,"  though  they  admit  the 
origin  of  revelation,  and  the  miracles,  and  other  parts  of  the 
sacred  scriptures. 

Their  public  meetings  are  conducted  after  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  debating  or  philosophical  society ;  and  they  fre- 
quently differ  in  their  opinions  amongst  themselves.  They 
sit  in  their  meetings  with  covered  heads,  like  the  Quakers; 
and  make  very  free  in  censuring,  if  not  condemning,  all  other 
sects  of  Christians  whatever,  being  extremely  lavish  in  their 
abuse  of  the  priesthood. 

These  Christians  have  already  had  their  share  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  powerful  efforts  to 
suppress  their  meetings,  but  hitherto  without  effect ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  not  again  be  subjected  to  any  incon- 
venience on  account  of  their  peculiarities  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice as  Christians.  They  have,  of  late  years,  made  strong 
remonstrances  against  being  compelled  to  marry  according 
to  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England;  believing  marriage  to 
be  a  civil  contract  and  not  a  divine  rite.  Their  opposition, 
hpwever,  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  a  previous  remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  clergyman,  after  which  they  submit  to  the 
prescribed  forms.  "We  have  not,  however,  as  yet  heard  of  any 
gross  instances  of  conjugal  infidelity  amongst  them.  Most  of 
their  leading  elders,  and  other  members,  are  men  of  consi- 
derable talents  and  respectability  in  public  and  private  life  i 
but  their  unconquerable  spirit  for  "  reform,"  both  in  church 
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and  state,  render  them  objects  of  no  small  suspicion  to  their 
adversaries.  It  is  only  by  opposing  them  that  they  are  likely 
ever  to  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  do  any  essential  evil 
to  the  interests  of  true  Christianity,  even  were  they  so  dis- 
posed, which  charity  should  induce  us  to  believe  is  not 
the  case. 


WESLEYAN  AND  OTHER  METHODISTS. 

This  extensive  and  influential  Christian  body,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  owe  their  origin  to  the  zealous  labours  of  two 
learned  and  pious  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  £ngland,  of  the 
name  of  Wesley :  they  were  brothers,  John  and  Charles.  In 
the  year  1729,  they  begun,  whilst  at  college,  to  manifest  a 
more  than  usual  zeal,  first  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls, 
and  then  for  the  conversion  of  others.  In  this  holy  work  they 
were  shortly  joined  by  other  members  of  the  university ;  and, 
in  the  furtnerance  of  their  objects,  they  observed  so  much 
method  and  strictness,  that  some  wag  of  a  student,  recollect- 
ing either  the  rigid  forms  of  a  number  of  men  formerly  found 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  bearing  this  appellation,  or, 
which  is  more  likely,  calling  to  mind  an  ancient  sect  of  phy- 
sicians, founded  by  Themison,  who  were  so  denominated, 
gave  the  Wesleys  and  their  religious  friends  the  nick-name  of 
Methodists.  In  course  of  time,  the  name  became  so  familiar, 
that  now  it  is  admitted  by  themselves  as  their  distinguishing 
appellation.  From  having  become  a  term  of  reproach 
amongst  Christians,  except  with  the  bigotted,  the  prejudiced, 
the  profane,  or  the  ignorant,  the  term  Methodist  properly  con- 
veys no  other  idea  but  that  of  a  member  of  one  of  the 
thriving  and  respectable  bodies  of  Christians  in  this  country. 
It  is  still,  however,  customary  with  some  persons  to  brand 
every  man  with  the  name  of  Methodist,  who  displays  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  concern  for  the  eternal  interests  and 
morals  of  mankind ;  just  as  they  call  every  man  an  enthusiast 
who  has  more  zeal  in  religion  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
mere  man  of  the  world,  or  the  dry  maxims  of  a  half  heathen 
and  half  Christian  ministry. 

1.  The  Methodists  maintain  the  total  fall  of  man  in  Ada.n, 
and  his  utter  inability  to  recover  himself,  or  take  one  step 
towards  his  recovery,  "  without  the  grace  of  God  preventing 
him,  that  he  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  him, 
when  he  has  that  good  will." 

2.  They  are  sometimes  called  Arminians,  and  hold  general 
redemption.     They  assert  "  that  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
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tasted  death  for  every  man."    This  grace  they  call  free,  as 
extending  \XikM freely  to  all. 

3.  They  hold  Justification  by  Faith.  "  Justification,"  says 
Mr.  Wesley,  '*  sometime  means  our  acquittal  at  the  last  day. 
But  tliis  is  altogether  out  of  the  present  question ;  for  that 
justification  whereof  our  Articles  and  Homilies  speak,  siff- 
nifies  present  forgiveness,  pardon  of  sins,  and  consequenUy 
acceptance  with  God,  who  tnerein  declares  his  righteousness, 
or  justice  and  mercy,  by  or  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  sayinff,  I  will  be  merciful  to  thy  unrighteousness,  and 
thine  iniqmties  I  will  remember  no  more.  I  believe  the  con- 
dition of  this  is  faith,  (Rom.  iv.  5,  &c.) ;  I  mean,  not  only  that 
without  faith  we  cannot  be  justified ;  but,  also,  that  as  soon  as 
any  one  has  true  faith,  in  tnat  moment  he  is  justified.  Faith,  in 
general,  is  a  divine  supernatural  evidence,  or  conviction,  of 
things  not  seen,  not  discoverable  by  our  bodily  senses,  as 
being  either  past,  future,  or  spiritual.  Justifying  faith  im- 
plies,  not  only  a  divine  evidence,  or  conviction,  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  but  a  sure  trust 
and  confidence  that  Christ  died  for  my  sins ;  that  he  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.  And  the  moment  a  peni- 
tent  sinner  believes  this,  God  pardons  and  absolves  him. 

Mr.  Wesley,  speaking  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  says, 
'*  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  an  inward  impression  on  the 
soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God  directly  witnesses  to  my 
spirit,  that  I  am  a  child  of  God;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath 
loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me ;  that  all  my  sins  are 
blotted  out,  and  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God.  The 
manner  how  the  divine  testimony  is  manifested  to  the  heart,  I 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  explain.  But  the  fact  we  know, 
namely,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does  give  a  believer  such  a 
testimony  of  his  adoption,  that  while  it  is  present  to  the  soul, 
he  can  no  more  doubt  the  reality  of  his  sonship,  than  he  can 
doubt  the  shining  of  the  sun,  while  he  stands  in  the  full  blaze 
of  his  glorious  and  influential  beams." 

5.  The  Methodists  maintain,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
their  privilege  to  arrive  at  that  maturity  in  grace,  and  parti- 
cipation of  the  divine  nature,  which  excludes  sin  from  the 
heart,  and  fills  it  with  perfect  love  to  God  and  man.  This 
they  denominate  Christian  perfection. 

There  is  only  one  condition  previously  required  of  those 
who  desire  admission  into  this  society, — ^namely,  a  desire  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  be  saved  from  their  sins.  But  in 
order  to  continue  therein,  it  is  expected  that  all  the  members 
should  continue  to  evidence  this  desire  of  salvation.   First,  by 
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doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  of  every  kind;  sucb  as  taking 
the  name  of  God  in  vain,  profaning  the  sabbath,  drunkenness, 
fighting,  and  broiling,  brother  going  to  law  with  brother,  deal- 
ing in  unaccustomed  goods,  taking  unlawful  interest,  roeaking 
evil  of  magistrates  and  ministers,  acting  unfairly,  costify  dress, 
fashionable  amusements,  borrowing  money  without  a  probabi- 
lity of  returning  it,  or  taking  up  goods  without  a  probability 
of  paying  for  them,  &c.  Secondly,  by  doing  good,  according 
to  their  ability,  as  they  have  opportunity,  to  all  men :  to  their 
bodies,  by  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  visiting 
or  helping  them  that  are  sicK  or  in  prison ;  to  their  souls,  by 
instructing,  reproving,  or  exhorting,  all  they  have  any  inter- 
course with.  By  domg  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of 
the  household  of  faith,  employing  them  in  preference  to  others, 
and  by  this  means  assisting  each  other  in  business ;  by  dili- 
gence and  frugality  in  their  temporal  concerns ;  by  perse- 
verance, and  patiently  enduring  reproach,  &c.  Thnrdly,  by 
attending  on  all  the  ordinances  of  God :  such  as  the  public 
worship  of  God ;  the  ministry  of  the  word,  either  read  or  ex- 
pounded; the  Lord's  Supper;  family  and  private  prayer; 
searching  the  Scriptures,  fasting,  &c.  These  are  the  general 
rules  of  the  society.  If  any  of  the  members  do  not  observe 
them,  or  habitually  break  any  of  them,  they  are  admonished, 
and  borne  with  for  a  season ;  but  if  they  repent  not,  expulsion 
necessarily  follows. 

A  number  of  these  societies,  imited  together,  form  what  is 
called  a  circuit.  A  circuit  generally  includes  a  large  market- 
town,  and  the  circumjacent  villages,  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles.  To  one  circuit,  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
preachers  are  appointed,  one  of  whom  is  styled  the  superin- 
tendent; and  this  is  the  sphere  of  their  labour  for  at  least  one 
year,  but  generally  not  more  than  two  years.  Once  a  quarter, 
the  preachers  meet  all  the  classes,  and  speak  personally  to 
each  member.  Those  who  have  walked  orderly  tne  preceding 
quarter  then  receive  a  ticket.  These  tickets  are  in  some  re- 
spects analogous  to  the  tesserae  of  the  ancients,  and  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  commendatory  letters  spoken  by  the 
apostle.  Their  chief  use  is  to  prevent  imposture.  After  the 
visitation  of  the  classes,  a  meeting  is  held,  consisting  of  all 
tlie  preachers,  leaders,  and  stewards  in  the  circuit.  At  this 
meeting,  the  stewards  deliver  their  collections  to  a  circuit 
steward,  and  every  thing  relating  to  temporal  matters  is  pub- 
licly settled.  At  this  meeting  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
are  proposed,  and  the  stewards,  after  officiating  a  definite  pe- 
riod, are  changed.  It  is  superior  to  a  leader's  meeting,  and  is 
called  a  quarterly  meeting. 
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A  number  of  these  circuits,  from  five  to  ten,  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  extent,  form  a  district,  the  preachers  of 
which  meet  annually.  Every  district  has  a  chairman,  who 
fixes  the  time  of  meeting.  These  assemblies  have  authority — 
1.  To  try  and  suspend  preachers  who  are  found  immoral,  erro* 
neous  in  doctrine,  or  deficient  in  abilities ;  2.  To  decide  con- 
ceming  the  building  of  chapels ;  3.  To  examine  the  demands 
from  die  circuits  respecting  the  support  of  the  preachers,  and 
of  their  families ;  and  4.  To  elect  a  representative  to  attend 
and  form  a  committee,  four  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
conference,  in  order  to  prepare  a  draught  of  the  stations  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  judgment  of  this  meeting  is  conclusive 
until  conference,  to  which  an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all  cases. 

The  conference,  strictly  speaking,  consists  only  of  a  hun- 
dred of  the  senior  of  the  travelling  preachers,  in  consequence 
of  a  deed  of  declaration  executed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  en- 
rolled in  chancery.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  conference 
is  composed  of  the  preachers  elected  at  the  preceding  district- 
meetings  as  representatives;  of  the  other  superintendents  of 
the  districts ;  and  of  every  preacher  who  chooses  to  attend  ; 
all  of  them  (except  the  probationers)  having  an  equal  right 
to  vote,  &c.,  whetner  they  belong  to  the  hundred  or  not.  At 
the  conference,  every  preacher's  character  undergoes  the 
strictest  sci*utiny ;  and  if  any  charge  be  proved  against  him, 
he  is  punished  accordingly.  The  preachers  are  also  stationed, 
the  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  meetings  reviewed,  and 
the  state  of  the  connection  at  large  is  considered.  It  is  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Methodists,  over  which  there  is  no  con- 
trol, and  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
conference  is  held  in  London,  at  Leeds,  Bristol,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  in  rotation. 

Class  Meetings  are  each  composed  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  styled  the  leader.  When  they  as- 
semble, which  is  once  a-week,  the  leader  gives  out  a  few 
verses  of  a  hymn,  which  they  join  in  singing.  He  then  makes 
a  short  prayer ;  after  which  he  converses  with  each  member 
respecting  Chtistian  experience,  gives  suitable  advice  to  all, 
and  concludes  by  singing  and  praying. 

Band  Meetings  consist  of  about  four  or  five  members,  who 
are  nearly  of  the  same  age,  in  nearly  similar  circumstances, 
and  of  the  same  sex,  who  meet  together  once  a-week,  in 
order  to  speak  their  minds  more  f\'eely  than  it  would  be 
rg^eeable  to  do  in  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  members,  such 
as  a  class-meeting.  The  meeting  is  conducted  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  a  class- meeting.  At  stated  periods,  those 
who  meet  in  these  private  bands,  meet  all  together,  forming  a 
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public  or  select  band,  when,  after  singing  and  prayer,  any  of 
tbe  members  are  at  liberty  to  rise  and  speak  their  experience. 
After  a  few  of  them  have  spoken,  the  meeting,  as  usual,  is 
concluded  by  singing  and  prayer. 

Watch-nights  are  rather  similar  to  the  vigils  of  the  ancients, 
which  they  kept  on  the  evenings  preceding  the  grand  festivals. 
They  are  held  once  a  quarter.  On  these  occasions,  three  or 
four  of  the  preachers  officiate,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
attend.  The  service  commences  between  eight  and  nme  at 
night.  After  one  of  the  ministers  has  preached,  the  rest  pray 
and  exhort,  giving  out  at  intervals  suitable  hymns,  which  the 
congregation  join  in  singing  till  a  few  minutes  after  twelve 
o*clock,  when  they  conclude. 

Love-feasts  are  also  held  quarterly.  No  persons  are  ad- 
mitted who  cannot  produce  a  ticket  to  show  that  they  are 
members,  or  a  note  of  admittance  from  the  superintendent. 
However,  any  serious  person,  who  has  never  been  present  at 
one  of  these  meetings  may  be  supplied  with  a  note  for  once, 
but  not  oftener,  unless  he  becomes  a  member.  The  meeting 
begins  with  singing  and  prayer.  Afterwards,  small  pieces  of 
bread,  or  plain  cake,  and  some  water,  are  distributed ;  and  all 
present  eat  and  drink  together,  in  token  of  their  Christian 
love  to  each  other.  Then,  if  any  persons  have  any  thins:  par- 
ticular  to  say  concerning  their  p^sent  Christian  expelence, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  first  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  they  are  permitted  to  speak ;  when  a  few 
of  them  have  spoken,  a  collection  is  made  for  the  poor,  and 
the  meeting  is  concluded  with  singing  and  prayer.  This  in- 
stitution has  no  relation  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  elements 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  bread  and  wine ;  but  at  the  love- 
feasts,  bread  and  water  only  are  used.  The  Methodists  con- 
sider the  former  as  a  positive  institution,  which  they  are 
bound  to  observe  as  Christians ;  the  latter  as  merely  pruden- 
tial. They  have  also  numerous  prayer-meetings^  at  which  it 
frequently  happens  that  some  one  will  give  an  exhortation  to 
thepeople. 

liiey  have  various  funds  and  collections  throughout  the 
year:  as,  the  weekly  class-money  of  one  penny  ftom  each 
member ;  a  monthly  public  collection  ;  a  quarterly  collection 
of  one  shilling  each,  at  the  renewal  of  their  tickets ;  an  annual 
general  collection;  a  July  collection  ;  a  Kingswood-school 
collection ;  missionary  collections  ;  chapel  collections  ;  extra- 
ordinary collections  ;  general  chapel  fund ;  widows*  fund ; 
children's  fund ;  preachers'  fund ;  contingent  fund,  &c.  &c. 
They  have  also  extensive  and  profitable  printing  and 
bookselling  concerns ;    and  publish  two  or  more  Magazines 
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monthly,  wMcb  have  a  collateral  circulation  of,  perhaps,  not 
less  than  70,000  impressions. 

The  editor  of  "  The  Volume  of  the  Afiecdons"  takes  leave 
to  state  in  this  place,  that  he  has  had  recourse  to  Dr.  Evans's 
Sketch ;  fihe  Reverend  J.  Nightingale's  Work,  published  in 
1821,  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips;  together  with  some  other  useful 

Sablications  relating  to  the  various  Religions  treated  of  in  this 
epartment  of  his  Work.  He,  however,  feels  bound  distinctly 
to  avow,  that  he  has  extracted  largely  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Nightingale's  Work,  taking  care  to  make  such  alterations  and 
corrections  as  he  deemed  necessary,  and  which  were  called  for, 
in  consequence  of  "  the  changes'*  that  had  taken  place  during 
fifteen  years. 


THE  DYING  GIRL  TO  HER  MOTHER. 


My  mother,  look  not  on  me  now 

With  that  sad  earnest  eye ; 
Blame  me  not,  mother — ^blame  not  thou 

My  heart's  last  wish— to  die  !  ^ 

I  cannot  wrestle  with  the-strife 

I  once  had  heart  to  bear; 
And  if  I  yield  a  yoathlbl  life. 

Full  hath  it  been  of  care. 

Nay,  weep  not !— on  my  brow  is  set 

The  age  of  grief— not  years ; 
Its  furrows  thou  mayst  wildly  wet. 

But  ne'er  wash  out  with  tears. 
And  couldst  thou  see  my  weary  heart, 

Too  weary  e'en  to  sigh. 
Oh,  mother,  mother !  thou  wouldst  start,  J 

And  say,  "  'Twere  best  to  die !" 

I  know  'tia  summer  on  the  earth — 

I  hear  a  pleasant  tune, 
Of  waters  in  their  chiming  mirth— 

I  feel  the  breath  of  June ; 
The  roses  through  my  lattice  look. 

The  bee  goes  singing  by. 
The  peasant  takes  his  harvest-hook— 

Yet,  mother,  let  me  die ! 

There's  nothing  in  this  time  of  flowers 

That  hath  a  voice  for  me— 
The  whispering  leaves,  the  sunny  hours. 

The  bright,  the  glad,  the  free  1 
There's  nothing  but  thy  own  deep  Iotc, 

And  that  will  live  on  high } 
Then,  mother !  when  my  heart's  above, 

Kind  mother,  let  me  die  I 
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Those  wbo  have  carefully  examined  the  character  of  the 
<'  Inspired  Volume/*  and  have  contemplated  the  effects  it  has 
produced  wherever  it  has  been  received,  must  be  assured  that 
its  possession  by  f2hy  country  must  tend  to  its  happiness.  From 
no  other  source  can  we  derive  full  information  of  the  require- 
ments and  designs  of  our  Creator ;  from  no  other  book  can  we 
learn  the  history  and  the  destinies  of  the  human  race ;  and  in 
no  other  volume  can  we  view  the  awftil  realities  of  a  future 
state.  Here  we  see  how  man  has  fallen  from  God,  and  in 
what  manner  he  may  return ;  from  hence  we  may  derive  con- 
solation in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  victory  over  the  pains  of 
death.  Every  land  on  which  the  sun  of  Revelation  has 
not  arisen  has  remained  in  the  grossest  darkness ;  supersti- 
tion has  enchained  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  and  cruelty 
marked  their  manners.  They  have  passed  through  the  world, 
enjoying  happiness  very  little  supenor  to  that  of  the  brutes 
around  them,  and  have  entered  on  another  state  in  awful 
uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  the  change  which  they  have 
thus  undergone.  But  where  the  Bible  has  been  received,  it 
has  given  personal  and  social  enjo3rment ;  it  has  taken  away 
the  gloom  of  life,  and  thrown  "  the  light  of  immortality"  over 
the  paths  in  which  we  should  walk.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  late  excellent  Hannah  More — "  The  Bible  is  a  light  to  our 
feet  and  a  lamp  to  our  paths ;  it  points  us  to  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  It  is  our  guide  while  we  live,  and  our  trust  when 
we  die.  It  is  the  charter  of  our  salvation,  and  the  pledge  of 
approaching  immortality.  If  there  were  but  one  Bible  in  the 
world,  all  the  wealth  of  that  world  would  not  be  adequate  to 
the  value  of  that  Bible." 


SABBATH  SONNET. 


How  many  blessed  g^ups  this  hoar  are  bending 

Through  England's  primrose  meadow  paths  their  way 

Towards  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadoviry  elms  ascending, 

Whence  the  sweet  bell  chimes  the  hallowed  day. 

The  Halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  grey. 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth;  and  hamlets  low. 

With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 

Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow. 

Like  a  ft-eed  vernal  stream.    I  may  not  tread 

With  them  those  pathways,  ~  to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  sickness  bound;— yet,  oh  my  God  !  I  bless 

Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 

My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 

To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

MRS,  hkmaxs. 
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HYMN, 
Written  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  Bodily  Pain. 


I'll  tnut  in  that  Almi^htr  power 

Who  shields  us  in  the  darkest  hour ; 

Who  guides  our  steps  through  sun  and  shade, 

111  trust  in  Him,  nor  feel  amdd ! 

When  pangs  assail,  and  fears  alarm. 
Why  should  I  dread  approaching  harm  ? 
That  mercy  Fve  so  often  proved, 
Why  should  I  fear  Hwill  he  remov'd? 

When  faint  and  worn  with  pain  I  lie, 
His  goodness  can  fresh  strength  supply ; 
His  mercy  easy  make  my  hed. 
And  round  my  pillow  comfort  shed ! 

Like  oil,  poured  on  the  troubled  sea, 
His  soothing  care  shall  be  to  me ; 
To  still  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 
And  every  doubt  and  fear  control ! 

Though  all  unworthy  of  his  grace. 
Strong  in  his  Love,  my  faith  I'll  place, 
Relying  on  his  guardian  power. 
In  sorrow*s  gloom,  as  joy  s  bright  hour  ! 

No  pain  shall  shake  that  fervent  trust. 
Although  this  frame  of  breathing  dust. 
When  mortal  pangs  and  griefs  assail, 
May  sometimes  feel  its  courage  quail ! 

My  thoughts  shall  rise  on  soaring  wing 

To  that  sole  source  whence  comforts  spring  : 

And  in  supporting  mercy  prove 

How  firm  tneir  rock  who  trust  his  love ! 

Lord  I  Saviour !  hear  a  sinner's  prayer : 
Let  not  my  fainting  flesh  despair : 
But,  when  to  Thee  for  aid  I  cry, 
Be  thou  thy  trembling  creature  nigh  ! 

MRS.  C.  B.  WILSON. 
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ON  THE  RIGHT  INTERPRETATION  OF 

SCRIPTURE. 


That  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  the  statutes  and  the  law  of  God,  is  allowed  by  all  the 
numerous  sects  into  which  the  visible  church  of  Christ  is  un- 
happily divided.  Thev  differ  in  this,  that  they  do  not  all  agree 
as  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture,  nor  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted.  In  the  former 
of  Uiese  the  reformed  churches  universally  differ  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  agree  among  themselves ;  in  the  latter, 
they  suffer  both  from  tiie  Church  of  Rome,  and  from  one 
another. 

On  the  former  of  these  points  I  propose  to  ofier  but  a  few 
observations,  and  those,  rather  in  the  way  of  caution  to  our- 
selves, than  in  the  way  of  controversy  with,  or  triumph  over, 
our  opponents.  We  adhere  then  to  that  famous  watchword  of 
Protestantism,  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants ;  and  we  believe  that  it,  and  it  alone,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  pretended  traditions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  all  men.  But  then  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  do  not  deny,  or  at  least  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  our  common  Protestantism  to  deny,  the  authority  of 
tradition,  merely  because  it  is  such.  We  allow  that  the  will 
of  God  may  be  conveyed  to  man  by  means  of  tradition,  and  that 
such  a  tradition  would  be  of  equal  force  with  the  written  word  of 
God ;  but  with  respect  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  we 
deny  their  authority,  because  we  deny  their  truth ;  we  reject  them 
not  because  they  are  traditions  simply,  but  because  we  believe 
them  to  be  either  unfounded  or  falsified  traditions.  This  dis* 
tinction  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  Protestants,  and 
their  violent  invectives  against  traditions  in  general  have 
exposed  them  to  a  very  fair  and  difficult  question  from  the 
champions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If,  say  they,  you  reject 
tradition  altogether,  how  do  you  know  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  since  all  the  external  evidence  for  its  authen- 
ticity, genuineness,  and  inspiration,  is  matter  of  tradition,  and 
of  tradition  only?  When,  therefore,  we  assert  that  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone,  is  our  religion,  we  mean  to  say  that  we 
believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  exists  any  article  of  revealed  doctrine  which 
has  not  been  written  down  in  them,  but  which  has  been  handed 
down  by  certain  and  unbroken  tradition,  from  the  days  of  the 
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Apostles  to  our  own.  And  such  being  our  belief,  it  is  manifest 
that  our  controversj  with  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  respecting 
the  abstract  value  of  tradition  in  general,  but  respecting  the 
truth  and  authentici^  of  each  particular  tradition. 

It  may  suffice  to  have  said  thus  much  respecting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rule  of  faith :  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  manner  of  using  it.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  churches,  and  differences 
almost  as  wide  among  Protestants  themselves.  The  church  of 
Rome  teaches  that  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  church ;  and  not,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  Protestants  maintain,  according  to  the  private  judg- 
ment of  each  individual.  To  each  of  these  views  there  are 
weighty  objections,  resting  not  upon  the  absurd  abuses  of  either, 
but  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  propositions.  Were  any  sin- 
cere inquirer  after  Scriptural  truth  to  be  unhappily  convinced 
that  Scripture  is  only  to  be  interpreted  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  interpreted  it,  he  must  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
almost  the  whole  Scripture  is  not  to  be  interpreted  at  all,  for 
there  are  only  a  few  texts  upon  which  that  church  has  given 
any  decision  whatever.  Thus  the  learned  Dr.  Jahn  of  Vienna, 
a  Romanist  of  great  theological  learning,  in  his  Enchiridion, 
maintains  and  illustrates  all  the  rules  of  Scriptural  interpreta- 
tion, exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  his  Protestant 
countrymen,  excepting  from  their  operation  only  such  passages 
as  have  been  authoritatively  interpreted  by  a  general  council ; 
and  of  these  he  mentions  only  two.  As,  then,  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  church  are  contained  only  in  the  acts  of  general 
councils,  and  of  course  are  limited  to  those  controverted  points 
which  came  before  the  council,  and  as  these  bear  a  very  minute 
proportion  indeed  to  the  number  of  Scripture  difficulties,  it 
follows  that  to  a  great  portion  of  her  members  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  no  guide  at  all  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and 
that  to  the  more  learned,  she  is  an  authoritative  interpreter, 
in  a  very  few  cases  only ;  even  supposing  that  in  those  few 
cases  she  is  infallibly  right. 

But  while  we  thus  deny  the  sufficiency  of  the  Romish  church 
interpretation,  without  entering  into  any  examination  of  its 
authority ;  are  we  bound  as  Protestants  to  assume  the  con- 
trary extreme,  and  to  maintain  that  the  true  rule  of  faith  is  the 
Scripture  as  it  is  interpreted  by  every  individual  for  himself? 
I  trust  not :  for  how  can  that  deserve  to  be  called  a  rule,  which 
justifies  an  infinity  of  contradictions,  and  every  absurdity 
which  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  from  the  earliest  error 
of  the  Gnostics  down  to  the  MiUenarians  of  the  present  day  ? 
We  maintain  the  right,  the  duty,  the  necessity  of  private  inteiv 
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pretation  ;  but  we  deny  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  intei^ret 
Scripture  as  he  pleases ;  and  we  maintain,  as  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, that  the  rule — the  only  nile  of  fiiith  jxnder  which  we  axe 
placed,  is  the  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted. 

I  am  weU  aware  that  this  assertion  will  strike  many  at  first 
as  a  mere  truism,  and  as  having  no  tendency  to  lead  to  any 
settlement  of  the  contradictory  interpretations  which  prevail ; 
since  each  party,  and  each  individual,  out  of  the  Church  of 
Rome^  allows  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  maintains  that  he 
or  his  party  interpret  rightly.  It  may  seem,  then,  that  the 
phrase  rightly  interpreted  is  so  vague,  so  liable  to  abuse,  as  to 
be  totally  inadmissible  in  the  statement  of  a  rule.  And  yet  it 
surely  would  not  be  thought  so  in  a  matter  of  mere  human 
knowledge  and  literary  investigation.  If  I  were  to  assert  that 
the  true  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  it  might  be  answered, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  would  by  any  man  of  sense,  that  the 
meaning  of  Thucydides  is  often  obscure,  that  the  old  scholiast 
often  diners  from  the  later  annotators,  diat  passages  are  trans- 
lated in  one  way  by  Hobbes,  and  in  another  by  Smith ;  and 
that,  consequently,  we  have  no  rule  of  historical  belief,  unless 
we  fix  on  some  one  of  these  as  an  authoritative  expositor. 
Now,  to  a  man  who  argued  thus,  the  only  answer  we  could 
make  must  be,  that  the  true  history  is  to  be  found  in  Thucy- 
dides rightly  interpreted:  and  if  he  persists  in  demanding  what 
we  mean  by  rightly  interpreted,  we  might,  I  think,  fairly  an- 
swer that  he  ought  to  have  learned  that  at  school  or  at  college, 
and  that  we  are  unable  to  put  into  a  definition  the  whole  body 
of  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  logical  rules,  by  which  men  are 
taught  to  discover  the  sense  of  a  book  written  in  a  dead 
language. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  Thucydides  had  been 
treated  as  the  Bible  has  been  treated.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  one  party  maintained  that  the  old  Latin  version 
was  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  original ;  and  that  the 
explanations  of  the  scholiast,  however  absurd,  however  contra- 
dictory, however  obscure,  and  however  rare,  so  as  only  to  ex- 
plain one  passage  in  a  thousand,  were-  still  a  sure,  infallible, 
and  sufficient  guide  to  the  sense  of  the  original — the  man  who 
would  argue  thus,  would  argue  as  the  Romanists  now  do. 

But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  found  men  treating  with  . 
utter  scorn  the  labours  of  the  scholiasts  and  early  versionists, 
and  maintaining  that  the  text  alone  of  Thucydides  was  the 
truth  of  foecian  history.  Suppose  we  found  them  writing  long 
treatises  in  illustration  of  his  opinions,  and  resting  their  views 
upon  a  particular  interpretation  of  specific  passages ;  and,  after 
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all,  suppose  we  found  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Thucy- 
dides,  except  through  the  medium  of  some  one  English  trans- 
lation— that  if  they  could  construe  him  at  all  in  the  original, 
they  were  yet  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
idiom  and  phraseology, — of  the  laws,  customs,  and  institutions 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived, — of  all,  in  fact, 
which  can  enable  a  man  to  translate  an  ancient  author  with 
precision  and  certainty ;  if  we  suppose  this,  we  have  before  us 
a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  treated 
by  many  popular  and  esteemed  writers  in  the  Protestant 
churches. 

Both  classes,  then,  are  wrong :  the  former,  in  submitting 
themselves  to  an  usurped  authority;  the  latter,  in  abusing 
their  liberty  unto  license.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  what 
third  course  remains  for  our  adoption,  and  what  we  mean,  or 
ought  to  mean,  when  we  say  that  our  rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible 
ri^tly  interpreted.  And  in  what  I  shaU  say  on  this  head,  I 
would  be  understood  as  speaking  not  exclusively  indeed,  but 
principally  of  divinity  students,  as  of  men  whose  business  it 
will  be  to  explain  to  others  the  true  nature  and  import  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  £very  man,  indeed,  is  bound,  in  a  certain 
sense,  to  understand  the  Bible ;  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense, 
every  man  is  bound  to  know  the  laws  of  his  .country :  but 
when  we  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  the  statutes,  we  must 
speak  of  it  as  the  professional  business  of  lawyers ;  and  when 
we  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  we  must  speak  of 
it  as  the  professional  business  of  clergymen.  Nor  is  there  here 
any  priestcraft,  any  shutting  of  the  door  of  salvation  and  know- 
ledge against  the  laity ;  nor  is  there  any  assumption  of  supe- 
rior knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  clergy :  we  only  assert  that 
the  attainment  of  the  completest  possible  knowledge  of  the 
sense  of  Scripture  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  duty  of  those 
who  are  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  God's  ^word ;  just  as  the 
completest  possible  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  the 
professional  duty  of  the  lawyer. 

It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  inciilcate 
upon  their  people  the  articles  of  revealed  truth ;  and  in  order 
to  this,  they  must  be  able  rightly  to  interpret  the  rule  of  faith. 
And  thougn,  to  a  captious  objector,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  the  right  interpretation  of  any  other  book,  yet  there 
are  points  of  distinction  which  it  would  be  improper  to  pass 
over  in  silence. 

Omitting,  then,  all  mention  of  those  rules  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  all  other  ancient  writings, — 
rules,  however,  which  ought  to   be  carefully  studied  and 
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weighed  by  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  we  shall  proceed  to 
notice  some  points  which  are  peculiar  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  and  which,  however  evident  they  may  appear 
when  stated,  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  our 
public  systems  of  theological  education.  These  appear  to 
go  on  a  supposition,  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  object, 
3iat  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  is  required  principally  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  New ;  and  thence  they  appear  to  infer, 
that  the  main  preparative  for  Biblical  interpretation  ought  to 
be  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek ;  while  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  may,  or  may  not  be  added,  as  suits  the  convenience 
and  leisure  of  the  student.  Now  this,  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  is 
far  from  being  a  correct  view  of  the  subject.  There  is  much 
that  is  learned  in  a  thorough  course  of  Greek  education, 
which  never  can  be  applied  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ; 
and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  Scripture  which  the  mere 
classical  scholar  can  never  enucleate.  And  this  is  the  case, 
because,  though  the  words  are  Greek,  the  idioms  and  the 
allusions  are  totally  different  from  those  of  any  classical  Greek 
author.  In  fact,  the  New  Testament  may  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  a  translation;  much  of  it  we  know  to  be  a 
translation  into  Greek,  of  discourses  and  conversations  in 
an  Aramean  dialect,  while  the  rest  was  written  in  Greek, 
by  men  who  habitually  thought  in  another  language.  The 
importance,  then,  of  a  complete  acquaintance  with  that 
language,  which  confessedly  is  the  original  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  may,  in  a  very  important  sense,  be  considered  as 
the  original  of  the  New  Testament,  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
has  never  been  denied,  though  it  has  too  often  been  neglected. 
These  observations  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  its  kindred  dialects,  to  the  Biblical  student,  may, 
perhaps,  be  construed  into  an  assumption  of  such  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  him  that  makes  them.  If  so,  I  may  hint  that 
it  is  very  possible  to  learn  the  value  of  such  knowledge,  from 
the  painful  experience  of  deficiency. 

If  we  turn,  from  the  requisite  preparatives,  to  the  actual 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  much  in  the 
spirit  with  which  their  investigation  has  been  carried  on,  to 
neutralize  the  effects  of  learning  and  judgment,  and  to  lead 
men  away  from  the  discovery  of  the  true  sense.  Dogmatic 
theology  has  always  been  more  popular  with  us  than  exe- 
getical ;  and  of  our  dogmatic  theology  the  greater  portion  is 
controversial.  Now,  the  dogmatist,  and  still  more  the  contro- 
versialist, is  strongly  tempted  to  examine  the  Scriptures,  not 
so  much  with  a  view  of  discovering  their  true  sense,  as  of 
finding  in  them  proofs  of  the  doctrine  which  he  is  maintaining. 
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And  when  a  text  has  thus,  however  unfoundedly,  hecome  con- 
secrated to  the  maintenance  of  a  tiiie  doctrine,  it  requires 
some  boldness  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  meaning,  and  the 
attempt  is  very  likely  to  bring  upon  its  author  the  charge  of 
disaffection  to  the  doctrine. 

But  a  conscientious  student  of  Scripture  ought  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  biassed  in  its  inteipretation,  by  any  such  imjust  as- 
sertions. He  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man  he  ou^ht  to  say, 
"  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth/'  You  wiU  observe, 
however,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  that  a  passage  usually 
advanced  in  support  of  a  doctrine,  can  bear  the  sense  whicn 
has  thus  been  attached  to  it ;  and  another  to  interpret  a  text 
in  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  is  one 
thing,  for  instance,  to  say  that  any  particular  text  does  not 
prove  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  another  to  interpret 
it  as  denying  the  atonement.  And  in  guarding  against  rash- 
ness and  presumption  in  this  latter  case,  we  have  to  observe, 
first,  that  we  are  bound  not  to  submit  to  any  articles  of  human 
composition,  until  we  are  convinced  that  they  speak  the  con- 
current voice  of  Scripture,  that  they  truly  express  what  is 
usually  called  the  analogy  of  faith  :  secondly,  that  Scripture, 
in  common  with  every  other  book,  ought  to  be  interpreted  in 
consistency  with  itself,  and  that  this  rule,  which  is  only  ge- 
neral with  other  books,  is  universal  with  the  Bible ;  for  they 
mav'  be  self-contradictory,  which  the  Bible  never  can  be. 

Further,  let  us  guard  against  a  fatal  error  into  which  the 
biblical  student  is  too  apt  to  fall, — that,  namely,  of  cpnducting 
the  study  of  the  Bible  as  he  would  that  of  any  other  book, 
looking  to  no  higher  aid  than  his  own  learning  and  ingenuity, 
and  to  no  higher  result  than  the  unproductive  discovery  of 
abstract  truth.  It  was  not  by  such  means,  nor  to  such  a 
result,  that  the  Psalmist  desired  to  know  the  Scriptures,  when 
he  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  ''  give  him  understanding, 
and  teach  him  the  way  of  his  statutes ;"  it  was  that  he  might 
"  keep  them  unto  the  end,  and  observe  them  wiih  his  whole 
heart.'*  From  his  example,  then,  let  us  learn  these  two  most 
important  lessons,  without  which  neither  learning  nor  saga- 
city will  enable  us  to  interpret  Scripture  with  saving  efficacy 
either  to  our  own  souls,  or  the  souls  of  those  whom  God  has  en- 
trusted to  our  care.  Let  us  learn,  first,  that  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  requisite  in  order  to  remove  the  natural 
prejudices  which  disincline  the  human  mind  from  the  admis- 
sion of  revealed  truth :  and,  secondly,  that  the  same  assistance 
is  still  more  absolutely  required  to  enable  us  to  make  any 
practical  application  if  discovered  truths. 
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With  respect  to  tbe  first  of  these  points,  how  often  have 
learning  and  ingenuity  been  employed  in  raising  a  harrier 
against  the  trum,  and  daubing  it  with  untempered  mortar : 
and  with  respect  to  the  second,  how  often  have  we  seen  even 
orthodox  truth  maintained  in  a  spirit  of  levity,  sarcasm,  and 
uncharitableness,  which  even  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  private  conduct  of  the  polemic,  too  clearly  showed  that 
his  own  heart  was  but  little  influenced  by  the  holy  truths 
which  he  was  defending. 

In  either  of  these  ways  fame  may  be  attained,  and  thus  a 
man  may  become  either  a  popular  heresiarch,  or  a  titled  dig- 
nitary of  an  orthodox  churcn  :  but,  alas !  how  little  do  tbey 
know  of  the  proper  use  and  application  of  the  Bible,  who  are 
contented  with  deriving  from  tne  study  of  it  such  pitiful  re- 
sults as  these!  It  was  given  for  higher,  holier,  and  more 
abiding  purposes, — for  the  sanctification  of  man  upon  earth, 
and  for  his  eternal  beatification  hereafter :  and  he  who  can 
be  contented  to  use  such  an  instrument  for  no  higber  purpose 
than  the  attainment  of  temporal  honour  or  wealth,  is  a  fool  in 
the  strongest  and  worst  acceptation  of  the  term, — ^using  it,  as 
it  is  used  in  Scripture,  not  to  designate  one  from  whom  God 
has  withheld  faculties  and  advantages,  but  one  who,  having 
both,  misuses  them  to  his  own  eternal  ruin. 

If,  then,  we  would  interpret  the  Scriptures  profitably  for 
ourselves, — if  we  would  explain  them  profitably  to  others,  we 
must  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fanatical  error  of  supposing 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  supply  the  want  of  our  own  exer- 
tions, and  give  us  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  that  which  we 
might  attain  by  natural  means ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  be  aware  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ab- 
stract knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are  useful  only  as  means 
towards  the  practical  business  of  religion ;  and  that  they  can 
be  rendered  practicallv  serviceable  to  this  purpose  onlv  by  the 
gracious  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  this  assist- 
ance, all  knowledge  and  all  wisdom  are  unavailing  to  any 
practical  result ;  without  it,  the  most  orthodox  and  the  most 
heretical  speculations  are  equally  unproductive  of  repentance 
unto  life,  and  of  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.  This  is  a  matter  in  which,  above  all  others,  the 
result  is  not  of  him  that  soweth  nor  of  him  that  reapeth,  but 
of  God  which  giveth  the  increase :  and  his  assistance  is  not 
given  arbitrarily  or  unaccountably,  it  is  not  given  to  those 
who  neglect  to  cultivate  the  field,  nor  is  it  given  to  those 
who  cultivate  it,  however  assiduously,  in  proud  reliance  on 
their  own  unassisted  endeavours ;  and,  finally,  it  is  given  only 
to  those  who  seek  for  it  in  order  that  the  one  required  result 
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may  be  wrought  for  them  and  in  them, — ^namely,  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  their  hearts,  and  the  final  salvation  of  their  souls. 
If  any  man,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  scholastic  know- 
ledge, studies  the  Scriptures  carefully  for  this  purpose,  and 
prays  sincerely  that  this  study  may  be  blessed  to  this  result, 
God  will  teach  him  the  way  of  his  statutes,  and  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  walk  in  them  unto  the  end ;  God  will  give  him  under- 
standing, and  the  will  and  the  ability  to  keep  the  law  with 
his  whde  heart.     He  may,  and  very  probably  will,  remain 
unable  to  clear  up  many  points  of  historical  and  chronological 
difficulties ;  he  may  misapprehend  the  force  of  particular  allu- 
sions and  figures ;  but  he  will  understand  the  great  drifl  of  the 
whole  book,  the  free  offer  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  necessity,  possibility,  and  means  of  personal  holiness, 
thefiruit  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  and  the  necessary  preparative 
for  heaven.     All  these,  even  the  unlearned  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture may  learn,  by  diligent  attention,  and  bv  earnest  prayer; 
he  may  learn  them,  not  merely  as  speculative  truths  and 
logical  deductions,  but  as  practical  truths,  his  guides  through 
life,  his  hope  in  death,  and  nis  reward  through  eternity.    Such 
a  reader,  however,  as  I  have  before  observed,  may  find  much 
in  Scripture  which  he  is  unable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
sirous to  explain ;  and  it  is  for  the  relief  of  such  inquirers 
that  the  superior  exegetical  skill  of  the  minister  may,  with 
most  propriety  and  advantage,  be  applied. 

Finally,  if  ever  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  Christian  church, 
which  required  that  the  watchmen  of  the  temple  should  be 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  able  to  quote  them  promptly,  to  in- 
terpret them  correctly,  and  to  give  a  right  reason  for  that 
rignt  interpretation,  it  is  the  present, — when  we  have  not 
only  to  combat  our  old  enemies  without,  some  of  whom  ap- 
pear to  be  reviving  from  that  slumber,  which  we  flattered  our- 
selves was  the  sleep  of  death ;  but  are  also  met,  at  every  turn, 
by  some  new  absurdity,  rising  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  itself,  and  carrying  off  into  utter  folly  and  delusion 
those  of  whose  piety  we  had  reason  to  hope  well — against  all 
such,  we  have  but  one  armoury  to  which  we  can  have  recourse 
— the  oracles  of  God.     If  we  study  these  diligently,  and  with 
prayer,  then  shall  we  ourselves  be  kept  from  the  delusive  novel- 
ties that  are  swarming  around  us ;  and  if  we  diligently  a^ly  the 
knowledge  thus  attained  to  the  instruction  of  wose  committed 
to  our  charge,  then  may  we  reasonably  hope,  that  they  too, 
by  our  humble  instrumentality,  will  be  protected  from  error, 
and  that  our  "  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

Anonymous. 
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THE  BETTER  LAND. 


I  HEAR  tbee  speak  of  the  better  land, 
Thou  cairst  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother !  O  where  is  that  radiant  shore, — 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fire-flies  dance  through  the  myrtle  boughs  I 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child.'* 

Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  ? 
Or,  amidst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas. 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  nch  hues  of  all-glorious  things? 
**  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child.*' 


f» 


Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old« 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o*er  sands  of  gold,-~ 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 
And  the  pearl  gleams  fordi  from  the  coral  strand? 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land? 
''  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child. 

''  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gende  boy  I 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy,-— 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair,r— 
Sorrow  and  Death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom  ;•— 
Far  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child!" 

MRS.  HEMANS. 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 


Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  established  church  makes  an  especial  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  scholars  and  philosophers ;  in  England  at  least, 
where  the  principles  of  Rxitestantism  have  conspired  with 
the  freedom  of  the  government  to  double  all  its  salutary 
powers  by  the  removd  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a  pure  mo- 
rality, the  mere  fragments  of  which — 

"  The  lofty  grave  tragedian  tanght  * 

In  chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  receired 
In  brief  sententious  precepts }" 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and  attributes, 
which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn,  and  deemed  it  still 
more  difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these  should  have  become  the 
almost  hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the 
hovel  and  the  workshop;  that  even  to  the  unlettered  they 
Boimd  as  common  place,  is  a  phenomenon,  which  must  with- 
hold all  but  minds  of  the  most  vulgar  cast  from  undervaluing 
the  services  even  of  the  pulpit  and  the  reading-desk.    Yet 
those  who  confine  the  efficiency  of  an  established  chiurch  to  its 
piihUc  offices  can  hardly  be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of 
intellect.    That  to  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom  there 
is  transplanted  a  germ  of  civilization ;  that  in  the  remotest 
villages  there  is  a  nucleus  round  which  the  capabilities  of  the 
place  may  crystallize  and  brighten — a  model  sufficiently  su- 
perior to  excite,  yet  sufficiently  near  to  encourage  and  mcili- 
tate  imitation ;  this,  the  inobtrusive,  continuous  agency  of  a 
Protestant  church  establishment;  this  it  is  which  the  patriot 
and  the  philanthropist,  who  would  fain  unite  the  love  of 
peace  with  the  faith  m  the  progressive  amelioration  of  man- 
kind, cannot  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.     "  It  cannot  be 
valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  Ihe 
sapphire.    No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls ; 
fbr  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies."    The  clergyman  is 
with  his  parishioners  and  among  them ;  he  is  neither  in  the 
cloistered  cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness — ^but  a  neighbour  and  a 
family  man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  landowner,  while  his  duties  make  him 
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the  frequent  viaitor  of  the  farm-house  and  the  cottaee.  He  is, 
or  he  may  hecome,  connected  with  the  families  of  his  parish 
or  its  vicinity  hy  marriage.  And  among  the  instances  of  the 
hlindness,  or  at  hest  of  the  short-sightedness,  which  it  is  the 
nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know  few  more  striking  than 
the  damouTS  of  the  formers  against  church  property.  Wha^> 
ever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would  inevitahly  at  the 
next  lease  he  paid  to  the  landholder,  while,  as  the  case  at 
present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  in  some  sort 
the  reversionary  properlr  of  every  family,  that  may  have  a 
memher  educated  for  tne  church,  or  a  daughter  that  may 
marry  a  clergyman.  Instead  of  heins  foreclosed  and  im- 
movahle,  it  is  in  fact  the  onl^  species  of  landed  property  that 
is  essentially  moving  and  arculative.  That  there  exist  no 
inconveniences,  who  will  pretend  to  assert?  But  I  have  yet 
to  expect  the  proof  that  the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this 
than  in  any  other  species ;  or  that  either  the  farmers  or  the 
clergy  would  he  henefitted  hy  forcing  the  latter  to  become 
either  truU-bera  or  salaried  placemen.  At  all  events,  consi* 
dered  relatively  to  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius, 
the  estahh'shment  presents  a  patronage  at  once  so  effective 
and  unburthensome,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford  the 
like  or  equal  in  any  but  a  Christian  and  Protestant  country. 
There  is  scarce  a  department  of  human  knowledge  without 
some  bearing  on  the  various  critical,  historical,  phuosophical, 
and  moral  truths,  in  which  the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a 
clergyman ;  no  one  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  which 
may  not  be  followed  without  incongruity.  To  give-the  his- 
tory of  the  Bible  as  a  hooJCf  would  be  little  less  than  to  relate 
the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the  literature  and  science 
that  we  now  possess.  The  very  decorum  which  the  profes- 
sion imposes  is  fevourable  to  the  best  purposes  ofj^enius,  and 
tends  to  counteract  its  most  frequent  defects,  finally,  that 
man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not  find  an 
incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  burning  lights,  which 
in  a  long  series  have  illustrated  the  Church  of  England ;  who 
would  not  hear  from  within  an  echo  to  the  voice  from  their 
sacred  shrines, — 


*'  Et  Pater  ^ueas  et  aniDculufl  ezdtat  Hector  " 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  BLEST. 

"  Dear  father,  I  ask  for  my  mother  in  vain, 

Has  she  sought  some  fair  comitir  her  health  to  regain  ? 

Has  she  left  om*  cold  climate  of  frost  and  of  snow. 

For  some  warm  sunny  land  where  the  soft  breezes  blow  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  gentle  boy,  thy  lov*d  mother  has  gone 

To  a  climate  where  sorrow  and  nain  are  unknown ; 

Her  spirit  is  strengthened,  her  frame  is  at  rest, 

There  is  health,  there  is  peace,  in  the  Land  of  the  Blest" 

"  Is  that  land,  my  dear  ^Either,  more  lovely  than  ours, 
Are  the  rivers  more  clear,  and  more  blooming  ihe  flowers, 
Does  summer  shine  over  it  all  the  year  long, 
Is  it  cheered  by  the  glad  sound  of  music  and  song?" 
'*  Yes,  the  flowers  are  despoiled  not  by  winter  or  night. 
The  well-spring  of  life  are  exhaustless  and  bright. 
And  by  exquisite  voices  sweet  hymns  are  addressed' 
To  the  Lord  who  reigns  over  the  Land  of  the  Blest.'* 

'<  Yet  that  land  to  my  mother  will  lonely  appear, 

She  shrunk  from  the  glance  of  a  stranger  while  here ; 

From  her  foreign  companions  I  know  she  will  flee,. 

And  sieh,  dearest  father,  for  you  and  for  me." 

"  My  darling,  thy  mother  rejoices  to  gaze 

On  the  long-severed  friends  of  her  eaniest  days; 

Her  parents  have  there  found  a  mansion  of  rest^ 

And  they  welcome  their  child  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest."  ^ 

"  How  I  long  to  partake  of  such  meetings  of  bliss. 
That  land  mus^  be  surely  more  happy  than  this ; 
On  you,  my  kind  father,  the  journey  depends, 
Let  us  go  to  my  mother,  her  kindred  and  friends." 
"  Not  on  me,  love :  I  trust  I  may  reach  that  bright  clime ; 
But  in  patience  I  stay  till  the  Lord's  chosen  time. 
And  must  strive,  while  awaiting  his  gracious  behest, 
To  guide  thy  young  steps  to  the  Land  of  the  Blest. 

Thou  must  toil  throush  a  world  full  of  dangers,  my  boy, 
Thy  peace  it  may  bli^t,  and  thv  virtue  destroy. 
Nor  wilt  thou,  alas !  be  withheld  from  its  snares 
By  a  mother's  kind  counsels,  a  mother's  fond  prayers. 
Yet  fear  not — the  God  whose  direction  we  crave 
Is  mighl^  to  strengthen,  to  shield,  and  to  save, 
And  his  nand  may  yet  lead  thee,  a  glorified  guest^, 
To  the  home  of  thy  mother,  the  Laud  of  the  Blest.'' 

MRS.  ABDT. 


.205 
IDEAS  OF  HEAVEN. 


The  celebrated  Fenelon  has  observed,  (in  his  Dialogues  on 
Eloquence,)  that  Jesus  Christ  constantly  speaks  of  the 
greatest  subjects  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  coolness; 
because,  though  sublime  in  themselves,  they  were  not  so  to 
him.  Strangers  may  admire  the  palaces  of  princes ;  but  the 
children  who  reside  in  them,  being  perfectly  familiar  to  their 
beauties,  survey  them  with  indifference.  So  Jesus  Christ 
speaks  of  heaven  and  glory : — "  In  my  Father^s  house  are 
many  mansions. — I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. — Ye  shall 
eat  and  drink  with  me  in  my  kingdom,''  &c. 

As  nothing  illustrates  more  than  contrast,  the  following 
idea  of  a  heathen  heaven  may  serve  to  throw  some  glory  upon 
the  above.  It  is  taken  from  a  celebrated  piece  of  ancient 
Runic  poetry — ^The  dying  Ode  of  Lodhrag, 

"  This  makes  me  always  rejoice,  that  in  the  halls  of  our 
father  Balder  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are  seats  prepared, 
where,  in  a  short  time,  we  shall  be  drinking  out  of  the  hollow 
akulls  of  our  enemies."  Ed. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Sweet  Melodist,  thy  lyre  hath  ceased  to  pour 
Its  graceful  strains ;  the  delicate  spirit  fled, 
Thy  mortal  frame  is  numbered  with  the  dead; 
Oh  !  beautifiil  and  good,  I  hear  thy  voice  no  more. 

I  mourn  thy  loss,  yet  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 
Who  hath  escaped  the  treacherous  arts  which  foil 
And  fetter  the  high  soul,  and  from  the  toil 
And  cares  of  life  nath  gained  eternal  liberty. 

Oh !  gentle  pilgrim,  that  with  bleeding  feet 
Hath  walked  the  vale,  (in  deepest  solitude,) 
Of  rugged  paths  'midst  stony  Nature's  rude. 
Unsheltered  to  the  storms  along  thy  paths  that  beat. 

From  outward  wrong,  and  the  internal  fire. 
Which  on  the  life-springs  of  the  bosom  prey. 
While  fraud  and  malice  triumph  on  their  way, 
Thou  hast  at  length  obtained  thy  faithful  soul's  desire. 

No  more  the  struggling  sigh  will  heave  thy  breast, 
But  long,  sweet  Muse,  thy  dulcet  strain  of  love. 
Through  sympathetic  breasts  will  sadly  flow. 
Until,  with  thee,  they  join  th'  Hosannahs  of  the  blest. 

MRS.  B.  BEDINGFIELD. 
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CHRISTIANITY,  A  RELIGION  OF  MOTIVES. 


"  The  Lord  eearcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the 
imaginations  of  the  thoughts.*'  Not  only  are  our  overt  actions 
manifest  in  his  sight,  hut  the  secret  springs  by  which  they  are 
excited  and  put  in  motion,  although  often  deeply  hidden  from 
our  fellow-creatures,  are  ever  exposed  to  his  penetrating  eye. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  while  false  religions  are  in  their  na- 
ture superficial,  and  produce  little  effect  on  the  hearts  of  their 
votaries,  true  religion  dives  at  once  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul. 
It  detects  our  corruption,  unfolds  the  heart-aearching  spiritu- 
ality of  the  law,  and  brings  into  play  the  purest  and  most 
powerful  motives  by  which  a  rational  creature  can  be  actuated. 
Such  are  the  nature  and  character  of  Christianity,  and  such  is 
the  proof  afforded  by  its  very  structure,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
not  to  the  inventions  of  dark  and  erring  man,  but  to  the  perfect 
wisdom  and  skill  of  an  omnipotent  Being. 

The  sinner,  when  first  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  of  his  own  sinfiilness,  and  of  his  condemnation  by  the 
law,  often  trembles  with  horror  in  the  view  of  his  danger.  The 
prospect  before  him  is  for  a  time  one  of  unutterable  darkness, 
and  the  Lord  appears  to  him  even  as  a  dreadful  and  terrible 
God.  Yet  it  is  not  only  under  the  first  efiect  of  conviction  for 
sin,  that  the  powerful  motive  of  fear  is  brought  into  action  in 
the  mind  of  man.  Even  after  we  have  obtained  peace  with 
God,  through  faith  in  our  adorable  Redeemer,  and  have  be- 
come the  reconciled  children  of  our  heavenly  father,  there  is 
much  in  the  system  of  Christianity,  which  is  calculated  to  make 
us  tremble. 

The  view  which  our  religion  unfolds  of  the  holiness  of  Je- 
hovah, of  the  corruption  of  our  own  hearts,  and  of  the  awful 
consequences  of  sin,  can  never  be  rightly  entertained,  even  by 
the  true  believer  in  Jesus,  without  an  accompanjring  feeling  of 
his  utter  un worthiness,  or  without  an  awful  fear  of  that  glori- 
ous Being  who  is  **  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil."  So 
long  as  we  bear  in  mind  the  choice  which  is  set  before  us  of 
good  and  evil,  and  the  immense  responsibility  under  which  we 
are  placed,  fear  will  never  fail  to  occupy  an  important  place 
in  our  most  sacred  feelings. 

The  fear  to  which  we  allude  is,  however,  no  slavish  principle : 
it  arises  out  of  a  right  sense  of  the  attributes  of  God,  who  is 
holy,  just,  and  true  ,•  and  as  a  motive  to  Christian  obedience  it 
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is  of  vast  and  unceasmg  importance :  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  death."  The 
graces  into  which  it  immediately  leads,  are  circumspection, 
watchfulness,  temperance,  and  self-denial. 

But  although /(?ar  is  thus  found  to  he  an  invaluahle  motive 
to  the  Christian  believer,  it  would  be  utterly  unavailing  for 
every  practical  purpose,  were  it  suffered  to  degenerate  into 
despair.  What  cause  is  if,  then,  for  gratitude  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  that  the  Sun  of  righteousness  has  arisen,  to  throw  his 
warmth  and  radiance  over  the  dark  clouds  of  an  afflicted  con-- 
science  ?  The  Christian  remembers  "  that  the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  his."  He  calls  to  mind  the  infinite  goodness  of  that 
Being  who  is  the  well-spring  of  all  our  happmess ;  he  knows 
that  the  love  of  God  towards  his  unworthy  children  is  unfail- 
ing ;  and  that  His  promises  in  Christ  Jesus  are  secured  to  the 
humble  and  contrite  believer,  by  an  everlasting  covenant. 

Thus  he  is  filled  with  a  ^ood  hope  through  grace ;  and  this 
hope  excites  the  fervour  of  nis  spirit,  and  quickens  his  footsteps 
in  nis  race  towards  heaven.  I  remember  hearing  an  eminent 
Scottish  divine  illustrate  the  subject  of  Christian  hope  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  God  has  made  us  two  great  promises,  and  therefore 
the  Christian  enjoys  two  leading  hopes.  The  first  promise 
(with  its  corresponding  hope)  relates  to  the  present  lire — ^it  is 
the  promise  of  grace.  The  second  promise  (with  its  corres- 
ponding hope)  relates  to  the  Hfe  to  come — ^it  is  the  promise  of 
ghry.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  person  were  to  engage  to 
bestow  upon  us  two  benefits :  the  one  at  the  end  of  a  week,and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Supposing  that  we  had  reason 
to  trust  him,  a  double  hope  would  immediately  be  raised  in 
our  minds.  But  if,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  we  found  his  first 
promise  fulfilled,  our  remaining  hope  would  rest  on  a  confirmed 
basis — ^we  should  then  look  forward  to  its  accomplishment 
with  a  peaceful  and  unclouded  expectation.  So  it  is  with  the 
Christian.  If  he  experience  in  himself  the  fulfilment  of  the 
first  divine  promise — if  his  first  hope  be  realized  in  the  enjoy- 
ment and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  spirit — ^he  will  rest  as- 
sured that  his  second  hope  will  never  make  him  <'  ashamed." 
Then  will  he  "  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 

I  deem  it  to  be  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  that,  in 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  should  never  give  way  to 
partiality.  We  must  not  direct  our  attention  to  those  parts 
exclusively  which  fall  in  with  the  favourite  impressions  of  our 
own  minds.  We  must  take  the  sacred  records  as  they  are 
given  to  us,  and  ascribe  to  every  portion  of  them  its  just  im- 
portance and  genuine  weight.    We  must  be  alike  open  to  those 
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passages  which  are  calculated  to  excite  our  fear,  and  to  those 
which  are  intended  to  ^adden  us  with  a  consoling  hope.  The 
following  ohservations  were  once  made  to  me  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  hy  a  pious  cleigyman,  well  known  in  the  univer- 
aity  of  Cambndge. 

"  I  have  long  puxsued  the  study  of  Scripture,  with  a  desire 
to  be  impartial.  I  call  myself  neither  a  predestinarian,  nor 
an  anti-predestinarian ;  but  I  commit  myself  to  the  teaching 
of  the  inspired  writers,  whatsoever  complexion  it  may  assume. 
In  the  beginning  of  my  inquiries,  I  said,  I  am  a  fool — of  that 
I  am  quite  certain.  One  thing  I  know  assuredly — that  in  re- 
ligion, of  myself  I  know  nothing..  I  do  not  therefore  sit  down 
to  the  perusal  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  impose  a  sense  on  the 
inspired  writers,  but  to  receive  one  as  they  give  it  me.  I 
pretend  not  to  teach  them ;  I  wish,  like  a  child,  to  be  taught 
by  them.  When  I  come  to  a  text  which  speaks  of  election,  I 
delight  myself  in  the  doctrine  of  election.  When  the  apos- 
tles exhort  me  to  repentatice  and  obedience,  and  indicate  the 
freedom  of  my  will,  I  give  myself  up  to  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Do  you  not  know,  my  dear  brother,  that  the  wheels  of 
your  watch  move  in  opposite  directions  ?  Yet  they  are  all 
tending  to  one  result 

*^  Let  two  balls  be  projected  from  equal  angles — I  care  not 
what  angle  it  may  be — against  a  third  baU  lying  before  them ; 
and  if  the  forces  be  even,  it  will  move  forward  in  a  line  per- 
fectly straight.  But  if  the  ball  on  the  right  hand  be  alone  pro- 
jected against  the  central  ball,  the  latter  will  fly  off  to  the  left. 
If  the  left-hand  ball  is  the  only  one  which  strikes  it,  away  it 
rolls  to  the  right!  So  it  is  in  religion.  Hope  and  fear  are 
the  strongest  motives  which  actuate  the  mind  of  man.  Here 
comes  the  doctrine  of  election,  fraught  with  hope  and  conso- 
lation, and  strikes  the  mind  of  the  believer  from  one  quarter. 
From  the  opposite  quarter  comes  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral 
freedom  and  responsility,  calculated  to  excite  our  fear. 
They  operate  in  true  harmony,  and  the  believer  moves  straight 
forwards. 

"  Let  him  embrace  the  doctrine  of  election  only,  and  off  he 
goes  to  the  left  hand— -or  the  doctrine  of  man's  freedom  onlv, 
and  away  he  flies  to  the  right !  Nothing  will  preserve  him  m 
a  straight  line,  but  the  joint  action  of  both  motives ;  or,  in 
other  words,  undivided  Christianity." 

The  wisdom  of  these  remarks  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  all  reflecting  persons ;  for  there  are  few  things  which  have 
been  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion,  than  the  tendency 
so  prevalent  among  its  professors,  to  lose  their  balance,  and  to 
be  partial,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  "  one  sided"  in  their 
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views  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  system  is,  indeed,  one  of 
wonderful  comprehensiveneBs.  It  combines  various  and  even 
opposite  principles;  and  while,  by  means  of  their  united 
powers,  it  operates  with  unequalled  efficacy  on  the  heart  of 
man,  it  confounds  **  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,"  and  brings  to 
nought  "  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.'* 

It  is  scarcely  true,  however,  that  hope  and  fear  are  the 
"  strongest  motives"  which  can  actuate  the  mind  of  man. 
Christianity  brings  another  motive  to  bear  upon  us,  of  a  still 
more  potent  character.  That  motive  is  hve.  Well  might  the 
apostle  say,  '^  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me."  Well 
might  he  call  on  his  Roman  brethren,  <<  hy  the  mercies  of 
God,*'  to  present  their  bodies  ^'  a  living  sacrifice."  "  In 
Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love"  This 
motive  is  excited  with  peculiar  force,  by  a  sound  view  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  Who  will  not  acknowledge  that  it  is  the 
unspeakable  gift  of  God — the  gift  of  his  only  begotten  Son — 
which,  above  all  other  things,  bears  with  resistless  force  on  the 
afiections  of  the  believer,  and  constrains  his  obedience,  through 
faith,  to  the  divine  law  ?  We  love  God  "  because  he  first  loved 
us.*'  **  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

Now,  as  fear  leads  to  circumspection  and  watchfulness,  and 
hope  to  courage  and  vigour  in  the  Christian  course,  so  love 
in  an  especial  manner  is  the  main  spring  of  the  devotion  of 
the  heart  to  God.  It  demands  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
our  wills  to  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  in  whom  all  love- 
liness dwells,  and  who  has  blessed  us  with  innumerable  be- 
nefits, both  spiritual  and  temporal.  It  binds  us,  by  the  dearest 
of  ties,  to  the  service  of  that  glorious  Redeemer  who  bore  on 
himself  the  burthen  of  our  sins,  and  graciously  underwent  the 
bitter  pains  of  death,  that  we  might  live  for  ever.  And  not 
only  does  this  purest  and  most  powerful  of  motives  lead  to 
decision  in  religion,  but  it  imbues  the  Christian  with  the 
principle  of  perseverance.  It  imparts  to  him  a  perpetual 
movement  of  spirit  towards  the  supreme  object  of  nis  afiec- 
tions,  towards  the  heaven  in  which  He  dwells,  and  towards 
the  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  Him. 

The  motives  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  heart  and 
conduct  of  man,  by  means  of  the  Christian  system,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  mechanical  forces.  Were  it 
proposed  to  raise  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill,  some  vast  and 
ponderous  substance  lying  at  its  base,  how  vain  for  that 
purpose  would  be  the  unassisted  efibrts  of  the  human  arm  f 
But  apply  the  lever  and  the  pulley,  each  in  its  own  place,  and 
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according  to  its  respective  action ;  and  the  difficulty,  which 
appeared  to  be  insuperable,  is  rapidly  overcome.  In  spite  of 
every  obstruction,  the  mighty  mass  moves  upwards,  its  course 
is  gradual  but  certain,  and  presently  the  victory  is  won — ^it 
rests  on  the  summit. 

Tlie  human  heart  is  a  dead  weight,  buried  in  miry  clay, 
and  ever  prone  to  sink  down  into  the  pit  of  corruption.  And 
there  is  no  native  power  inherent  in  man,  by  wnich  he  can 
deliver  it  from  its  debased  condition,  or  raise  it  towards  those 
heavenly  regions  where  all  is  godliness,  purity,  and  peace. 
But  when,  through  the  matchless  influence  of  Christianity,  our 
motives  are  set  to  work — when  fear  operates  on  the  soul  from 
one  side,  and  hope  from  the  other ;  above  all,  when  it  is  raised 
and  impelled  from  below  by  the  constraining  and  elevating 
power  of  love — ^it  cannot  fail  to  move  in  a  heavenly  direction. 
Lightened  and  purified  as  it  ascends,  it  is  sure  in  the  end  to  be 
victorious,  and  to  find  its  resting-place  on  "  Mount  Zion,*' 
in  "  the  city  of  the  living  God." 

A  single  remark  only  remains  to  be  offered.  The  lever  and 
the  pulley,  though  admirably  adapted  to  their  respective 
purposes,  will  for  ever  remain  useless  unless  there  be  a  hand 
to  employ  and  direct  them.  Even  if  these  forces  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  object,  by  means  of  a  well-constructed 
machine,  that  machine  must  still  be  set  in  motion  by  an 
extraneous  power.  So  it  is  with  the  motives  which  actuate 
the  heart  of  man,  through  the  medium  of  Christianity.  They 
must  be  set  to  work,  and  moved  in  a  right  direction,  by  the 
almighty  hand  of  a  most  compassionate  God.  He  who  has 
constructed  the  wondrous  system  of  Christianity,  can  alone 
bless  it,  through  the  work  of  his  Spirit,  to  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  ''No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord*' — no  man 
can  savingly  accept  and  acknowledge  him  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  Redeemer  of  men — "  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*' 

May  all  who  read  these  remarks  be  excited  to  earnest 
rayer  for  that  divine  influence,  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
ed  into  all  truth,  and  made  partakers  of  holiness  here,  and 
happiness  hereafter ! 

Anonymous. 
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THE  TEAR. 

Sweet  tribute  of  the  parting  boar, 
Twin-sister  of  the  word— farewell ; 

Thy  boaied  nectar  has  a  pow'r 
Beyond  what  human  tongues  can  tell. 
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THE  HEARTS  CHANGE. 


There  is  a  change,  an  utter  change, 

That  comes  upon  the  heart. 
Ere  time  one  feature  can  derange, 

Or  hid  one  smile  depart : 
The  outward  form  is  all  the  same ; 

Nor  are,  hy  words,  exprest 
The  dark  and  hoding  thoughts  that  tame 

The  **  fires'*  within  the  hreast. 

Undimm*d — ^unaltered — still  the  eye 

Beams  forth  on  all  around ; 
And  if  the  hosom  heaves  a  sigh. 

That  sigh  has  scarce  a  sound. 
Yet  though  "  the  world"  may  never  dream 

Our  spirits  touch'd  hy  care. 
So  buoyant  and  so  free  they  seem — 

We  are  not  what  we  were  f 

0*er  us — ^we  scarce  know  whence  or  when 

That  change  begins  to  steal, 
Which  teaches  that  we  ne'er  again, 

As  once  we  felt,  shall  feel. 
A  curtain,  slowly  drawn  aside. 

Reveals  a  shadowed  scene. 
Wherein  the  future  diflers  wide 

From  what  the  past  has  been. 

'Tis  not  the  earth  withholds  its  joys, 

As  manhood  crowns  the  brow ; 
The  same  pursuits  we  loved  as  boys. 

Life  ofiers  to  us  now  : 
And  still  we  seek  the  giddy  round. 

And  join  the  "  laughers*'  there. 
But  feel  that  in  the  festive  sound 

Our  hearts  have  now  no  share. 

Yet  mourn  we  not  this  early  change — 

Tis  sent  our  souls  to  show 
How  narrow  is  the  utmost  range 

Allowed  them  here  below ; — 
'TIS  sent  to  bid  our  youth  aspire 

From  scenes  so  soon  overcast. 
To  those  whose  pleasures  n'er  can  tire, 

And  shall  fw  sverlast. 

2  D 
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GEOLOGY  AND  REVELATION. 


Geology  and  revelation  agree  in  representing  the  continents 
of  our  globe  as  having  formerly  been  submerged  beneath  the 
ocean. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  existing  continents  are  covered 
with  rocks  that  contain  abundant  remains  of  marine  animals  ? 
and  the  whole  of  their  surfaces  are  overspread  with  such  a 
coating  of  bowlders,  pebbles,  and  sand,  as  proves  the  occur- 
rence of  deluges  in  former  times,  too  mighty  for  anything  but 
the  ocean  to  produce.  Indeed,  to  doubt  that  our  ezistiug  con- 
tinents, in  early  times,  formed  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  it 
scepticism  too  eross  for  any  geologist  at  this  day  to  induce, 
especially  when  he  sees  that  the  rocks  are  tilted  up  just  as  they 
would  be  if  a  volcanic  force  had  lifted  them  above  the  waters. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  all  this  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
Mosaic  account.  Until  the  third  day  it  seems  that  the  sur&ce 
of  the  globe  was  one  shoreless  ocean.  For  the  command  that 
the  dry  land  should  appear,  implies  that  previously  it  was 
covered ;  and  from  the  second  verse  of  Genesis  we  learn  that 
it  was  covered  by  the  deep.  It  was  upon  the  waters  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved. 

Revelation  and  geology  agree  in  teaching  us  that  the  work 
of  creation  was  progressive,  after  the  first  production  of  the 
matter  of  the  universe. 

Every  step  which  the  geologist  takes  in  his  examination  of 
the  crust  of  our  globe,  presents  to  his  view  fresh  evidence  that 
the  formation  of  nearly  all  the  rocks  has  been  progTessive. 
Men  in  their  studies  may  reason  about  the  rocks,  as  if  they 
were  produced  in  their  present  state,  in  a  moment  of  time»  by 
the  original  creative  fiat  of  Jehovah.  But  they  cannot  examine 
them  in  their  native  beds  without  seeing  at  once  that  the 
opinion  is  untenable. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence  with  geology,  that  the 
Scriptures  describe  the  work  of  creation  as  occupying  six  suc- 
cessive days.  Whether  we  are  to  understand  these  as  literal 
days  of  twenty-foiur  hours,  or  whether  geology  demands  a 
period  longer  than  six  natural  days,  are  questions  not  neces- 
sary to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  The  argument  requires 
only  that  it  should  be  admitted,  as  all  must  admit,  that  Moses 
represents  the  work  of  creation  as  progressive.  He  does  not 
indeed  reprosent  any  new  matter  as  brought  into  ezbtence 
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after  "  the  beHnning,  in  which  God  created  the  heaveni  and 
the  earth."  He  describes  the  animals  and  plants  as  produced 
out  of  pre-existing  matter.    And  geology  teaches  the  same. 

Geology  and  revelation  agree  in  the  fact  that  man  was  the 
last  of  the  animals  created. 

llie  geologist  finds  several  thousands  species  of  plants  and 
animals  entombed,  and  their  forms  preserved  in  the  rocks ; 
and  some  of  them  very  far  down  in  the  series.  But  no  remains 
of  man  occur  until  we  arrive  at  the  highest  strata.  It  is  only 
in  the  loose  sand  and  gravel  that  cover  the  surface  that  human 
remains  have  been  found  at  all ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  can  be  referred  to  a  period  as  far  back  as 
the  last  general  deluge.  At  least,  it  is  only  in  one  or  two 
instances  that  the  bones  of  antediluvians  have  been  exhumed. 
Now,  human  bones  are  not  more  liable  to  decay  than  those  of 
other  animdb,  and  they  are  as  easily  petrified.  Why,  then,  if 
man  existed  with  the  animals  now  entombed  in  the  secondary 
and  tertia  rocks,  are  they  not  found  as  they  are  with  post- 
diluvian remains  ?  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  he  was 
not  their  cotemporaxy.  And  probably  before  the  last  deli^e  he 
scarcely  existed  out  of  Asia;  and  hence,  among  the  ante- 
diluvian animals  of  America,  England,  and  Germany,  he  has 
not  been  found.  In  the  south  of  France  only  (unless  perhaps 
in  Belgium)  have  human  remains  been  discovered  so  con- 
nected with  antediluvian  quadrupeds  as  to  render  their  exist- 
ence at  the  same  epoch  probable.  Man,  therefore,  must  have 
been  among  the  last  that  were  created.  And  it  is  needless  to 
say,  that  this  conclusion  coincides  precisely  with  the  revealed 
record. 

Finally,  geology  fiimishes  similar  confirmatory  evidence 
M  to  the  manner  in  which  revelation  declares  the  earth  will  at 
last  be  destroyed. 

Recent  discoveries  and  reasonings  have  rendered  it  probable 
diat  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  still  contain  an  mmiense 
amount  of  heat,  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  keep  the 
interior  in  a  melted  state ;  and  sufficient,  whenever  God  shall 
permit  it  to  break  from  its  prison,  "  to  melt  the  elements,  and 
oum  up  the  earth,  and  the  things  therein.'*  Geology  also 
renders  it  probable,  that  the  consequences  of  such  a  catastrophe 
would  be  me  formation  of  "  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.'' 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

These  are  the  generations  of  the  dead, 
A  lon^,  dark,  drear,  and  melancholy  race, 

Who  with  past  times  and  ages  long  have  fled, 
Nor  left  on  earth  one  sohtary  trace ! 

Hark  I  thro'  the  peopled  realms  a  voice  proclaims, 
And  to  the  living  shall  the  sound  he  heard : — 

Behold,  he  comes !  in  pestilence,  in  flames. 
In  war,  in  ruin,  and  in  deeds  ahhorr'd. 

He  comes!  the  world  is  quiv'ring  at  his  name, 
He  comes,  with  millions  prostrate  at  his  feet, 

All  yield  to  him :  the  mighty  sons  of  Fame, 
With  unknown  myriads,  in  his  presence  meet. 

Lo !  where  the  pomp  of  man  is  rushing  hy, 
Fleet  as  the  winds  that  rock  the  hillowy  surge. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  Dead,  that  fly 

Where  Death's  imperious  mandates  onward  urge. 

Talk  not  of  Pomp,  ye  heritors  of  earth. 
Ye  gaudy  mimics,  fluttering  for  a  day : 

To  swell  his  grandeur  ages  had  their  hirth. 
And  unhom  millions  shall  attest  his  sway. 

Where  are  the  mighty  warriors  of  yore. 

Where  the  hright  spirits  that  have  struck  the  lyre  ? 
Where  the  adventurous  legions,  that  once  hore 

The  Roman  eagle,  with  a  conq'ror*s  fire  ? 

Where  are  the  myriads  that  have  seen  the  sun, 
Since  first  Death  came,  with  all  his  train  of  woe  ? 

Since  Desolation's  work  was  first  hegun, 
And  mad  Ambition  roU'din  blood  below? 

All  now  lie  mingled  with  their  native  dust. 

Of  strength  and  beauty  here  no  wrecks  remain ; 

Thou,  too,  if  deem'd  unfaithfiil  to  thy  trust, 
Shalt  dwell  for  aye  in  bitter,  nameless  pain. 
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WHY  ARE  YOU  A  CHURCHMAN  ? 

In  reply  to  ^*  Twelve  Reasons  why  I  am  a  Dissenter  :^*  from 
which  the  words  of  the  reply  printed  in  itaUcs  are  taken. 


Twelve  reasons  why  I  am  not  a  Dissenter,  but  esteem  it  both 
my  duty  and  privilege  to  be  a  steady  friend  and  adherent  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  its  scriptural  constitution,  which 
is  established  ''  on  the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comei^stcme ;"  and  was 
built  up  by  the  labours  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the 
Martyrs,  who,  in  all  ages,  have  lived  and  died  for  that  Church 
which  the  Dissenters  are  now  labouring  to  pull  down. 

I. — Because  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
truly  and  eminently  Christian :  is  formed  after  the  model  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  other  Churches,  founded  by  ,the 
inspired  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  their  immediate  successors, 
(which  no  dissenting  congregation  is ;)  and  enforces  nothing 
on  its  members,  but  what  has  the  authority  of  apostolic  or  pri- 
mitive usage,  or  is  enjoined  by  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  be- 
cause the  Church  of  England  was  established  long  before  Dis- 
senters were  ever  heard  of,  and  was  honoured  by  the  other 
Protestant  churches  of  Europe,  as  the  glory  of  the  reformation. 
See  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  Acts. 

II. — Because  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  foUotv  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles^  who  always  fre- 
quented the  Jewish  Synagogues,  that  is,  the  established  places 
of  worship,  and  commanded  all  to  obey  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees because  they  sat  in  Moses'  seat,  and  were  therefore,  as 
successors  of  Moses,  the  established  teachers  of  religion,  and 
Christ  commanded  the  people  and  his  disciples  to  observe  and 
do  what  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  bid  them  do,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  told  them  not  to  do  after  their  works.  Matthew 
xxiii.  1 — 3. 

III. — Because^  as  a  parent,  I  am  anxious  to  carry  my 
children  to  church,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  baptised  with  water 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  the  command  of  Christ  ;  that,  for  my 
part,  I  may  do  what  in  me  lies,  to  have  my  child  made  indeed 
**  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;"  and  may  learn  from  the  baptismal  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  from  the  church  catechism,  how  I  may  best' 
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bring  up  my  child  in  "  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord/' 
flo  that  he  "  may  lead  the  rest  of  his  life  according  to  tlus 
hegmning. 

IV. — ^Because  the  eBtablishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
nvas  surely  the  work  of  God;  who  manifestly  owned  and 
blessed  the  bishops,  and  other  holy  men  and  martyrs,  when  by 
their  piety,  wisdom,  and  zeal,  they  reformed  the  church  firom 
the  corruptions  of  Popery,  were  the  means  of  saving  many  souls, 
and  gladly  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  truth  as  taught  by  that 
church.  And  because,  if  all  the  Acts  of  Parixament  which 
have  been  passed  for  its  support  were  repealed  to-morrow,  it 
would  still  be  the  same  pure  and  apostolic  church  which  it 
now  is. 

y. — Because  the  Church  of  England  highly  honours  Jesus 
Christ  in  every  part  of  her  forms  and  services,  and  by  holding 
Him  up  continually,  as  the  Divine  Head^  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  of  the  Church ;  while  she  only  enforces  the  com- 
mands of  Scripture,  by  enjoining  her  people  not  only  '<  to  fear 
God,  but  to  honour  the  King,  and  to  submit  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  to  the  King  as 
supreme,"  or  to  other  rulers  and  dignitaries,  (See  Hebrews  xiiL 
17,  and  1  Peter  ii.  13,)  commandments  which  many  Dissenters 
make  very  little  scruple  of  breaking. 

VL—- fiecause  no  writer,  no  history,  no  records,  can  shew 
that  any  Christian  church  ever  had  a  system  different  from 
the  system  of  the  Church  of  England ;  all  churches  being 
governed  by  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  till  the  days  of  John  Calvin,  who  first  established 
'the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  at  Geneva, 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  pleaded  necessity  as  his 
excuse  for  doing  so.  Because  the  Church  of  Kngland  is  sup- 
ported by  tithes,  lands,  and  other  endowments,  which  many 
years  ago  were  given  to  the  church,  as  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  pious  and  munificent  individuals,  and  these  tithes  and 
endowments  enable  her  ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  freely 
and  gratuitously  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  so  that  the 
clergyman,  instead  of  taking  any  portion  of  his  earnings  from 
the  poor  man,  is  able  to  help  him  in  time  of  need,  and  is  under 
no  temptation  to  curry  favour  with  the  rich,  as  dissenting 
ministers  are,  who  are  supported  hy  the  contributions  of  the 
people.  Because,  on  the  system  of  the  Dissenters,  there  could 
be  no  houses  of  God,  no  Ministers  of  religion  in  any  place 
where  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  of 
property  to  maintain  them ;  or  if  the  persons  of  property 
were  irreligious,  or  not  agreed  in  opmion  among  tnem- 
selves,  they  might  be  able  to  drive  away  the  ordinances  of 
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religion  from  among  tiiem,  as  many  a  rich  man  would  gladly 
do ;  while,  on  the  system  of  the  'Chm«h  of  England,  there 
must  he  a  house  of  God,  and  a  minister  in  eveiy  parish  in  the 
kingdom.  And  the  rich  man,  no  matter  how  profligate  his 
life  or  infidel  his  principles,  holds  his  property  on  condition 
of  supporting  a  place  of  worship  and  a  minister  of  religion  for 
the  benefit  of  his  poorer  neighbours ;  but  if  the  Dissenters  now 
get  their  own  way,  the  poor  man  must  either  pay  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  go  without  them. 

VI I . — ^Because  the  motto  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
'*  the  Scripture,  the  whole  Scripture,  and  nothing  but  the 
Scripture ; '  and  she  requires  her  memlien  to  **  believe  no- 
thing as  an  article  of  faith,  or  necessary  to  salvation,  which 
is  not  read  therein  or  may  not  be  proved  thereby,"  (see 
Article  vi.)  and  has  no  wish  to  keep  any  portion  of  Scripture 
in  the  background,  as  some  others  have. 

VIII. — Because  the  Church  of  England,  by  her  canons  and 
rules,  labours  to  keep  up  discipline  among  her  members,  to 
avoid  schisms  and  divisions,  disputes  and  difierences  of  opi- 
nion in  religion ;  and  does  what  she  can  to  fiilfil  the  commaud 
of  Scripture,  that  all  should  **  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Rom.  XV.  6. — See  Canons  4  to  12. 

IX. — ^Because  the  Chiurch  of  England  closely  follows  the 
primitive  practice  of  the  church,  in  only  allowing  ordination 
by  Bishops,  and  not  permitting  laymen  to  take  part  in  the 
ministerial  o£Sces  of  religious  worship. 

X. — Because  the  ministers  of  parishes  are  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  bishops,  the  coUeges,  and  other  patrons,  and  if 
livings  are  bought  and  sold,  so  are  dissenting  chapels,  (and 
built  on  speculation  too ;)  and  though  this  system  of  patro- 
nage may  have  some  evils  attending  it,  which,  if  proved  to  be 
practical  evils,  ought  to  be  corrected,  (and  what  is  there  which 
is  not  liable  to  abuse  ?)  yet  it  is  far  better  than  the  election  of 
ministers  by  the  votes  of  the  congregation ;  and  does  not, 
like  that,  lead  to  heartrbumings,  disputes,  and  quarrels,  among 
the  people,  or  the  intrigues  of  men  who,  like  Diotrephes, 
love  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  or  the  other  gross  evils  of 
popular  elections.  Because  every  care  is  taken  by  the  church 
that  the  bishops  should  *'  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man," 
(according  to  the  Apostolic  rule,  1  Tim.  v.  22,)  but  ordain 
only  such  persons  as  are  qualified  for  the  ministry  by  com- 
petent learning  and  by  their  personal  piety. 

XI. — Because  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
bound  to  regard  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish  as  parts  of  his 
flock,  (which  no  Dissenter  is  bound  to  do,  or,  on  his  prin- 
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ciples,  can  or  ought  to  do,)  to  seek  after  those  that  are  lost  or 
driven  away,  to  endeavour  to  hring  them  back  to  his  fold, 
and  to  make  them  the  followers  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  not  in 
profession  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Because  the 
Church  of  England  acknowledges  as  brethren  the  members  of 
all  other  Scriptural  churches,  and  often  employs  their  minis- 
ters as  missionaries,  (witness  the  labours  of  that  prince  of 
missionaries,  Swartz,  with  many  others)  ;  and  although  she, 
on  principle,  disapproves  of  schism,  separation,  and  dissent,  as 
unscriptural  and  unchristian,  she  leaves  her  dissenting  brethren 
at  home,  to  follow  their  own  plans  and  principles,  without  mo- 
lestation and  without  interference,  provided  they  do  not  molest 
or  interfere  with  her  or  her  ministers.  Because  the  Dissen- 
ters cordially  co-operate  with  persons  of  all  denominationSf 
Papists,  Socinians,  and  Infidels,  to  pull  down  the  Church  of 
England;  and  by  such  an  unholy  alliance  sin  against  the 
Word  of  God,  who  says,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether with  unbelievers — ^but  come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  separate."  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  17.  **  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,"  saith  the  Lord :  the  fruits  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  the  formation,  many  years  ago,  of  the 
first  Sunday-schools ;  of  the  first  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Tract 
Societies ;  and  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
that  the  Dissenters  be^an  cordially  to  co-opercUe  with  them 
for  the  evangelization  of  all  the  tribes  of  mankind. 

XII. — Because  the  pious,  zealous,  and  laborious  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  increased  and  are  increasing, 
because  they  have  prospered  and  are  prospering;  and  d- 
though  for  a  season  some  well-meaning  but  migudging  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  may  have  done  harm  to  their  own  cause 
by  thinking  too  favourably  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Dissenters,  and  giving  too  much  encouragement  to  them, 
now  that  the  Dissenters  have  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  de- 
clared open  war  against  the  Church,  all  her  ministers  will 
leani  wisdom  by  experience,  and  in  future,  acting  more  con- 
sistently with  their  character  and  profession,  their  labours 
will  be  more  abundantly  blessed,  and  they  will,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope,  grow  in  favour  both  with  God  and  also  witk 
man. 
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STANZAS, 

Written  under  the  preest^re  of  eevere  dUtreu  : 

Month  after  month  its  course  has  run, 
Yet  still  no  dawn  of  hope  I  see : 
No  more  will  health's  reviving  sim 

Ere  shine  on  me. 

Cheerless  to  me  the  dawn  of  day, 

While  sinking  'neath  stem  sickness'  power, 

Meridian  sun,  or  evening  grey. 

Or  midnight  hour. 

For  fierce  disease  his  how  has  hent. 
And  pierced  me  with  his  keenest  dart, 
While  pain  my  vital  strength  has  spent, 

And  chill'd  my  heart. 

Beneath  his  power  I  strive  in  vain 
In  halmy  rest  my  eyes  to  close. 
From  opium's  aid  alone  I  gain 

A  short  repose. 

O !  when  will  all  these  sorrows  cease. 
Whose  weight  o'erpowers  my  fainting  hreast ; 
When  shall  this  fluttering  heart  find  peace, 

And  be  at  rest? 

Be  still,  my  soul,  with  patience  wait, 
And  meekly  bear  the  chastening  rod: 
Remember,  all  thy  suffering  state 

Is  known  to  God. 

Doubt  not  his  care  and  tender  love, 
Although  his  dealings  seem  severe ; 
Strive  by  affliction  to  improve; 

And  Him  revere. 

What !  though  disease  thy  days  consume  ! 
Soon  death  will  bring  a  sweet  release, 
And  thou  within  the  silent  tomb 

Shall  rest  in  peace. 

Dust  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return, 
While  the  immortal  soul  shall  fly. 
By  heavenly  messengers  upborne. 

To  God  on  high. 

CHARLOTTE  RICHARDSON. 
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RESIGNATION  TO  THE  WILL  OF  GOD. 


It  was  a  winter  night.  The  wind  whistled  around  and  the 
snow  whitened  the  roofs.  Beneath  one  of  these  roofe,  in  a 
narrow  chamber,  were  seated,  working  with  their  needles,  a 
woman  with  white  hair  and  a  youn?  maiden.  And,  from 
time  to  time,  the  aged  woman  warmed  her  thin  hands  over  a 
little  pan  of  coals.  A  lamp  of  clay  lighted  the  miserable 
room,  and  a  rav  of  the  lamp  had  just  died  away  on  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  nimg  upon  the  wall.  And  the  young  maiden, 
raising  her  eyes,  watched  for  some  moments,  in  silence,  the 
woman  with  the  white  hair;  then  she  said  unto  her,  "  My 
mother,  you  have  not  always  been  thus  destitute."  And 
there  wai  inexpressible  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  her 
voice.  And  the  woman  with  the  white  hair  replied,  '*  My 
daug;hter,  God  is  the  master ;  what  he  does  is  well  done. ' 
Having  said  these  words,  she  held  her  peace  for  a  space,  and 
then  continued : — "  When  I  lost  your  father,  it  seemed  unto 
me  as  a  sorrow  which  could  not  be  comforted.  Yet  you  re* 
mained  unto  me ;  but  then  I  thought  of  one  thing  only. 
Since  I  have  thought  that  he  lived ;  and  since,  as  in  this  po- 
verty, his  heart  would  have  broken.  Then  I  knew  that  God 
had  been  good  unto  him.*'  The  young  maiden  answered  no- 
thing ;  but  she  bowed  her  head,  and  some  tears,  which  she 
sought  to  hide,  fell  on  the  linen  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
Then  said  her  mother,  "  God,  who  was  good  unto  him,  has 
been  good  unto  us.  For  what  have  we  wanted,  when  many 
want  for  all  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have  needed  to  do  with  but 
a  little,  and  that  little  to  gain  by  our  labour ;  but  this  little, 
has  it  not  sufficed  unto  us,  and  have  not  all,  even  from  the 
beginning,  been  c<mdemned  to  live  by  the  work  of  their 
hands?  God  in  his  goodness  has  given  us  our  daily  bread, 
and  how  many  have  none? — a  shelter,  while  many  know  not 
where  to  lay  their  head?  He  has  given  thee  unto  me,  my 
child ;  wherefore  should  I  complain  V*  At  these  last  words 
the  yoimg  maiden  was  moved,  and  she  fell  at  her  mother's 
knees,  and  took  her  hands  and  kissed  them,  and  leaned  upon 
her  bosom,  weepine.  And  the  mother  forced  herself  to  uplift 
her  voice.  "  My  daughter,'*  said  she,  **  happiness  is  not  to 
possess  much,  but  to  hope  and  to  love  *much.  Our  hope  is  not 
here  below,  nor  yet  our  love ;  and  i£  they  are,  it  is  but  in 
passing.  After  God,  you  are  my  all  in  this  world :  but  this 
world  vanisheth  like  unto  a  dream ;  and  therefore  doth  my 
love  raise  itself  with  thee  to  another  world.  When  I  bore 
you  in  my  bosom,  one  day  I  prayed  fervently  unto  the  Virgin 
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Mary,  and  she  appeared  unto  me  in  my  sleep,  and  I  thought 
that,  with  a  celestial  smile,  she  gave  me  a  little  infant.  And 
I  took  the  infant  which  she  gave  nie ;  and  while  I  held  it  in 
my  arms,  the  Virgin  mother  placed  on  its  head  a  crown  of 
white  roses.  A  rew  months  after,  and  you  were  bom ;  and 
the  fair  vision  was  for  ever  before  my  eyes."  So  sa3ring,  the 
woman  with  the  white  hair  arose,  and  pressed  the  young 
maiden  to  her  heart.  A  little  while  from  that  time  a  sainted 
soul  beheld  two  luminous  forms  ascending  unto  heaven ;  and 
a  band  of  angels  accompanied  them,  and  the  air  rang  with 
their  sounds  of  joy. — Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Ahhi 
de  la  MennaU. 


STANZAS, 
Written  in  a  copy  of  the  Bible  presented  to  mjf  Daughter. 

Whkn  in  Aiture  distant  yean 

Thott  Shalt  look  upon  this  page. 
Through  the  crystal  veil  of  tears 

That  dim  our  eyes  in  after-age ; 
Think,  it  was  a  mother's  hand. 

Though  her  smile  no  more  thou*lt  see ; 
Pointing  towards  that  *'  better  land," 

Gave  this  sacred  gift  to  thee  ? 

Ughfly  thou  esteem'st  it  now. 

For  thy  heart  is  young  and  wild. 
And  upon  thy  girlhood's  brow 

Nought  but  sunny  Hope  hath  smiled ! 
But,  when  diaappointmenta  come, 

And  the  world  begins  to  steal 
All  thy  spirit's  early  bloom, 

Then  its  value  thoii  wilt  feel ! 

To  thy  chamber  still  and  lone. 

Fly,  and  search  this  sacred  page. 
When  earth's  blandishments  are  gone. 

Every  grief  it  will  assuage  1 
Close  thy  door  against  the  din 

Of  worldly  folly,  worldly  fear; 
Only  let  the  radiance  in 

Of  each  heavenly  promise  here ! 

When  thy  bruised  spirit  bends 

'Neath  the  weight  of  Sorrow's  chain*. 
When  of  all  life's  summer  friends. 

Not  one  flatterer  shall  remidn ; 
Lay  this  unction  to  the  wound 

Of  thy  smitten,  bleeding  breast ; 
Here  the  only  balm  is  found 

That  can  ^eld  the  weary  rest ! 

Nor  alone  in  hours  of  woe 

*'  Search  the  Scriptures,"  bat  while  joy 
Doth  life's  blissful  cup  o'erflow. 

Be  it  oft  thy  sweet  employ ; 
So,  remembering  in  thy  youth 

Him  whose  Spirit  lights  each  page, 
Thou  shalt  have  abundant  proof 

He  Hill  not  forget  thine  age  ? 

MRS.  C.  B.  WILtON. 
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RELIGION.— THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


Religion,  conscientiously  defined,  and  in  the  most  exalted 
sense,  is  a  **  divine  principle  "operating  constantly,  and  spirit- 
ualising generally  the  human  neart :  remodelling,  reanimating, 
regenerating,  refining;  thus,  pursuasively  impelling  it  into 
multitudinous  forms,  which  necessarily  are  productive  of  dif- 
ferent virtuous  and  pious  habits ;  moreover,  it  is,  I  believe,  and 
devoutly  believe  it  to  be  so,  the  universal  grace,  or  unutterable 
favour  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  appearing  to  all  mankind — 
speaking  to  them  individually — teaching  them  collectively,  for 
good  and  wise  purposes :  which,  like  the  thick  clouds  and  dark- 
ness that  oversnadow  the  earth,  and  render  the  brightness  of 
everlasting  day,  for  a  while,  imperceptible  to  mortid  eyes,  in 
order  to  develop  more  beautifully,  and  in  due  time,  the  love 
of  the  Almighty,  in  a  more  surprising  manner. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  "  principle  "  may,  by 
possibility,  exist  where  there  may  be  found  considerable 
**  mental  darkness,*'  in  regard  to  views  and  practices  at  once 
unimportant,  (or  comparatively  so),  if  not  unessential;  but, 
blessed  be  God,  wherever  this  defined  and  heavenly  principle 
is  found  to  exist,  the  results  are  undeviatingly  of  the  same  kind, 
— ^uniformly  lead  to  the  same  great  and  merciful  end — ^point 
to  the  exact  same  divine  object — the  honour  of  the  Father  of 
light,  and  the  promised  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

The  *'  mind  '*  of  man,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  I  submit,  differs 
as  materially  in  ^ts  peculiar  character  and  temperature,  as  do 
climate  and  physiognomy;  so  also,  is  it  widely  varied  and 
marvellously  versatile,  with  respect  to  taste  and  perception. 
No  two  persons  see  alike  the  precise  same  object,  although 
they  shall  view  it  from  the  same  position,  and  under  equally 
advantageous  circumstances,  with  reference  to  attitude,  light, 
and  so  on.  From  identical  premises,  a  man  draws  not  only 
opposite,  but  indistinct  if  not  erroneous  conclusions :  hence 
the  antagonist  opinions  which  have  wrought  so  great  strife  in 
the  world ;  hence  the  conflicting  notions, which  have  separated 
as  it  were,  man  from  his  fellow  man,  and  put  to  the  blush,  in 
his  lonely,  and  perhaps  unregarded  ^retreat,  the  (unregarded 
by  the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  noble  and  the  learned) 
unpretending,  but  aspiring  Christian.  Nevertheless,  with  honest 
men  and  true  Protestants,  there  can  be  no  separable  interests; 
all  walk  in  the  same  illuminated  path  which  leadeth  unto  the 
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beauty  of  holiness, — all  aspire  to  the  same  self-evident 
object ;  and  all,  by  the  help  and  e;uidance  of  the  finger  of  Cre- 
ative excellence,  reach  the  same  blessed  end. 

I  need  not  here  remark,  or  if  I  do,  but  briefly,  upon  the 
manifest  distinction  between  immortal  truth  and  life-destroy- 
ing error.  There  are  few,  I  believe,  if  any,  to  be  found  in  the 
present  epoch  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  who  will  be  un- 
Idnd  or  unwise  enough  to  aver,  that  all  religious  opinions  have 
the  same  moral  and  holy  tendency — ^the  same,  if  not  an  in- 
creased influence  on  the  pious  heart,  or  an  equal  control  over 
the  human  will,  afiections,  and  procedure. 

I  marvel  not,  that  there  are  found  amongst  so  great  variety 
of  contradistinguishing  opinions,  as  are  manifest  in  the  reli- 
gious world,  some  pretended  prophets.  It  is  deeply,  as  I  deem,  to 
be  regretted,  that  amongst  the  Christian  sects,  whose  learning 
is  more  extensive,  and  whose  intellect  is  more  enlarged  and 
comprehensive,  and  who  have  very  many  wise  and  good  men 
for  their  ministers, — that  there  should  be  found  workers  of  mi- 
racles—political  champions  representations  of  angels ;  toge- 
ther with  infidel-living  mystics  and  unholy  visionaries,  the 
enumeration  of  which  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  under- 
taking.— Editor. 


THE  HINDOO  GIRL'S  SONG. 


This  song  alludes  to  a  well-known  superstition  among  the  young  Hindoo 
girls.  They  make  a  little  boat  out  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  place  a  small  lamp 
and  flowers  within  this  tiny  ark  of  the  heart,  and  launch  it  upon  the  Gan- 
ges. If  it  float  out  of  sight  with  its  lamp  still  burning,  the  omen  is  pros- 
perous ;  if  it  sinks,  the  love  of  which  it  questionsi  is  illfated. 

Float  on— float  on — my  haunted  bark. 

Above  the  midnight  tide ; 
Bear  softly  o*er  the  water  dark 

The  hopes  that  wiUk  thee  glide. 

Float  on— float  on— thy  freight  is  flowers. 

And  every  flower  reveals 
The  dreaming  of  my  lonely  hours. 

The  hope  my  spirit  feels. 

Float  on— float  on — ^thy  shining  lamp. 

The  light  of  love  is  there ; 
If  lost  beneath  the  waters  damp. 

That  love  must  then  despair. 

Float  on — ^beneath  the  moonlight  float. 

The  sacred  billows  o'er  j 
Ah,  some  kind  spirit  guards  my  boat. 

For  It  hath  gaiii*d  the  shore  1 

ANONYMOVd. 

2   E 
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OPINION  OF  DR.  WATTS  ON  THE  OBSERVANCE 

OF  THE  SABBATH. 


The  opinion  of  Dr.  Watts  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
may  well  merit  quotation  in  our  day ;  for  it  was  very  reason- 
able and  tolerant:—"  After  showing  that,  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  no  works  of  necessity  or  of  mercy  were  forbidden 
on  that  day,  he  says :  *  Under  the  New  Testament  we  have  no 
strict  and  severe  prohibitions  of  every  care  and  labour  in  the 
common  return  of  the  Lord's-day,  where  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  primary  design  of  it, — that  is,  the  worship  of  God,  and 
our  best  improvement  thereby.     And  therefore  I  say,  when 
the  necessary  labours  of  a  few,  fon  some  part  of  the  day,  by 
providing  food  and  other  conveniences  of  life,  render  many 
more  persons  capable  of  spending  the  day  in  religion,  I  cannot 
find  that  the  New  Testament  forbids  it.     I  say  in  aome  part 
of  the  Lord's-day,  for  I  think  none  ought  to  be  so  constantly 
employed  in  secular  affairs  as  to  exclude  the  whole  day  from 
its  proper  business,  that  is,  religion  or  devotion,    except  in 
the  cases  of  necessity  above-mentioned.      I  think  it  may  be 
maintained  in  general,  that  as  whatsoever  tends  to  destroy  or 
nullify  the  great  design  of  religious  worship  should  be  omitted 
on  the  Lord's-day,  so  some  lesser  labours,  which  tend  to  make 
the  performances  of  religion  more  easy,  cheerful,  and  regular 
to  ourselves,  and  to  great  numbers  of  others,  may  safely  be 
performed  on  this  day,  without  a  wilful  violation  of  it''    And 
having  promised  that,  as  he  would  not  bind  new  burthens  on 
the  servants  of  Christ,  so  neither  would  he  release  what  Chnst 
has  bound,  he  concludes  that,  according  as  our  constitution  is 
more  or  less  healthy,  or  our  circumstances  in  the  world,  as 
servants  or  masters,  as  poor  or  rich,  call  us  more  or  less  to 
necessary  works  on  this  day,  so  we  are  to  employ  ourselves  in 
the  affairs  of  religion  at  such  hours,  and  with  such  intervals 
of  relief  and  refreshment,  as  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  may 
be  a  pleasure  to  us,  and  may  not  overtax  feeble  nature,  instead 
of  giving  it  rest.     We  should  all  employ  this  day  to  the  de- 
signs and  ends  appointed,  to  the  honour  of  (jod,  and  our  risen 
Saviour,  not  with  peevish  rigour  and  superstitious  abstinences — 
not  in  indulgences  of  the  flesh  and  lazy  idleness — not  in  sports 
and  pastimes — but  with  Christian  wisdom  improve  our  time 
for  religious  purposes,  according  to  our  capacities  and  stations; 
knowing  that  we  are  in  a«tate  of  gospeMilce  liberty,  freed  from 
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a  state  and  spirit  of  bondage,  and  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  our 
deliverer  and  Saviour.*  This  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  gentle 
spirit  of  moderation  and  benevolence  that  pervades  a\\  his 
works.  Johnson  admired  his  meekness  of  opposition,  and  his 
mildness  of  censure  in  his  theological  writings ;  and  observes, 
that  orthodoxy  was  united  with  charity,  not  only  in  his  works, 
but  in  his  mind. — Memoir  of  Dr,  Watts,  in  the  Sacred 
Classics,  8fc, 


A  MOTHER'S  MUSINGS  ON  A  DEPARTED  CHILD. 

*'  Shb  was  my  idol.    Night  and  day  to  scan 
The  fine  expansion  of  her  fonn,  and  mark 
The  unfolding  mind,  lilce  vernal  rose-buds,  start 
To  sudden  beauty,  was  my  chief  delight. 
To  find  her  fairy  footsteps  following  me,' 
Her  hand  upon  my  garments,— or  her  lip 
Long  sealed  to  mine, — and  in  the  watch  of  night 
The  quiet  breath  of  innocence  to  feel 
Soft  on  my  cheek, — ^was  such  a  full  content 
Of  happiness,  as  none  but  mothers  know. 
Her  voice  was  like  some  tiny  harp  that  yields 
To  the  slight-finger'd  breese,— and  as  it  held 
Long  converse  with  her  doll,  or  kindly  soothed 
Her  moaning  kitten,  or  with  patient  care 
Conn'd  6*er  her  alphabet ; — ^but  most  of  lOl, 
Its  tender  cadence  in  her  evening  prayer, 
Thrill'd  on  the  ear  like  some  ethereal  tone. 
Heard  in  sweet  dreams. — 

But  now  I  sit  alone. 
Musing  of  her, — and  dew  with  moumftd  tears 
The  little  robes  that  once  with  woman's  pride 
I  wrought,  as  if  there  was  a  need  to  deck 
What  God  had  made  so  beautiftiL    I  start. 
Half  fancying  from  her  empty  crib  there  comes 
A  restless  sound,— and  breathe  accustom'd  words, 
**  Hush,  hush,  Louisa,  dearest.'' — ^Then  I  weep, 
As  though  it  were  a  sin  to  speak  to  one 
Whose  home  is  with  the  angels.-— 

Gone  to  God ! 
And  yet  I  wish  I  bad  not  seen  the  pang 
That  wrung  her  features,  nor  the  ghastly  white 
Settling  around  her  lips.    I  would  that  Heaven 
Had  uJcen  its  own  like  some  transparent  flower, 
Blooming  in  aU  its  freshness.— 

Gone  to  God ! 
Be  still,  my  heart  I  what  could  a  mother's  prayer,' 
In  all  its  wildest  ecstasy  of  hope. 
Ask  for  its  darling  like  the  bUsa  of  Heaven  ?" 
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THE  GRAVE. 


There  is  a  mournful  pleasure  in  stealing  from  the  noisy  haunts 
of  life,  at  that  soul-soothing  hour  when  the  twilight  sheds  its 
softening  influence  over  each  distant  prospect,  and  the  last 
faint  vestiges  of  the  declining  day  are  vanishing  from  the 
heavens.  It  is  sweet  at  such  a  time  to  stray  into  ue  church* 
yard  of  some  neighhouring  village,  and  pass  an  hour  in  medi* 
tation  over  the  last  narrow  dwelling-place  of  those  who  are 
reclinine  heneath  us.  There  shall  we  he  impressed  with  the 
sad  truui,  that  our  brightest  joys  must  pass  away,  and  that 
a  time  will  come  when  the  cold  grave  will  receive  us,  and 
others  will  pass  over  our  lowly  bed,  and  bestow  not  a  thought 
on  the  mouldering  relics  of  the  mortal  who  lies  beneath 
them.  But  we  shall  rest  calmly  and  peacefully.  Sorrows 
will  not  molest  us;  but  the  breeze  will  moan  a  gentle  dirge  as 
it  passes  over  our  resting-place ;  and  the  summer  daisy  will 
disclose  its  simple  beauties  among  the  waving  grass  that 
springs  in  freshness  above  our  last  quiet  home. 

Go,  child  of  sorrow,  to  the  grave,  where  the  gentle  form  is 
sleeping  that  was  wont  to  be  uiy  companion :  who,  when  the 
storm  of  affliction  was  darkly  gathering  around  thee,  soothed 
thy  anguish,  and  with  the  blandishments  of  faithful  afiection 
cheered  thy  hours  of  sadness.  Go  to  the  turf  that  flourishes 
above  her,  and  recall,  as  in  a  dream,  past  hours  of  happiness. 
Think  of  those  eyes,  beautiful  as  violets,  where  love  had 
made  his  habitation.  Think  of  that  voice,  which,  like  the 
lute's  soft  music,  thrilled  thy  inmost  soul  with  its  melody — 
muse  on  every  fond  endearment,  every  blissful  hour,  Uiat 
once  with  her  was  thy  portion ;  th*^  wake  from  the  enchant- 
ing illusion,  to  know  that,  mixed  with  her  kindred  dust,  she 
can  return  to  thee  no  more. 

And  thou,  who  hast  wept  over  a  parent's  lifeless  form — 
thou,  who  hast  partaken  or  the  devotedness  of  parental  love, 
and  hast  seen  those  parents,  whose  hopes  were  on  thee, 
snatched  by  the  hand  of  death  suddenly  from  thy  side ; — do 
thou  go  to  the  church-yard  in  which  they  repose,  and  shed 
thy  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  over  their  grave. — ^Then,  if  thou  hast 
ever  given  a  pang  to  the  bosom  whereon  thou  wert  nourished, 
— then  will  each  unkindness,  which  thou  mayest  for  a  time 
have  forgotten,  rush  into  thy  mind,  and  thou  wilt  weep  more 
sadly,  because  the  conviction  will  be  in  thy  heart  that  it  is 
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vain.— Thy  tears  cannot  recall  one  moment  of  undutiful  be- 
haviour :  nor  shed  a  balm  over  the  sorrows  of  that  heart  which 
thy  unkindness  has  wounded.  Thou  mayest  pluck  from  their 
turf  the  wild  weeds,  and — 

"  Strew  with  flowers  the  dismal  spot  j" 

but  it  will  be   of  no   avail;   they  have  passed  from  thee 

for  ever,  and  the  voice  of  thy  sorrow  penetrates  not  into 

the  grave,  but  is  lost  in  the  night-wind  which  sighs  around  it. 

"  There  is  a  calm  for  those  that  weep," 

and  within  the  silent  tomb  all  will  rest  alike  :  the  man  who 
has  wandered  through  the  world  deserted  and  forlorn,  with 
none  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  his  heart — no  hand  to  sliield 
him  from  the  blast  of  affliction — ^no  voice  to  whisper  in  his 
ear  the  gentle  words  of  friendship,  beneath  the  grassy  turf 
will  rest  as  sweetly  as  he  on  whom  fortune  has  lavished  her 
proudest  gifts ;  and  the  poor  beggar  who  has  endured  the 
scoffings  of  the  rich,  will  repose  as  calmly  as  that  unfeeling 
mortal,  who,  with  a  callous  heart,  spumed  him  from  his 
presence. 

The  maiden  blooming  in  all  the  loveliness  of  youth — ^the 
aged  man  whose  head  is  silvered  with  the  frosts  of  many 
winters — the  heart  whose  owner  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of 
life,  and  they  who  have  drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction, 
all  must  alike  share  the  quiet  of  the  tomb.  Neither  youth, 
nor  beauty,  can  stay  the  hand  of  death ;  and  often  the  lovely, 
like  the  sweet  flower  of  spring  blighted  by  the  destroying 
blast,  are  the  soonest  to  fade. 

And  then,  too,  many  a  link  of  affection's  chain  will  lie 
scattered.  There  will  repose  the  babe  on  whom  a  parent's 
eyes  have  gazed  in  fondness,  over  whose  gentle  form  a  mother 
has  bent,  and  formed,  in  the  dreaming  of  her  maternal  love, 
many  a  scene  of  happiness :  but — 

"  AH  that's  bright  must  fade," 

and,  like  the  rose-bud  on  which  the  canker-worm  has  fed, 
beneath  the  blighting  hand  of  death,  the  object  of  a  mother's 
hopes  will  exchange  the  warm  resting-place  of  affection  for 
the  dark,  cold  chambers  of  the  grave. 

It  is  then  that  the  widow  muses  upon  the  hours  of  departed 
happiness,  which,  contrasted  with  her  present  mournful  state, 
appear  with  increased  charms.  It  is  there  she  indulges  in 
those  dreams  which  recall  days  long  since  departed — till,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

"  She  thinlcs 
She  sees  him,  and  indulging  the  fond  thought 
Clings  still  more  closely  to  the  senseless  clay." 

We  may  gaze  on  the  beautiful  scenes  which  the  lavish  hand 
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of  nature  has  fonned  arotind  us,  and  our  thoughts  may  be 
raised  to  Heaven,  and  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  grati- 
tude flow  from  our  tongues ;  but  it  is  only  above  the  resting- 
place  of  the  silent  dead,  that  the  musings  of  the  heart  wUl 
tiurn  to  that  moment  when  the  ray  of  life  will  be  extinguished, 
and  we  shall  depart  from  this  vale  of  tears,  "  even  as  a  sum- 
mer cloud  which  passeth  away,  andretumeth  not." 

G.I. 


FUTURITY. 


"  Tell  vat,  ye  dead,  will  none  of  you  in  pity 
To  thoae  you  left  behind  disclose  the  secret? 
0 1  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out !" 

Biair'*  Grttve. 


Rise,  spectres,  rise !  some  pitying  ghost  appear. 
And  pour  the  grave's  dread  secret  m  mine  ear ! 
Ye  live,  ye  live !  Yes,  by  the  generous  glow 
Of  virtue  struggling  throi^h  a  night  of  woe ; 
By  the  fell  tyrant  on  his  blood-stained  throne ; 
By  nameless  wretchedness  that  dies  alone ; 
By  lovely  Hope  who  soothes  the  parting  sigh ; 
'By  Faith,  bright  beaming  from  the  death-fix'd  eye. 
Ye  live  I     From  forth  the  narrow,  dark  abode 
The  spirit  steals  some  viewless  unknown  road : — 
Then,  each  fond  tie  to  earth  and  matter  broke 
By  the  free  soul,  disdainful  of  the  yoke, 
Shall  it  not  soar  on  vigorous  pens  away 
Beyond  the  ken  of  thought  and  golden  eye  of  day  ? 
Or,  by  fierce  flames  from  mortal  dross  refined. 
Shall  it  not  mingle  with  the  mass  of  mind, 
Absorbed  and  lost  the  old  familiar  store 
Of  treasuring  Memory's  many-coloured  lore  ? 
Or  does  this  self,  this  conscious  self,  remain 
Awake  to  human  joys,  to  human  pain  ? 
Hangs  the  fond  mother  o'er  her  orphan's  head  ? 
Cheers  the  lov'd  spouse  the  widow's  sorrowing  bed? 
In  airy  watch  do  guardian  spirits  stand. 
And  guide  our  faltering  steps,  an  angel  band  ? 
Or,  senseless,  hush'd  in  lone  sepulchral  gloom, 
Sleeps  the  regardless  tenant  of  the  tomb, — 
Till  the  dread  blast  shall  rouse  the  silent  earth. 
And  joyful  nature  start  to  second  birth  j 
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All  nationa  waken  from  the  awftil  trance, 
And  realms  and  times  in  wondering  gaze  advance, 
While  Memory*s  voice  renews  its  tunefid  sound, 
And  marshals  all  the  tribes  of  earth  around, 
Bids  fresh  reviving  scenes  salute  their  eyes, 
And  friends  with  mends  to  virtuous  bliss  arise  ? 

Cease,  curious  thoughts !  too  thick  the  shades  of  night 
Veil  the  dread  future  from  our  anxious  sight ; 
The  boldest  thoughts  here  urge  their  course  in  vain. 
Nor  pass  one  bulwark  of  the  drear  domain. 
Then,  when  the  last  faint  panting  heaves  my  heart, 
And  weary  life  stands  fluttering  to  depart, 
One  warm  beam  of  joy  shall  my  trembling  soul, 
As  Doubt's  dun  clouds  to  awful  distance  roll; 
Truth's  angel  form  my  fleeting  spirit  own. 
And  spring  to  clasp  her  in  the  world  unknown.  L. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  TEMPER. 


It  is  a  tacit  acknowled^ent  of  the  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  that,  in  individuals  who  profess  themselves  under 
its  influence,  we  always  look  for  a  moral  result  proportionate 
to  their  religious  pretensions ;  and  that,  wherever  mere  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  one,  we  naturally  suspect  some  insincerity  in 
the  other.  And  this  proceeds,  not  only  from  the  conviction 
that  Christianity  is  in  its  essence  practical,  and  that  all  its 
principles  are  calculated  to  afiect  and  regulate  the  conduct ; 
but  also,  we  may  hope,  from  the  general  observation  which  we 
make  of  its  effects.  There  are,  doubtless,  exceptions, — sad 
and  melancholy  exceptions, — we  detect  inconsistencies  and 
failures  even  in  the  best ;  and  we  may  sometimes  have  cause 
to  lament  greater  delinquencies ;  but  the  universal  impression 
is,  that  the  most  pious  Christians  are,  as  well  as  ought  to  be, 
the  most  exemplary  men  and  women ;  and  the  very  quick- 
sightedness  of  the  enemies  of  religion  to  all  the  defects  of  its 
professors,  is  itself  an  argument  in  favour  of  tlieir  general 
excellence. 

And  indeed,  we  may,  in  this  particular,  appeal  confidently 
to  experience.  Where  do  we  find  the  most  heroic  self-denial, 
the  most  enduring  fortitude,  the  most  persevering  goodness  ? 
Is  it  not  among  Christians?  Do  we  not  feel  disappointed 
whenever  we  detect  in  them  the  slightest  shrinking  from  duty, 
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the  least  reluctance  to  sacrifice  selfish  interest  to  general  good  ? 
They  are  hypocrites,  say  the  world,  in  such  cases — they  are 
insincere  or  inconstant,  say  those  who  are  more  chantahly 
disposed. 

It  is,  indeed,  happily  quite  impossible  to  maintain  a  charac- 
ter for  religion  without  excellence  of  conduct.  We  must  jus- 
tify our  profession  in  the  sight  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  they 
will  not  long  give  us  credit  for  piety,  however  high  our  pre- 
tensions to  it  may  be.  And  it  is  in  this  view,  and  on  this 
account,  that  we  are  to  '*  let  our  light  shine  before  men." 

Perhaps,  the  most  common  mistake  into  which  Cliristians 
are  apt  to  fall,  with  regard  to  conduct,  is  their  confining  their 
attention  too  much  to  individual  actions.  No  doubt  these 
have  considerable  influence  in  the  estimate  that  we  form  of 
character.  We  admire  the  activity,  that  expends  itself  in  works 
of  benevolence — ^the  generosity,  that  prefers  giving  to  others 
to  selfish  gratification — the  courage,  that  is  not  deterred  from 
duty  by  danger  or  reproach :  but,  whilst  we  refuse  not  our 
tribute  to  any  of  these  virtues,  or  to  any  solitary  Virtue  what- 
soever, it  is  not  the  exhibition  of  such  alone  that  satisfies  us. 
We  reauire  from  the  Christian  a  great  deal  more :  we  require 
more  tnan  occasional  exemplifications  of  his  principles,  how- 
ever striking  or  brilliant;  we  require  that  his  religion  should 
pervade  every  thing ;  that  it  should  give  the  tone  to  his  every 
day  character,  and  be  evident  in  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which 
his  ordinary  actions  are  performed. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Christian  morality  can  scarcely  be 
defined  by  express  precepts.  Were  it  possible  to  fujrnish  di- 
rections for  every  contingency,  the  mere  acting  up  to  these 
would  not  alone  constitute  Christian  excellence.  Religion 
must  influence  not  only  the  outward  deportment,  but  the  dis- 
position ;  and  it  is  the  efiect  which  it  produces  there,  which  is 
so  honourable  to  the  believer,  and  which  pre-eminently  distin- 
guishes him  from  others,  who  are  actuated  by  different  motives. 

It  is  not  easy  to  specify  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian 
temper,  though  none  can  fail  to  recognise  them  when  they  are 
really  exemplified.  Perhaps  among  the  first  we  may  place 
humility.  The  foundation  for  humility  is  laid  in  the  elements 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  laid  in  the  relation  which  the  creature 
bears  to  his  Creator,  and  in  that  in  which  the  sinner  stands 
with  reference  to  his  forgiving  and  reconciled  God.  The  be- 
liever knows  that  there  is  no  room  for  pride,  in  the  system 
which  he  has  embraced.  But  while  he  feels  this  with  regard  to 
his  spiritual  concerns,  it  is  no  less  essential  that  humility 
should  be  expressed  in  his  ordinary  transactions.  There  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  about  the  Christian,  a  submissive  and  a  sub- 
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dued  temperament ;  which,  while  it  argues  the  posture  which 
he  habitually  assumes  in  his  intercourse  with  his  heavenly 
Father,  indicates  too  his  contentedness  with  the  place  assigned 
him  amongst  his  fellow-creatures,  whatever  that  may  be. 
And  this  disposition  should  be  evinced  with  reference  to  all 
thines; — station,  for  instance.  The  person  who  has  really  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  will  not  desire,  in  this,  to  step 
beyond  his  natural  limits.  He  will  not  presume  upon  die  kind- 
ness and  consideration  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  who  may  esteem 
him  for  his  work's  sake ;  nor  will  he  imagine  that  because,  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  there  may  be  no  respect  of  persons,  outward 
distinctions  are  therefore  to  be  forgotten  in  ordinary  intei^ 
coiurse.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  presume  on  the 
humility  of  those  above  us.  The  same  spirit  that  prompts  the 
Christian  of  high  station  to  condescend  to  those  of  low  degree, 
— to  treat  with  paternal  affection  every  individual  of  the  family 
of  Christ,  should  teach  those  of  a  humbler  rank  to  be  content 
with  the  lower  place ;  and  to  receive  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  right, 
the  consideration  with  which  they  may  be  treated.  And  if 
there  is  sometimes  an  error  on  the  other  side, — ^if  there  is  an 
amiable,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  an  unwise  forgetfiilness  of 
what  is  due  to  themselves,  on  the  part  of  superiors, — ^surely 
this  should  not  encourage  disrespect,  nor  should  it  afford  a  plea 
for  any  unauthorized  assumption  of  equality.  Insubordination 
is  as  foreign  to  the  Christian  temper,  as  servility ;  and  the 
same  authority,  that  sets  all  men  on  a  level  in  the  sight  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  enjoins  the  rendering  of  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  in  social  relations. 

One  beautiful  exemplification  of  humility,  is  teachableness. 
Jn  one  sense,  the  believer  needs  not  that  any  man  should 
teach  him:  nevertheless,  though  his  dependence  is  not  on 
human  instruction,'  he  has  learnt  little  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
if  he  is  not  ready  to  profit  by  whatever  others  may  have  to 
communicate.  This  teachable  temper  should  be,  indeed,  habi- 
tual ;  it  should  show  itself  on  all  occasions,  and  have  reference 
to  all  subjects.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  persons  with  whom 
we  have  intercourse,  from  whom  something  may  not  be  learned. 
And  teachableness,  whilst  it  is  thus  sure  of  obtaining  its  own 
reward,  is  a  grace  pecuUarly  prepossessing  to  others.  It  is  a 
form  of  humility,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying 
to  those  with  whom  we  associate.  It  prejudices  them  in  our 
favour,  and  predisposes  them  to  receive  whatever  we,  on  our 
side,  may  have  to  impart ;  so  that  the  humble  and  teachable 
Christian  is  often  enabled  to  do  far  more  good  in  his  genera- 
tion, and  to  be  far  more  influential,  than  one  who,  with  higher 
gifls,  is  less  acceptable,  because  he  is  less  modest. 
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This  remark  is  of  universal  application ;  but  none  does  ii 
concern  so  much  as  young  persons.  The  reverse  of  teachable- 
ness is,  in  them,  particularly  unpleasing.  And,  with  regard  to 
religion — supposing  them  to  be  in  some  points  better  instructed 
than  their  elders,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  not 
evince  a  consciousness  of  superiority.  Doubtless,  they  must 
have  much  to  learn,  and  probably  something  to  unlearn;  and, 
at  an  age  when  the  judgment  is  not  matured,  the  temper  not 
sobered,  and,  when  knowledge,  however  precocious,  can  hardly 
supply  the  place  of  experience,  it  ill  becomes  them  to  be  im- 
patient of  instruction.  At  any  rate,  if  they  are  themselves 
ambitious  of  being  useful,  and  if  they  desire  to  prepossess 
others  in  favour  of  their  opinions,  they  must  show  that  they 
are  not  deficient  in  that  which  all  consider  a  quality  indispen- 
sable in  youth,  as  well  as  essential  to  genuine  Christianity. 

As  humbleness  of  mind  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
reception  of  evangelical  truth,  so  a  lowly  frame  and  temper  is 
the  most  appropriate  ornament  of  the  true  believer.  And  it 
appears  in  a  thousand  instances.  The  humble  Christian  is  not 
eager  for  pre-eminence,  he  is  not  the  emblazoner  of  his  own 
good  deeds,  he  is  indifferent  to  popularity.  It  may  be,  that  he 
occupies  an  exalted  place  amongst  his  brethren,  or  that  intel- 
lectual superiority  or  moral  excellence  may  have  obtained  for 
him  the  consideration  he  deserves ;  but,  thoueh  thus  distin- 
guished, though  many,  perhaps,  may  court  his  instructions, 
and  even  hang  upon  his  Ups,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  self  is  not 
his  idol.  His  looks,  his  words,  his  gesture,  are  all  too  una- 
affected  :  we  are  convinced  that  he  is  thinking  only  of  others 
and  caring  only  for  others;  and  that,  in  his  pains-taking 
efforts,  his  persevering  labours,  his  zeal,  his  devotion,  he  has  a 
far  nobler  end  than  personal  aggrandizement  or  earthly  fame. 
He  is,  in  spirit,  the  meek  and  lowly  follower  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and  his  daily  conversation,  in  public 
and  in  private,  proves  that,  whatever  others  may  think  of  him, 
he  is  little  in  his  own  eyes. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Christian  is  a  love  of 
peace.  Peace,  indeed,  is  not  always  to  be  obtained.  The 
enemy  will  not  let  us  have  peace.  "  I  speak  unto  them 
of  peace,"  says  the  believer,  "  but  they  make  themselves 
ready  for  war.*'  And  this  is  not  all.  The  Christian, 
sometimes,  is  forced  to  appear  as  if  he  invited  contro- 
versy :  for  he  must  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  sanctuary  of 
truth,  and  be  very  jealous  for  his  Master's  honour ;  and,  in- 
sidious as  the  attacks  on  both  of  these  often  are,  it  may  seem 
that  he  is  acting  as  the  aggressor,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  only  on 
the  defensive.     But,  though  a  soldier,  he  is  yet  a  lover  of 
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peace.  Peace  is  the  atmosphere  in  \vhicb  he  breathes  freely, 
and  in  which  he  feels  that  his  graces  flourish.  He  is,  therefore, 
emphatically,  a  man  of  peace.  The  peace  of  Grod  is  in  his 
heart,  and  his  countenance  indicates  the  serenity  diat  reigns 
"within.  Peace  is  in  his  actions.  He  provokes  no  hostiuty 
except  by  his  goodness:  he  inflcts  no  wound,  except  the  self- 
reproach  which  his  example  may  excite.  And  he  is  a  peace- 
maker. He  is  ffrieved  at  the  divisions  which  are  in  the  world : 
much  more  is  he  grieved  at  those  which  exist  amongst  his 
brethren.  And  ungrateftil,  and  even  dangerous,  as  the  office 
may  often  be,  he  endeavours  to  be  the  mediator,  to  correct 
misrepresentations,  to  compose  the  war  of  words,  and  to  allay 
the  iealousies  and  unkindly  feelings  which  separate  those  who 
ought  to  live  together  in  unity.  Alas!  that  he  should  so 
seldom  be  successful.  But,  though  his  efforts  may  be  vain, 
he  still  maintains  his  own  love  and  desire  for  peace ;  and  when 
he  is  wearied  by  the  perverse  disputings  of  men,  by  the  turmoil 
of  the  world,  and  by  the  failure  of  his  endeavours,  he  betakes 
him  to  his  Sanctuary ;  and,  hiding  himself  under  the  covert  of 
the  Almighty's  wings,  he  longs  for  the  time  when  he  shall 
cease  from  the  sins  and  vexations  of  this  lower  world,  and 
shall  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

No  less  striking  a,  feature  in  the  Christian  character,  is 
equanimity.  In  wis,  indeed,  the  believer  stands  in  marked 
contrast  with  those  whose  philosophy  is  merely  of  this  world. 
They  may  affect  indifference,  or,  by  a  powerful  effort,  drive 
away  care ;  but  the  Christian  is  composed  in  the  quiet  con- 
templation and  endurance  of  his  sorrow.  Equanimity  is  nis  habit ; 
and  very  necesary  is  that  it  should  be  so.  How  can  any  of  us 
tell,  when  we  go  forth  in  the  morning  to  our  daily  duty,  how 
soon  difficulties  may  perplex,  or  disappointments  sadden  us, 
and  all  our  pleasant  nopes  and  sanguine  expectations  may  be 
laid  low?  How  slight  a  cloud wUl  overcast  our  sky,  and 
change  the  prospect  which  before  looked  bright  and  sunny, 
into  a  black,  howling  wilderness  ?  And  the  Christian  is  not 
insensible  to  ordinary  trials.  Of  these  he  has  his  share ;  and 
he  has  some,  too,  peculiar  to  himself.  But  if  still  he  is  true  to 
his  principles,  in  the  midst  of  them  all  his  heart  is  at  rest. 
His  daily  cross,  and  daily  care,  and  daily  burthen,  are 
lightened  of  half  their  weight;  for  he  expects  them,  he  is  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  he  shares  them  with  One  who  is  all- 
powerful  to  undertake  for  him,  and  Almighty  to  relieve  and 
succour  him. 

And  the  serenity  of  his  mind  is  evinced  in  the  calmness  of 
his  deportment,  the  sobrietyof  his  judgment,  and  the  evenness 
of  his  walk.    His  very  cheerfulness  has  its  source  in  the  same 
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cause.  He  alone,  indeed,  is  truly  happy ;  because,  when  he 
has  done  whatever  his  hand  findeth  to  do,  he  needs  not  be 
anxious  about  the  issuer  for  that,  he  knows,  ia  in  better  keep- 
ing than  his  own. 

Thus,  in  the  daily  and  hourly  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  Chriii- 
tian  shows  his  sup^ority.  But  there  are  seasons  when  he 
takes  higher  gcound,  when  his  graces  appear  in  all  their  sub- 
lini«  excellence,  and  when  he  stands  forth  in  his  true  character, 
as  the  citizen  of  another  country,  who  is  possessed  of  abetter 
hope,  and  rests  upon  a  surer  foundation,  than  those  whose 
happiness  and  aflfections  are  centered  here.  It  is  in  these 
critical  moments  that  we  judge  what  men  really  are.  And  it 
is  in  them  that  we  really  know  the  Christian.  It  is  when 
sudden  calamity  comes,  when  the  storm,  or  the  fire,  or  tiie 
pestilence  comes,  when  death  looks  in  at  our  windows,  and 
the  hearts  of  many  are  failing  them  for  terror,  that  he  shwos 
wliat  spirit  he  is  of.  Fearlessness,  promptitude,  presence  of 
mind,  are  often  then  his  honourable  distinction ;  and,  when 
ordinary  courage  droops,  his  faith  and  his  fortitude  meet  the 
trial,  and  he  stands  in  confessed  superiority — ^the  invaluable 
friend, — or  the  heroic  sufferer,— or  the  self-denying,  self- 
devoted  saint. 

For  the  worst  afflictions,  to  him,  have  lost  their  sting; 
death  is  deprived  of  its  bitterness  ;  and  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  better  world,  he  passes  through  the  dark  valley,  with  the 
quiet  and  rejoicing  confidence  of  one  who  knows  that  his 
sorrows  are  but  for  a  moment. 

MRS.  JOHN  SANDFORD. 


lONA !  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE   ISLES. 

Ah  !  where  are  thy  daughters  of  beauty, 

lona!  the  pride  of  the  isles  > 
Thy  chieftains,  whose  valorous  duty 

It  was  to  adore  their  bright  smiles  ? 
The  sun  of  her  glory  went  down. 

Like  lightning  which  fires  as  It  falls  :— 
Ere  the  Ottoman  seised  Grecia's  crown, 

Desolation  had  ruined  her  halls  I 

Thrice  acconed  be  the  Crescent  that  waves 

Even  now  on  yon  battlements  old. 
Where  the  pinioned  and  manacltd  slaves. 

Like  the  Franks— are  all. bartered  and  so     ! 
'TIS  a  sweet  consolation,  'mid  grief. 

To  believe  that  triumphant  shuU  reign 
The  red-cross  of  the  Faithful,  though  brief, 

And  ne'er  shall  be  trampled  again  I  Eo. 
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United  to  good  sense  and  a  sweet  and  cheerful  disposition,  a 
truly  "  devotional  spirit'*  affords  that  solid  advantage  to  virtue 
which  it  always  needs,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  when  pro- 
duced by  good  natural  tempers  only.  It  cannot  fail  of  cor- 
recting or  humanizing  those  intuitive  vices,  which  it  is  not 
wholly  possible  to  overcome,  much  more  entirely  eradicate ; 
and,  moreover,  although  it  fails  in  a  great  measure  to  render 
men  wholly  virtuous — without  spot  or  blemish — ^it  capacitates 
them  for  the  severest  trials,  and  preserves  them  from  any 
demonstration  tending  to  an  abandonment  of  their  moral  pro- 
fessions and  religious  principles.  Independently  of  these,  it 
has,  indisputably,  the  most  salutary  influence  on  all  the 
passive  and  endearing  virtues :  to  the  heart,  it  affords  a  gen- 
tleness and  a  quiet  susceptibility ;  to  the  natural  manners,  a 
delightful  softness :  in  addition  to  these,  it  evidently  creates 
an  unreserved  and  enlarged  charity,  an  increased  love  of 
mankind— without  reference  to  religioui  country,  or  situation 
in  lif% 

A  sublime,  yet  tender  and  incommunicable,  *'  melancholy," 
is  too  frequently  the  concomitant  of  genius,  whether  of  the 
highest  or  middle  order ;  and  which,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  is 
too  much  inclined  to  misanthropy,  settled  inactivity,  and 
mental  abjectness.  The  balmy  and  soothing  spirit  of  devo- 
tion is  eminently  calculated  to  ameliorate  this  untoward  dis- 
position, by  affectionately  persuading  the  mind,  while  it  men- 
tally entertains  it,  to  those  ''  bright  and  beautiful  prospects" 
which  calm  the  most  bitter  discontent,  and  render  light  the 
embittered  and  lingering  hours  of  human  misery,  mental 
agony,  and  the  deep-felt  lacerations  of  a  wounded  spirit. 

In  the  high  tide  of  manhood,  especially  when  that  inesti- 
mable blessing  health  and  great  animal  spirits  accompany  it, 
and  when  the  "pride  of  life"  crowns  them  together,  it  is  most 
commonly  seen  that  persons  in  the  unsubstantial  pursuit  of 
seductive  pleasure,  interest,  or  ambition,  have  either  no  con- 
ception of  DEVOTION,  or  know  nothing  of  devotional  delight, 
or  they  hold  it  to  be  unworthy  of  their — weak  minds.  Whaf, 
by  possibility,  can  display  so  great  a  want  of  knowledge? 
Shall  I — may  I  be  permitted,  without  offering  an  offence 
where  no  offence  is  intended, — inquire,  whether  this  unac- 
countable spiritual  absence  proceeds  from  the  British  educa- 
tional system  ?    A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  all-sufficient 
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nature,  together  with  a  little  well-meant  reflection,  would  not 
fail  to  instruct  them,  on  how  very  weak  and  destructible  a 
tenure  their  indefensible  "  religious  freedom"  is  built !  the 
untold,  if  not  countless  accidents  that  may  interfere  to  blast  it. 
And  even  though,  for  a  series  of  years,  they  may  almost  mar- 
vellously escape  these,  yet  that  time,  in  its  iiresistible  pro- 
gi*ess,  must  impair  and  render  decrepit  the  most  robust  frame, 
health,  strength,  and  spirits,  and  take  from  them  all  those 
alluring  and  mind-eclipsing  phantoms,  for  which  only  they 
believe,  as  in  all  probability,  they  will  continue  to  &ink, 
human  life  was  intended,  by  an  omnipresent  and  infinite  cre- 
ative Deity.  To  secure,  therefore,  some  permanent  enjoy- 
ment— some  fiducial  support  to  the  deluaed  *'  mind," — to 
comfort,  exhilarate,  and  exalt  the  soul,  when  all  the  fleeting 
and  truly  ephemeral  vanities  of  trembling  life  shall  have 
taken  a  last  farewell,  and  disallowed  their  influence — ^is, 
above  all  things  else,  most  desirable,  most  invaluable,  most  to 
be  had  in  remembrance. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  religious  feeling'  in  favour  of 
my  proposition;  in  order  to  advance  the  true  interests  of 
manKind  in  general ;  suffer  me  to  lead  you  to  the  solemn  and 
comprehensive  consideration  of  the  Protestant  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  its  unalterable  but  revealed  origin.  Let  every 
mind,  whether  diseased  or  otherwise,  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  furnish  to  our 
understanding  such  a  code  of  laws  for  human  instruction, 
guidance,  and  religious  government,  as  will  of  themselves 
direct  us — if  our  hearts  be  set  upon  knowledge  and  good 
works— to  the  path  which  leadeth  unto  eternal  life;  and 
which  is  made  apparent  by  the  light  of  truth,  and  blessed 
with  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding.  To 
this  end,  I  will  humbly  but  sincerely  endeavour  to  take  a  re- 
trospect or  concise  review  of  the  whole.  The  internal  marks 
and  features  of  the  Christian  Religion  plainly  manifest  its 
divine  and  indomitable  origin:  even  as  the  sun  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  bodies  by  its  own  productive  and 
effiilgent  light,  tt  is  a  system  of  religion  so  singular,  so  op- 
posite to  "  worldly  craft,*'  and  to  the  too  deep-rooted  notions 
of  mankind;  and  withal  so  pure,  so  excellent,  and  divine, 
that  no  one  can  defensibly  ascribe  it  to  human  invention. 

Some  of  the  internal  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  and 
excellent  nature  of  the  Apostolic  Protestant  Religion,  are 
briefly  in  the  following  heads : — 

1. — ^The  Gospel  history  bears  the  marks  of  plain,  aimple, 
undisguised  truth.  Let  any  sensible,  unprejudiced  person 
read  the  Evangelists,  containing  sketches  of  the  actions  and 
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discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  furnish  so  cheering  an  account  of  the  first  dawn — the 
first  sunrise  of  the  Christian  religion — and  he  will  assuredly 
perceive  that  the  whole  narration  is  exceedingly  simple ;  and 
without  the  least  appearance  of  any  art,  intrigue,  premeditated 
imposture,  or  wilful  misrepresentation* 

2. — A  leading  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, — ^namely,  salvation 
by  the  **  cross,**  is  a  doctrine,  which  (as  the  state  of  the  world 
was)  no  mortal  being  could  ever  have  conceived — much  more 
thought  of  inventing.  The  Gentiles,  while  they  deified  their 
heroes  and  conquerors,  those  shedders  of  human  and  innocent 
blood — ^poured  contempt  upon  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  mistaking  their  scripture  pro- 
phecies, expected  their  Messiah  to  be  a  mighty  earthly  prince, 
who  should  found  his  fame  upon — conquest 

Under  these  circiunstances,  remote  from  every  human  mind 
must  have  been  the  expectation,  that  the  Saviour  of  men 
should  be  bom  in  poverty;  should  live  a  Hfe  of  reproach  and 
sufiering ;  should  be  executed  as  a  vile  malefactor ;  that  the 
shedding  of  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  that  he 
who  died  on  a  cross  should  judge  the  world.  This  was  a 
**  mystery"  which  the  apostles  themselves,  even  after  it  was 
told  them,  were  very  hard  to  believe  and  comprehend.  And 
to  suppose  that  this  was  a  piece  of  human  invention,  or 
fiction,  oy  which  mankind  were  cheated  into  a  belief  of  the 
Divine  Christian  Religion,  is  to  suppose  as  great  a  "  miracle" 
as  any  that  the  Gospel  itself  records,  which  would  again  bring 
my  aignment  home  to  the  divine  agency. 

3.-— The  Christian  morality,  being  most  pure  and  sublime, 
tends  to  ennoble  the  human  nature,  and  to  render  us  better 
and  happier  in  all  the  dear  and  tender  relations  of  life.  The 
Christian  laws  are  addressed  to  the  heart;  they  reach  and 
bind  us  even  as  to  our  thoughts,  and  they  search  motives  and 
actions.  They  inculcate  ^*  love"  as  the  great  principle  of 
hiunan  conduct  Supreme  love  to  God,  and  universal  bene- 
volence to  men,  are  the  great  primitive  commandments  in 
the  Christian  code. 

This  '*  love" — ^iike  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  magnet, 
would  attract  mankind  to  one  another,  and  cause  each  to 
esteem  the  interest  of  another  as  if  it  were  his  own.  And  if 
this  love  miffht  be  universal,  inquiries  of  every  kind  would 
cease, — all  tne  sweet  social  compact — the  relative  duties 
would  be  willingly  performed,  and  tnis  world,  in  a  moral  sense 
and  view  of  it,  would  become  a  paradise — ^nor  remain  a 
thorny  wilderness,  a  chilling  and  fearful  heritage. 

4. — The  **  doctrines*'  of  the  gospel  fling  light  upon    the 
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otherwise  dark  and  confused  scenes  which  pass  before  us  in 
this  present  state  of  human  probation ;  particularly,  the  too 
frequent  triumphs  of  the  hydra  "  vice"  over  depressed  and 
unprotected  virtue  ;  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  poverty  and  oppression  of  the  good  ;  are  dark  events 
which  the  Holy  GKispel  elucidates,  by  bringing  immortality 
to  light,  and  giving  sufficient  assurance  of  a  nominal  judgment 
and  a  future  state  of  retributive  existence. 

5.-The  Christian  religion  gives  a  "  hope"  that  sweetens 
the  anxious  and  busy  life,  and  removes  the  stmg  of  death  itself. 
Whatever  weight  of  trouble  lies  upon  Christians,  they  ai*e 
supported  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  discipline  ordered 
by  their  heavenly  Father,  and  designed  for  their  eood ;  and 
when  Christians  die,  or  when  they  are  affectionately  leaning 
over  the  beds  of  their  expiring,  or  the  graves  of  their  departed 
friends,  they  are  relieved  and  comforted  by  the  prospect,  that 
this  corruption  will  put  on  incorruption,  and  that  this  mortal 
will  put  on  immortality. 

*'  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man,*'  saith  the  sacred  writer,  "  and 
therefore  lay  I  these  things  to  heart ;  remembering  always,  that 
I  am  suffered  to  speak  or  write,  I  speak  and  write  what  my 
whole  heart  dictates."     "  The  righteous  are  strong  as  a  lion." 

I  have,  in  a  brief,  and  I  much  fear  imperfect  manner,  set 
down  what  I  believe  to  be  &  Review  of  the  Inspired  Writings, 
to  the  end,  that  aU  may  bear  in  mind  '*  These  words,  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children." 

That  the  Bible  is  the  best  expounder  of  itself,  no  one  will, 
I  hope,  venture  to  contradict ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  "  sacred  volume''  is  the  best  vindication  of  itself. 
We  do  not  light  a  candle  to  see  the  Sun  ;  it  shows  itself  to  us 
by  its  own  light,  and  when  the  great  dbctrines  and  truths  of 
the  Bible  unmixed,  and  without  any  foreign  omamen*^,  are 
drawn  together  and  presented  in  a  clear  view,  they  carry 
"  powerful  evidence"  of  their  own  superlative  divinity. 

But  to  return  to  my  original  subject.  The  greatest  in- 
convenience that  may  be  said  to  attena  devotion,  is  its  taking 
such  a  vast  hold  of  the  affections,  as  sometimes  not  only  to 
threaten,  but  certes  to  extinguish  every  other  "  working 
principle"  of  the  mind.  For,  when  the  devotional  spirit  falls 
in  with  a  "  gloomy  disposition,"  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that 
it  eclipses  the  mind  in  toto ;  and  superinduces  a  suspension  of 
any  intimacy  with  the  world,  and  a  relinquishment  of  the 
performance  of  any  other  duties.  £d. 
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Loud,  loud  blows  the  wind  on  the  moor, 
And  chill  is  my  path  thro'  the  snow, 
An  outcast,  unfriended,  and  poor. 
O'er  the  face  of  the  wide  world  I  go. 

Hush,  hush,  my  sweet  babe !  for  thy  cry 
Is  more  than  my  anguish  can  bear ; 

0  God !  will  thy  merciful  eye 
Not  look  on  my  frantic  despair? 

At  the  door  of  the  rich  man  I  knock'd, 
For  plenty  was  written  thereon, 
But  the  rich  man  my  poverty  mock'd, 
And  tauntingly  bade  me  begone. 

Cold,  cold  is  thy  bosom,  O  clay ! 
But  colder  the  hard  heart  of  pride ; 
No  tear  for  the  wretched  have  they 
Who  sail  on  prosperity's  tide. 

The  passenger  witness'd  my  grief, 
And  he  told  me  he  pitied  my  siffh. 
But  I  spurn 'd  at  his  profTer'd  relief. 
For  lewd  was  the  glance  of  his  eye. 

Mv  steps  by  a  banquet-house  pass'd. 
Where  guests  enter  d  joyous  and  free : 

1  shrank  at  the  winterly  blast. 
But  there  was  no  entrance  for  me. 

Through  the  night,  and  the  storm,  and  the  co!d, 
Must  I  and  my  little  one  roam ; 
But  ere  manv  moments  are  told. 
Shall  we  botn  reach  a  last  quiet  home. 

Cease,  baby,  thy  screaming  so  wild, 
There !  creep  to  this  half-frozen  breast — 
And  now  wul  the  mother  and  child 
Lie  down  on  the  deep  snows  to  rest. 

Laura  Sofhia  Temple. 
2f3 
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By  the  tenn  Christian,  as  applied  to  man,  is  meant  a  belief 
in  and  a  follower  of  Christ  Ine  sacred  name  was  first  given 
to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  in  the  year  43  or  44,  when  they 
were  with  him  in  the  city  of  Antioch. 

The  early  history,  doctrines,  mode  of  worship,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  are  detailed  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
compared  and  illustrated  by  the  moral  and  prophetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament:  for  these  two  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  separated ;  the  one  is  proof  of  the 
other.  These  ancient  and  most  excellent  books  begin  by  de- 
scribing the  creation  of  the  world,  and  informing  us  of  the 
origin  of  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve ;  their  state  of 
innocence  and  happiness ;  of  their  fall  and  after  punishment. 
The  Old  Testament  opens  not  only  these  things  to  us ;  but 
also  gives  repeated  intimations  of  the  merciful  intentions  of  the 
Creator  towards  his  erring  and  sinful  creatures :  it  likewise 
informs  us  of  the  inward  degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  of  their 
destruction  by  an  universal  deluge ;  it  then  treats  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Moses,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Israel, 
and  his  family.  It  gives  a  general  history  of  the  Jews,  of  their 
laws  and  statutes  as  prescribed  by  God  and  dispensed  by  Moses^ 
Aaron,  and  their  successors  for  their  regulation  and  govern- 
ment :  ceremonial  as  to  their  sacrifices,  and  judicial  respecting 
economy  and  discipline,  with  the  sanctions  whereby  they 
were  enforced  and  maintained.  The  Old  Testament  afibrds 
more  clear  and  ample  discoveries  of  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  Almighty  God  than  could  have  been  attained  by 
the  mere  ''light  of  nature,*'  or  the  strongest  effort  of  human 
reason.  In  many  parts  of  this  history  the  scenes  of  the  divine 
providence  are  most  beautifully  displayed,  demonstrating  that 
God  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, — the  lover  and  the  re- 
warder  of  virtue.  But  iu  a  very  peculiar  manner  it  exhibits  many 
''  glorious  prophecies"  and  promises  of  a  Messiah,  all  making 
way  for,  and  introductory  to,  that  far  more  glorious  dispensa- 
tion of  truth  and  grace,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  who 
embraced  his  doctrines  became,  and  still  are  called,  Christians. 
Those  who  make  profession  of  Christianity,  while  they  entertain 
sentiments,  or  observe  practices  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures, 
are  caUed  nominal  Christians  ;  whilst  those,  who  not  only  pro- 
fess Christianity,  but  whose  principles  and  practice  are  similar 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  are  styled  the  disciples  of  Christ,  are 
true  Christians, 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity : — ^it  is  rather  my  desire  to  describe,  in  general 
terms,  of  what  it  consists,  and  what  are  universally  admitted, 
by  all  denominations  of  Christians,  to  be  among  its  leading 
tenets  and  feature. 

All  Christians  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  of 
divine  origin ;  and  admit  that,  properly  understood,  they 
contain  the  great  principles  of  true  religion  and  sound 
morality. 

All  Christians  agree  in  stating  that  there  is  but  one  Supreme 
God;  the  Creator,  Governor,  and  the  Preserver  of  the 
Universe. 

All  Christians  admit  that  this  one  God  sent  into  the  world 
a  person  afterwards  called  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived,  acted, 
taught,  died,  and  rose  again  in  the  manner  related  of  him  in 
the  New  Testament. 

AU  Christians  agree,  that  there  will  be  a  future  state  of 
being,  when  virtue  will  be  rewarded  and  vice  punished. 

All  Christians  agree  that  it  is  their  duty  to  love,  honour,  and 
serve  God ;  and  to  do  good  to  our  neighbour. 

All  Christians  agree,  that  in  the  absence  of  virtue  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  happy  in  this  life. 

AU  Christians  agree,  that  vice  of  every  kind  is  forbidden, 
and  is  uniformly  attended  with  more  or  less  of  mbery  to  the 
perpetrators  of  it. 

1*0  these  ^*  principles"  might  be  added  a  few  others,  bat  they 
are  here  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  Some  of  these  truths 
are  admitted  by  other  sects,  or  classes  of  religious  men,  not 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church :  i.  e.  the  Jews,  the 
Mahomedans,  and  the  'Deists. 

In  brief — Christianity  may  be  said  to  teach  or  imply,  as  we 
find  it  written  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  it  may  be  intimated 
that  we  learn  from  those  writings  in  what  true  religion  con- 
sists, and  how  the  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  attained. — We  dis- 
cover something  of  the  existence,  nature,  and  attributes  of 
Almighty  God — ^liis  names  and  titles — his  majesty,  greatness, 
perfection,  glory,  sovereignty,  absoluteness,  and  providence. 
We  learn,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  invisible,  incorruptible ;  most 
strong,  almighty,  or  omnipotent :  omniscient,  omnipresent ; — 
most  wise,  holy,  and  just;  compassionate  and  merciful ;  long 
suffering  and  patient;  gracious  and  bountiful;  faithful  and 
unchangeable;  infinite,  eternal;  One  living,  self-existent 
Being. 

From  the  sacred  writings  we  further  learn  the  history  of  the 
nature,  state,  and  duties  of  man ;  what  he  was  in  the  first 
estate  wherein  he  was  created,  and  of  his  fall,  or  degradation 
from  that  pure  state ;  and  of  his  condition  since  the  fall : — 
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that  vice  or  sin  entered  the  world,  corrupting  all  mankind 
more  or  less,  rendering  them  unclean  and  wicked  ;  and,  there- 
fore, exposed  to  the  divine  displeasure,  and  to  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  their  own  folly;  as  men  under  the  condemnation 
of  a  violated  law. 

Tlie  Christian  religion  teaches  also  hy  what  means  mankind 
may  be  rescued  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  guilt ; 
by  pointing  out  the  first  cause,  and  the  great  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, through  or  by  our  Saviour,  Christ,  whose  excellency, 
fulness,  dignity,  and  authority,  are  clearly  set  forth.  His 
religion  explains  how  Christ  wrought  salvation  for  sinners;-^ 
what  he  was  made,  what  he  is,  and  what  he  did  in  order 
to  it ;  procuring  for  them  the  means  of  pardon  and  remission 
of  sins;  reconciliation  with  God;  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  before  God ;  salvation  and  life  for  ever  more. 

The  Christian  religion  further  shews  how  men  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  salvation;  or  by  what  means  it  becomes  theirs. 
It  also  treats  of  faith ;  its  nature  and  object,  use,  benefits, 
effects,  and  fruits. 

As  the  consequent  results  of  true  faith,  we  learn  in  the 
Christian  code  the  necessity  of  good  works ;  the  characters  M* 
saints,  or  true  believers,  manifested  and  displayed  in  what  are 
denominated  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  holiness  of  heart,  and 
purity  of  conduct ;  particularly  shewn  in  duty  to  God,  to  live  to 
him  and  not  to  ourselves ;  to  be  holy,  walking  in  die  Utfhty  in 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  conversation,  worthy  of  our  high 
calling ;  to  worship  God ;  and  set  our  affections  on  heavenly 
and  holy  things. 

Christianity  teaches  besides  the  object,  nature,  and  end  of 
"  prayer,"  public  and  private ;  and  how  we  should  take  espe- 
cial notice  of  the  various  acts  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy ; 
celebrate  his  praises,  and  exhort  others  to  do  the  same. — That 
we  should  fear  God, — ^trust  in  him  above  all  other  depen- 
dencies, at  all  times,  and  in  all  cases ;  that  we  should,  walk 
humbly  before  God;  opposing  all  high  thoughts  and  avoid 
boasting  and  vituperature. 

Christianity  most  clearly  points  out  the  moral  and  social 
duties ;  shewing  the  duties  of  the  good  towards  each  other,  in 
the  several  relations  of  life ;  whether  as  followers  of  the  same 
spiritual  head  and  teacher,  or  as  they  stand  related  to  one 
another  simply  as  Christians. 

Again, — Christianity,  taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  ii 
a  complete  code  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  :  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  learnt  or  taught  that  is  essential  to  man's  com- 
fort here,  or  happiness  hereafter.  It  holds  out  the  most 
exalted  motives  to  virtue  and  holiness;  offers  the  highest 
rewards  to  the  good,  and  denounces  "  punishments'*  against 
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the  wicked  and  rebellious.  It  accommodates  itself  to  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men— to  kings  and  to  subjects, — to  the 
affluent  and  the  indigent ;  the  prosperous  and  the  adverse. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  knows  no  distinctions  amon^  men ; 
only  the  good  and  the  bad — the  Christian  and  Anti-Chnstian. 

Of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Christianity,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  say  any  thing  in  this  place,  because  the  plan  of 
The  ^'Volume  of  the  Affections'*  is  not  to  describe  the  Editor's  pri- 
vate views  of  what  Christianity,  with  respect  to  disputed  points, 
teaches ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  to  lay  before  his  readers  an 
outline  of  those  great  facts  and  truths  of  Christianity  which 
no  Christian  does  or  can  deny.  £d. 


True  Friendship. — In  Bishop  Taylor's  Discourse  on 
Friendship  we  have  the  following  passage : — "  Christian 
charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world,  and  when  friendships 
were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world,  charity  was  little,  like  the 
sun  drawn  in  a  chink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of 
a  burning-glass  ;  but  Christian  charity  is  friendship  expanded 
like  the  face  of  the  sun  when  it  moimts  above  the  Eastern 
hills.  True  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself 
hath  no  difierance,  but  is  indifierenced  only  by  accidents  and 
by  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it :  for  thus 
the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  he  is  indifferent  to  the 
negro  or  the  cold  Russian — to  them  that  dwell  under  the  Line 
and  them  that  stand  near  the  Tropics — the  scalded  Indian  or 
the  poor  boy  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Riphean  Hills — to 
those  who  have  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night  from  him, 
snows  and  white  cattle,  a  miserable  life,  and  a  perpetual  har- 
vest of  catarrhs  and  consumptions,  apoplexies  and  dead  pal- 
sies— and  to  those  who  have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic  spices, 
rich  wines  and  well-digested  fruits,  great  wit  and  great  cou- 
rage, because  they  dwell  in  his  eye  and  look  in  his  face,  and 
are  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him  in  his  cham- 
bers of  the  East." 

True  Meaning  of  Words. — Words  (says  the  author  of 
"  The  Diversions  of  Piirley")  without  meaning  or  with  equi* 
vocal  meaning  are  the  everlasting  instruments  of  fraud  and 
injustice,  a  more  fertile  and  much  more  formidable  source  of 
imposture  than  the  abracadabra  of  the  magicians.  To  the 
same  effect  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  A  false  and  improper  impo- 
sition of  words  strangely  possesses  the  understanding,  for 
words  absolutely  force  the  understanding,  put  all  things  in 
confusion,  and  lead  men  away  to  idle  controversies  and  sub- 
tleties." 
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BY   XR8.  C.  B.  WILSON. 


No.  I. — The  Mother. 

Beautiful  is  a  mother*s  love. 
Pure  as  that  angels  feel  above, 
When  leaning  from  their  sapphire  skies 
To  catch  the  first  faint  prayers  that  rise, 
In  broken  murmurs,  from  the  tongue 
Where  curses  have  too  frequent  hung ! 
(As  Virtue,  with  its  dawning  ray. 
Dispels  the  mists  of  guilt  away 
From  the  repentant  sinner's  breast, 
Where  sorrow  is  for  crime  confess'd !) 
And  waft  them  swift  on  seraph's  wing 
To  Heaven ! — ^its  best-lov'd  offering ! 

View  her  beside  her  Infant's  bed, — 
What  holy  drops  those  dark  eyes  shed ! 
What  fervent  prayers  are  offered  there, 
To  guard — ^to  bless — ^her  earthly  care ! 
And,  as  his  ripening  mind  expands. 
See  how  she  trains  his  little  hands, 
(As  youthful  tendrils  of  the  vine 
Are  early  taught  to  link  and  twine,) 
To  fold  at  mom  and  evening  there, 
While  lisping  forth  his  artless  prayer ! 
When  sickness  clouds  his  laughing  eye, 
Who  silent  sits  the  sufferer  nigh  ? 
Watching  untired  the  midnight  lamp — 
Her  sleepless  lids  with  teardrops  damp, 
And  cheek  that  hath  no  pillow  press'd 
(Telling  of  lost  or  broken  rest ;) 
On  whioh  the  morning's  herald  pale 
Hath  glanced  through  dawning  twilight's  v^il, 
Ere  she  hath  sought  in  brief  repose 
An  opiate  for  the  mourner's  woes  ? 
Who? — need  the  cold  inquirer  ask? 
The  mother,  at  her  destined  task ; 
Of  every  lighter  care  beguil'd — 
The  guardian  genie  of  her  child ! 
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And  when  in  life's  maturer  hour 
The  bud  has  hlossomed  to  the  ^o«r^, 
When  many  a  light  that  led  astray 
Has  vanish 'd  from  youth's  summer  way ; 
Sick  of  the  false  world's  fatal  smiles, 
Wearied  of  pleasure's  syren  smUes, 
Homeward  the  prodigal  returns; 
Whose  hosom^r^^  to  meet  him  bums? 
Whose  but  a  mother's?     In  her  eye 
Trembles  the  love  that  cannot  die  1 
The  love  that  glows  with  steady  flame, 
Unquenched,  unquenchable,  the  same 
Through  every  change  of  good  or  ill, 
Within  the  breast  that  nursed  him  still ! 
Ay !  hath  Fate  frown'd  or  falsely  smiFd — 
The  MOTHER  ne'er  forsakes  her  child ; 
Still,  'mid  earth's  tumults,  or  its  charms. 
He'll  find  within  her  sheltering  arms, 
When  folly*s  blandishments  shall  cease, 
A  HOME  of  sunshine  and  of  peace  ! 

No.  2. — ^The  Daughter. 

The  crowd  hath  now  forsaken  him — and  fled ! 
Heart-sick  he  sinks  upon  his  pallet  bed. 
That  man  of  sorrow ;  in  whose  bosom  time 
Matur*d  youth's  error,  into  manhood's  crime! 
What  form  beside  him,  fragile,  yet  how  fair ! 
Bends  down  to  tend  him  with  a  seraph's  care  ? 
Her  thin,  wan  hand,  shading  the  light  away, 
That  streams  upon  him  with  too  glad  a  ray ; 
That  ecAd  blue  eye,  that  soft,  yet  bloodless  cheek, 
Oh !  what  a  history  of  the  heart  they  speak! 
Not  thro'  long  months  of  suflering  have  they  smil'd — 
'Tis  the  degraded  felon's  only  ch0d ! 
Still  clinging  round  him,  as  the  ivy  clings 
To  the  lov*d  ruin,  whence  its  tendril  springs ! 
Ling'ring,  and  loth  to  quit  the  dear  decay. 
Till  torn  by  force,  or  nufian  grasp,  away ! 

And  she  hath  wept  beside  a  Mother's  tomb, 
By  sorrow  hastened  to  the  mortal  doom ! 
And  one  by  one  hath  seen  each  sister-flower. 
The  buds  that  blossom'd  round  the  nuptial  bower, 
Fall  from  the  stem — shook  ofi*  by  sorrow's  blast : 
She  lingers  yet ;  the  loveliest — and  the  lasi ! 
Faded,  indeed,  and  oh !  how  sadly  changed — 
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Grief  from  her  che^  its  beauty  hath  estrang'cL; 
Yet  still  enough  remains,  'mid  this  drear  scene, 
I'o  show  how  hr%ht  that  beauty  once  hath  been 
In  happier  hours,  ere  shame  had  wash*d  the  rose, 
With  those  sad  tears  that  wreck  the  hearts  repose! 
She  lingers  still,  lone  star  mid  sorrow  s  night, 
To  cheer  the  chaos  with  one  ray  of  light ! 
To  soothe  the  hours  that  yet  remain  to  him. 
Whose  lamp  of  life  is  waning  faint  and  dim  ; 
To  smooth  that  guilty  sufferer's  bed  of  death, 
And  whisper  pardon  with  an  angeVs  breath ! 


No.  3.— The  Wife. 

She  stood  beside  him,  in  the  spring  tide  hour, 

When  Hymen  lit  with  smiles  the  nuptial  bow'r, 

A  downcast  trembling  girl ; — whose  pulse  was  stirr'd 

By  the  least  murmur,  like  a  frightened  bird  ; 

Timid  and  shrinking  from  each  stranger-gaze, 

And  blushing  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  praise. 

She  clung  to  him,  as  some  superior  thing, 

And  soar'd  aloft  upon  his  stronger  wing  I 

Now  mark  the  change  !  when  storm-clouds  gather  fast, 

And  man,  Creation  s  lord,  before  the  blast 

Shrinks  like  a  parched  scroll,  or  with 'ring  leaf, 

And  turns  revolting  from  the  face  of  grief ; 

When  in  despair,  his  scarce-uplifted  eye 

Sees  foes  who  linger — fancied  friends  who  fly  ; 

Woman  steps  forth,  and  boldly  braves  the  shock. 

Firm  to  his  interests  as  the  granite  rock. 

She  stems  the  wave — unshrinking  meets  the  storm  ? 

And  wears  his  guardian  angel's  earthly  form ! 

And  if  she  cannot  check  the  tempest's  course, 

She  points  a  shelter  f.  om  its  whelming  force  ; 

When  envy's  sneer  would  coldly  blight  his  name, 

And  busy  tongues  are  sporting  with  his  fame ; 

Who  solves  each  doubt — clears  every  mist  away, 

And  makes  it  radiant  in  the  face  of  day? 

Slie,  who  would  peril  fortune,  health,  and  life 

For  man  the  ingrate ; — The  devoted  Wipe  ! 


No.  4.— The  Widow. 

Nay,  ask  me  not  to  love  again  I 
This  head  is  cold  in  yonder  tomb ; 
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There  its  affections  must  remain. 
Like  blight  amid  the  summer's  bloom  I 

The  feelings  that  are  withering  there, 
JVb  eecandpaseum  e*er  can  move ; 

And  deaf  to  every  other  prayer, 
Tis  hallowed  by  one  only  loie  ! 

Myinfant,  with  a  sunny  smile 

That  hovers  in  his  laughing  eye, 
He  <mfy  in  this  heart  awhile 

His  father's  image  can  supply. 
No  other  shall  usurp  the  place 

Where  love  in  death  hath  set  his  seal ; 
His  looks  of  innocence  and  grace 

Shall  fill  the  void  that  none  can  heal. 

Then  ask  me  not  to  love  again,  " 

For  still  I  would  esteem  thee  Friend  ; 
Seek  fond  and  happier  bosoms,  when 

Before  love's  altar  thou  wouldstbend. 
And  when  another  by  thy  side 

With  blushing  downcast  looks  I  see, 
Then  talk  of  love,  and  111  not  chide — 

But  ne'er  profane  the  name  to  Me. 

MRS.  CORNWKLL  baron  WILSON. 


ON  PARENTAL  DUTIES. 


There  seems  to  me  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  pa- 
rental feeling,  judging  from  its  effects,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  a  parent  from  following,  in  the  management  of  his 
children,  the  calm  dictates  of  sober  reason.  We  may  often  see 
those,  who,  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  are  distinguished 
by  their  superior  intelligence  and  sound  sense,  exhibiting  in 
this  most  important  point,  the  most  culpable  negligence,  alike 
disgraceful  to  themselves  and  injurious  to  their  off*spring.  This 
does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  affection,  as  that  word  is  gene- 
rally understood,  on  their  parts,  but  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  a  mistaken  feeling  of  tenderness,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  idea,  that  to  occasion  a  child  the  least  uneasiness,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  true  affection,  of  which  unbounded 
indulgence  is  considered  the  only  test.  Now,  the  experience  of 
ever}'  man  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  even  the  most  though  t- 
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less,  that  a  state  of  continued  indulgence  is  what  no  one  can 
expect  in  his  passage  through  life : — on  the  contrary,  the  most 
fortunate  amongst  us  must  acknowledge,  that  we  are  encom- 
passed on  every  side  by  sorrows,  and  difficulties,  which  call  for 
the  continual  exercise  of  every  principle  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy which  we  may  possess. 

The  object  of  every  system  of  education,  then,  ought  to  be 
the  implanting  and  cultivation  of  such  principles  in  the  human 
mind,  as  may  enable  it  to  bear,  with  patience  and  resignation, 
those  trials  and  disappointments  which  are  the  inevitable  lot  oi 
every  human  being.  And  this  can  never  be  accomplished  by 
a  system  of  indulgence.  If  we  would  have  the  flower  attain 
its  natural  perfection  and  beauty,  we  must  not  only  watch  over 
it  with  tenaemess.  and  supply  it  with  that  nourishment  which 
is  necessary  for  its  support,  but  we  must  also  carefully  root  out 
all  those  noxious  weeds  which  vegetate  spontaneously,  impo- 
verishing the  soil  in  which  they  flourish,  and  it  not  cheesed 
in  their  growth,  ultimately  baffling  all  our  anxiety  and  solici- 
tude. Just  so  with  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
we  strenuously  endeavour  to  impress  upon  it  principles  of 
moral  rectitude :  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  the 
least  appearance  of  evil,  and  let  no  mistaken  notions  of  tender- 
ness prevent  our  immediate  and  determined  eflbrts  to  eradicate 
it.  And  this  precautionary  system  cannot  be  too  early  adopted : 
-for  there  is  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  implanted  in  our  na- 
tures which  is  coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  consciousness ; 
and  from  the  moment  this  is  perceptible,  our  task  ought  to 
commence. 

Nor  would  I  be  deemed  an  advocate  for  a  system  of  unbend- 
ing severity.  This  may  be  attended  with  consequences  equally 
dangerous  to  the  tender  mind  of  youth.  The  weeds  which, 
with  a  little  moderation  and  forbearance,  might  have  been 
totally  eradicated,  may,  when  too  rudely  handled,  be  only  bro- 
ken off  by  the  stem,  and  the  root  may  be  still  left  in  the  soil, 
to  revegetate  at  some  future  period  with  tenfold  luxuriance. 
One  of  the  certain  consequences  of  undue  severity,  is  a  habit 
of  **  deceit,"  than  which,  perhaps,  none  is  more  easily  acquired 
by  children.  When  they  discover  that  the  most  trivial  fault 
is  followed  by  an  unmerited  degree  of  punishment,  they  will 
not  so  much  endeavour  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it,  as  they 
will  try  to  screen  it  from  discovery,  and  thus  avoid  its  conse- 
quent correction.  When  this  habit  has  once  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  all  our  future  attempts  at  improvement  will 
be  of  no  avail : — under  its  baleful  influence  we  may  in  vain 
look  for  the  springing  up  and  flourishing  of  that  good  seed, 
which,  in  the  tenderness  of  our  love,  we  have  scattered  over 
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the  rich  soil — ^itwill  never  flourisli — ^and  with  bitterness  of  soul 
may  we  anticipate  for  our  offspring,  a  life  unblessed  by  the 
cheering  influence  of  virtue,  and  marked  only  in  its  progress, 
by  the  transition  from  crime  to  crime,  deeper  and  more  deadly 
at  each  advancing  step,  until  at  length  we  behold  them 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  death,  a  prey  to  remorse  and  despair, 
and  without  one  hope  of  mercy  from  the  hands  of  their  justly 
offended  Creator. 

If  parents  would  but  rightly  consider  the  great  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  them  in  their  parental  capacity,  and  endea- 
vour conscientiously  to  discharge  the  duty  they  owe  to  their 
offspring,  much,  very  much,  of  that  misery  which  exists  in  the 
world,  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
would  be  proportionately  increased.  Let  them  for  a  moment 
consider  what  are  the  motives  which  actuate  their  conduct, 
and  they  will  too  often  find,  that  what  they  call  affection  for 
their  children — that  feeling  by  which  they  are  induced  to  gra- 
tify their  every  desire,  however  unreasonable  it  may  be,  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  more  than  a  selfish  regard  for  their  own  feelings 
or  a  careless  indifference  equally  reprehensible.  The  parent 
cannot  bear  to  hear  the  cries  of  her  darling,  from  whatever 
cause  they  may  proceed,  and  immediately  every  species  of 
gratification  is  devised  as  a  ^' bribe  "  to  restore  it  to  silence,  in 
order  that  her  delicate  nerves  may  be  no  longer  offended. 
Thus  is  the  child  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  mother ;  and  thus,  for  the  want  of  a  little  firmness,  will 
that  parent  soon  become  the  slave  of  the  child,  and  then  too 
late,  alas !  will  she  lament  her  folly.  Neither  will  "  true  affec- 
tion '*  ever  induce  undue  severity.  When  it  does  exist  in 
parents,  we  must  look  for  some  other  feeling  as  its  cause.  The 
natural  love  of  power  which  is  inherent  in  our  iiatiu*e,  may  per- 
haps, be  the  most  frequent  source  from  which  it  arises ;  but 
where  true  affection  is,  this  motive  cannot  operate. 

Those,  then,  can  only  be  called  truly  affectionate  parents, 
who,  whilst  they  tenderly  watch  over,  and  encourage,  the 
growth  of  those  natural  feelings  in  the  minds  of  their  children, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  their  happiness,  amidst  the 
chequered  scenes  of  life,  are,  at  the  same  time,  careful  to  mark 
every  appearance  of  an  opposite  nature,  and,  with  ''  firmness  *' 
and  moderation,  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  check  it  while 
it  is  yet  in  the  bud,  and  by  degrees  totally  eradicate  it  from  .the 
soil.  These  are  they  who  "  train  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,'*  and  they  only  have  the  assurance,  that  *'  their 
labour  will  not  be  in  vaito*"  T. 
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MISS  LANDON. 

The  Vow  of  the  Peacock  and  other  Poems  is  far  superior 
to  any  thing  Miss  Landon  has  yet  done.  It  possesses  all  the 
brilliant  colouring  and  tenderness  of  her  earlier  writings,  and 
adds  a  deeper  thoughtfidness  and  increased  power.  We  quote 
the  foUowmg  exquisite  specimen  of  the  poetry  to  be  drawn 
from  what  lies  around  our  daily  path : — 

THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE  GARDENS. 

Tlie  fountain's  low  singing  is  heard  on  the  wind, 
Like  a  melody  bringing  sweet  fancies  to  mind: 
Some  to  grieve,  some  to  gladden ;  around  them  they  cast 
The  hopes  of  the  morrow,  the  dreams  of  the  past. 
Away  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  vast  sound,  ^ 

From  the  streets  of  the  city  that  compass  it  round, 
Like  the  echo  of  mountains,  or  ocean  s  deep  call : 
Yet  that  fountain's  low  singing  is  heard  over  all. 

The  turf  and  the  terrace  slope  down  to  the  tide 

Of  the  Thames,  that  sweeps  onwards — ^a  world  at  its  side. 

Andtfdark  the  horizon  with  mast  and  with  sail 

Of  the  thousand  tall  ships  that  have  weather'd  the  gale ; 

While  beyond  the  arched  bridge  the  old  abbey  appears, 

Where  England  has  garnered  the  glories  of  years. 

There  the  royal,  the  lovely,  the  gifted,  the  brave, 

Haunt  the  heart  with  a  poetry  bom  of  the  grave. 

Still  and  lone  mid  the  tumult  these  gardens  extend. 
The  elm  and  the  lime  over  flower  beds  bend ; 
And  the  sunshine  rains  in  as  the  light  leaves  are  stiired, 
When  away  from  the  nest  he  has  built  springs  the  bird. 
The  boat,  and  the  barge,  and  the  wave,  nave  grown  red. 
And  the  sunset  has  crimsoned  the  boughs  overhead ; 
But  the  lamps  are  now  shining,  the  colours  are  gone, 
And  the  garden  lies  shadowy,  silent,  and  lone. 

There  are  lights  in  the  casements :  how  weary  the  ray 
That  asks  from  the  night-time  the  toils  of  the  day ! 
I  fancy  I  see  the  brow  bent  o'er  the  page, 
Whose  youth  wears  the  paleness  and  wrinkles  of  age. 
The  hour  may  be  coming  when  fortune  and  fame 
May  crown  the  endeavour,  and  honour  the  name : 
But  the  toil  has  been  long  that  too  early  began ; 
And  the  Judge  and  the  Peer  is  a  world-weary  man. 

The  robe  and  the  ermine,  by  few  they  are  won  : 
How  many  sink  down  ere  the  race  be  half  run ! 
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What  stniggles,  ^hat  hopes,  what  despair  may  have  heen 
Where  sweep  those  dark  branches  of  shadowy  green ! 
What  crowds  are  around  us,  what  misery  is  there, 
Could  the  heart,  like  the  face  which  conceals  it,  lay  hare  t 
But  we  know  not  each  other — we  seek  not  to  know 
What  the  social  world  hides  in  the  darkness  below. 

I  lean  in  the  window,  and  hear  the  low  tune 

Of  the  fountain,  now  bright  with  the  new-risen  moon. 

In  the  chamber  within  are  the  gay  and  the  yoitng ; 

The  light  laugh  is  laughed,  and  the  sweet  song  is  sung. 

I  turn  to  their  mirth,  but  it  is  in  a  mask — 

The  jest  is  an  omen,  the  smile  is  a  task. 

A  slave  in  a  pageant,  I  walk  through  life's  part, 

With  smiles  on  the  lip,  and  despair  at  the  heart.* 


TEA  AND  BIBLE. 


Should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  common  sense  should 
again  triumph,  and  dispel  the  illusions  which  fashion  and 
falsehood  have  united  to  spread  around  us,  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  to  gain  credit  for  some  of  the  instances  of  incon- 
sistency and  absurdity  of  these  days,  particularly  in  the  busi- 
ness of  religion.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  well-educated  wo- 
men, professing  piety,  and  denominated  evangelical,  should 
send  forth  invitations  for  the  purpose  of  social  meetings,  and 
actually  inscribe  on  their  notes  or  cards,  tea  and  Bible  ?  Such, 
however,  is  literally  the  case,  at  this  time,  in  some  places ; 
and,  according  to  all  former  conceptions  of  propriety,  good 


•  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  been  more  struck  than  with  the 
beauty  of  the  Midd]e  Temple  Gardens,  as  seen  on  a  still  summer 
evening.  There  is  about  it  such  a  singular  mixture  of  action  and 
repose.  The  trees  cast  an  undistmrbed  shadow  on  the  turf;  and 
barges  rest  tranquilly  on  the  dark  river ;  only  now  and  then  the 
dim  outline  of  a  scarcely  seen  sail  flits  by ;  the  very  lamps  iu  tlie 
distance  seem  as  if  shining  in  their  sleep.  But  the  presence  of 
life  is  around.  Lights  appear  in  most  of  the  windows ;  and  there 
comes  upon  the  air  the  unceasing  murmur  of  the  city  aroimd* 
Nothing  is  distinct ;  all  varieties  of  noise  blending  into  one  deep 
sound.  But  the  little  fountain  is  heard  amid  it  all ;  the  ear  does 
no^lose  a  note  of  its  sweet  new  music ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  place, 
or  rather  the  voice  of  the  poetry  with  which  it  is  HUed. 
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sense,  and  good  tatte,  a  more  absurd  and  miscliievous  combi- 
natioR  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Charity  itself  can  scarcely 
repress  contempt  at  such  a  wanton  outrage  of  all  genmne  re- 
spect and  decent  propriety.  Can  any  female,  of  common 
education,  possessing  the  most  limited  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  believe  that  she  is  advancing  the  cause  of  religion  by 
such  means?  But,  if  such  are  to  be  found,  they  may  be 
assured,  not  only  that  they  are  mistaken,  but  that  they  are 
greatly  injuring  the  cause  they  are  professing  to  serve.  By 
the  thoughtless  or  the  irreverend,  such  measures  are  considered 
not  only  as  instances  of  folly  and  extravagance,  but  they  pro- 
duce conviction  on  such  minds,  thathypocrisy  alone  can  prompt 
such  deviations  from  correct  taste  and  established  rules.  Little 
hope,  then,  can  be  derived  of  their  uniting  in  such  meetings, 
or  of  their  withholding  their  opinions  of  tneir  absurdity.  To 
such  as  do  not  claim  any  titles  or  distinctions  in  the  new  or 
modem  religious  world,  nor  profess  any  desire  for  such,  but 
who  are  yet  governed  by  the  precepts,  which,  according  to 
their  understandings,  are  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  such  depar- 
tures from  what  they  conceive  to  be  propriety  in  religious  con- 
duct, affords  subject  for  regret  and  vexation;  they  cannot,  by 
any  means,  discover  one  hope  of  doing  good  to  the  cause  which 
they  are  desirous  to  promote  as  their  pious  neighbour ;  but 
they  cannot  close  their  eyes,  or  their  ears,  or  their  understand- 
ings to  the  mischief  of  such  proceedings.  Thece  exists  a  well- 
known  aphorism  of  a  man*s  desiring  to  be  spared  from  the 
efforts  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf,  while  he  feels  assured  he  can 
protect  himself  from  the  attacks  of  his  enemy.  We  may  fairly 
apply  this  to  such  friends  of  religion :  their  mistaken  zeal,  in 
this  and  other  instances,  defeats  entirely  every  effort  they  may 
use  to  promote  it,  and  excites  more  contempt  and  disgust  than 
the  open  or  covert  attacks  of  its  acknowledged  enemies.  That 
the  social  intercourse  of  Christians  should  be  governed  alto- 
gether by  the  rules  and  principles  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible ;  that  it  should  not  only  be  searched  daily  by  every  one 
of  us;  that  religious  subjects  should  be  discussed,  and  the 
book  itself  be  applied  to,  in  family  and  strictly  social  meetings 
of  intimate  friends,  can  be  readily  understood ;  but  tea  and 
Bibte,  sent  forth  upon  cards  and  notes,  to  excite  the  pity  of 
some,  the  contempt  of  many,  and  the  disgust  of  nearly  all,  can 
neither  be  comprehended  nor  tolerated  by  the  wise  Christian. 
It  may  be  argued,  that  such  an  tmnouncement  of  the  intended 
evening's  entertainments  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  in- 
timations expressed  in  the  invitations  sent  to  common  worldly 
diaracters.    But  they  profess  to  call  their  friends  together  for 
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tlie  purpose  of  amusement^  and  tbey  are»  at  leaat^  consistent; 
they  are  pomoting  pleasure,  end  that  is  their  at'owed  object ; 
but  our  tea  and  Bible  friends  profess  to  be  promoting  religieo^ 
and  exalting  it  in  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  thm  neigh* 
bourS)  while  they  are,  in  point  of  iact,  depreciating  and  degrod^ 
iiig  it< — Females  of  the  Present  Day, 


THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 


Hark  !  *tis  the  prayer  of  faith  that  springs 

From  souls  in  deep  devotion, 
To  the  gates  of  Heav  n  on  golden  wings, 

With  hope's  intense  emotion ! 
This  is  the  nour  when  from  things  of  time. 

The  world,  and  all  pleasure  there, 
The  spirit  of  man  should  soar  sublime, 

And  be  wrapt  in  solemn  prayer. 

The  faith  of  the  saint  is  calm  and  bright, 

Clear  as  the  wild  brook  sti-eaming ; 
O  let  us  trust  in  its  sacred  light. 

And  leave  the  world's  vain  dreaming ! 
In  diishour  of  prayer,  let  sacred  peace 

Hold  our  minds  in  solemn  sway ; 
Let  all  wild  and  sinful  fancies  cease, 

And  God's  love  our  faith  display. 

In  this  holy  hour  no  tongue  can  tell 

What  sacred  joy  is  springing, 
In  that  soul,  where  faith,  with  fervent  swell, 

God's  frlory  may  be  singing! 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  I  come 

In  this  hour  of  prayer  to  thee ! 
O,  ne'er  let  me  from  thy  presence  roam, 

Keep  me  through  eternity !  « 
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She  does  not  entertain  the  notion  that  she  can  too  soon,  or 
too  early,  **  suffer  little  children"  to  come  unto  her,   and, 
through    her  .  instrumentality,    to    Christ     The    Christian 
mother  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  sorrows,  the  temp- 
tations,  the  manifold  dangers,  to  which  her  children  may  be 
exposed,  amid  the  clianges  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life, 
not  to  be  constantly  alive  and  watchful,  in  order  to  secure  for 
them,  by  every  possible  means  in  her  power,  the  advantages 
of  a  sound  Protestant  education — ^founded  on  the  pure  and 
doetrinal  vitality  of  our  most  holy  and  authorized  religion. 
She  acts,  too,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  with  a 
perfect  consciousness,   in  the  event  of  any  evil  thing  hap- 
pening to  them,   individually  or  collectively,   that  God  the 
Father  of  Life  is  the  only  being  who  can  comfort  them  in 
sorrow  and  in    sickness;  render  them  proof  against  every 
temptation  ;  and  that  the  Almighty  alone  can  deliver  them, 
or  any  one  of  them,  from  danger.     Moreover,  by  her  early 
adaptation  of  "prayer,"  she  not  only  paves  the  way  to  the 
enjoyment  of  "  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing," and  filleth  the  human  bosom  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness unspeakable,  but  teaches  them  that  which  ultimately 
and  hereafter  may  be  their  salvation.     Her  lessons  of  prac- 
tical piety  will  be  remembered  by  those  religiously  educated 
children  long  after  she  shall  have  been  called  hence.     Their 
influential  memory  passeth  not  away,  as  do  the  idle  winds 
along  the  realms  of  ether  above  and  beyond — ^but  remaineth 
to  actuate  them,  and  stimulate  all  their  actions,  even  unto 
the  end  of  human  existence. 

Many — the  majority  of  mankind — belonging  to  our  mo- 
dem cultivated  religious  schools,  to  whom  in  the  day  of 
trouble  and  adversity  God  has  been  a  sure  reiiige  and  un- 
speakable consolation,  have  blessed  the  "  mother"  who  in 
their  juvenile  years — when  by  reason  of  their  childhood  they 
did  not  see  the  Lord,  but  heard  of  his  "  wonderful  works" 
through  family  prayer  and  public  worship — crowned  her 
great  and  unceasing  love  by  forming  their  hearts  to  adora- 
tion, and  their  lips  to  thanKsgiving.  I  beg  to  repeat  **  the 
mother,"  because  the  first  training  or  preparation  of  the  soul 
for  heaven  is  a  maternal  office.  The  parent  mother  it  is  who 
presides  over  those  "  majestic  home  virtues,'*  the  improve- 
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ment  of  which  in  the  first  stages  most  frequently  gives  the 
tone  to  after  life.  Let  her  continue  to  preside,  with  increasing 
success.  Let  all  her  **  thoughts"  he  Heavenward;  and  with 
undiscouraged  perseverance  and  unremitting  solicitude,  let 
her  ways  be  the  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  hopes  prove 
indeed  blissful  realities.  And  when  misfortune  comes  upon 
her,  let  not  her  devoted  heart  be  discouraged  at  adverse  cir- 
cumstances ;  human  prescience  is  not  competent  to  perceive 
their  approach  at  any  time  Let  the  "  Christian  Mother" 
multiply  her  endeavours,  and  by  no  means  allow  her  ex- 
alted and  reverential  faith  to  faU.  Her  delightful  duty  is  not 
more  imperative  in  its  benign  and  evangelical  principle,  than 
encouraging  in  its  performance.  Ever  animated  by  an  as- 
surance founded  upon  moral  and  religious  experience,  thus  a 
heart  is  seldom  or  never  so  reprobate  as  to  **  fling"  from  it 
original  forms  and  particular  habits  of  filial  and  substantial 
piety. 

Maternal  influence,  in  truth,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
when  explained  aright — of  the  most  incalculable  importance 
in  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  the  first ;  and  tne  most 
likely  to  be  impressed  upon  the  infantine  mind — and,  of  con*- 
sequence,  to  remain  immoveable  in  after-time  and  experience. 
Whole  years  of  activity  and  bustle  in  worldly  concerns  may 
impede  its  progress,  and  dull  the  edge  of  its  weaponly  compo- 
sition, but  when  called  into  resolute  and  defensible  actto?*, 
either  by  ill-success  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  sickness  or  un- 
controllable sorrow,  or  that  awful  maledictory  visitation,  the 
sudden  approach  of  death — upborne  and  supported  by  God*s 
especial  blessing  and  merciful  guidance,  it  does  not  succumb, 
it  may  not  sink  beneath  life's  bitterest  pressure ;  but,  upheld 
by  the  secret  influence  of  God's  blessing,  it  blossoms  and 
brings  forth  good  fruit  in  abundance — even  the  unfading  fruit 
of  holiness,  the  end  whereof  is  life  eternal ! 

That  maternal  influencCf  properly  directed  and  religiously 
applied,  carries  witn  it  reality  of  blessing  as  well  as  reward, 
none  will,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  pretend  to  contravene. 

£d. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  WIFE. 


If  we  endeavour  to  trace  successfully  to  their  sources  the 
various  causes  of  either  peace  or  disquiet  which  afiect  domestic 
lite — ^not  to  say  domestic  happiness, — ^we  shall  find  they  take 
their  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  comportment  and  be- 
haviour of  the  wife  and  mother.  The  contentions  of  a  wife, 
says  the  sacred  writer,  are  **  a  continual  dropping" — ^sapping 
the  foundation  of  ^*  sweet  domestic  peace  ;"  and  by  a  kind  of 
indelicate  traitorousness  producing  division,  causing  the  house 
to  fall.  If  the  wife,  however,  partake  of  a  "  meek  and  quiet 
spirit'' — respecting  her  confiding  and  attached  husband, 
loving  her  children, — her  very  name  is  a  most  estimable 
blessing.  Her  mansion  standeth  in  honour  and  integrity, 
for  there  are  no  divisions  to  weaken  it ;  no  internal  broils,  no 
unfeminine  and  violent  disputations  concerning  a  sorry  and 
unbecoming  pre-eminence.  As  our  Saviour  is  the  head  of  his 
church,  so  the  ^*  husband"  is  looked  up  to  in  the  total  absence 
of  all  moral  disobedience  as  the  head  of  his  family ;  thus  all 
goes  on  regularly,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it  is  well 
ordered  and  appointed. 

The  Christian  wife  and  mother  would  do  well,  and  act 
wisely,  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  daughters  this  picture  of 
female  duty ;  lest  in  preparing  them  for  maturer  existence,  or 
in  training  them  to  shine  in  this  life,  by  a  demonstration  of 
worldly  advantages,  they  neglect  to  train  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Christian  graces — self-denial,  hiunbleness,  meekness, 
— in  the  less  attractive  splendour,  though  by  far  the  most 
wholesome  and  more  substantial  sphere  of  "  home.*' 

"  Home !  fs  the  resort  of  love,  of  Joy,  of  peace. 
Of  happiness;  where  polished  ftiends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss." 

This  subject — of  the  very  highest  paramount  concernment, 
and  richly  deserving  the  sober-minded  and  resolute  conside- 
ration of  every  parent  in  this  exalted  Christian  and  Protestant 
Apostlearchy ;  not  only  because,  firom  the  almost  universal 
diffusion  of  moral,  religious,  and  useful  knowledge  among  our 
countrywomen,  but  because  their  influence  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  powerful;  and  because  every  woman 
brings  either  happiness  or  unhappiness — not  to  say  absolute 
misery — to  the  man  (her  husband)  who  has  entrusted  to  her 
hands  his  fortune,  his  welfare,  his  existence;  and,  also,  be- 
cause tlie  family  who  look  up  to  her  for  an  "  example"  for 
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their  own  government  and  guidance;  and  all  this  just  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  "Christian  Wife'*  puts  on  or  lays 
aside  that  "  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  which, 
even  in  the  sight  and  immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty,  is 
of  the  highest  price,  and  which,  in  the  tenderest  ties  of  social 
life,  is  above  and  beyond  all  price ;  for  it  goes  far  to  soothe 
every  care,  sweetens  every  domestic  and  mutual  enjoyment, 
reconciles  the  mind  and  understanding  to  every  wondly  dis- 
advantage and  loss,  and,  next  to  the  especial  favour  of  God, 
proves  to  man  the  one  unfailing  source  of  peace,  joy,  and  every 
concomitant  blessing  and  succeeding  delight. 

Semper  Fidelis. 


A   ROMAN    WIFE! 

"  PcETUs !  it  is  not  painful  !"• 

The  heroic  Arria  cried, 
As  slvs  drew  the  weapon,  crimson 'd  o*er 

With  life-drops  from  her  side ! 
He  who  had  bled  for  glory. 

Where  heroes'  blood  had  flow*d — 
Though  life  or  honour  must  be  lost — 

Shrunk  from  death's  fearful  road ! 

Woman,  in  tender  beauty. 

Set  the  example  high, 
(A  Roman  matron's  duty  ,*) 

And  tauffht  the  way  to  die  ! 
Freedom,  thy  love  was  stronger 

Than  aught  on  earth  beside : 
**  Pcetus,  it  is  not  painfid  !*' 

She  murmur*d — as  she  died ! 


MRS.  C.  B.  WILSON. 


*  **  Poetus  having  joined  Scriberiauus,  who  was  in  arms  in 
lUyria  against  Claudius,  was  taken  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Arria  (his  wife),  having  in  vain  soli- 
cited his  life,  persuaded  him  to  destroy  himself  rather  than  suf- 
fer the  ignominy  of  falling  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  In 
order  to  encourage  him  to  the  act,  she  herself  set  him  the  ex- 
ample. Her  resolution,  no  doubt,  was  truly  noble — when,  draw- 
ing the  dagger,  she  plunged  it  into  her  breast,  and  then  presented 
it  to  her  husband  with  that  ever-memorable  expression — "  Poettis, 
it  is  not  painful!"  It  must  be  remembered,  when  she  spoke  and 
acted  thus,  she  was  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  prospect  of 
immortal  glory." — PHntft  Letters,  Book  III.,  Letter  16. 
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SACRED  MUSIC. 


One  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  iuforms  us  that  the  music 
of  the  Jewish  Temple  on  great  occasions,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  performers  and  the  elevation  of  the  place,  was 
heard  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  That  the  Songs  of  Sion 
were  usually  accompanied  by  the  harp,  according  to  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  text,  appears  from  the  137th  Psalm.  We  are 
surely  not  \o  wonder  if  instruments  were  not  used  while  the 
Church  was  in  an  afflicted  and  persecuted  state ;  it  could  have 
no  organs  when  it  had  no  edifices  to  put  them  in,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  then  in  use ;  but  when  the  churcn  was 
supported  and  established  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  it 
assumed  a  like  form  of  worship  with  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  prosperous  days  of  David  and  Solomon*.  We  find  organs 
in  the  church  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  nearly  1,200  years 
ago.  Music  will  need  no  other  recommendation  to  our  atten- 
tion, as  an  important  subject,  when  it  shall  be  understood  that 
it  derives  its  origin  from  God  himself;  whence  it  will  follow, 
that  so  far  as  it  is  God's  work,  it  is  his  property,  and  may  cer- 
tainly be  applied  as  such  to  his  BeTvice,--Jone8  of  Nayland, 


THE  WORTHY  CLERGYMAN. 


During  the  harvest  of  1817,  as  a  numerous  band  of  reapers, 
principally  inhabiting  a  parish  in  the  centre  of  Fifeshire,  were 
retuming'irom  labour  rather  earlier  than  usual,  they  observed 
a  field  of  ripe  com  belonging  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  an 
excellent  man,  far  from  affluent,  but  endeared  to  the  lower 
ranks  bv  the  benevolence  of  his  character.  Thinking  it  quite 
fit  for  the  sickle,  they  immediately  and  simultaneously  pro- 
ceeded to  work,  and  actually  cut  down  the  whole  of  the  grain, 
and  put  it  into  sheaves,  without  any  instructions  or  expectation 
of  reward.  This  little  trait  of  unlooked-for  attention  and  kind- 
ness from  his  parishioners  and  neighbours,  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  worthy  clergyman. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  QUARTERS, 


Away  to  thy  tomb, 

Thou  patron  of  old, 
To  thy  anow-built  home, 

Thou  art  fickle  and  cold ; 
With  thy  icicle  tean, 

And  thy  frozen  aigha, 
And  thy  wintery  fears 

And  thy  torpid  eyes ! — 
What  hast  thou  to  do 

With  the  young  and  fair, 
Thou  spirit  of  Woe? 

Twin  parent  of  Care ! 
The  infant's  dread, 

And  the  old  man's  fear; 
I  wish  thou  wert  dead. 

Fag  end  of  the  year. 
Why  must  Spring's  smooth  face 

Be  blanched  by  thee? 
Wilt  thou  leave  no  trace 

Of  rusticity? 
Why  should  flowrets  fade 

Before  thy  breath, 
And  the  grassy  glade 

Be  the  shroud  of  death? 
Shall  young  Summer's  smile 

Be  wither'd  to  air. 
And  no  more  beguile 

Because  thou  art  here  ? 
Where  gett'st  thou  thy  power, 

Thou  wintery  man, 
To  shorten  the  hour 

With  mighty  span  ? 
And  must  Autumn,  too, 

With  his  robe  of  red. 
Be  thy  victim,  too, 

And  rank  with  the  dead  t 
Thou  tomb  of  the  year, 

Thou  spell  o'er  the  past, 
Thou  monarch  of  care 

And  the  mighty  blast ! — 
2  H 
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Say,  why  is  our  home 

Made  desolate,  wan, 
With  thy  chilly  gl  om, 

Thou  wintery  man  ? 
Go  I  hury  thy  face 

In  fathoms  of  snow. 
And  leave  no  trace 

Of  thyself  or  woe : 
To  the  north-pole  wend. 

To  an  iceherg  grot ; 
I  am  not  thy  friend, 

For  I  like  thee  not.  C. 


EVERY  MOTHER  HER  OWN  TUTOR. 


It  does  not  require  a  more  than  commonly  shrewd  observa- 
tion  upon  the  present  state  of  religion,  to  convince  every  rieht- 
minded  person  that  there  is  mudi  more  of  the  "  form*'  £an 
of  the  power  of  it  amongst  us :  and  we  may  be  as  easily  con- 
vinced of  our  obligation  to  promote,  as  far  as  our  influence 
may  be  made  to  extend,  the  life  and  substance  of  it,  and  to 
render  men  real  and  practical,  instead  of  erring  and  theo^ 
retical  Christians.  This,  however,  cannot  be  expected,  unless 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  be  clearly  explained  and 
sedulously  inculcated.  Christiani^  must  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, before  it  can  be  properly  received ;  and  even  the 
least  improvement,  either  in  faith  or  practice,  depends  upon 
knowledge. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  a  misfortune  which  elicits  our  sincere 
lamentation,  to  find  those  who  have  the  training  up  of  the 
lowest,  but  most  numerous  part  of  the  great  family  of  the 
world,  fall  short  of  that  important  and  indeed  responsible 
trust:  yet  we  hold  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the 
failure  in  education  arises  not  so  much  from  the  want  of  '<  na- 
tural capacity"  in  those  who  are  to  learn,  as  from  the  want  of 
tact  in  those  who  are  appointed  to  teach.  To  improve  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  to  form  the  growine^  mind,  is  indeed  a 
difficult  science:  it  demands  a  clear  juae;ment,  a  diligent 
attention,  and  a  prudent  address ;  instead  of  which,  we  gene- 
rally find  a  CTcat  degree  of  unaccountable  ignorance,  insipi- 
dity,— and,  histlv,  inexperience.  A  public  or  private  tutor 
should  fully  unaerstana  what  he  pretends  to  teach,  and  be 
capable  of  explaining,  in  smooth  and  flowing  language,  the 
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character  of  every  educational  publication  which  he  may  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  pupils.  He  should,  moreover,  cherish 
an  affectionate  concern  for  their  welfiire,  and  consider  how 
much  their  happiness  depends  upon  the  faithful  execution  of 
his  mmuterial  office.  He  should  make  himself  acquainted, 
too,  with  their  humours,  their  disposition  and  talents,  and 
regulate  his  individual  procedure  accordingly.  He  should 
adapt  their  lessons  and  exercises  to  their  present  capacities ; 
and,  instead  of  confining  them  to  a  mere  formal  reading,  or 
verbal  repetition  of  them,  should  study,  by  all  means,  to  con- 
vey meaning  and  sentiment  together  with  the  word,  and  en- 
deavour to  impress  the  heart  of  his  young  people  with  the 
importance  of  truth. 

The  "  infant  mind"  must  be  gently  and  pleasantly  in- 
structed: some  notions  of  Religion  must  be,  at  the  earliest 
period,  insinuated  into  it ;  and  the  more  simple  and  consistent 
these  are,  the  greater  share  of  success  may  be  calculated 
upon — ultimately.  If  there  be  any  real  difficulty  connected 
with  this  important,  perhaps  most  important,  matter,  it  is  that 
of  selecting  proper  yet  the  very  plainest  words  to  convey  true 
ideas ;  to  smt  his  expressions  and  address  to  the  temper  and 
apprehension  of  children:  but  no  instruction  can  be  profitable 
if  It  be  not  comprehended,  or  if  it  weary,  embarrass,  or  mis- 
lead them.  A  teacher  cannot,  we  think,  be  too  intelligible  : 
he  should  explain  every  term  and  phrase  which  occurs :  he 
should  not  suiier  a  thought  or  a  word  to  pass,  before  it  be 
fully  understood :  he  should  clear  every  step  of  the  way  as  he 
proceeds,  and  lead  them  on  kindly  and  softly  by  the  hand, 
from  the  first  bar  of  the  ladder  of  learning  to  the  last — ^if  it 
be  the  desire  of  the  pupil  to  climb  thus  high  with  a  view  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  literature. 
Thus,  indeed,  they  wilt  proceed  slowly,  but  certainly  they 
cannot  fiul  of  going  forward  ;  and  whatever  is  done  will  be 
done  well — the  pupil  will  be  well  grounded.     Short  and  fre- 

3uent  exercises,  suited  to  their  age  and  abilities,  make  a 
eeper  impression,  and  are  more  improving,  than  long 
ana  irksome  tasks,  which  grow  burthensome  to  a  degree, 
even  to  disc^ust,  and  utterly  destroy  the  aim  and  end  the 
teacher  had  in  view.  In  the  school  of  our  Saviour,  as 
well  as  in  any  human  science,  the  business  must  be  done  by 
insensible  decrees,  a  little  one  day,  and  a  little  another: 
"  line  upon  hue,"  and  "  precept  upon  precept."  Thus  they 
will  grow  in  saving  and  useful  knowledge,  as  they  do  in 
stature,  and  become  well-established  Christians:  for,  according 
to  the  iust  and  beautif\il  observation  of  an  excellent  master 
(Quintilian)  **  the  minds  of  children  are  like  vessels  with  narrow 
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neeka,  which  receive  but  little  liquor,  when  it  is  poured  upon 
them  in  abundance ;  but  are  insensibly  filled,  if  it  is  poured  in 
gently,  and  as  it  were  drop  by  drop." 

Nothing  is  better  adapted  to  &.  in  the  minds  of  children 
what  thev  read,  than  interrogating  them  frcquendy  concerning 
it.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  master 
to  question  them  at  first  upon  the  meaning  of  particular  words 
and  expressions ;  and  afterwards,  according  to  their  improve- 
ment, to  make  them  give  an  account  of  the  most  easy  passages, 
and  repeat  the  substance  of  a  story.  In  doing  this,  the 
scholar  should  point  out  the  path,  remove  all  difficulties  in 
their  way,  remmd  them  of  the  most  material  circumstances, 
and  give  them  such  assistance  as  they  stand  in  need  of,  till, 
by  custom  and  diligence,  he  can  do  it  alone.  Pains  should 
also  be  taken  to  encourage  the  cmiosity  which  is  natural  to 
children,  that  they  may  themselves  ask  questions,  and  inquire 
into  the  sense  and  meanins  of  expressions  and  things;  in 
which  case  they  should  be  always  satisfied  readily  and  cheer- 
fully, by  clear  and  express  answers,  and  commended  for  their 
desure  of  knowledfi^e  and  information.  It  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend, how  useful  this  sort  of  exercise  may  be  to  expand  the 
mind,  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  to  strengthen  the  me- 
mory, and  to  improve  the  judgment. 

As  the  ''  language"  of  facts  is  more  persuasive  and  more 
powerful  than  that  of  words,  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
explaining  the  stories  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume  which 
were  written  for  our  instruction  by  the  poets  or  prophets  of 
old — ^men,  evidently  inspired  by  tne  God  of  the  Bible,  and 
none  other  God  whatsoever — and  imprinting  them  on  the  heart. 
These  are  calculated  to  please  persons  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  exalted  and  noble  ideas. 
But  the  tutor  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  separating  the  good 
from  the  bad  parts  of  an  example ;  that  the  name  of  the  good 
man  in  the  whole  may  not  be  thought  to  justify  any  wicked 
deed,  or  even  improper  conduct. 

By  proper  observation  on  the  characters  which  are  there  set 
forth,  the  understandings  and  inclinations  of  youth  may  be 
easily  trained  to  goodness  and  their  memories  enriched  with 
powerful  incitements  to  it  They  may  be  fortified  against  the 
*'  contagion"  of  false  prejudices  and  vicious  customs ;  and  be 
confirmed  in  this  all-important  maxim,  that — 

"  Ylrtoe  is  the  real  good  of  men." 

• 

The  great  art  of  education  is  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  the 
work,  and  render  it  agreeable  and  pleasant.  It  may  be  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  whdly  divest  young  persons  of  the  opinion, 
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that  learning  is  labour ;  but  wheu  it  is  enlivened  with  variety, 
and  the  affections  are  interested,  knowledge  becomes  pleasant 
to  the  soul,  and  the  mind  seeks  after  it  with  greediness.  Tlie 
accustomed  mode  of  putting  the  sacred  Scnptures  into  the 
hands  of  children,  and  causing  them  to  read  difficult  and 
darksome  passages,  before  they  can  have  the  least  conception 
of  what  they  are  doing,  and  while  they  consider  it  as  a  heavy 
and  afflictive  task,  naturally  creates  a  dislike  to  the  "book," 
which  it  should  be  the  pupil's  great  object  to  penise;  and 
many  have  contracted  a  prejudice  against  it  in  their  youth, 
which  has  remained  through  all  their  lives. 

The  cidtivation  of  the  mind  depends  entirely,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  its  existence,  on  the  care  of  the  parents :  and  it  is 
very  natural  for  them  to  look  with  pleasing  expectation  upon 
their  own  "  offspring,"  and  to  direct  them  in  the  paths  of  a 
religious,  and  consequently  an  enlightened,  education,  from 
their  very  infancy. 

Have  you  been  the  instruments  of  their  being,  and  will  you 
not  strive  to  make  that  being  agreeable  and  happy  ?  Are  you 
anxious  for  the  mere  preservation  of  their  animal  life,  and 
can  you  neglect  the  nature  of  their  rational  and  spiritual 
part?  Consider,  they  are  immortal  creatures,  committed  to 
your  special  and  immediate  charge,  by  the  Almighty  Father 
of  Life  :  and  it  is  your  indispensable  duty,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  preserve  the  precious  trust.  You  are  to  "  watch"  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason,  and  to  form  the  rising  thought ;  to  culti- 
vate the  understanding  in  its  tender  state,  and  impress  reli- 
gious truths  upon  the  mind ;  to  open  every  blossom  of  piety 
and  goodness,  and  cherish  it  to  full  maturity. 

Parent  Mothers — every  educated  woman — ^and  where  shall 
we  find  an  uneducated  female?  should  do  this,  by  instilling 
good  instruction  in  frequent  and  familiar  conversation,  and 
enforcing  thos^  instructions  with  the  persuasive  argument  of 
an  uniform  example ;  by  being  particularly  attentive  to  those 
who  "  associate"  with  them,  and  having,  in  the  choice  of  their 
companions  and  servants,  a  due  regard  to  their  dispositions 
and  morals.  Nor  let  your  care  stop  here,  my  country- 
women !  extend  it  to  the  choice  of  schools  and  masters ;  and  let 
it  be  yoiu*  determined,  your  fixed  resolution,  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  those,  who,  while  they  grace  the  understanding 
of  their  pupils  with  the  knowledge  of  all  human  science,  make 
it  an  essential  part  of  their  employment  to  ground  them  in 
those  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  upon  which  their  future 
— nay,  eternal  welfare,  depends ;  and  upon  which  their  ompa- 
rative  happiness  in  this  life  may  be  said  to  hinge. — Ed. 

2u3 
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A  PICTURE  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  SOLDIER 

OF  CHRIST. 


"  How  like  to  Paul  our  Oxford*8  Refinidd ! 
Whose  precepts,  were  his  tongue  forhid  to  speak, 
In  his  example  had  been  perfect  shown. 
Mild  charity  and  Christian  love  were  his. 
In  letters  great ;  in  virtue  greater  still; 
Most  great  in  virtue's  holiest  source — Religion. 
Honours  he  won,  which  won,  were  meekly  worn, 
Priz'd  only  as  the  means  of  doing  good. 
No  music  fell  so  sweet  upon  his  ear 
As  sacred  sound  of  sabbath  morning  bell. 
The  pulpit  was  his  home.     Humble,  sincere, 
With  fervent  zeal  imbued,  he  early  felt 
The  call— obey'd,  and  Heaven  replied  "  well  done !" 
Alas,  for  Reginald  !  He  left  his  home 
For  "  farthest  Ind,"  and  there  laid  down  his  staff. 
I  wept  for  Heber ;  yes,  I  mourn  him  still. 
Hebef,  thy  name  in  golden  characters 
Is  writ,  for  godly  men's  encouragement, 
And  I  will  wipe  my  flowing  tears  away. 
For,  when  I  tnink  of  all  the  myriad  souls 
Reclaimed  from  error  by  thy  holy  zeal, — 
Won  by  thy  gentle  and  persuasive  tongue 
To  the  true  worship  of  the  living  God, — 
Won  from  a  dark  out-worn  idolatry 
Of  gilded  idols  carv'd  from  senseless  wood — 
The  ruthless  sacrifice  of  guiltless  blood 
No  longer  shed — the  sacrilegious  flame 
Fraught  with  the  blind  and  unawaken'd  souls 
Of  hapless  ignorance  no  more  ascending 
Tow'rds  an  afironted  Heaven,  where  their  doom 
Is  the  sole  task  of  mercy, — I  r^oice, 
Few  though  thy  years  and  brief  though  thy  sojourn, 
Thuu  wert  by  His  permissive  power  enabled 
To  do  what  toils  unblest  coula  ne'er  achieve — 
What  virtue  uninspir*d  could  ne'er  efiect — 
What  the  cross  only,  and  who  bore  the  cross. 
And  He  who. was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
Can  bid  to  flourish  here — to  plant  the  word.** 

T.  H.  Cornish's  Poem  "The  World." 
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NAZARETH. 


I  perceived  at  my  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  hollowed  out 
like  a  basin  or  a  small  lake,  the  white  and  gracefully  grouped 
houses  of  Nazareth  on  the  two  sides  and  at  the  extremity  of 
this  basin.  The  Greek  church,  the  high  minaret  of  the 
Turkish  mosque,  the  long  thick  wall  of  the  convent  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  were  all  at  once  perceptible ;  a  few  streets  formed 
of  smaller  houses,  but  of  an  elegant  and  Oriental  shape,  were 
grouped  round  these  larger  e^iices  and  animated  with  the 
noise  and  the  movements  of  life.  All  around  this  valley  or 
basin  of  Nazareth  were  seen  clumps  of  the  high  thorny  napal ; 
fig  trees  deprived  of  their  autumnal  leaves,  with  green  and 
yellow  light-leaved  pomegranates — the  whole  giving  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  grace  to  the  landscape,  like  the  flowers  of  the  field 
round  a  village  altar.  God  alone  knows  what  passed  at  that 
moment  in  my  heart;  but,  by  a  spontaneous,  and  as  it  were  an 
involuntary  movement,  I  found  myself  on  my  knees,  at  the  feet 
of  my  horse,  upon  one  of  the  blue  and  dusky  paths  of  the  pre- 
cipice we  were  descending.  I  remained,  I  suppose,  several 
minutes  in  silent  contemplation,  wherein  all  the  thoughts  of 
my  life  as  a  sceptic,  or  a  Christian,  rush  upon  my  mind  with 
such  confusion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  them ;  these  words 
alone  escaped  my  lips :  "  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  amongst  us."  I  pronounced  them  with  the  sublime, 
profound,  and  grate^l  sentiment  they  are  calculated  to  inspire ; 
the  place  indeed  suggests  them  so  naturally,  that  I  was  struck 
on  arriving  in  the  evening  at  the  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  church, 
to  find  them  engraven  in  letters  of  gold,  on  tlie  marble  table  of 
the  subterranean  altar  in  the  house  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  Hav- 
ing made  this  exclamation,  bowing  my  head  respectfully  to  the 
earth  which  had  given  birth  to  Christ,  I  kissed  it  m  silence,  and 
moistened  with  tears  of  repentance,  of  love,  and  hope,  that  soil 
which  had  seen  so  many  shed,  which  has  unbibed  so  many, 
and  from  which  I  invoked  a  portion  of  truth  and  love. 

LA  MARTINE. 


MRS.  CHAPONE. 


Mrs.  Chapone  was  asked  the  reason  why  she  always  came 
so  early  to  church.  "  Because,"  said  she,  "  it  is  part  of  my 
religion  never  to  disturb  the  religion  of  others." 
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JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem  is  peculiarly  situated  on  a  species  of  promontory, 
nearly  encircled  by  higher  eminences.  This  terminates  ou 
the  east  in  tlie  craggy  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  through  which 
nms  the  brook  Kedron,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  valley  of  Hiunom,  while  to  the  north  it  stretches  away 
in  an  uneven  plain,  over  which  the  ancient  citv  probably  ex- 
tended. Immediately  beyond  the  ravine  rise  tne  other  eleva- 
tions— ^that  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  its  three  summits,  a 
few  clusters  of  trees,  and  its  highest  point  crowned  with  a 
building,  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  whole  city.  Like 
other  Turkish  towns,  the  survey  of  the  interior  disappoints 
the  expectations  excited  by  its  external  appearance.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  uneven.  Irregularly  placed  houses, 
with  diminutive  doors,  and  now  and  then  a  projecting  upper 
window,  are  badly  built,  and  from  the  scarcity  and  deamess 
of  timber  are  usually  covered  with  rude  beehive-shaped  roofs. 
In  some  directions  are  detached  heaps  of  ruins,  and  in  others 
are  enclosures  fenced  with  the  prickly  Indian  iig.  Towards 
the  Jews'  quarter,  some  extensive  ranges  of  walls  and  arches, 
the  remains  of  the  spacious  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
are  still  considered  by  the  Hebrew  inhabitants  as  English 
property.  A  few  stragglers  only  are  seen  wandering  in  the 
streets.  The  bazaars  are  miserably  fiimished — one  of  them, 
arched  and  dark,  is  falling  fast  to  ruin.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  confined  to  chaplets,  crosses,  carved  shells,  models 
of  the  sacred  places,  and  mother  of-pearl  receptacles  for  holy 
water,  which,  sanctified  in  Hie  sepulchre,  are  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  widely  distributed  through  Catholic  Europe.  So 
low,  however,  is  the  state  of  art,  that  one  individual  only,  an 
ingenious  and  intelligent  Jew,  can  engrave  the  seal-rings  so 
generally  worn  in  the  East,  while  a  few  native  Christians 
carve  rudely  in  mother-of-pearl,  or  tattoo  the  arms  of  pilgrims 
with  sacred  symbols.  Of  bread  and  meat  there  is  no  lack,  but 
of  the  latter  httle  variety.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  sparingly 
supplied,  although  on  Fridays  the  neighbouring  peasants  hold 
a  kind  of  market — those  of  the  Moslem  faith  assembling  for 
devotion,  as  well  as  to  dispose  of  their  scanty  produce. — Dr, 
Ilogg^s  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 
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A  MATCH  AGAINST  TIME. 


Old  Time ! — ^let  me  run  a  race  with  thee ! 
Quick  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt  not  catch  me : 
Thou  art  a  veteran  wrinkled  and  gray, 
Bent  with  ^eais  like  thy  rustic  scythe ; 
I  am  a  maiden,  fleet-footed, — away ; 
What  chance  hath  the  dull  'gainst  the  heart-winged  and  blithe- 
Age  against  youth  I — who  is  mad  with  the  doubt 
Which — ^which  is  the  victor  in  this  wild  bout ! 

Swift  as  the  cataract  dashes — 
Bursting  the  broken  floodgate  through — 

Fast  as  the  lightning-flashes 
Dart  from  the  cloud  of  lurid  hue, — 
Fleet  as  the  arrow  springs  from  the  bow, — 
Away — away — and  away  we  go ! 

Alas !  I  am  far  behind  I 
What  are  light  feet  to  the  wings  of  the  wind ! 
Vainly  I  snatch  in  mid  career 
A  rose  from  the  tangling  bushes. 
Timers  barbaroui  pinions  brushing  by, 
Loosen  the  leaves — and  they  drop  and  die  ! 
Alas  I  the  best  of  the  race  he  hatn, 
And  beauty  withers  along  the  path ; 
The  friend  of  my  heart  fall  beneath  his  sickle, 
And  he  tauntingly  laughs  as  he  sees  my  tears  trickle  ! 
— But  Heaven  1  what  change  is  this, — 
A  fiurrow  in  my  once  smooth  brow, — 
I  gaze — and  all  of  youth  I  miss : 
Ah  mirror  I  ThouVt  too  faithful  now  ! 
My  glossy  locks  are  frosted  o'er, 
My  once  bright  eyes  are  bright  no  more ; 
Outrun  by  "[nme's  resistless  force, 
I  near  the  end  of  Lifers  short  course : 
Slackening  his  speed,  Time  turns  awhile, 
And  with  the  mockery  of  a  smile. 
Mutters, — "  Pass  on,  light  dupe !  yield  me  the  breath, — 
The  palm  is  mine— The  goal  thou  gain'st  is  Death !" 

Eleanor  Snowden. 
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COVERDALE,    THE    FIRST   TRANSLATOR    OF 

THE  BIBLE. 


Miles  Coverdale  was  a  native  of  Yorksliire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1487.     In  early  life  he  was  a  zealous  Papist,  and 
became  an  Augustine  monk.  From  the  recantation  of  Thomas 
Topley,  a  friar,  at  Stoke  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  we  find  Coverdale 
at  Bumstead,  in  Essex,  in  15:^8,  where  he  declared  openly 
against  the  mass,  the  worship  of  im'ages,  and  private  con- 
fession.   Coverdale  appears  very  soon  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  important  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  English  language.     He  was  on  the  Continent  in  1530, 
where  he  had  gone  to  escape  the  persecution  then  commenced. 
While  there,  he  assisted  Tindal  in  his  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, after  the  first  copy  had  been  lost.    He  continued  to 
take  part  in  the  biblical  labours  of  that  reformer,  and  though 
Tindal  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  Coverdale 
pursued  these  studies   till  1535,   when  the    first   complete 
translation  of  the  Ene^lish  Bible  appeared.     It  seems  to  nave 
been  printed  at  Zurich.    On  the  last  page  of  this  first  edition 
of  the  English  Bible  is  the  following  unprint : — "  Prynted  in 
the  yeare  of  our  Lord,  M.D.XXXV.,  and  fynished  the  fourth 
day  of  October."    In   1538,  Coverdale  was   employed   in 
France  in  superintending  another  edition  of  the   English 
Scriptures,  then  printing  at  Paris.    The  attention  of   the 
Papists,  however,  was  attracted  to  the  work,  and  the  "  Lieu- 
tenant-criminer*  was  ordered  to  seize  the  edition,  consbting  of 
2500  copies.    The  greater  part  were  burned;  some  copies, 
however,  escaped,  which  had  been  sold  to  a  haberdasher. 
The  types  and  workmen  were  then  removed  to  London,  and, 
in  1539,  Cranmer*s,  or  "  The  Great  Bible,"  appeared,  with  the 
advantage  of  further  corrections  from  Coverdsde.    They  were 
much  assisted  in  these  labours  by  the  protection  of  Cromwell 
against  the  opposition  of  the  prelates  to  the  English  translation 
of  the  Bible.     In  August,  1551,  Coverdale  was  nominated  to 
the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  place  of  Veysey,  a  decided  Romanist. 
To  this  he  was  presented  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  unblemished  character.   Immediately  after 
Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  Coverdale  was  deprived  and 
imprisoned.     He  was  confined  with  the  other  leading  re- 
formers, and  signed  with  them  the  confession  of  faith.   During 
his  imprisonment  he  wrote  "  An  Exortation  to  the  Cross," 
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which  is  noticed  by  Stiype.  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
suffer  martyrdom,  but  he  had  become  related  by  marriage  to 
the  chaplam  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  interfered  in  his 
behalf.  His  release  being  procured  with  some  difficulty,  not 
till  twelve  months  after  the  first  application,  and  on  condition 
of  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  Coverdale  went  to  Denmark. 

Abridged  from  Tercentary  Tracts. 


YESTERDAY. 


Tell  me,  thou,  whose  smUe  is  light ; 

Lovers  of  the  garden,  say. 
Where  are  now  toe  visions  bright 

Of  unforgotten  yesterday  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  who  court  the  Muse, 

Ye  who  love  the  sportive  lay — 
Where  are  now  the  vernal  dews 

Of  glowing  spring,  and  yesterday  ? 

Are  those  angel  spirits  gone, 

Who  flung  their  beauty  over  May  ? 

And  those  golden  beams  which  shone 
Athwart  the  smiles  of  yesterday? 

Can  it  be,  that  skies  of  blue, 

Beauteous  clouds  that  joy  convey, 
To  gild  creation's  riches  new, 

Have  fled  with  lovely  yesterday  ? 

Let  the  bowl  be  brknm*d  with  wine ; 

Wine  that  wills  dear  woman's  stay — 
Tyrtaeus !  wake  the  strain  divine — 

Be  dead  to  thought — ^life's  yesterday  ! 

Goddess!  let  thy  pleasure  prove 

The  heaven  of  my  purple  way  : 
Still  for  ever  let  me  love 

The  eyes  of  Beauty's  yesterday  f  Ed. 
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RELIGION. 


Though  the  duties  of  religion,  strictly  speaking,  are  equally 
binding  on  both  sexes,  yet  certain  differences  in  dieir  natur^ 
oharacter  and  education  render  some  vices  in  your  sex  parti- 
cularly odious.  The  natural  hardness  of  our  hearts,  and 
strength  of  our  passions,  inflamed  by  the  uncontrolled  licence 
we  are  too  often  indulged  with  in  our  youth,  are  apt  to  render 
our  manners  more  dissolute,  and  make  us  less  susceptible  of 
the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart  Your  superior  delicacy,  your 
modesty,  and  the  usual  severity  of  your  education,  preserve 
you,  in  a  great  measure,  from  any  temptation  to  those  vices  to 
which  we  are  most  subjected*  The  natural  sofbiess  and  sen- 
sibility of  your  dispositions  particularly  fit  you  for  the  practice 
of  those  duties  where  the  heart  is  cniefly  concerned.  And 
this,  along  with  the  natural  warmth  of  your  imagination,  ren- 
ders you  particularly  susceptible  of  the  feelings  of  devotion. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  your  situation  that  pecu- 
liarly reouire  the  supports  of  religion  to  enable  you  to  act  in 
them  wltn  spirit  and  propriety.  Your  whole  life  is  often  a  life 
of  suffering.  You  cannot  plunge  into  business,  or  dissipate 
yourselves  in  pleasure  and  not,  as  men  too  often  do,  when  un- 
der the  pressure  of  misfortunes.  You  must  bear  your  sorrows  in 
silence,  unknown  and  unpitied.  You  must  often  put  on  a  face 
of  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  when  your  hearts  are  torn  with 
anguish,  or  sinking  in  despair.  Then  your  only  resource  Is  in 
the  consolations  of  religion.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  these  that 
you  bear  domestic  misfortunes  better  than  we  do. 

But  you  are  sometimes  in  very  different  circumstances,  that 
equally  require  the  restraints  of  religion.  The  natural  viva- 
city, and  perhaps  the  natural  vanity  of  vour  sex,  is  very  apt  to 
lead  you  into  a  dissipated  state  of  life,  that  deceives  you,  under 
the  appearance  of  innocent  pleasure ;  but  which  in  reality 
wastes  your  spirits,  impairs  your  health,  weakens  all  the  supe- 
rior faculties  of  your  minds,  and  often  sullies  your  reputations. 
Religion,  by  checking  this  dissipation,  and  rage  for  pleasure, 
enames  you  to  draw  more  happiness,  even  from  those  very 
sources  of  amusement;  which,  wnen  too  frequently  applied  to, 
are  often  productive  of  satiety  and  disgust. 

Religion  is  rather  a  matter  of  sentiment  than  reasoning. 
The  important  and  interesting  articles  of  &ith  are  sufficient 
plain.  Fix  your  attention  on  these,  and  do  not  meddle  with 
controversy.    If  you  get  into  that,  you  plunge  into  a  chaos 
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from  wbich  you  will  nerer  be  able  to  extricate  vounelyes.  It 
spoils  the  temper,  and,  J  Biupect,  has  no  good  effect  on  the 
heart. 

Avoid  all  books,  and  all  conversation,  that  tend  to  shake 
your  faith  on  those  great  points  of  reli^on,  which  should  serve 
to  regulate  your  conduct,  and  on  which  your  hopes  of  future 
and  eternal  happiness  depend. 

Never  indulge  yourselves  in  ridicule  on  religious  sulriects ; 
nor  give  countenance  to  it  in  others,  by  seeming  diverted  with 
what  they  say.  This,  to  people  of  good  breeding,  will  be  a 
sufficient  check. 

I  wish  you  to  go  no  farther  than  the  scriptures  for  your  re- 
ligious opinions.  Embrace  those  you  find  clearly  revealed. 
Never  perplex  yourselves  about  such  as  you  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  treat  them  with  silent  and  becoming  reverence. — 
I  would  advise  you  to  read  only  such  religious  books  as  are 
addressed  to  the  heart,  such  as  inspire  pious  and  devout  affec- 
tions, such  as  are  proper  to  direct  you  in  your  conduct,  and  not 
such  as  tend  to  entangle  you  in  die  endless  maze  of  opinions 
and  systems. 

Be  punctual  in  the  stated  performance  of  your  private  devo- 
tions morning  and  evening.  If  you  have  any  sensibility  or 
imagination,  this  will  establish  such  an  intercourse  between 
you  and  the  Supreme  Being,  as  will  be  of  infinite  consequence 
to  you  in  life.  It  will  communicate  an  habitual  cheernilness 
to  your  tempers,  give  a  firmness  and  steadiness  to  your  virtue, 
and  enable  you  to  go  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life 
with  propriety  and  dignity. 

I  wish  you  to  be  regular  in  your  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, and  m  receiving  the  communion.  Allow  nothing  to  in- 
terrupt your  public  or  private  devotions,  except  the  perform- 
ance of  some  active  duty  in  life,  to  which  they  should  always 
give  place. — In  your  behaviour  at  public  worship,  observe  au 
exemplary  attention  and  gravity. 

That  extreme  strictness  which  I  recommend  to  you  in  these 
duties,  will  be  considered  by  many  of  your  acquaintance  as  a 
superstitious  attachment  to  fonns ;  but  in  the  advices  I  give 
you  on  this  and  other  subjects,  I  have  an  eye  to  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  age.  There  is  a  levity  and  dissipat  on  in  the 
present  manners,  a  coldness  and  listlessness  in  whatever  relates 
to  religion,  which  cannot  fail  to  infect  you,  unless  you  pur- 
posely cultivate  in  your  minds  a  contrary  bias,  and  make  the 
devotional  taste  habitual. 

Avoid  all  grimace  and  ostentation  in  your  religious  duties. 
They  arc  the  usual  cloaks  of  hypocrisy :  at  least,  they  show 
a  weak  and  vain  mind. 
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Do  not  make  religion  a  subject  of  common  conversation  m 
mixed  companies.  When  it  is  introduced,  rather  seem  to  de- 
cline it.  At  the  same  time,  never  suffer  any  person  to  insult 
you  by  any  foolish  ribaldry  on  your  religious  opinions,  but 
show  the  same  resentment  you  would  naturally  do  in  being 
offered  any  other  personal  insult.  But  the  surest  way  to  avoid 
this,  is  by  a  modest  reser^'e  on  the  subject,  and  by  using  no 
freedom  with  others  about  their  religious  sentiments. 

Cultivate  an  enlarged  charity  for  all  mankind,  however  they 
may  differ  from  you  in  their  religious  opinions.  That  differ- 
ence  may  probably  arise  from  causes  in  which  you  had  no 
share,  and  ft-om  which  you  can  derive  no  merit. 

Show  your  regard  to  religion,  by  a  distinguishing  respect  te 
all  its  ministers,  of  whatever  persuasion,  who  do  not  by  their 
lives  dishonour  their  profession:  but  never  allow  them  the 
direction  of  your  consciences,  lest  they  taint  you  with  the  nar- 
row spirit  of  their  party. 

Tlie  best  effect  of  your  religion  will  be  a  diffusive  bumanity 
to  all  in  distress. — Set  apart  a  certain  proportion  of  your  in- 
come as  sacred  to  charitable  purposes.  But  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  practice  of  every  other  duty,  carefully  avoid  ostentation. 
Vanity  is  always  defeating  her  own  purposes.  Fame  is  one  of 
the  natural  rewards  of  virture.  Do  not  pursue  her,  and  she 
will  follow  you. 

Do  not  confine  your  charity  to  giving  money.  You  may  have 
many  opportunities  of  showing  a  tender  and  compassionate 
spirit  wnere  your  money  is  not  wanted. — There  is  a  false  and 
uunatural  refinement  in  sensibility,  which  makes  some  people 
shun  the  sight  of  every  object  in  distress.  Never  indulge  this, 
especially  where  your  friends  or  acquaintances  are  concerned. 
Let  the  days  of  their  misfortunes,  when  the  world  forgets 
or  avoids  them,  be  the  season  for  you  to  exercise  your  huma- 
nity and  friendship.  The  sight  of  human  misery  softens  the 
heart,  and  makes  it  better ;  it  checks  the  pride  of  health  and 
prosperity,  and  the  distress  it  occasions  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  consciousness  of  doing  your  duty,  and  hy  the  secret  en- 
dearment wliich  nature  has  annexed  to  all  our  sjrmpathetic 
sorrows. 

Women  are  greatly  deceived,  when  they  think  they  recom- 
mend themselves  to  our  sex  by  their  indifference  about  reli- 
gion. Even  those  men  who  are  themselves  unbelievers,  dislike 
infidelity  in  you.  Every  man  who  knows  human  nature,  con- 
nects a  religious  taste  in  your  sex  with  softness  and  sensibili^ 
of  heart ;  at  least,  we  always  consider  the  want  of  it  as  a  proof 
of  that  hard  and  masculine  spirit  which  of  all  your  faults  we 
dislike  the  most.      Besides,  men  consider  your  religion  as  one 
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of  their  principal  securities  for  that  female  virtue  in  which  they 
are  most  interested.  If  a  gentleman  pretends  an  attachment 
to  any  of  you,  and  endeavours  to  shake  your  religious  princi- 
ples, he  assured  he  is  either  a  fool,  or  has  designs  on  you  which 
he  dares  not  openly  avow. 

You  will  probably  wonder  at  my  having  educated  you  in  a 
church  different  from  my  own.  The  reason  was  plainly  this : 
I  looked  on  the  differences  between  our  churches  to  be  of  no 
real  importance,  and  that  a  preference  of  one  to  the  other  was 
a  mere  matter  of  taste.  Your  mother  was  educated  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  had  an  attachment  to  it,  and  I  had  a 
prejudice  in  &vour  of  every  thing  she  liked.  It  never  was 
her  desire  that  you  should  be  baptised  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  be  educated  in  that  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  the  delicacy  of  her  regard  to  the  smallest  circum- 
stance that  could  affect  me  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  made  her 
anxiously  insist  it  might  be  otherwise.  But  I  could  not  yield 
to  her  in  that  kind  of  generosity. — When  I  lost  her,  I  became 
stil)  more  determined  to  educate  you  in  that  Church,  as  I  feel 
a  secret  pleasure  in  doing  every  thing  that  appears  to  n)^  to 
express  my  affection  and  veneration  for  her  memory. — I  draw 
but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  picture  of  what  your  mother 
was,  while  I  endeavour  to  point  out  what^ou  should  be,* 

ji  Father* 8  Legacy  to  his  Daughter, 
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Thk  day-god  sitting  on  his  western  throne. 
With  all  his  *'  goi^eous  canopy  of  clouds"— 
The  gentle  moon,  that  meekly  disenshrouds 
Her  beauty  when  the  solar  glare  is  gone— 
The  myriad  eyes  of  night— the  pleasant  tone 
Of  truant  rills,  when  o'er  the  pebble  ground 
Their  silver  voices  tremble— the  calm  sound 
Of  rustling  leaves  in  noontide  forests  lose— 
The  cheerftil  song  of  birds — the  hum  of  bees— 
The  zephyr's  dance,  that  like  the  footing  fine 
Of  moonUght  rays,  scarce  prints  the  glassy  seas. 
Are  all  enchantments !  But,  oh  1  what  are  thtse. 
When  music,  poetry*  and  love  combine 
In  Woman's  voice  and  lineaments  divine  ? 


*  The  reader  will  remember,  that  such  observations  as  respect 
equally  both  the  sexes,  are  all  along  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 
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MRS.  TIGHE'S  GRAVE. 


I  stood  beside  thy  lowly  grave ; — 
Spring  odours  oreath'd  around. 

And  music  in  the  river-wavei 
Pass'd  with  a  lulling  sound. 

All  happy  things  that  love  the  sun 

In  the  bright  air  glanc*d  by. 
And  a  glad  murmur  seem'd  to  run 

Thro*  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy-bough 

That  fring'd  the  ruins  near ; 
Young  voices  were  abroad — ^but  thou 

Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee, 

Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 
The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea, 
The  light  of  song  was  shrined. 

Moumfid,  that  thou  wert  slumbering  low, 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 
Of  this  world's  vemsd  dawn. 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom 
Thou  wouldst  have  lov'd  so  well, 

To  thee  the  simshine  round  thy  tomb 
Was  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing. 

In  their  bright  reckless  play. 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  spring — 
And  thou  wert  pass'd  away  1 

But  then,  e*en  then,  a  nobler  thought 

O'er  my  vain  sadness  came  ; 
Th'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 

Within  my  thrilling  frame. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said, 
Thou  must  have  look'd  ere  now. 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed' 
Odours  and  hues  below. 
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The  shadows  of  the  tomh  are  here^ 

Yet  beautiful  is  earth  I 
What  see  st  thou,  then,  where  no  dim  fear, 

No  haunting  dream,  hath  birth. 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 

Thou  gav*st — but  where  thou  art, 
The  sway  is  not  with  changeful  hours, — 

There  love  and  death  must  part. 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud,  but  deep ! 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among. 

How  often  didst  thou  weep ! 

Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 

Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  ? — 
Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found, 

And  joy  the  poet's  eye. 

Record*  of  Wometu 
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It  would  be  well  if  all  our  parochial  churches  would  imitate 
ihe  example  set  in  a  portion  of  those  in  this  city,  with  re- 
spect to  the  performance  of  what  ought  to  be  the  most  inspirit- 
ing and  delightful  part  of  public  worship,  uniting  in  the  vocal 
praises  of  God.  The  invitation  of  the  clerk — "  Let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glorv  of  God  '* — is  in  the  generality  a  merely 
empty  form  of  woras.  The  congregation  indeed  stand  up,  but, 
as  to  joining  in  the  melody,  that  is  no  part  of  their  business, 
and  the  clerk  is  left  to  quaver  unsupported  through  a  solo  of 
five  or  six  stanzas,  until  that  which  should  awaken  the  most 
sublime  feelings  unfortunately  too  often  produces  a  ludicrous 
Effect.  What  is  it  that  gives  to  the  dissenting  congregations 
its  fulness  of  flow  and  its  soul-entrancing  effect? — ^the  united 
harmony  of  the  congregation.  But  in  some  of  those  churches 
to  which  we  allude,  if  an  accompanying  note  of  praise  from  any 
pew  should  accidentally  mingle  itself  with  the  clerk's  feeble 
tenor,  the  congregation  will  turn  round  and  fix  a  look  upon 
the  poor  vocalist,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  wonder  who  that  per- 
son IS,  who  is  so  vulgar  as  to  sing."  We  are  glad  that  in  some 
of  our  churches  a  better  spirit  prevails  5  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  it  is  not  general. —  York  CouranL 
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THE  VIRGIN  MARY*S  BANK. 


The  evening  star  rose  beauteous  above  the  fading  day, 
As  to  the  lone  and  solemn  beach  the  Virgin  came  to  pray; 
And  hill  and  wave  shone  brightly  in  the  moonlight's  mellow  fall. 
But  the  bank  of  green  where  Mary  knelt  was  the  brightest  of 
them  all. 

Slow  moving  o'er  the  waters  a  gallant  bark  appeared, 

And  her  joyous  crew  look'd  from  the  deck  as  to  the  land  she 

near'd ; 
To  the  calm  and  shelter*d  haven  she  floated  like  a  swan. 
And  her  wings  of  snow,  o'er  the  waves  below,  in  pride  and 

beauty  shone. 

The  master  saw  **  our  Lady"  as  he  stood  upon  the  prow, 
And  mark'd  the  whiteness  of  her  robe  and  tlie  radiance  of  her 

brow; 
Her  arms  were  folded  gracefully  upon  her  stainless  breast. 
And  her  eyes  look'd  up  amongst  the  stars  to  Him  her  soul 

lov'd  best. 

Jle  show'd  her  to  his  sailors,  and  he  hail'd  her  with  a  cheer, 
And  on  the  kneeling  Virgin  they  gaz'd  with  laugh  and  jeer, 
And  madly  swore  a  form  so  fair  they  never  saw  before ; 
And  they  curs*d  the  faint  lagging  breeze  that  kept  them  from 
the  shore. 

The  ocean  from  its  bosom  shook  off  the  moonlight  sheen, 
And  up  its  wrathful  billows  rose  to  vindicate  their  queen  ; 
And  a  cloud  came  o'er  the  heavens,  and  a  darkness  .o'er  the 

land, 
And  the  scoffing  crew  beheld  no  more  the  lady  on  the  strand. 

Out  burst  the  growling  thunder,  and  the  lightning  leap 'd  about, 
And  rushing  with  its  watery  war  the  tempest  gave  a  shout ; 
And  that  vessel  from  a  mountain  wave  came  down   with 

thund*ring  shock, 
And  her  timbers  flew,  like  scattered  spray,  on  Inchidony'srock. 

Then  loud  from  all  that  guilty  crew  one  shriek  rose  wild  and 
high, 

But  the  angry  surge  swept  over  them  and  hush'd  their  gur- 
gling cry ; 

And,  with  a  hoarse  exulting  tone,  the  tempest  passed  away, 

And  down,  still  chafing  from  their  strife,  the  indignant  waters 
lay. 
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When  the  calm  and  purple  morning  shone  out  on  high  Dun- 
more, 
Full  many  a  mangled  corpse  was  seen  on  Inchidony's  shore  ! 
And  to  this  day  the  fisherman  shows  where  these  scoffers  sank, 
And  still  he  calls  that  hillock  green,  the  Virgin  Mary's  Bank. 

Dublin  and  London  Magazine, 
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Touching  place  and  precedency,  it  is  first  to  be  noted,  that 
persons  of  every  de^gree  of  honour  or  dimity  take  place  accord- 
ing to  the  seniority  of  their  creation,  tmd  not  of  years,  unless 
descended  of  the  blood  royal,  in  which  case  they  have  place  of 
all  others  of  the  same  Aesree, 

The  younger  sons  of  the  preceding  rank  take  place  from  the 
eldest  son  of  the  next  mediate,  viz.  the  younger  sons  of  dukes 
from  the  eldest  sons  of  earls ;  the  younger  sons  of  earls  from 
the  eldest  sons  of  barons. 

Women  before  marriage  have  precedency  by  their  father ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  them  and  the  male  chil- 
dren, that  the  same  precedency  is  due  to  all  the  daughters 
that  is  due  to  the  eldest :  but  it  is  not  so  among  the  sons. 

By  marriage,  a  woman  participates  of  her  husband's  digni- 
ties ;  but  none  of  the  wife's  dignities  can  come  by  marriage  to 
her  husband,  but  are  to  descend  to  her  next  heir. 

If  a  woman  have  precedency  by  creation,  descent,  or  birth, 
she  retains  the  same,  though  she  marries  an  inferior.  But  it 
is  observable,  that  if  a  woman  nobly  born  marry  any  noble^ 
man,  as  a  baron,  she  shall  take  place  according  to  the  degree 
of  her  husband,  though  she  be  a  duke's  daughter. 

A  woman  privileged  by  marriage  with  one  of  noble  degree 
shall  retain  the  privilege  due  to  her  by  her  husband,  though  he 
should  be  degraded  by  forfeiture,  &c.,  for  crimes  are  per- 
sonal. 

The  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  any  degree  takes  place  of  the 
daughters  of  the  same  degree,  (who  always  have  place  imme- 
diately after  the  wives  of  such  eldest  sons) ;  and  both  of  them 
take  place  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  preceding  degree.  Thus, 
the  lady  of  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  takes  place  of  *an  earl's 
daughter,  and  both  of  them  precede  the  wife  of  the  younger 
son  of  a  marquis ;  also  the  wife  of  any  degree  precedes  the 
wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  degree.  Thus,  the  wife 
of  a  marquis  precedes  the  wife  of  the  eldest  sen  of  a  duke. 
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This  holds  not  only  in  comparing  degrees,  hut  also  families 
of  the  same  degree  among  themselves :  for  instance,  the 
daughter  of  a  senior  earl  yields  place  to  the  wife  of  a  junior 
earl's  eldest  son :  though,  if  such  daughter  he  an  heiress,  she 
will  then  be  allowed  place  before  the  wives  of  the  elder  sons 
of  all  younger  earls. — Segar,  p.  240. 

OF  THE  QUEEN. 

The  queen  is  so  called  from  the  Saxon  word  cuninginej  as 
the  king  from  koning  ;  and  the  queen  sovereign,  to  whom  the 
crown  descends,  is  equal  in  power  to  the  king. 

The  queen  consort,  which  is  the  second  degree,  hath  very 
high  prerogatives  and  privileges  during  the  life  of  the  king, 
she  being  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  by  our 
laws,  it  is  high  treasoti  to  conspire  her  death,  or  violate  her 
chastity. 

This  queen  (who  is  allowed  regal  robes  and  a  crown  in  the 
same  form  as  a  sovereign  queen  weareth)  may  be  crowned 
with  royal  solemnity,  and  is  permitted  to  sit  in  state  by  the 
king,  although  she  be  the  daughter  of  a  subject. 

She  has  likewise  her  courtiers  in  every  office,  distinct  as 
the  king  hath,  together  with  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  to  at- 
tend her  at  home,  and  her  life-guard  of  horse  for  state  and 
security  when  she  goes  abroad. 

She  hath  also  her  attorney,  solicitor,  and  counsel,  who  are 
always  placed  within  the  bar,  with  those  of  the  king,  in  all 
courts  of  judicature  for  the  management  of  her  affairs  in  law ; 
and  the  same  honour  and  respect  which  is  due  to  the  king  is 
due  to  her. 

The  queen  dowager,  or  queen  mother,  takes  place  next  to 
the  queen  consort,  and  loseth  not  her  dignity,  although  she 
should  marry  a  private  gentleman. 
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I  was  the  first  Englishman  whom  some  of  these  ladies  had  ever 
seen.  And  Don  Manuel  Luna  who  accompanied  me  to  visit 
them,  answered  in  the  affimative  to  their  questions  as  to  my 
being  a  Jew,  gratuitously  informing  them  also,  that  I  had,  as 
is  believed  to  be  the  case  with  Jews  by  many  of  the  country 
people,  a  tail!  which  the  reverend  sisters  appeared  so  impli- 
citly to  credit ;  one  of  them  very  shroudly  inquired  whether 
the  tails  of  heretics  fell  off  on  their  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith? — Lifons  Tour  in  Mexico, 
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THE  BLIND  FLOWER-GIRL'S  SONG. 

Buy  my  flowers — Oh,  buy,  I  pray, 

The  bUnd  girl  comes  from  afar, 
If  the  earth  be  as  far  as  I  hear  them  say, 

These  flowers  her  children  are ! 
Do  they  her  beauty  keep  ? 

They  are  fresh  from  her  lap,  I  know ; 
For  I  caught  them  fast  asleep 

In  her  arms  an  hour  ago. 
With  the  air  which  is  her  breath— 
Her  soft  and  delicate  breath — 

Over  them  murmuring  low ! 

On  her  lips  her  sweet  kiss  lingers  yet. 
And  their  cheeks  with  tender  tears  are  wet. 
For  she  weeps — that  gentle  mother  weeps — 
(As  mom  and  night  her  watch  she  keeps, 
With  a  yearning  heart  and  a  passionate  care) 
To  see  the  young  things  grow  so  fair ! 

She  weeps — for  love  she  weeps, 

And  the  dews  are  the  tears  she  weeps, 
From  the  well  of  a  mother's  love  ! 
Ye  have  a  world  of  light, 

Where  love  in  the  lov'd  rejoices ; 
But  the  blind  girl's  home  is  the  house  of  night, 

And  its  beings  are  empty  voices. 

As  one  in  the  realm  below, 
I  stand  by  the  streams  of  woe ; 
I  hear  the  vain  shadows  glide, 
I  feel  their  soft  breath  at  my  side ; 

And  I  thirst  the  lov'd  forms  to  see, 
And  I  stretch  my  fond  arms  around, 
And  I  catch  but  a  shapeless  sound. 
For  the  living  are  ghosts  to  me. 
Come  buy — come  buy ! 

Hatk!  how  the  sweet  things  sigh, 

(For  they  have  a  voice  like  ours), 

"  The  breath  of  the  blind  girl  closes 

The  leaves  of  the  saddening  roses — 

We  are  tender,  we  sons  of  light, 

We  shrink  from  this  child  of  night, 

From  the  grasp  of  the  blind  girl  free  us  ? 

We  yearn  for  the  eyes  that  see  us — 

We  are  for  night  too  gay. 

In  your  eyes  we  behold  the  day — 
Oh,  buy— Oh,  buy  the  flowers !"  •     ' 
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HANDWRITINGS. 


Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  an  upright  hand,  like  the  vulgar 
Italian.  She  was,  indeed,  a  most  elegant  caligrapher,  whom 
Roger  Ascham  had  taught  all  the  elegances  of  the  pen. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  times  wrote  elegantly,  though 
usually  in  uneven  lines ;  when  in  haste  and  distress  of  mind, 
in  several  letters  during  her  imprisonment,  very  badly. 

Queen  Anne  wrote  a  fair  round  hand :  that  is,  the  writing 
she  had  been  taught  by  her  master,  probably  without  any 
alteration  of  manner  naturally  suggested  by  herself,  the  copy- 
ing hand  of  an  ordinary  person. 

The  late  nationally  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  wrote  a 
hand,  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon character ;  but  on  a  more  minute  inspection,  it  will  be 
found  the  handwriting  of  a  gentlewoman  of  quality. 

The  Queen's  corresponding  character  is  a  neat  and  finished 
one,  exceedingly  effeminate. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Victoria  also  writes  a 
fine  intelligent  character. 

Horace  mentions  that  Cleopatra  used  to  drink  more  of  the 
Mariotic  wine  than  well  beseemed  a  lady  and  a  queen.  In 
fact,  the  word  he  uses  means  little  less  than  that  her  eminence 
was  intoxicated  till  Caesar  sobered  her: — Mentemque  lym- 
phatam  mariotico,  redegit  in  veros  timores  Caesar." 


SONG. 

Sne  died  in  beauty  t— like  a  roae 

Blown  from  its  parent  stem: 
She  died  in  beauty  1— like  a  peart 

Dropp'd  from  some  diadem. 
She  died  in  beauty !— like  a  lay 

Along  a  moonlit  lake ; 
She  died  in  beauty !— like  the  song 

Of  bird  amid  the  brake 
She  died  in  beauty  I—like  the  snow 

On  flowers  dissolved  away ; 
She  died  in  beauty  ?— like  a  star 

Lost  on  the  brow  of  day. 
She  lives  in  glory !— like  Night's  gems 

Set  round  the  silver  moon ; 
She  lives  in  glory !— like  the  sun 

Amid  the  blue  of  June ! 

SiUer^s  Eldrid  of  Erin, 
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THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES, 


Born,  January  7th,  1796; 
Married,  May  2nd,  1816  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Sax-Coburg ; 
Died,  Nov.  6th,  1817. 


A  more  correct  estimate  and  epitome  of  the  character  of 
this  lamented  and  most  amiable  Princess,  cannot  be  furnished 
than  in  the  following  beautiful  Ode,  written  on  the  anniversary 
of  her  death  by  Mrs.  Cornwell  Baron  Wilson. 

ODE. 

Time  urges  on  his  course  I 

Tis  but  a  transient  day, 

Since  Death  with  overwhelming  force 

Tore  England's  Hope  away  1 

But  yet  in  depth  of  woe. 

It  seems  an  age  of  gloom ; 

A  night  that  can  no  morning  know 

Its  darkness  to  illume ! 

The  Warrior  claims  his  wreath, — 

The  Poet's  bays  are  twined ; — 

Shall  Beauty,  when  it  sleeps  in  death. 

To  silence  be  consigned ! — 

No ! — on  this  morn's  return, 

Each  British  Bard  should  throng, 

To  offer  up  at  Charlotte's  urn 

A  sad  funereal  song ; 

And  though  on  earth  no  more 

She  makes  her  bless'd  abode, 

Still  let  us  trace  her  journey  o*er. 

And  follow  where  she  trod ! 

In  HER  each  virtue  shone 

That  life  has  e'er  displayed, 

All  that  adds  lustre  to  tne  throne, 

Or  dignifies  the  shade, 

With  nobleness  of  birth. 

And  greatness  were  combined, 

That  which  alone  can  give  them  worth, 

Nobility  of  mind ! 

Shunning  the  haunts  of  pride, 
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Life's  simplest  scenes  she  trod, 

And  tum'd  from  folly  s  paths  aside, 

To  purity  and  God ! 

On  nereach  eye  was  fixed, 

And  England  joyed  to  see 

How  polished  manners  may  be  mixed 

With  calm  simplicity ! 

The  Artist's  gen'rous  friend, 

To  taste  and  science  dear, 

Her  goodness  ne'er  disdained  to  lend 

To  all  a  favouring  ear  I 

And  NATIVE  TALENT  gTCW, 

And  rose  beneath  her  smile. 

Whose  genial  warmth  extended,  too, 

To  Albion's  sister  isle  t — 

As  summer  buds  expand, 

Wanned  by  the  sun  to  flowers, 

So  genius,  'neath  her  fostering  hand, 

Put  forth  its  brightest  powers! — 

The  pencil  and  the  lyre 

In  her  a  patron  knew, 

She  loved  the  poet's  lyric  fire. 

The  scenes  the  painter  drew ! — 

And  music*s  hallowed  tone 

Was  welcome  to  her  heart. 

Each  gifted  science  was  her  own, 

And  every  sister  art. 

Can  Britons  then  forget 

The  lesson  she  has  given  ? 

The  bright  example  she  has  set, 

Speaks  as  a  voice  from  heaven ; 

And  when  our  breathless  dust 

In  silent  earth  is  laid, 

When  many  a  hero's  laureVd  bust, 

Holders  beneath  the  shade ; 

When  princely  halls  and  towers 

Are  sunk  in  dark  decay. 

When  Claremont's  groves  and  Esher  s  bowers 

Time's  scythe  has  swept  away ; 

When  statesman,  bard,  and  sage, 

Fade  from  the  leaf  of  fame. 

Still  His'try  to  time's  latest  age 

Shall  cherish  Charlotte's  name!     '^^ 

And  prove,  though  'mid  the  dust 

Empires  and  states  may  fall, 

"  The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just'* 

Will  still  survive  them  all  I 
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ADELAIDE,  QUEEN  CONSORT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Bom  13th  of  August,  1792. 


DUCHESS   OF   KENT, 
Born  17th  August,  1786, 

Is  descendedTroxn  John  Frederick,  Electorof  Saxony,  sum amed 
the  Magnanimous.  This  prince  left  two  sons,  John  Frederick, 
founder  of  the  old  line  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  John  William,  in 
whom  commenced  the  line  of  Weimar.  Without  following 
the  several  links  of  the  chain  of  illustrious  ancestry,  it  will 
suffice  to  ohserve  that,  from  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  sprang  the  Princess  Augusta,  consort  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  (the  son  of  George  the  Second),  and  grand- 
mother of  our  present  monarch.  Both  the  father  and  grand- 
father of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  were  reigning  princes  of  that 
branch  of  the  Saxon  line  called  Saxe  Coburg  Saalfield.  Her 
mother  was  Augusta  Caroline  Sophia,  daughter  of  Henry, 
twenty-fourth  Count  of  Reuss  Ehersdorf,  who  gave  birth  to 
nine  children,  of  whom  the  duchess  was  the  fourth  of  five 
daughters,  and  her  brother  Prince  Leopold,  the  third  of  four 
sons. 

The  union  between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  took 
place  at  Coburg,  in  May,  1818,  and  was  again  performed  at 
Kew,  in  the  July  following. 


TO  MISS  LUCY  FORTESCUE,  WITH  A  NEW  WATCH. 

With  rae  while  present,  may  thy  lovely  eyes 

Be  never  tum'd  upon  this  golden  toy  I 
Tbinlc  every  pleasing  hour  too  swiftly  flies, 

And  measure  time  by  joy  succeeding  joy. 

But,  when  the  cares  that  interrupt  our  bliss. 

To. me  not  always  will  thy  sight  allow; 
Then  oft',  with  kind  impatience,  Jook  on  this; 

Then,  every  minute  count,  as  I  do  now. 

Bt  Loao  Lyttlmtos, 
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ALEXANDRINA  VICTORIA, 

Born  May  24,  1819. 

The  map  of  this  young  Princess's  life  is  as  yet  without  inci- 
dent ;  and  the  Historian  has  nothing  to  record,  save  budding 
virtues,  which  promise  to 

"  Bloom  Into  a  beauteous  flower." 


The  following  spirited  Poem,  by  an  authoress  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  largely,  (Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson,)  which  gained 
the  prise  at  the  meeting  of  Cambrian  Bards,  in  1834,  will  con- 
vey to  the  mind  of  the  reader  all  that  England  looks  for,  in 
"  The  rose  and  expectation  of  the  fair  state." 


"THE  PRINCESS  VICTORIA." 

INTRODUCTION. 

AwEN !  spirit  of  ancient  song ! 

Hov'ring  the  sacred  groves  among, 

Whose  mystic  voice  in  whispers  spoke 

To  the  Druid  Bard  'neath  his  hallowed  oak, 

Or  sigh'd  thro'  the  leaves  of  the  dark  pine  wood, 

Or  the  mountains'  hoary  solitude  ! 

Or  was  heard  in  the  rush  of  the  torrent  stream, 

Or  felt  in  the  calm  of  the  vision 'd  dream 

By  the  wrapt  Seer,  with  half-closed  eye. 

As  he  pierced  thro'  the  depths  of  Futurity ; 

When  the  mantle  of  song  and  of  sight  was  cast 

On  Cambria's  Bard*  as  thy  chariot  pass'd. 

And  fell  on  his  soul  like  light  from  Heav'n, 

Or  dew  to  the  thirst-parch'd  flow 'ret  giv'n ; 

The  heritage  long,  in  the  mountain-land, 

Froin  sire  to  son,  'mid  the  Druid  Band ! 

Spirit !  that  glow'd  on  Cadwallo's  tongue, 

And  touch 'd  with  thy  magic  the  themes  he  sung. 

Spirit !  that  brooded  o'er  Modred's  lyre. 

And  hallow'd  its  strings  with  undying  fire  ! 

*  Taliessin. 
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Making  Plinliinmon's  cloud-topp'd  head 
Bow  down,  as  a  warrior  that  hends  o'er  the  dead ; 
Spirit !  that  hreath*d  in  Llewelyn's  ear 
likose  numbers,  the  gifted  alone  may  hear, 
And  to  Hoel's  harp  gave  the  soothing  power 
That  once  was  the  Shepherd  Minstrel's  dower, 
Prom  whose  tones  the  gloom  of  madness  fled, 
And  peace  o*er  the  monarch's  soul  was  shed ; 
From  thy  misty  throne  of  clouds  descend. 
And  o'er  the  wild  harp,  that  invokes  thee,  bend ! 
And  if  for  a  moment  the  Theme  inspire 
One  spark  of  thy  Taliessin's  fire, 
The'  raint  as  the  tint  the  rainbow  leaves 
On  Snowdon's crest; — or  the  ray  that  cleaves. 
When  the  golden  hour  of  sun  set's  gone 
To  the  cloud  that  it  look'd  its  last  upon. 
Then  Cambria's  harp,  and  her  minstrel  strain, 
Has  not  been  awak'd  from  its  slumber  in  vain. 
It  comes  I — it  comes !  'mid  the  trembling  strings ; 
In  low,  soft  murmurs,  the  Awen  springs ; 
And  Music's  voice  from  the  breathing  chords. 
Thus  utterance  gives  to  the  Poet's  words ! 

ODE. 

La4v!  I  will  not  of  thy  goodness  tell, 

Tne  Lily  Virtue  courts  the  secret  shade ;         ^ 
Nor  shall  thy  Beauty  wake  the  tuneful  shell. 

Since  Beauty,  like  its  emblem  Rose,  will  fade  ! 
No,  Royal  Lady !  calm  the  modest  fears. 

That  make  thee  lovelier  to  each  British  heart. 
And  doubly  to  each  grateful  breast  endears 

Her*  whose  fond  cares  have  made  thee — what  thou  art! 
Her  !  whose  maternal  worth  reflects  in  Thee 

The  mirror  where  thou  view'st  what  Royalty  should  he  / 
And  as  of  yore,  the  Druid  'neath  his  oak 

Saw  the  dim  vision  of  the  future  gleam. 
When  from  the  mystic  shrine  arose  the  smoke 

Of  offered  sacrifice ; — with  Pancy's  beam 
My  vision  pierces  all  that  years  conceal. 

And  augurs  from  this  hour  a  nation's  future  weal ! — 
Yes !  thro*  the  mists  of  time,  the  Poet's  eye 

Beholds  again  a  British  Queen  appear ; 
The  Dove  of  Peace  hovers  her  sceptre  nigh, 

Proclaiming  all  to  hope — and  nought  to  fear ; 

*  Duchess  of  Kent. 
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Helm*d  Libertt,  with  all  ber  charter'd  rights 

On  England's  bulwarks,  planted  firm  and  fast, 
And  halcyon  days,  when  hand  wi&  heigrt  unites, 

Have  in  that  vision  of  the  future  pass'd ! — 
It  sees  Victoria,  in  those  shadow'd  years. 

Dispense  each  bliss  that  virtue  can  bestow, 
Based  on  each  subject's  heart,  her  throne  appears 
Before  whose  foot  all  tyranny  lies  low ! 
And  when  with  pen  of  light 
History  the  name  shall  write 
Of  fam'd  Victoria  in  fair  England's  page. 
If  now,  the  Poet's  view 
Have  read  those  annals  true, 
Some  record  like  to  this  shall  greet  a  distant  age. 

Now  from  the  Prophet's  mental  eye, 

Fadeth  the  light  of  futurity, 

And  the  visions  that  warm'd  the  minstrePs  heart 

Like  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  depart  ; 

And  the  fire  that  hath  kindled  the  Poet's  dream 

Melts  like  the  snow  in  the  mountain  stream ; 

Hush'd  is  the  Lyre — the  echoes  of  its  song 

Die  on  the  distant  breeze  in  murmurs  soft  along ! 


GALLANTRY  of  ANDREW  MARVELL's  FATHER. 


This  gentleman,  who  was  very  old,  resided  in  Yorkshire,  and 
had  been  visited  by  a  young  lady,  who,  in  spite  of  a  very 
stormy  evening,  persisted  in  returning  across  the  Humber,  on 
account  of  the  alarm  her  family  would  experience  by  her 
absence.  The  old  gentleman,  high-minded  and  chivalrous, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  dissuade  her  from  subjecting  her- 
self to  perils,  which  he  understood  better  than  she  did,  very 
gallantly  resolved  to  bear  her  company.  He,  accordingly, 
walked  with  her  down  to  the  shore,  and  handed  her  into  the 
boat ;  he  then  got  in  himself,  and  threw  his  stick  to  a  friend, 
with  a  request,  in  a  lively  tone  of  voice,  that  he  would  preserve 
it  for  a  keep-sake.  He  then  desired  the  boatman  to  push  off 
from  the  shore,  and  cried  out,  merrily,  "  ho,  ho,  for  heaven !" 
The  seaman  obeyed — they  proceeded  on  their  short  voyage — 
the  waves  soon  broke  over  them — ^the  boat  became  unmanage- 
able— aud  they  were  all  three,  unhappily,  drowned ! 
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WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  women  here  are  generally  more  handsome  than  in  other 
places,  sufficiently  endowed  with  natural  beauties,  without  the 
addition  of  adulterate  sophistications.  In  an  absolute  woman, 
say  the  Italians,  are  required  the  parts  of  a  Dutch  woman, 
from  the  girdle  downwards;  of  a  French  woman,  from 
the  girdle  to  the  shoulders:  over  which  must  be  placed 
an  English  face.  As  their  beauties,  so  also  their  prerogatives, 
are  greater  than  any  nation ;  neither  so  servilely  submissive  as 
the  f'rench,  nor  so  jealously  guarded  as  the  Italian ;  but  keep- 
ing so  true  a  decorum,  that  as  English  is  termed  the  pureatory 
of  servants,  and  the  hell  of  horses,  so  is  it  acknowledged  the  pa- 
radise of  women.  And  it  is  a  common  by-word  amongst  the 
Italians,  that  if  there  were  a  bridge  built  across  the  narrow 
seas,  all  the  women  in  Europe  would  run  into  England.  For 
here  they  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  streets,  the  upper  place  at 
the  table,  the  tliirds  of  their  husbands*  estates,  and  their  equal 
share  of  all  lands;  privileges  with  which  other  women  are  not 
acquainted.  In  high  esteem,  in  former  times,  amongst  foreign 
nations,  for  the  modesty  and  gravity  of  their  conversation  ;  but 
of  late  so  much  addicted  to  the  light  garb  of  the  French  that 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  antient  honour  and  reputation 
amongst  knowing  and  more  sober  men  of  foreign  countries 
who  before  admired  them. — Peter  Heylin's  Co8tnoffraphie,l662. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  WOUCN 

CONTRASTED. 

It  happened,  one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  that  a  dispute 
arose,  whether  ,the  laws  of  France  or  of  England  were  most 
favourable  to  the  female  sex. 

An  English  gentleman  observed,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  English  women  were  in  a  much  better  situa- 
tion than  the  French,  for  they  lived  in  comparative  ease,  the 
laws  being  so  much  in  their  favour,  that  the  charge  of  their 
maintenance  was  thrown  upon  the  men,  who  were  condemned 
to  all  the  laborious  employments ;  whilst  a  married  woman 
seemed  to  be  exonerated  from  business  and  trouble,  as  her 
husband  was  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  her  support. 
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A  Frmch  gendeman,  Mons.  F.,  who  had  lived  some  years  in 
England,  said,  though  that  circumstance  was  very  specious, 
yet  it  was  of  no  zeal  advantage  to  the  sex,  for  it  placed  women 
in  a  state  of  such  extreme  dependance,  as  tended  to  destroy  all 
energy  and  exertion,  and  to  occasion  such  a  degree  of  indolence 
<— nay,  imbecility  of  body  and  mind,  that  it  reduced  the  value  of 
their  labour  almost  to  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  price  of 
the  laboiu:  of  the  other  sex,  whilst  in  France  the  difference  was 
trifling ;  so  that,  if  wives  were  benefitted  by  the  English  laws, 
yet  considering  the  number  of 'unmarried  girls  and  widows, 
the  sex  upon  the  whole  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  in 
France. — A  French  lady,  who  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  our  language,  in  which  the  dialogue  was  carried  on,  caught 
the  observation,  that  a  man  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  wife ; 
and  now  joining  in  the  conversation,  remarked,  in  French, 
that  it  must  be  very  agreeable  to  English  ladies  to  have  hus- 
bands who  were  at  all  the  expense  of  housekeeping,  whilst 
they  might  spend  their  own  money  as  they  pleased.  Mons.  F. 
undertook  to  explain  to  Madame  H.  that  an  English  wife  was 
incapable  of  possessing  any  property  at  all ;  that  whatever 
devolved  to  her  became  immediately  at  the  disposal  of  her 
husband ;  and  that  she  could  not  spend  a  single  farthing  with- 
out his  authority.  Madame  H.  thought  she  did  not  rightly 
comprehend  the  business,  and  therefore  stated  a  case — '<  Sup- 

Sose/*  said  she,  "  that  after  I  am  married,  some  friend  should 
ie,  and  bequeath  me  a  thousand  guineas,  without  once  men- 
tioning my  nusband*s  name ;  I  might  then  receive  them  myself, 
and  dispose  of  them  as  I  chose!"  "Your  are  quite  mistaken  f 
replied  Mons.  F.  "  your  husband  would  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  sum  total;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  spend  it  on  a  mis- 
tress, lose  it  at  a  gaming-table,  or  leave  it  by  will  from  you  and 
your  children."  "  Mon  Dieu !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  what 
wicked  laws  t  why  do  you  talk  of  English  liberty  and  equality 
when  one  half  of  the  community  is  left  so  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  other?  and  for  my  part  I  do  not  see  that  a  wife  is  under 
any  great  obligation  for  her  maintenance,  if  she  is  deprived  of 
her  own  property,  and  even  of  the  fruits  of  her  own  industry." 
"Why,"  resumed  Mons.  F.  "I  have  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  bragging  of  that  indulgence  was  like  drawing  one*s  teeth, 
and  then  miudng  it  a  favour  to  feed  one  with  pap." 

One  of  our  countrymen  urged,  in  reply,  that  the  English 
enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  domestic  happiness  than  any  other 
people  upon  earth ;  and  that  so  tenacious  were  both  sexes  of 
their  present  condition  relative  to  each  other,  that  any  change 
would  be  scouted  by  the  men  as  invading  their  prerogatives, 
and  reprobated  by  the  women  as  intrenching  on  their  privi- 
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leges ;  that  the  property  of  both  being  confiolidated,  and  the 
entire  management  confided  to  the  husband,  was  a  contrivance 
which  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  hmnan  wit,  for  the  entire 
satisfaction  and  happiness  of  both  parties ;  and  he  appealed  to 
his  countrywomen  then  present,  which  was  rather  a  hazardous 
experiment,  for  they  were  all  married  women ;  however,  they 
kept  a  profound  silence,  except  an  old  lady,  who  merely  said, 
**  That  there  was  no  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  power  of 
custom  over  common  sense  and  common  j^eling. — She  had 
heard  that  in  China,  when  a  young  lady  arrived  at  years  of  dis* 
cretion,  she  was  utterly  inconsolable  if  she  found  that  her 
nurse  had  neglected,  in  her  infancy,  to  take  bones  enough  out 
of  her  feet  to  completely  cripple  her ;  and  would  never  forgive 
the  injur}'  of  being  left  in  so  inelegant  and  unfeminine  a  con* 
dition  as  to  be  able  to  walk/' 

Monsieur  F.  resumed  the  debate,  by  saying,  "  that  the  ex- 
pedient so  extoUed  by  his  opponent  appeared  to  him  to  be 
more  calculated  to  produce  a  separation  (^interests  than  a  real 
union  of  them :  for  the  husband  having  the  absolute  direction 
of  the  joint  stock,  might  be  tempted  to  the  constant  exercise  of 
his  power,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  consult  his  wife, 
who  would,  in  consequence,  dwindle  to  a  mere  cipher;  and 
finding  herself  thus  held  in  no  account,  she  would  naturally 
abstract  her  thoughts  from  his  concerns,  and  turn  her  attention 
to  her  own  individual  interest;  considering  her  husband 
merely  as  her  banker,  to  whom  all  the  wealth  of  the  -family 
was  entrusted,  and  that  her  business  would  be  to  obtain  the 
disposal  of  as  much  as  she  could,  by  any  means,  get  into  her 
hands.  This  would  create  a  mercenary  disposition,  and  turn 
all  generous  love  and  confidence  into  a  fawning,  spaniel-like 
semblance  of  affection,  that  submits  to  any  thing  to  gain  its 
object." 

Our  champion  rebutted  this  charge,  by  assuring  his  anta- 
gonist— "That  English  husbands  sdways  reposed  unlimited 
confidence  respecting  pecuniary  afiairs  in  their  wives;  and 
that  they,  in  return,  manifested  an  equal  interest  in  the  com- 
mon welfare.* 

Monsieur  F.  then  gave  up  that  point ;  but  he  contended 
that,  on  public  grounds,  it  was  a  great  national  evil  to  have 
property  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  one  sex,  as  it  left 
the  other  a  burden  on  the  community,  and  vitiated  the  cha- 
racter of  both,  inclining  one  to  insolence  and  tyranny,  and  the 
other  to  indolence,  dissimulation,  and  despondency.  When 
he  was  in  England,  he  had  often  looked  with  pity  on  the  fe- 
males of  the  lower  orders  of  the  gentrv,  as  there  appeared 
to  him  no  way  for  them  to  support  themselves  except  by 
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prostitution;  wbilst  the  meaner  classes  must  depend  on 
the  parish  for  subsistence.  '*  But,  after  all/'  continued  he, 
**  different  customs  suit  different  people.  The  French  take 
their  wives  for  companions,  the  English  choose  them  for  play- 
things ;  the  French  consider  them  as  helpmates,  the  English 
consider  them  as  appendages."  "  Well,  sir,"  cried  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  listened  with  great  irritation  to  the  discourse, 
"  well,  sir,  and  the  real  truth  of  the  case  is,  they  are  appen- 
dages ;  they  were  originally  designed  for  such  by  nature.  They 
were  given  to  u»  to  soften  our  manners,  to  humanize  our 
hearts,  to  nurse  us  in  sickness,  to  amuse  us  in  health.  They 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  identity  of  their  own :  all  their 
duty  consists  in  their  obedience,  and  all  their  happiness  in  con- 
tributing to  ours.  And  nature,  sir,  has  fitted  them  for  their 
situation,  for  they  take  pleasure  in  heing  thwarted  and  con- 
trolled, and  are  never  so  miserable  as  when  they  have  their 
own  way."  "  What  you  have  said,  sir,  is  quite  unanswerable," 
returned  Mons.  F. ;  and  the  conversation  ended. 

MRS.  CARET. 
SOCRATES  AND  XANTIPPE. 

Strange  and  unaccountable  is  it  that  these  two  names,  each 
in  itself  a  proverb,  each  an  antithesis  to  the  other,  should, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  have  come  down 
to  the  present  time  under  auspices  as  different  as  were  the  cha- 
racters of  the  individuals  whom  they  once  served  to  designate ! 
How  comes  it  that  Socrates  should  still  be  held  forth  as  an 
example  to  men,  of  virtue — to  husbands,  of  forbearance — while 
his  unfortunate  lady  serves  but  as  a  current  bye-word  for  every 
thing  violent  in  women,  usurping  and  domineering  in  wives? 
May  not  a  suspicion  be  entertained,  that  too  easy  a  credence 
has  been  ^ven  alike  to  the  virtues  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
failings  of  his  consort  ?  To  remove  the  prejudice  which  time 
has  strengthened  in  favour  of  the  one,  and  in  disparagement 
of  the  other,  appears  a  hopeless  attempt.  But  some  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  from  contemplating  the  life  of  this  ex- 
traordinary couple,  from  whose  history  we  learn,  that  rash  and 
impolitic  marriages  were  not  unknown  before  the  Christian  era. 
As  an  abstract  matrimonial  speculation,  and  from  its  antiquity 
we  may  consider  it  such,  this  question  of  respective  merit  and 
demerit  between  Socrates  and  Xantippe  may  prove  of  consi- 
derable importance. 

History  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  philosopher's  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  was  an  ugly  little  man,  with  a  Cal- 
muck  nose,  twinkling  gray  eyes,  and  a  had  expression  of 
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countenance.  Of  his  own  deformities  be  was  aware,  and,  in 
his  professional  capacity  of  philosopher,  affected  to  derive  con- 
siderable amusement  from  his  want  of  external  beauty. 

Nothing,  we  believe,  is  recorded  of  Xantippe  on  this  score ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  painter,  even  one  whose 
name  delights  in  the  affix  of  R.  A.,  were  desired  to  sketch  a 
fancy  portrait  of  her,  he  would  invest  her  with  about  as  many 
charms  as  would  barely  suffice  to  redeem  a  Gorgon  from  her 
loathsomeness ;  nor  is  it  highly  improbable  that  the  critics  who 
frequent  the  picture  galleries  would  declare  his  performance  to 
bCy  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  a  faithful  ana  accurate  like- 
ness of  the  illustrious  prototype.  And  yet  how  widely  would 
both  he  and  they  wander  from  the  truth  I  Before  her  mar- 
riage, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Xantippe*s  face  and  person 
were  eminently  lovely:  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, we  may  even  conclude  that  she  was,  if  not  the  belle,  at 
least  one  of  the  leading  belles  of  Athens;  for  her  husband 
yielded  to  no  man  in  ugUness,  and  when  do  we  see  men  of  his 
physiognomical  stamp  marry  any  but  the  prettiest  women  ? 
Her  temper  was  warm  and  generous,  her  disposition  lively, 
and  her  manners  gay  and  playful.  In  raillery  she  was  an 
adept,  a  thorough  mistress  of  repartee,  and  brilliantly  success- 
ful m  her  sallies  of  polished  irony  and  delicate  sarcasm.  Such 
was  the  woman  whom  her  unkind  destiny  united  to  an  ugly 
philosopher  of  a  rectified  temper. 

Socrates  despised  the  world's  opinion  and  derided  its  fashion  ; 
Xantippe,  true  to  the  genius  of  her  sex,  was  fully  impressed 
with  tne  importance  of  both.  Therefore,  the  husband  dressed 
and  behaved  like  a  sloven,  while  the  wife  exerted  all  her  ener- 
gies, and  plied  all  her  arts,  to  subject  him  to  the  wholesome 
and  beautifying  dominion  of  the  graces.  Reasoning  from  the 
present  to  the  past,  and  taking  for  granted  the  immutability  cf 
&male  characteristics,  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying,  this  was 
the  mode  of  conduct  which  the  well-meaning  Xantippe  adopted. 
How  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  philosopher  received  his  wife's 
coaxings  and  admonitions?  After  listening  to  her  observa- 
tionS)  he  would  argue  with  her  upon  the  ^ound  of  her  com- 
plaints in  that  cross-examination  style  of  his,  which  the  Socra- 
tic  Boswells  record  as  having  been  pecidiarly  grateful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  ct-devant  statuary,  and  which  was  certainly  enough 
to  drive  any  but  a  marble  lady  into  strong  hysterics.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  was  not  so  ambiguously  courteous  as  this,  but 
merely  laughed  at  her  importunity,  and  went  about  the  town 
as  untidy  a  figure  as  ever.  Is  it  to  be  thought,  that  a  woman 
of  refined  taste  and  high  spirit,  such  as  was  Xantippe,  could 
tamely  submit  to  this  contemptuous  and  philosophic  treatment  ? 
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We  ere  infonned  that  Socrates  did  not  receive  a  single 
penny  with  his  bride.  The  graces  of  her  mind  and  body  formed 
the  sum  iotal  of  her  marriage-portion.  How  much  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  history  of  her  single  state  by  this  little  cir- 
cumstance !  Her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  added  to  her 
wit  and  vivacity,  must,  without  doubt,  have  captivated  many 
admirers.  Among  them  there  was  probably  a  favoured  one, 
with  whom  she  exchanged  vows  of  endless  love  and  fidelity. 
But  Athenian  lovers  then  were  no  better  than  their  modem 
representatives  in  all  civilized  countries.  Xantippe's  swain  we 
may  imagine  to  have  been  a  mercenary  dog,  whom  Plutus  sedu- 
ced from  his  allegiance  to  Cupid  under  the  disguise  of  an  heiress. 
In  a  moment  of  pique  and  disappointment,  the  hasty  young 
lady,  our  heroine,  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  most  im- 
portant question  which  could  possibly  have  been  put  to  her 
by  an  ugly  little  philosopher,  with  a  Calmuck  nose  and 
twinkling  gray  eyes.  ^ 

It  mav  be  objected  that  all  this  is  a  mere  h3rpothesis,  but  it 
is  one  which  derives  all  but  certainty  from  its  evident  proba- 
bility. Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  the  match  originated,  on 
the  lady's  side,  in  a  laudable  desire  of  obtaining  an  establish- 
ment of  her  own,  on  the  gentleman's  in  an  involuntary  sub- 
mission to  charms  against  whose  influence  philosophy  was 
unable  to  defend  him.  If  such  were  the  case,  sad  indeed  was 
our  heroine's  lot.  The  philosopher  was  troubled  with  a  moral 
weakness  which  as  a  single  man  he  might  have  humoured 
ad  libitum,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  one  but  himself. 
He  despised  money.  Having,  however,  once  married,  he  was 
not  likely  to  conciliate  his  wife's  aflections  by  the  advocacy  of 
short  commons,  nor  to  preserve  them  through  the  medium  of 
a  meagre  and  ill-appointed  household.  Xantippe  was  a 
shrewd  woman,  and  saw  very  clearly  that,  with  all  his  philo- 
sophy, her  husband  was  a  great  fool.  He  had  talents,  she 
knew,  capable  of  providing  the  golden  source  and  means  of 
respectability.  Why,  then,  not  exert  them  for  this  wise  and 
legitimate  purpose  ?  Of  what  use  was  his  Dsemon,  unless  it 
would  pay  his  butcher*s  and  his  baker's  bills  ?  Most  eloquently 
and  most  forcibly  would  she  remonstrate  with  him,  upon  the 
folly  of  his  wasting  his  instructive  breath  without  receiving  a 
quid  pro  quo,  and  of  giving  gratis  lectures  to  all  the  young 
boobies  of  Athens.  But  Socrates  was  a  perfect  philosopher, 
and  cared  little  how  domestic  matters  prospered,  provided  he 
were  left  at  liberty  to  lounge  with  his  idle  companions  through 
the  groves  of  Academus,  or  to  rigmarole  upon  abstract  ques- 
tions in  the  Lyceum. 

Unhappy  Xantippe!    How  often  did  she  curse  the  day 
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when  her  hoshand  resigned  the  employment  of  a  itataary, 
and  commenced  the  profession  of  a  philosopher.  In  the 
bitternew  of  her  matronly  dii»atisfaetion.  can  we  be  sunnrued 
that  she  should  at  times  assail  her  husband  in  terms  of  keen 
invective,  not  untrequently  of  undisguised  abuse?  And  when 
her  partner,  the  man  of  a  rectified  temper,  listened  to  her 
patiently,  and  answered  her  with  nothing  but  the  irritating 
smile  of  resignation,  was  it  an  unpardonable  offence  if  she 
seized  the  first  domestic  utensil  which  came  to  hand,  and  did 
her  best  to  break  the  little  philosopher's  head  with  it?  Not  a 
word  is  said,  not  a  suspicion  murmured  against  the  purity  of 
Xantippe*s  virtue,  and  yet  has  her  memory  been  outraged  by 
more  abuse  than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  most  incorrect 
lady  among  her  contemporaries.  And  all  this  has  happened 
merely  because  she  had  the  bad  fortune  to  marry  a  philosopher 
who  would  not  allow  even  her  the  luxury  of  contradiction.  With 
any  other  man  less  wise  than  to  neglect  worldly  comforts, 
and  despise  the  adventitious  charms  of  wealth,  more  human 
too  than  to  preserve  a  constant  mastery  over  his  temper,  she 
might,  and  would  probably,  have  enjoyed  a  tolerable  share  of 
happiness.  At  any  rate  she  would,  as  far  as  we  can  conjee* 
ture,  have  escaped  the  unmerited  notoriety  to  which  the  has 
been  condemned  by  prejudiced  biographers  and  an  undiscem- 
ing  posterity. — Old  Monthly  Magazine. 

QUAKERESSES*  VANITY. 

With  all  its  sweets,  the  "  Literary  Souvenir**  for  the  new 
year  contains  more  than  one  interesting  article.  Mr.  Ala- 
ric  Watts*s  "  Cenversazione"  has  already  been  pretty  gene- 
rally canvassed ;  but  while  he  cuts  up  the  critics,  Mrs.  Watts 
criticises  the  Quakeresses,  and,  having  once  belonged  to  the 
fraternity  herself,  she  fancies  she  has  a  good  right  to  discuss 
their  toilette,  which  she  does  as  follows  : — 

"  Even  the  Quakeresses,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  *  refrain  from  outward  adorning,'  and  are 
restricted  by  their  elders  to  garments  composed  of  scarcely 
more  than  two  colours,  contrive  from  these  simple  elements-  to 
extract  as  much  food  for  vanity  as  a  painter  from  his  seven 
primitive  colours,  or  a  musician  from  nis  octave  of  notes.  It  is 
true,  the  original  materials  are  limited ;  but,  oh  for  the  varie- 
ties that  their  ingenuity  will  contrive  to  exact  from  these 
simple  elements!  First,  there  is  white,  pure  unadulterated 
white  ;  then  there  is  *  dead'  white,  then  there  is  *  blue'  white, 
then  there  is  *  pearl'  white,  then  there  is  *  French'  white,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  other  whites.  Next  follow  the  grays : 
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iinfr^bira  urtnMple  gtay,  then  'Uue'  gray,  then  'ash'  gmf, 
tbea  'flUT«r'  gmy,  then  'niven'  gray,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
»  daoen  c»tJier  grays.  Then  oome  tiie  fawn,  the  '  light'  fawn, 
tiie  *  dark'  fieiwD,  the  'red'  fawn,  the    <  brown*  fawn,   the 

*  have*8  hack,*  and  the  'brown  paper*  colonr;  then  fbllow 
(with  thdr  endless  subdivisions)  the  families  of  the  *  Esterha- 
sdesy'  the  *  doves,'  the  *  slates,'  the  'puces,*  the  '  mulberries, 'the 

*  broiuses,'  and  the  *  London  smokes,' — ^varieties  innumerable, 
and  with  distinctions  only  visible  to  the  practised  eye  of  a 
Lady  Friend.     Aa  for  their  muslin  handkerchiefs,  let  no  un* 
foFtOBaite  wight,  whilst  in  the  act  of  paying  a  bill  for  Brussels^ 
Iftce,  envy  those  who  have  no  such  bills  to  pay ;  let  him  rest 
assured  that  his  burden  is  home  in  some  shape  or  other  by  his 
graver  brethren ;  he  may  know  that  a  muslin  handkerchief 
may  he  bought  for  eighteen-pence ;  but  he  does  not,  perhaps, 
know  that  it  may  be  bought  for  eighteen  shillings  also,  and 
that  the  *  Sisters'  have  a  j^cuWw penchant  for  the  latteiypriced 
article.     It  is  true  that  a  double  instead  of  a  single  border 
forms  the  principal,  I  should  say  the  only  difference,  between 
the  India  and  British  manufacture — ^no  matter;  the   India 
is  the  most  difficult  to  be  procured,  therefore  the  most  to 
be  desired,  and  consequently  the  thing  to  be  worn  !    And  then 
their  chaussure — ^in  this  point    they  resemble  our  French 
neighbours  more  than  any  other  people.     It  is  certain  that 
they  confine  themselves  to  shoes  of  two  colours,  brown  and 
black ;  but  then  their  varieties !  frcmi  the  wafer-soled  drawing- 
room  to  the  clog'soled  walking^shoe !  verily  their  name  should 
be  legion,  for  they  indeed  are  many.   And  then  their  gloves — 
who  ever  saw  a  Quakeress  with  a  soiled  glove !     On  the  con- 
trary,  who  has  not  remarked  the  delicate  colour  and  superior 
fitting  of  their  digital  coverings  ?    And  well  may  it  be  so ; 
for  though  ready-made  gloves  may  do  well  enough  for  an  un- 
distinguishing  court-beauty,  her  refinement  must  stoop  to  that 
of  a  Quaker  belle,  who  wears  no  gloves  but  such  as  are  made 
for  her  own  individual  fingers.     And  then  their  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs— [  verily  believe  that  the  present  fashion  of  the  mou- 
choir  brod6  proceeded  from  them.    It  is  true  that  they  do  not 
require  the  corners  to  be  so  elaborately  embroidered ;  but  for 
years  have  they  been  distinguished  for  the  open-work  border  on 
a  cobweb-like  cambric  :  nor  are  they  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
a  possession  of  a  moderate  share  of  those  superior  articles.  No, 
indeed :  if  they  are  to  be  restricted  to  necessaries  in  dress,  they 
fully  indemnify  themselves  by  having  those  necessaries  of  the 
finest  possible  quality,  and  in  the  largest  possible  quantity.    So 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  observed  of 
a  great  statesman,  that  he  was '  curious  in  his  linen  as  a  Quaker :' 
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and  this  implied  axiom  of  the  seventeenth  oeBtmy  irfonyin 
force  at  the  present  day.  One  observation  mere,  and  I  haife 
done.  In  the  management  of  that  most  unmanageable  part  of 
a  lady's  attire  ycleped  a  shawl,  we  will  matim  any  prettjr 
'  Friend'  against  any  fair  one  of  the  Enropean  continent 
(always  excepting  a  lady  from  Spain.)  Oh,  the  smoothing  of 
plaits  that  I  nave  witnessed  to  modify  any  unseemly  excres- 
cence at  the  back  of  the  neck  I  Oh,  the  patience  required 
to  overcome  the  stubbornness  of  rebellious  sleeves,  which 
threatened  to  obscure  the  delicate  slope  of  a  pair  of  drooping 
shoulders  J  Oh,  the  care  that  has  been  required  to  prevent 
the  beautiful  sinuosity  of  a  falling-in  back  from  being  too 
much  veiled,  or  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  far-famed  Grecian 
bend  in  the  sweep  of  its  remorseless  folds!" 

THE  JEWESSES. 

The  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem  speak  in  a  decided  and  firm  tone, 
unlike  the  hesitating  and  timid  voice  of  the  Arab  and  Turkish 
females :  and  claim  the  European  privilege  of  differing  from 
their  husbands,  and  maintaining  their  own  opinions.  They 
are  fair  and  good-looking:  red  and  auburn  hair  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  eitner  of  the  sexes.  I  never  saw  any 
of  them  with  veils ;  and  was  informed  that  it  is  the  general 
practice  of  the  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem  to  go  with  their  faces 
uncovered :  they  are  the  only  females  who  do  so.  Generally 
speaking,  I  think  they  are  disposed  to  be  rather  of  a  plethoric 
habit ;  and  the  admirers  of  size  and  softness  in  the  fair  sex, 
will  find  as  regularly  well-built  fatties,  with  double  mouldings 
in  the  neck  and  chin,  among  the  fair  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
as  among  the  fairer  daughters  of  England.  They  seem  parti- 
cularly liable  to  eruptive  diseases ;  and  the  want  of  children  is 
as  great  a  heart-break  to  them  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Sarah. 

In  passing  up  to  the  synagogue,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  toe  mean  and  wretched  appearance  of  the  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  streets,  as  well  as  with  the  poverty  of  their  inha- 
bitants. Some  of  the  old  men  and  old  women  had  more 
withered  and  hungry  aspects  than  any  of  our  race  I  ever  saw, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cavemed  dames  at  Gornou,  in  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  who  might  have  sat  in  a  stony  field  as  a  picture 
of  famine  the  year  after  the  flood.  The  sight  of  a  poor  Jew  in 
Jerusalem  has  in  it  something  peculiarly  affecting.  The  heart 
of  this  wonderful  people,  in  whatever  clime  they  roam ,  still 
turns  to  it  as  the  city  of  their  promised  rest.  They  take  plea- 
sure in  their  ruins,  and  would  lick  the  very  dust  for  her  sake. 
Jerusalem  is  the  centre  around  which  the  exiled  sons  of  Judah 
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bufld,  in  airy  drean»)  the  mansions  of  thehr  fntiire  ^:eatne8B. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  live,  the  heart's  desire 
of  a  Jew,  when  gathered  to  his  fathers,  is  to  be  buried  in  Je- 
rusalem. Thither  they  return  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  firom 
Egypt  and  Batbary,  and  other  countries  among  which  they 
have  been  scattered ;  and  when,  after  all  their  longings,  and 
all  their  struggles  up  the  steeps  of  life,  we  see  them  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked  in  the  streets  of  their  once  happy  Zion,  he 
must  have  a  cold  heart  that  can  remain  untouched  by  their 
sufierings,  without  uttering  a  prayer  that  the  light  of  a  recon- 
ciled countenance  would  shine  on  the  darkness  of  Judah,  and 
the  day-star  of  Bethlehem  arise  in  their  hearts. 

FRENCH  WOMEN. 

Maniere  sjudesprit  are  the  two  objects  which  all  French  women 
aim  at  acquiring.  The  first,  according  to  their  notions,  con 
sist  in  an  air  degagi^  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  freedom  from 
timidity  in  their  demeanour  and  movements,  and  an  aplomb 
in  all  situations  and  under  every  circumstance  in  which  they 
may  happen  to  be  placed.  They  must  be  enabled  to  enact 
the  role  of  each  cnaracter  they  wish  to  personify;  for  a 
French  woman  is  always  acting — ^her  life  is  a  comedy  or  tia- 
gedy,  as  events  occur !  but,  whichever  it  may  be,  it  finds  her 
prepared  for  her  part.  It  is  not  that  they  cannot,  and  do  not, 
feel  as  others  do ;  but  it  is  that,  from  infancy,  they  are  taught 
to  refer  their  actions  and  conversation  to  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  both  on  others:  life  past  is  always  present  to 
their  minds ;  and  to  be  cited  as  bearing  affliction  gratefully, 
and  prosperity  with  hon-touy  is  as  essential  in  their  eyes  as 
to  be  appropriately  dressed  for  either  role,  and  much  more 
important  than  the  real  causes  or  effects  of  them.  A  French- 
woman is  not  content  with  being  a  good  wife  and  a  mother 
— and  there  are  hundreds  in  every  class  who  are  both, — ^but 
she  must  dramatize  the  part  to  produce  a  scenic  effect.  The 
more  homely  virtue,  and  the  happiness  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce, is  not  sufficient, — she  must  be  applauded, — hence,  she 
is  always  an  actress.  Her  saloon  is  the  theatre  where  she 
plays  her  principal  part,  and  that  it  may  be  brilliantly  per- 
formed, esprit  is  absolutely  necessary.  All  her  study  is  to 
acquire  and  display  this  French  essential ;  for  this  she  dips 
into  metaphysics,  skims  the  froth  of  political  economy,  runs 
over  every  new  production,  and,  what  is  more  difficult,  occa- 
sionally listens  to  the  memhres  de  la  Chambre  des  Paris  et  des 
Deputisf  and  the  aavans  who  frequent  her  soirees.  She  re- 
pays herself  for  this  last-mentioned  sacrifice  by  giving  her 
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Opinions  with  equal  self-confidence  on  the  most  knotinr  points 
of  politics,  or  abstruse  science,  as  on  the  last  new  mode ;  and 
has  at  command  a  certain  jargon  and  tone  of  persifflage, 
half-laughing,  half-sexious,  which  passes  current  for  wit,  and 
gains  for  her  the  flattering  distinction  of  heing  quoted  as 
having  beaucaup  tTesprit,  Bvery  Frenchwoman  is  tnanierie, 
even  when  a  child  in  the  nursery,  and  when  arrived  at  ma- 
turity it  has  become  so  natural  to  her  that  it  cannot  be  left  off. 
All  who  possess  not  this  distinction  are  considered  ffouche  and 
tnal  elve :  it  was,  therefere,  no  wonder  that  Cecile,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Duchess  of  Montcalm,  was  treated  as  a  young 
person  totally  unformed. 

We  once  heard  a  French  lady  give  the  preference  to  an 
artificial  rose  made  by  Natier,  (the  fashionable  artificial  flower 
maker  at  Paris)  to  a  natural  one  of  great  beauty,  plucked  in  a 
parterre.  She  asserted  that  there  was  no  comparison;  the 
rose  of  Natier  was  much  more  elegant,  the  petals  more  deli- 
cate, and  la  couieur  plus  tendre ;  '*  enfin^'  she  added,  ''  it  is 
more  like  my  beau  ideal  of  a  rose  than  the  one  from  the 
garden/'  This  French  lady's  estimation  of  the  artificial  rose 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  opinion  of  all  her  sex  in 
France,  as  to  natural  and  acquired  grace,  beauty,  and  manner; 
and  the  well-bred  Englishwoman,  who  will  not  try  faiife 
respritf  et  briUer  dam  les  salons,  will  be  sure  to  be  counted  as 
slupid,  awkward,  and  ermuyeuse.-^From  the  Two  Friends,  bif 
Lady  Blessinffton. 

THE    LADIES    OF    BUENOS-AY  RES. 

I  could  plainly  perceive  that  the  ladies  were  entitled  to  the 
palm  in  preference  to  those  either  of  Lima,  Mendoza,  or  Chili. 
Independent  of  being  much  handsomer,  they  are  decidedly 
better  educated,  more  accomplished,  amiable,  and  moral. 
The  contrast  between  those  of  Lima  and  Buenos^Ayres  is 
very  great :  the  former  are  indolent,  vain,  and  extravagant  to 
an  amazing  decree ;  while  the  latter  are  industrious,  amiable, 
and  economical;  which  virtues,  independent  of  their  personal 
attractions  and  accomplishments,  did  not  appear  to  be  lost 
on  my  own  countrymen,  for  the  marriages  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  natives  of  Buenos- A3rres  appear  to  be  very  great. 
From  one  family  that  I  was  living  with,  there  were  no  less 
than  four  daughters  married  to  English  merchants;  those,  and 
several  others  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  appear  to  live 
very  happily  together. 

The  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  approximates  much  more  to 
the  European  than  either  Chili  or  Lima,  not  being  near  so 
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relaxing  or  debilitating,  which  may  account  for  the  roses  to  be 
found  in  the  cheelu  of  the  BuenoiF'Ayres  ladies,  which  are 
all  faded  in  those  of  the  other  climates.  The  average  tempera- 
ture in  summer  (December,  January,  and  February,)  is 
about  eighty-four  degrees;  eighty-five  degrees  was  the 
average  during  my  stay  from  the  5th  till  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary. Even  this  temperature  is  rendered  pleasant  by  the  re- 
freshing breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  Pampas.  Now  and 
then,  when  a  few  days  of  oppressive  heat  hang  about  the 
place,  it  will  be  swept  away  by  a  violent  pampero  or  pampas 
wind,  which  drives  along  the  plain  from  the  south-west,  with 
amazing  fuiy,  sweeping  clouds  of  sand  and  dust  before  it,  ac- 
companied with  heavy  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  During 
my  stay,  two  of  these  winds  occurred.  Tney  were  first  an- 
nounced by  black  gathering  clouds,  accompanied  by  slight 
whirlwinds,  blowing  the  dust  about  in  all  directions,  which 
was  the  signal  for  all  windows  and  shops  to  be  closed ;  pre- 
sently after,  it  came  rolling  into  the  town  with  great  fury, 
darkening  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and,  sweeping  out  to  sea,  the 
sand  is  sometimes  blown  on  board  of  ships  lying  in  the  outer 
roads,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the.  shore. 
This  violence  continues  about  two  hours ;  it  then  generally 
passes  off,  and  terminates  in  a  fresh  gale  from  the  south-west, 
leaving  the  air  particularly  cool  and  refreshing. 

Journal  of  a  Voy<ige  to  Peru, 

THE   AMERICAN   LADIES. 

I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  with  respect 
to  the  personal  attractions  of  the  ladies  of  the  United  States, 
having  now  seen  four  of  the  principal  towns-  of  the  Union,  I 
roust  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  do  not  think  they  have  by 
any  means  degenerated  by  being  transplanted  from  the 
British  to  the  American  soil ;  and,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
possessing  as  much  real  worth  as  personal  beauty,  which  I  am 
most  willing  to  concede  to  them,  they  need  ask  from  nature 
no  other  boon  in  order  to  render  them  both  pleasing  and 
estimable.  The  ladies  of  Philadelphia  appeared  to  me,  as  far 
as  my  limited  opportunities  of  observing  them  extended,  to 
possess  as  many  claims  to  this  distinction  as  any  that  I  have 
seen  elsewhere  :  but  they  struck  me  as  being  too  recluse  in  their 
habits,  too  covetous  of  their  charms,  by  secluding  themselves 
at  home,  as  if  they  had  all  taken  the  "  veil,"  and  converted 
their  homes  into  so  many  nunneries. 
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THE    ITALIAN   WOMEN,    THE   ENGLISH   WOMEN,    THE    PitENCH 

WOMEN. 

In  Italy  love  is  fierce,  passionate,  impregnated  with  the 
sun ;  in  England  as  in  Germany,  love  is  sentimental,  ideal* 
It  is  not  the  oiFspring  of  the  heart  but  of  the  imagination.  A 
poet  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  is  irresistible — ^a  lord  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  is  the  same.  The  lord  indeed  is  a 
kind  of  poet — a  hallowed  and  mystic  being  to  a  people 
who  are  always  dreaming  of  lords,  and  scheming  to  be 
ladies.  The  world  of  fancy  to  British  dames  and  damsels  is 
the  world  of  fashion ;  Almack  s  and  Devonshire  House  are  the 
"  fata-morgana''  of  the  proudest  and  the  highest — but  every 
village  has  "  its  set,*'  round  which  is  drawn  a  magic  drcle;  and 
dear  and  seductive  are  the  secret  and  undefinable,  and  fre* 
quently  unattainable,  charms  of  those  within  the  circle  to  thoee 
without  it.  You  never  heard  in  England  of  a  clergyman's 
daughter  seduced  by  a  baker*s  son — of  a  baker's  daughter 
seduced  by  a  chimney-sweeper's  boy.  The  gay  attorney 
seduces  the  baker  s  daughter ;  the  clerg3nnan*s  only  child  runs 
away  with  the  Honourable  Augustus  — — — ,  who  is  heir  or 
younger  brother  to  the  heir,  of  the  great  house  where  the  races 
are  given  to  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  Italian  woman 
takes  a  lover,  she  indulges  a  desperate  passion;  when  the 
English  woman  takes  a  lover,  it  is  frequently  to  gratify  a 
resuess  longing  afler  rank;  when  a  French  woman  takes  a 
lover,  it  is  most  commonly  to  get  an  agreeable  and  interesting 
companion.  As  Italy  is  the  land  of  turbulent  emotion — as 
England  is  the  land  of  aristocratic  pretension — so  France  is 
*  par  excellence*  the  land  of  conversation;  and  an  assiduous^ 
courtship  is  very  frequently  a  series  of  bon-mots.  It  is  very 
possible  the  kind  of  gentle  eloquence  which  pervades  these 
relations,  that  makes  the  French  so  peculiarly  indulgent  to 
them ;  you  hear  of  none  of  the  fatal  effects  of  jealous  indigna- 
tion— of  the  husband  or  the  lover  poignarded  in  the  dim-lit 
street;  you  hear  of  no  damages  and  no  elopements;  the 
honour  of  the  marriage-bed  is  never  brought  before  your  eyes 
in  the  clear,  and  comprehensive,  and  unmistakeable  shape  of 
£20,000.  You  see  a  very  well-dressed  gentleman  particnlariy 
civil  and  attentive  to  a  very  well  dressed  lady.  If  you  call  of  a 
morning,  you  find  him  sitting  by  her  work-table ;  if  she  stay 
at  home  of  an  evening  for  the  "migraine,*'  you  find  him  seated 
by  her  sofa ;  if  you  meet  her  in  the  world,  you  find  him  talking 
to  her  husband ;  a  stranger,  or  a  provincial  says,  "  Pray,  what 
relation  is  Monsieur  —  to  Madame  —  ?"  He  is  told  quiet- 
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ly,  "  MoDflieiir  *— —  ia  Madame 's  lover.''  This  gallantry, 

whieh  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  great  sociability,  a  great 
love  of  company  and  conversation,  pervades  every  class  of 
persons,  and  produces  consequences,  no  doubt,  which  a  love 
of  conversation  can  hardly  justify.  In  a  country  where 
fortunes  are  small,  marriages,  though  far  more  frequent  than 
with  us,  have  still  their  limits,  and  only  take  place  between 
persons  who  can  together  make  up  a  sufficient  income.  A  vast 
variety  of  single  ladies,  therefore,  without  fortune,  still  remain, 
who  are  usually  guil^  of  the  indiscretion  of  a  lover,  even 
though  they  have  no  husband  to  deceive.  Many  of  these 
cannot  be  called  s — mp— s  in  our  sense  of  things,  and  are 
honest  women  in  their  own.  They  take  unto  themselves  an 
afiection,  to  which  they  remain  tolerably  faithful,  as  long  as 
it  is  understood  that  the  liaiton  continues.  The  quiet  young 
banker,  the  quiet  young  stockbroker,  the  quiet  young  lawyer, 
live  until  they  are  rich  enough  to  marry  in  some  connexion  of 
this  description.  Sanctioned  by  custom,  these  left-handed 
marriages  are  to  be  found  with  a  certain  respectability  apper- 
taining to  them  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  working  classes  have 
their  somewhat  famous  *  marriages  de  St,  Jacques^*  which 
among  themselves  are  highly  respectable.  The  working  man, 
and  the  lady  who  takes  in  washing,  or  who  marks  linen,  find  it 
cheaper  and  more  comfortable  (for  the  French  have  their  idea 
of  comfrrt)  to  take  a  room  together.  They  take  a  room,  put  in 
their  joint  furniture   .         •         •        ♦        •  the  lady 

cooks ;  a  common  manage  and  a  common  purse  are  established, 
and  the  couple's  afiection  endures  at  least  as  Ion?  as  their 
lease.  People  so  living  usually  though  the  one  calls  himself 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  other  Mademoiselle  Clare,  are  married 
a  la  St,  Jacques,  and  their  union  is  considered  in  every  way 
reputable  by  their  friends  and  neighbours  during  the  time  of 
its  continuance. — H,  L.  Bvlwers  France, 

THE  LADIES  OF  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Many  parties  were  given  to  us,  and  it  was  understood  that 
we  had  a  general  invitation  to  every  house  in  which  there 
was  any  amusement  going  forward.  Certainly  our  presence 
was  not  attended  with  any  great  consumption  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  there  being  little  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  exhi- 
larate  the  spirits,  the  Spaniards  confining  their  attentions  in  this 
way  to  lemonade ;  however,  to  indemni^r  us  for  any  privation  of 
this  kind,  we  had  as  much  exercise  as  we  pleased  in  the  way  of 
waltzing,  with  a  partner  who  it  was  our  own  fault  if  she  was 
not  in  every  way  to  our  taste,  their  being  abundance  of  females 
in  the  room  to  select  from. 
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Their  lanpage  many  of  us  did  not  understand,  but  th^ 
endeavoured  to  give  us  an  interest  in  their  company,  by  their 
looks  of  innocent  intelligence.  Their  complexion  was  not  so 
fair  as  our  lovely  countrywomen,  whose  beauty  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unrivalled,  bat  they  had  something  extremelr 
pleasing  about  them ;  their  habiliments  were  worn  with  judi- 
cious taste,  which  although  not  according  to  the  make  of  our 
first-rate  English  milliners — made  them,  with  other  charms, 
really  fascinating* 

Our  friend,  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  in  Spain  some  time, 
was  quite  in  his  element ;  he  spoke  quick  and  laughed  often, 
and  1  do  believe  was  smitten  more  than  once  during  our  stay. 
I  was  careful  in  picking  my  steps  in  the  waltz,  so  as  not 
altogether  to  disappear  from  the  scene  of  amusement,  my 
figure  being  rather  slight,  and  the  holes  in  the  floors  uncom- 
monly large. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  I  considered  extraordi- 
nary in  the  conduct  of  the  ladies.  On  returning  from  one  of 
their  parties,  my  partner's  house  being  in  the  direction  of  the 
quay,  whence  1  went  on  board,  I  did  not  think  there  could  be 
any  impropriety  in  giving  her  an  escort;  in  a  respectful 
manner  I  offered  her  my  arm — she  immediately  exclaimed, 
**  O,  seignor,"  and  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  ideas  of  different  people  as  to 
propriety.  What  is  considered  correct  and  polite  in  one 
country,  is  the  reverse  in  another.  A  lady  in  England  would 
object  to  waltz  with  a  gentleman,  but  would  not  refuse  his 
arm  in  a  similar  case  to  that  named. 


THE   WOMEN   OP   TARKUND — CURIOUS   CUSTOMS. 

The  Mahommedans  of  Yarkund  appear  to  differ  from  their 
brethren  elsewhere,  for  the  fair  sex  have  a  power  and  influence 
not  known  in  other  places.  They  take  the  seat  of  honour  iii 
a  room ,  associate  freely  with  the  men,  and  do  not  veil ;  they 
wear  high-heeled  boots,  richly  ornamented ;  their  head-dtees  is 
described  as  very  handsome,  being  a  high  tiara  of  cloth  ;  the 
features  of  the  fair  ones  themselves  are  said  to  be  most  beauti- 
ful. When  a  Bokhara  merchant  visits  Yarkund,  he  marries 
one  of  these  beauties  during  his  sojourn  in  the  city ;  and  the 
pair  separate  as  they  joined,  quite  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
when  he  leaves  the  country.  Their  wives  are  as  cheap  as 
beautiful,  and  purchased  at  a  premium  of  two  or  three  tillars 
(twelve  or  eighteen  nipees,)  and  the  merchants,  long  after 
leaving  the  country,  sing  the  praises  of  the  fair  ones  of  Yar- 
kund.    I  could  not  discover  what  had  given  rise   to  their 
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appearing  withoiti  vefls  and  being  invested  with  sndi  mfluence, 
but  I  congratolate  dmn  on  two  such  infringements  of  Mabom- 
medan  usage. — LieutenatU  Burnett  Travels. 

THE   POLISH   LADIES 

Present  more  attractions  tban  Polish  scenery,  and  our  author 
appean  to  hare  a  heart  and  an  eye  capable  of  duly  estimating 
them.  "  It  was  ten  o'clock,'*  says  he,  "  and  Mr  female  faces 
were  visible  at  the  open  windows  in  the  principal  streets.  I 
buttoned  my  coat  up  to  the  throat,  thinking  it  advisable  to 
defend  my  heart.  The  Polish  women  are  beautiM  .... 
but  that  IS  not  all  ...  .  they  are  exquisitely  beautiful. 
I  am  almost  convinced  that  Eve  must  have  been  a  Pole." 
Again  : — "  My  travelling  companion  told  me  of  a  gentleman 
who,  after  losing  his  heart  in  Germany,  his  soul  in  France,  his 
understanding  in  Italy,  was  made  a  bankrupt  of  all  his  senses 
in  Poland;  and  when  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
moral  skeleton,  he  retired,  for  the  enjoyment  of  matrimonial 
happiness,  to  Russia.'' — Poland  under  the  Dominion  of  Busna, 

TBE  GENOESE  WOMEN. 

Was  again  disappointed  in  the  charms  of  the  Genoese 
women,  of  whom  we  saw  shoals  this  evening ;  yesterday  we 
met  a  very  charming  specimen,  with  the  prettiest  tripping 
gait  imaginable ;  in  general,  they  have  a  kind  of  bold  beauty 
that  might  be  vulgar  but  for  its  paleness.  Perhaps  the  women 
of  Italy,  generally  speaking,  are  less  soft  than  expressive,  but 
they  are  often  magnificent,  and  the  men,  too,  sometimes; 
amongst  the  peasants  one  frequently  meets  with  heads  from 
which  a  sculptor  might  model  his  youthful  Sauls  or  Davids. 
The  St  John  of  the  Tribune  is  fine,  but  we  saw  a  boy  at 
Fondi  incomparably  finer — and  in  the  same  way  quite.  *  •  • 
The  Genoese  females  ''  dedicate  their  beauty  to  the  sun,*'  and 
run  about  without  any  other  covering  on  the  head  than 
their  white  veils,  wluch  leave  the  face  quite  exposed: 
yet  their  pale  complexions  are  soft  and  unshrivelled,  they  have 
a  bold  and  conscious  air,  mixed  up  with  a  certain  gracefulness 
of  deportment;  their  step  is  assured  without  being  masculine, 
and  ue  full  short  petticoat  displays  to  advantage  sometimes 
a  well-turned  ancle,  and  always  a  becoming  shoe. — A  LadjfM 
Slight  Reminiscences^ 

MEXICAN   LADIES. 

In  general,  the  black  eyes  of  the  Mexican  women  have 
nettfaer  that  vivacity  nor  that  softness,  which  dififerent  pefsona 
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have  praised  in  the  Spanish  females ;  and  they  all,  hnt  more 
particularly  those  of  the  lower  classes,  lose  their  pretensteus  to 
oeauty  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age — the  few  cxceptioiui 
more  fully  prove  the  rule ;  and  this  premature  old  age  is  very 
much  accelerated  hy  the  custom  of  wearing  neither  stays  nor 
other  support  for  their  bosoms. 

A  medical  gentleman  residing  in  a  small  town  I  happened 
to  visit,  actually  made  an  offer  of  his  wife  to  an  acquamtance 
of  mine,  if  in  return  he  should  be  presented  with  an  old  coat 
or  pair  of  boots ;  "but,"  continued  the  narrator,  "  I  thought 
the  offer  seemed  too  common  to  be  complimentary,  and  was 
really  afraid  that  the  worthy  man  wished  to  fix  me  as  a 
patient." 

THE  MOORISH  LADIES. 

How  can  I  describe  the  apparel  of  the  Moorish  ladies, 
having  never  seen  them  but  in  pictures,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  dancing  women,  who,  though  handsome,  would 
probably  give  no  better  idea  of  a  modest  Mooress's  dress  than 
a  figurante  at  the  Opera  would  represent  our  female  drawing 
room  costume  I  The  commoner  Moorish  women  are  certainly 
to  be  seen,  on  foot,  in  the  dark  streets,  veiled  and  looking  like 
phantoms ;  but  one  can  neither  see  them  distinctly  nor  stop  to 
question  them  about  their  toilette.  On  the  coimtry  roads  you 
will  sometimes  meet  them ;  but  they  are  travelling  on  horse- 
back, caeed  up  in  a  box,  and  you  can  see  only  "  Box  et  pre- 
terea  nihil, " — CampbelTs  Letters  from  Algiers. 

SPANISH  AIR  OF  THE  ANTWERP  WOMEN. 

Tlie  circumstance  that  most  forcibly  struck  me,  on  my  first 
walk  through  Antwerp,  was  the  Spanish  air  of  the  women. 
We  had  remarked  something  of  this  both  at  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
but  by  no  means  in  so  great  a  degree.  At  Antwerp,  the 
mantilla  is  universal  among  the  women ;  the  higher  classes, 
indeed,  there,  as  every  where  else,  are  as  nearly  Parisian  in 
appearance  as  they  can  contrive  to  be ;  but  many  of  the 
wealthy  bourgeoisie  wear  this  graceful  drapery  of  costly  mate- 
rials, and  arranged  with  great  care  and  elegance.  In  many 
instances  the  cloak  is  changed  for  an  ample  veil  of  rich  black 
ffllk,  that  completely  envelopes  the  head  and  shoulders.  In 
both  dresses  the  face  is  concealed  in  a  considerable  degree ; 
and  when  in  the  act  of  devotion,  no  part  of  the  countenance  is 
permitted  to  be  visible.  The  long  black  rows  of  veiled 
heads  which  we  constantly  saw  in  the  churches,  often  made 
me  fancy  myself  surrounded  by  nuns.   Nor  is  it  in  the  dress 
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alone  that  the  Flemish  citizens  show  traces  of  their  Spanish 
'ancestors ;  we  remarked  many  beautiful  women,  who,  both  in 
feature  and  complexion,  gave  indication  of  southern  fore- 
fathers. Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  under  Philip  II.  that 
Flanders  revolted  from  Spain.  One  should  imagine  tnat  years 
enough  had  passed  over  them  to  obliterate  all  this ;  but,  most 
assuredly,  the  fact  is  otherwise. — Mrs,  TroUope. 

PERSIAN  WOMEN. 

The  women  of  rank  wrap  multiplied  folds  of  silk  round  their 
heads,  and  wear  long  floating  robes ;  nor  do  they  ever  appear 
in  public  without  long  veils.  The  harems  of  the  great  are 
filled,  as  over  all  the  East,  by  negotiation  with  the  family  of 
the  bride,  and  by  the  purchase  of  Georgian  and  Circassian 
slaveis.  From  the  lavish  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  from  some 
other  improper  regimen,  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  is  of  very 
short  duration.  "  In  eight  or  ten  years,"  says  Porter,  "  the 
lately  luxuriant  and  sportive  beauty  becomes  thin,  withered, 
rheum-eyed,  and  every  way  a  hag."  The  son  takes  precedence 
entirely  according  to  his  father's  rank :  as  to  the  mother, 
whether  she  have  been  wife,  concubine,  or  slave,  is  considered 
a  matter  of  indifference. — Murray's  Descriptive  Geography. 

RUSSIAN   LADIES. 

The  ladies  eat  and  sleep  so  much,  that  they  very  early  grow 
out  of  all  shape  and  proportion ;  and  among  them  of  course 
this  excessive  corpulency  is  thought  particularly  charming, 
1'he  common  people,  on  seeing  such  a  figure  waddling  along, 
generally  exclaim,  in  admiration,  "  How  thick  and  beautiful 
she  is  !'*  They  ture  almost  all  smeared  and  bedaubed  with 
paint,  even  amon^  the  peasantry ;  and  among  the  rich  mer- 
chants' wives,  jetHl)lack  teeth  are  still  esteemed  a  particular 
beauty. 

HINDOO  FEMALES. 

I  was  to-day  talking  with  Dr.  Smith  on  the  remarkably 
diminutive  stature  of  the  women  all  over  India,  a  circumstance 
extending,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  female  children  ci 
Europeans  by  native  mothers ;  and  observed  that  one  could 
hardly  suppose  such  little  creatures  to  be  the  mothers  or 
daughters  of  so  tall  men  as  many  of  the  Sepoys  are.  H'e  an- 
swered, that  the  women  whom  we  saw  in  the  streets  and  fields, 
and  those  with  whom  only,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
Europeans  could  form  connexions,  were  of  the  lowest  caste, 
whose  growth  was  stinted  from  an  early  age,  by  poverty  and 
hard  labour,  and  whose  husbands  and  brothers  were  also,  as 
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I  might  observe,  of  a  very  mean  stature.  That  the  Sepoys, 
and  respectable  natives  in  general,  kept  their  women  out  of 
our  way  as  much  as  possible ;  but  that  he,  as  a  medical  man, 
had  frequently  had  women  brought  to  him  for  advice,  whose 
personal  advantages  corresponded  with  those  of  their  husbands, 
and  who  were  of  stature  equal  to  the  common  race  of  Euro- 
pean females. — Bishop  Hehers  Narrative, 

AMERICAN  COURTSHIP. 

Davy  Crocket  thus  describes  his  first  courtship : — Sally  and 
I  were  left  sitting  a  good  yard  apart,  honest  measure.  For 
fear  of  getting  tonguetied  again,  1  set  right  in  with  a  steady 
stream  of  talk.  I  told  her  all  the  particulars  about  the  wea- 
ther that  was  past,  and  also  made  some  pretty  cute  guesses  at 
what  it  was  like  to  be  in  future.  At  first,  I  gave  a  hitch  up 
with  my  chair  at  every  full  stop.  Then,  growing  saucy,  I 
repeated  it  at  ^every  comma,  semicolon,  and  at  last  it  was 
hitch,  hitch,  hitch,  and  I  planted  myself  fast  by  the  side  of 
her.  "  I  avow,  Sally,  you  looked  so  plaguey  handsome  to- 
day, that  I  wanted  to  eat  you  up."  "Pshaw!  get  along 
you,**  said  she.  My  hand  crept  along,  somehow,  upon  its 
fingers,  and  begun  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  hers.  She 
sent  it  home  again  with  a  jerk.  "  Try  it  again*' — no  better 
luck.  "  Why,  Miss  Jones,  you're  getting  upstropulous,  a 
little  old  matdish,  I  guess."  "  Hands  ofi*  is  fair  play,  Mr. 
Beedle.**  Itis  a  good  sign  to  find  a  girl  sulky.  I  knew  where 
the  shoe  pinched.  It  was  that  ere  ratty  Bean  business.  So 
I  went  to  work  to  persuade  her  that  I  never  had  any  notion 
after  Patty,  and  to  prove  it,  I  fell  to  running  her  down  at  a 
great  rate.  Sally  could  not  help  chiming,  in  with  me,  and  I 
rather  guess  Miss  Patty  suffered  a  few.  I  now  not  only  got 
hold  of  her  hand  without  opposition,  but  managed  to  slip  an 
arm  round  her  waist.  But  there  was  no  satisfying  me,  so  I 
must  go  poking  out  my  lips  after  a  buss.  I  guess  I  rued  it. 
She  fetched  me  a  slap  in  the  face  that  made  me  see  stars,  and 
my  ears  rung  like  a  brass  kettle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  was 
forced  to  laugh  at  the  joke,  though  out  of  the  wrong  side  of 
my  mouth,  which  gave  my  face  something  the  look  of  a  grid- 
iron. The  battle  now  began  in  the  regular  way.  "  Ah, 
Sally,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  ha'  done  with  it  now."  "  I  wont, 
so  there,  nor  tetch  to."  "  I'll  take  it,  whether  or  no."  "  Do 
if  you  diare."  And  at  it  we  went,  rough  and  tumble.  An 
odd  destruction  of  starch  commenced.  The  bow  of  my  cravat 
was  squat  up  in  half  a  shake.  At  the  last  bout,  smash  went 
shirt  collars,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  head-fastenings 
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gave  wav,  and  down  came  Sally's  hair  in  a  flood,  like 
a  mill-dam  broke  loose,  carrying  away  about  a  half  dozen 
combs.  One  dig  of  Sally's  elbow,  and  my  blooming  raffles 
wilted  down  into  a  dish-cloth.  But  she  had  no  time  to  boast. 
Soon  her  neck  tackling  began  to  shiver.  It  parted  at  the 
throat,  and,  whorrah,  came  a  whole  school  of  blue  and  white 
beads,  scampering  and  running  races  every  away  about  the 
floor.  By  the  hokey,  if  Sally  Jones  isn't  real  grit,  then 
there's  no  snakes.  She  fought  fair,  however,  I  must  own, 
and  neither  tried  to  bite  or  scratch ;  and  when  she  couldn't 
fight  no  longer,  for  want  of  breath,  she  yielded  handsomely. 
Consam  it,  how  a  buss  will  crack  of  a  still  frosty  night.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  about  half  asleep  and  awake.  "  There  goes  my 
yeast  bottle,"  says  she  to  herself,  "  burst  into  twenty  hundred 
pieces,  and  my  bread  is  dough  again.*"  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  is,  I  fell  in  love  with  Sidly  Jones,  head  over  ears. 
Every  Sunday  night,  rain  or  shine,  finds  me  rapping  at  Squire 
Jones's  door,  and  twenty  times  have  I  been  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  popping  the  question.  But  now  I  have  made  a 
final  resolve  ;  and  if  I  live  till  next  Sunday  night,  and  I  don't 
get  choaked  in  the  trial,  Sally  Jones  will  hear  thunder. 

UNMARRIED    LADIES. 

The  single  state  is  no  diminution  of  the  beauties  and 
utilities  of  the  female  character :  on  the  contrary,  our  present 
life  would  lose  many  of  the  comforts,  and  much  likewise  of 
what  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  part  of 
society,  and  even  of  the  private  home,  without  the  unmarried 
female.  To  how  many  a  father,  a  mother,  brother,  and  not 
less  a  sister,  is  she  both  a  necessity  and  a  blessing !  How 
many  orphans  have  to  look  up  with  gratitude  to  her  care  and 
kindness !  How  many  nephews  and  nieces  owe  their  young 
felicities  and  improvements  to  her.  Were  every  woman  mar- 
ried, the  paternal  home  would  often,  in  declining  life,  be  a 
solitary  abode,  when  affectionate  attentions  are  most  precious, 
and,  but  from  such  a  source,  not  attainable.  It  is  the  single 
class  of  women  which  supplies  most  of  our  teachers  and  go- 
vernesses ;  and  from  the  lower  rank,  nearly  all  tlie  domestic 
assistants  of  our  household  home.  What  vast  changes,  not 
promotive  of  the  general  happiness,  would  ensue  in  every 
station  of  life,  if  every  female  married  as  soon  as  she  waa  fully 
grown !  Certainly,  human  life  would  in  that  case  have  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  must  be  regulated  on  a  new  principle,  and 
would  lead  to  consequences  which  cannot  be  calculated.  The 
aiDgle  woman  is,  therefore,  as  important  an  element  of  aocial 
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ftnd  priTAte  happiness  as  the  married  one.  The  utilitiea  of 
each  are  different,  but  both  are  necessary ;  and  it  is  vulgar 
nonsense,  unworthy  of  manly  reason,  and  discreditable  to 
every  just  feeling,  for  any  one  to  depreciate  the  unmarried 
condition.  If  from  what  is  beneficial  we  turn  to  what  is  in- 
teresting, the  single  lady  is  not  surpassed  by  the  wedded 
matron.  For  no  small  portion  of  her  life,  I  think  for  the 
whole  of  it,  with  judicious  conduct,  she  is  indeed  the  more 
attractive  personage.  The  wife  resigns,  or  ought  to  resign, 
all  her  claims  to  general  attention;  and  to  concentrate 
and  to  confine  her  regards  and  wishes,  and  objects,  to  her 
chosen  companion,  and  domestic  claims  and  scenes.  She  has 
quitted  the  public  stage ;  she  seeks  no  more  the  general  gaze ; 
she  has  become  part  of  a  distinct  and  separated  proprietary. 
But  the  unmarried  lady  remains  still  the  candidate  for  every 
honourable  notice,  and  injures  no  one  by  receiving  it.  Those 
of  the  male  sex  who  are  in  the  same  condition,  are  at  ftiU 
liberty  to  pay  her  their  proper  attentions,  as  she  is  to  receive 
them.  Being  in  this  position  as  to  society  at  large,  she  is 
always  interesting  wherever  she  goes ;  and,  if  she  preserve 
her  good  temper,  her  steady  conduct,  and  her  modest  reputa- 
tion undiminished,  and  cultivate  her  amiable,  her  intellectual, 
and  her  truly  feminine  qualities,  she  cannot  go  any  where,  in 
any  station  of  life,  without  being  an  object  of  interest  and 
pleasurable  feeling  to  all  those  of  her  own  circle  with  whom 
she  may  choose  to  be  acquainted. — Turner's  Sacred  History, 

A  TIBETAN  WIFE. 

The  required  qualiti  s  in  a  maiden  who  may  aspire  to  be 
united  in  marriage  to  Shakya  (the  Buddha),  are  thus  defined 
by  himself: — "  No  ordinary  woman  is  suited  to  my  taste  and 
habits ;  none  who  is  incorrect  in  her  behaviour,  who  has  bad 
qualities,  or  who  does  not  speak  the  truth.  But  she  alone  will 
be  pleasing  and  fit  for  me,  who,  exhilarating  my  mind,  is 
chaste,  young,  of  good  complexion,  and  of  a  pure  family  and 
descent.  She  who  is  young,  well-portioned,  and  elegant,  yet 
not  boastful  of  her  beauty,  who  is  affectionate  towards  her 
brother,  sister,  and  mother :  who,  always  rejoicing  in  giving 
alms,  knoweth  the  proper  manner  how  to  bestow  them  on  the 
priests  and  brahmins ;  one,  who  being  without  an'ogance, 
pride,  and  passion,  hath  left  off  artifice,  envy,  deceit,  and  is  of 
an  upright  nature ;  who  resteth  content  with  her  husband, 
and  IS  always  submissive;  who  is  firm  and  not  wavering; 
who  is  not  proud  and  haughty,  but  full  of  humility  like  a 
female  slave;  who  hath  not  excessive  fondness  for  the  vanities 
of  sound,  smell,  taste,  nor  for  wine ;  who  is  void  of  cupidity ; 
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who  hatb  not  a  covetous  heart,  but  is  content  with  her  own 
possessions ;  who,  being  upright,  goeth  not  astray  ;  is  not  flue- 
tuatlDg ;  is  modest  in  her  dress,  and  doth  not  indulge  in  laugh- 
ing or  boasting ;  who  is  diligent  in  her  moral  duties,  without 
being  too  much  addicted  to  the  gods  and  festivals;  who  is 
very  clean  and  pure  in  her  speech  and  her  mind ;  who  is  not 
drowsy  nor  dull,  proud  nor  stupid ;  but,  being  of  good  judg- 
ment, doth  any  thing  with  due  reflection  ;  who  hath  for  her 
father  and  mother-in-law  equal  reverence  as  for  a  spiritual 
teacher,  who  treateth  her  servants,  both  male  and  female, 
with  constant  mildness  ;  who  is  as  well  versed  as  any  cour- 
tesan in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  described  in  the  Shastras  ; 
who  goeth  last  to  sleep,  and  risest  earliest  from  the  couch ; 
who  maketh  every  endeavour  with  mildness,  like  a  mother, 
without  affectation : — if  there  be  any  such  maiden  to  be 
found,  father,  give  her  unto  me  as  a  wife." — Asiatic  Journal. 

CHINESE  MANNERS. 

Neither  sex  is  very  remarkable  for  sensibility ;  the  sight  of 
misery,  which  will  bring  tears  into  our  eyes,  seldom  moving 
their  stony  hearts.  But  this  bluntness  of  feeling  is  constitu- 
tional, their  nerves  being  coarser  than  ours,  their  minds  sel- 
dom imbued  with  principles  which  controul  their  whole  con- 
duct. They  are  gross  in 'their  enjoyments,  and  not  very 
capable  of  relishing  mental  delight  All  their  wishes  tend 
towards  this  earth,  nor  do  their  hopes  extend  beyond  the 
grave.  To  possess  riches  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  lead  an 
easy  life,  to  nave  male  children,  and  to  exercise  some  public 
enQployment,  form  the  climax  of  their  happiness.  We  deplore 
the  utter  want  of  truth  amongst  them ;  but  this  is  a  defect 
inherent  in  the  character  of  all  Asiatics.  Though  naturally 
fawning  and  crouching  before  those  in  power,  they  are 
capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  wherever  their  mind  is  well- 
directed.  Cleaving  to  ancient  custom  with  tenacious  predi- 
lection, they  are  at  the  same  time  not  entirely  blind  to  the 
advantages  of  amelioration. — Gutlaff^s  Chinese  History. 

DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  CHINA. 

In  domestic  life,  the  Chinese  know  few  comforts.  Their 
houses  are  built  with  too  little  regard  to  convenience ;  clean- 
liness in  their  persons  and  habitations  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Their  ideas  of  the  elegancies  of  refined  life  are 
extremely  circumscribed.  The  richer  classes  have  substantial 
brick  houses,  though  generally  not  very  large,  and  seldom 
beyond  two  stories  high;  the  poorer  people  exist  in  a  most 
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vrretclied  condition,  their  houses  heing  mere  hovels  built  of 
loose  stones,  bricks,  or  mud.  But  with  all  these  wants,  real 
or  imaginary,  the  Chinese  are  a  contented  people,  not  desti- 
tute of  real  cheerfulness.  Then  only,  when  their  craving  ap- 
petites cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the  ludeous  spectre  of  starva- 
tion invades  their  cottages,  they  fall  into  sunden  despair;  but 
so  long  as  they  have  any  thing  to  eat,  be  it  even  crass  or 
leaves,  they  retain  their  good  spirits.  The  author  has  often  seen 
them  seated  around  a  dish  of  thin  potatoe  soup  and  a  bason 
of  boiled  grass,  with  as  great  satisfaction  as  if  they  partook  of 
the  dainties  of  the  royal  table.  The  principal  food  of  all 
classes  is  rice.  In  the  northern  provinces,  the  common 
people  daily  eat  millet  or  wheat;  and  when  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  they  add  so  much 
water  as  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  weight  of  their  daily 
sustenance.^ Sketch  of  Chinese  Society, 

DOMESTIC  HABITS  OF  THE  CREOLES, 

Next  forenoon,  having  occasion  to  pass  the  dwelling  of  the 
lady  who  had  been  his  principal  partner  during  the  previous 
evening,  Marly  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  call  and 
inquire  concerning  the  health  of  the  fair  inmates  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  preceding  night,  but  observing  no  slaves  about 
the  door,  he  left  his  horse  in  charge  of  his  boy,  and  uncere- 
moniously entered  the  hall.  But  although  it  was  a  house 
somewhat  elegant,  and  the  father  reported  to  be  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, he  caue;ht  his  fair  partner,  with  her  sister  and 
two  other  Creole  ladies,  much  to  tneir  vexation,  devouring  out 
of  an  iron  pot  a  sort  of  hodge-podge,  called  okra  pepper-pot, 
completely  in  the  negro  fashion,  dispensing  altogether  with 
the  use  of  table,  plates,  spoons,  knives,  and  forks,  although 
abundance  of  each  of  these  articles  were  in  the  room.  Whe- 
ther it  was  from  indolence  to  help  themselves,  or  to  save  the 
trouble  of  calling  for  help  from  the  house  attendants,  (who 
were  not  few  in  number,)  or  from  a  relish  to  the^negro  mode 
of  living,  as  more  congenial  to  nature  than  the  civilized  man- 
ner, Marly  had  no  means  of  determining.  In  this  manner, 
however,  ne  found  them  employed ;  squatted  around  the  pot, 
alternately  poking  their  fingers  into  the  thick  soup,  and  then 
thrusting  the  same  into  their  mouths.  When  so  caught,  they 
vanished  as  quickly  as  their  legs  could  carry  them  into  an 
adjoining  room,  when  a  mulattoe  girl  made  her  appearance  and 
removed  the  repast. 

While  waiting  for  their  re-entrance,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  okra  pepper-pot  is  a  favourite  dish  with  all  Creoles,  and 
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those  long  colonized,  and  may  be  called  the  currie  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  a  soup,  in  general  prepared  from  the  land  crabs 
which  abound  in  the  island,  thickened  with  vegetables,  espe- 
cially with  a  very  small  pea,  denominated  by  the  negroes 
okra,  a  kind  of  what  is  caUed  squashes,  and  highly  seasoned 
with  the  long  pepper  of  the  island.  Creole  epicures  are 
fondest  of  the  crab  kind,  but  when  these  animals  are  wanting, 
they  supply  their  place  with  salt  fish  or  salt  meat,  and  some- 
times even  with  fresh  meat. 

MARKET  FOR  WIVES,  IN  HUNGARY. 

Formerly  the  Russian  colonists,  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
Hungary  called  Zemplin,  made  three  pilgrimages  in  the 
course  of  each  year  to  the  monastry  of  Krasnibrod.  The  men 
took  their  places  at  one  side,  while  on  the  other  were  ranged 
the  young;  women  and  the  vridows.  The  former  had  their 
hair  flowmg  loose  and  crowned  with  leaves,  the  others  wearing 
bands  on  their  foreheads.  Then  each  Russian  who  wished  to 
marry  was  at  liberty  to  choose  either  a  girl  or  a  widow,  and, 
without  even  so  much  as  consulting  her.  to  take  her  before 
one  of  the  monks,  who  on  the  instant  was  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce the  nuptial  vow  between  them.  The  poor  women  of 
this  country  were  too  long  subject  to  resignation  on  this  point 
to  make  the  slightest  opposition  to  this  species  of  wedlock. 
When  more  than  one  lover  presented  themselves,  they  foiight 
for  the  envied  woman,  who  watched  the  issue  of  the  combat  to 
give  herself  as  the  victor's  prize,  and  follow  him  to  his 
dwelling.  If  after  a  while  he  got  tired  jof  his  wife,  he  took 
her  at  the  next  pilgrimage  to  Krasnibrod,  and  gave  her  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  another  husband.  It  was  not  until  1 720 
that  this  barbarous  custom  was  extinguished  by  a  severe  edict. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  ABSENCE  OF  WOMEN. 

Even  in  the  most  obscure  villages  of  Turkey,  the  custom  <^ 
secluding  the  women  from  every  place  frequented  by  man  it 
most  rigidly  observed.  I  began  already  to  feel  the  sombre 
colour  which  this  national  law  imparts  to  the  external  appear- 
ance of  every  Turkish  commimity  I  visited.  Men — con- 
stantly men,  and  nothing  but  men,  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where ;  so  much  so,  that  I  got  quite  tired  of  looking  at  them. 

Quints  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 

A  WARLIKE  QUEEN. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  in  his  "  Oceanic  Sketches,"  says  he  was 
introduced  at  Huahini,  the  next  in  size  and  consideration  of  the 
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Society  Islands  to  Otaheite,  to  Queen  Maslieira,  ''whoi^eived 
me,"  he  proceeds,  "  with  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  though  a 
great  invalid  since  the  late  war  with  Barabola,  whose  people  laid 
claim  to  the  island.  During  the  various  engagements  which  took 
place,  the  queen,  armed  with  a  musket,  headed  the  Huahi- 
neans  in  person,  and  her  brave  example  tended  in  a  great 
measure  to  gain  the  victory.  In  one  action  she  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  of  being  c^tured  by  the  enemy,  and  was  only 
saved  by  her  husband,  named  Nov,  a  very  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting man,  much  attached  to  the  queen,  snatching  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  carrying  her  to  the  rear." 


LINES 

Suggested  by  the  beautiful  Portrait  of  the  Marchioness  o/Abercorn,  in 
tlie  Drees  of  a  Peasant  Girt,  knitting  at  a  Cottage  Window. 

Ladt  !  and  why  in  russet  clad— 

Why  doffed  thy  "  silken  sheen?" 
And  why,  in  guise  of  village  maid, 

Seek*st  thou  the  sylvan  scene  ? 
Why  grandeur's  pageantry  foi^t. 

And  royal  halls  forsook, 
To  hide  thee  in  the  lowly  cot. 

And  list  yon  "  babbling  brook  ?" 

Hast  thou  in  courts  no  joyance  known. 

And  scorn  of  regal  state? 
Has  Care  her  haggard  visage  shown 

Amid  the  titled  great? 
While  mocking  at  the  diamond's  blase. 

Has  melancholy,  wan. 
With  many  a  tear  bedimm'd  tbeir  rays, 

Unseen  of  all— save  One !  ^ 

And  didst  thou  deem  than  courts  more  blest 

The  woodland  wild,  and  t;len  ; 
And  earnest  Uiou,  lady,  here  in  quest. 

Remote  from  Fashion's  ken, 
Of  Happiness,  the  sought  of  all 

The  world,  while  rarely  won ; — 
The  shadow  playing  on  the  wall— 

The  snow-wreath  in  the  sun  ? 

Ah  1  bootless  is  thine  errand  found,  ^  ^ 

For  in  this  realm  below 
Has  hi^piness  no  '*  hallowed  ground," 

No  spot  exempt  from  woe ! 
Then,  lady  1  <1off  thy  russet  guise. 

And  don  thy  "  silken  sheen ;" 
And  shine  "  the  cynosure  of  eyes," 

And  Love  and  Beauty's  queeu ! 
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.    LOVE. 

Love  is  a  passion  that  must  be  free,  without  which  it  sickens 
and  soon  expires.  The  object  of  love  must  always  be  near, 
yet  not  constantly  in  our  embrace.  If  love  lives  without  its 
natural  food,  it  grows  to  a  monster ;  yet  it  is  deUcate  and  easily 
surfeited,  and  may,  by  improper  nourishment  or  excess,  be 
corrupted  in  its  nature,  grow  to  a  gorgeous  desire,  and  surfeit 
itself  with  the  first  appetite.  No  plant  is  more  difficult  to  rear ; 
it  must  have  checks  in  its  growth ;  the  superfluous  buds  and 
sprouts  must  be  nipped,  that  they  may  not  weaken  the  root ; 
each  branch  must  be  carefully  guided  and  directed,  so  as  to 
preserve  perfect  grace  and  symmetry ;  yet  all  this  must  be 
done  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  tbe  pnming  knife ; 
nay,  so  tenacious  is  it,  that  the  very  sight  of  the  doctor  would 
be  fatal.  This  is  the  delicate  passion  of  love. — Monthly 
Magazine, 

FIRST  LOVE. 

Whbn  ^e  first  smile  of  love  o'er  the  bosom  Is  beaming. 
When  the  glance  of  affection  illumines  the  eye, 

Tis  like  the  first  ray  that  on  chaos  wa^  streaming. 
And  like  the  first  star  that  arose  in  the  sky. 

When  the  first  sigh  is  breathed,  it  resembles  the  zephyr, 
That  spring  has  commission'd  to  open  tbe  rose ; 

Its  bosom  expands  to  inhale  the  pure  ether. 
And  it  seeks  not  to  hide  the  bright  blush  as  it  blows. 

Thus  when  the  soft  vows  of  affection  are  plighted. 

The  storms  of  affliction  in  yaln  shall  descend } 
For  ne'er  can  two  hearts  by  stern  sorrow  be  blighted. 

That  the  oft  'plighted  vow  has  sworn  to  defend .  F. 


FIRST  LOVE. 

The  foot-fall  of  Manby  was  music  to  my  ears,  I  was  uncom- 
fortably happy  in  his  presence,  and  unreasonably  dejected 
during  his  absence.  Again  I  sat  in  the  garden-house,  but 
Manby  was  at  my  side, — with  one  hand  clasped  in  his,  and 
my  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  twilight  enshrouded  us,  the 
stars  came  forth  to  gem  the  evening  sky — the  moon  rose  in 
unclouded  majesty — ^but  I  heeded  them  not,  for  tbe  glow  of 
first  love  enwrapped  all  my  faculties.  The  murmured  kiss — 
the  half-heaved  sigh — the  long,  yet  speaking  silence,  made  the 
hours  fly  like  winged  *  moments ' ;  and  the  one  kiss  at  parting 
was  an  interchange  of  souls. — Letter  from  an  **  Accidental 
Old  Maidr 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  LOVE. 


Sweet  is  the  hour  when  from  above 
The  hues — twilights — softly  fade, 

When  all  is  calm,  and  those  who  love 
Are  wont  to  seek  the  silent  shade. 

And  youth,  more  gentle  than  the  gale, 
Scarce  heard  to  sigh  along  the  vale. 
To  listening  beauty  breathes  the  tale— 
Which  oft  repeated  will  prevail ; 
Exciting  with  a  spell  of  power 

Emotions  hitherto  unknown, 
And  charms  whose  brilliance,  till  that  hour, 

Never  brighter  shone. 

For  in  the  young  enchanter's  eyes, 
The  glow,  the  splendour,  there  which  lies, 
Delights — ^and  warms — and  beautifies 
The  loveliness  it  beams  upon :      / 

And  lights  the  roses  of  the  smile 
Which  in  its  fervomr  it  hath  won, 

From  lips  that  murmuring  melt  the  while. 

But  never  shall  another  eye. 

Except  of  such  as  wander  by, 

When  he  who  wakes  those  charms  is  nigh, 

Behold  that  tender  flush  of  light 

Which  dazzles  and  subdues  the  sight. 

For  soon  as  e'er  is  said  "  farewell," 

Her  eye  is  dim — her  cheek  is  dull — 
And  pale  her  lip,  that  none  could  tell 

It  e'er  had  been  so  beautiful. 

Even  so  the  sun  illumes  the  flower 
Which  newly  blossomed  in  the  bower. 
Will  shut  its  petals  'gainst  the  shower. 
Or  when  the  shades  of  darkness  lower, 
And  bloom  for  him  alone. 
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The  liistory  of  the  heart  I  hold  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in 
all  men.    The  apparent  difference  consists  in  the  strength  or 
faintness  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  by  things  always 
the  same.     All  men  have  their  firot  love,  their  second  love  and 
their  third  love ;  but  some  men  do  not  know  that  they  have  had 
any ;  while  others  imagine  that  they  have  a  great  many  more. 
The  history  of  love  is  like  a  picture  engraven  upon  a  plate  of 
adamant  with  inimitable  boldness  and  delicacy,  depth  and 
lightness,  simplicity  and  art.    But  its  effects  depend  mainly 
upon  the  paper  subjected  to  the  impression.    The  heart  of 
man  is  like  that  of  paper — clouded,  spongy,  spotted,  smooth, 
hard,  corse,  fine,  or  soft,  as  it  may  happen. — In  some  cases 
the  lines  appear  fairly  rendered ;  in  others  they  become  so 
faint,  on  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  world,  that  they  are  nearly 
or  altogether  invisible.     The  history  of  love  is  divided  into 
three  books.    The  first  book  is  a  fairy  tale ;  the  second  like  a 
poem ;  the  third  like  a  chronicle.    The  first  is  the  only  one  we 
re-peruse  in  after  life  with  unmixed  complacency.    No  matter 
what  may  have  been  the  fate  of  the  heroine — the  catastrophe 
of  the  story — it  is  associated  with  all  our  best  and  most  beau- 
tifid  feelings ;  when  the  spring  time  of  the  heart,  when  our 
young  bosoms  open  Hke  a  flower,  in  an  atmosphere  of  light 
and  music,  and  perfume.      The  recollection  of  disappoint- 
ment has  no  annoyance ;  the  memorials  of  death  bring  back 
no  sorrow ;  we  talk  of  that  shadowy  past  with  complacency, 
even  to  strangers ;  it  seems  as  if  the  fearless,  guileless  spirit  of 
early  life  returned  with  the  theme.    The  second  era  of  love 
is  very  different.    At  that  epoch  the  world  began  to  mingle 
with  our  dreams — the  world — comprehensive  word !  including 
strife,  envy,  hope,   terror,  delirious  joy,  and  bitter,  burning 
tears.     The  history  of  this  period  is  a  secret  and  a  mystery, 
which  in  most  cases  descends  with  us  to  the  grave.    In  public 
we  recoil  from  its  association  with  terror;  in  private,  they 
crimson  or  blanch  our  cheek  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century ; 
yet  the  narrative  would,  in  general,  seem  to  a  listener  to  be  the 
most  common-place  imaginable.  Alas  f  it  is  not  the  events  that 
give  it  importance ;  it  is  the  thouehts— the  imaginations — the 
stirrings,  and  heavings,  and  writhings  of  the  wrung  spirit 
amidst    the    terrible  lessons  of  early  experience. — Book  of 
heauty. 
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MAN'S  LOVE  AND  WOMAN'S  LCVE. 


MAN  S    LOVE. 

When  woman's  eye  grows  dull, 

.  And  her  cheek  paleth, 
When  fades  the  heautiful, 

Then  man's  love  faileth  ; 
He  sits  not  heside  her  chair, 

Clasps  not  her  fingers, 
Twines  not  the  damp  hair, 

That  o'er  her  hrow  lingers. 

He  comes  hut  a  moment  in, 
Though  her  eye  lightens, 

Though  her  cheek,  pale  and  thin, 
.  Feverishly  brightens ; 

He  stays  but  a  moment  near 
When  that  flush  fadeth. 

Though  true  affection's  tear 
Her  soft  eyelid  shadeth. 

He  goes  from  her  chamber  straight 

Into  life's  jostle. 
He  meets  at  the  very  gate 

Business  and  bustle; 
He  thinks  not  of  her  within, 

Silently  sighing. 
He  forgets  in  that  noisy  din 

That  she  is  dying! 

And  when  her  young  heart  is  still, 

What  though  he  mourneth. 
Soon  from  his  sorrow  chill 

Wearied  he  tumeth. 
Soon  o'er  her  buried  head 

Memory's  light  setteth. 
And  the  true-hearted  dead, 

Thus  man  forgetteth ! 


M.  A.  Browne. 
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woman's  love. 


There  is  a  power  the  soul  to  cheer 

In  sorrow's  darksome  day; 
And  make  e'en  Winter's  gloom  appear 

As  beautiful  as  May ! 
A  star  whose  ever-beaming  ray 

Is  borrowed  from  above, 
And  lights  the  wanderer  on  his  way  : 

'Tis  gentle  Woman's  Love ! 

'Tis  Woman's  Love  that  gives  to  joy 

The  brightest  gem  she  wears ; 
And,  when  Hope's  festival  is  by. 

Can  dry  the  mourner's  tears : 
They  sin,  who  tell  us  Woman's  heart 

No  steadfast  faith  may  prove; 
Sooner  will  life  itself  depart 

Than  constant  Woman's  Love ! 

Like  ivv  o'er  a  wither'd  tree. 

It  blooms  around  decay ; 
And  lives  when  that  it  loved  may  be 

For  ever  passed  away : 
It  lives,  though  suffering  more  than  word 

Or  thought  may  ever  prove ; 
And  not  a  sigh  or  tear  records 

A  Woman's  blighted  Love ! 

"  My  Daughter's  Book." 


GAIETY. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gaiety.  The  one  arises  from  want 
of  heart :  being  touched  by  no  pity,  sympathizing  with  no 
pain,  even  of  its  own  causing,  it  shines  and  glitters  like  a  frost- 
bound  river  in  the  gleaming  sun.  The  other  springs  from 
excess  of  heart — that  is,  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  kind- 
liness towards  all  men  and  all  things  ;  and,  suffering  under  no 
superadded  grief,  it  is  light  from  the  happiness  which  it  causes, 
from  the  happiness  which  it  sees.  This  may  be  compared  to 
the  same  river,  sparkling  and  smiling  under  the  sun  of  sum- 
mer— and  running  on  to  give  fertility  and  increase  to  all 
within,  and  even  to  many  beyond  its  reach. 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  WOMAN. 


Is  there  not  a  beauty  and  a  charm  in  that  venerable  and  vene- 
rated woman  who  sits  in  the  "  majesty  of  age"  beside  the 
fireside  of  her  son ;  she  who  nursed  him  in  his  infancy, 
tended  him  in  youth,  counselled  him  in  manhood,  and  who 
now  dwells  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  his  household  ?  What  a 
host  of  blessed  memories  are  linked  with  that  mother,  even  in 
her  **  reverence  and  chair  days !"  what  a  multitude  of  sancti- 
fying associations  surround  her,  and  make  her  lovely,  even  on 
the  \-erge  of  the  grave  ?  Is  there  not  a  beauty  and  a  charm  in 
that  matronly  woman  who  is  looking  fondly  on  the  child  in 
her  lap  ?  Is  there  not  a  holy  influence  around  her,  and  does 
not  the  observer  at  once  pronounce  her  lovely?  What! 
although  the  line  and  lineament  of  youth  are  fled,  Time  has 
given  tar  more  than  he  has  taken  away.  And  is  there  not  a 
beauty  and  a  charm  in  that  fair  girl  who  is  kneeling  before 
that  matron — her  own  womanly  sympathies  just  opening 
into  active  life,  as  she  folds  the  playhd  infant  to  her  bosom? 
All  are  beautiful — the  opening  blossom,  tlie  mature  flower, 
and  the  ripened  fruit :  and  the  callous  heart,  and  the  sensual 
mind,  that  gropes  for  loveliness  as  a  stimulant  for  passion, 
only  shows  that  it  has  no  correct  sense  of  beauty. 

Old  Monthly  Magazine* 


LOVE,   FRIENDSHIP,   AND    HOPE. 

Thrbk  Spirits  met 

Near  to  the  Arctic  Zone, 
liove  —Friendship — Hope — 

Each  claim'd  Uie  spot  their  own. 
-    But  ah  !   Love  soon  grew  cold. 

And  fled  ; 
And  even  Hope  'neath  the  fierce  blast 

Lay  dead : 
Friendship  alone,  whose  warmth  of  heart 

Preserved,  unchilled,  that  vital  part, 
Laiigh'd  at  the  storm,  and  joy'd  to  see 

That  she  was  firmest  of  the  three. 
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THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  DYING  FOR  LOVE. 


The  possibility  of  dying  for  love,  and  also  that  of  dying 
of  the  will  or  desire  to  die,  has  generally  been  regai'ded 
as  an  idea — a  mere  imagination,  chiefly  proceeding  from 
the  writers  of  romance:  the  fact,  in  both  cases,  has  how- 
ever been  established  beyond  all  doubt,  by  two  persons 
— the  one  appertaining  to  history,  the  other  to  oiogra- 
phy.  Of  the  possibility  of  dying  for  love,  Esteurville,  the 
first  lover  of  Madame  de  la  Valli^re,  is  a  striking  example. 
He  was  heir  to  eight  hundred  a-year — a  large  fortune  in  those 
dap ;  consequently,  his  father  would  not  give  his  consent  to 
his  son's  union  with  a  person  so  poorly  gifted  in  that  respect 
as  Mile.  ValliSre.  His  real  aflection,  unchanging  tenderness, 
and  a  steady  perseverance,  at  length  wrung  from  his  father  a 
reluctant  consent,  only  when  his  beloved  had  been  received 
into  the  court  of  Madame;  but  it  was  then  too  late.  La 
Vallidre  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  king,  which 
was  shared  by  the  monarch,  and  trembling  for  the  conse- 
quences of  her  royal  lover's  jealousy,  she  coldly  disavowed  all 
knowledge  of  Esteurville,  when,  full  of  hope  and  joy,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  her.  The  blow  was  fatal.  Esteurville 
retired  without  uttering  a  reproach — returned  to  his  father — 
took  to  his  bed — and  died  tbree  weeks  after  his  cruel  visit 
to  Paris,  declaring,  with  his  last  breath,  his  ungrateful  Louise 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  his  death. 

The  other  example — of  death  by  the  desire  to  die — ^is  his- 
torical, though  at  a  period  more  remote,  and  belongs  to  our 
country.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  first  wife  of  Louis  XI.  (when 
Dauphin), — a  most  extraordinarily  gifted  person  for  the  time 
in  which  she  lived, — conceived  so  extreme  a  disgust  for  life, 
from  the  brutal  treatment  she  received  from  her  husband, 
that  she  resolved  to  die,  but  without  external  or  violent  means. 
A  deep  and  incurable  melancholy  was  the  first  step  towards 
her  object ;  then  a  decline  of  corporeal  force,  and  an  utter  re- 
jection of  all  medical  aid.  When  pressed  by  her  friends  and 
sen'ants  to  do  something  towards  her  preservation,  her  only 
answer  was :  "  Fie  de  la  vie,  ne  m*en  parlez  plus ;"  and  she 
died — died,  because  it  was  her  will — without  any  disease, 
except  such  as  the  operation  of  her  will  had  created. 
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LOVE. 


LOVB  MOT  OF  THI8  BARTH. 

Oh,  Love  I  no  inhabitant  of  earth  thou  art; 

An  unseen  spirit,  we  believe  in  thee; 
A  feith,  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart,-— 

But  never  eye  hath  seen,  nor  e*er  shall  see, 

Thy  unimagined  form  as  it  should  be  1 
The  mind  ham  made  thee  as  it  peoples  heaven. 

Ever  with  its  own  desiring  fantasy ; 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  substance  given, 
As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul,  parch'd,  wearied,  wrung,  and 
riven  I  BvaoK. 


LOVE  DEALS  IN  REPETITIONS. 

Love  fondly  dwells  on  repetitions  : 
His  songs  and  praises  all  alike  we  find. 
Kind  is  my  Love  to-day, — to-morrow  kind ; 
Still  constant  in  a  wondVous  excellence; 
Therefore,  loves  verse,  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thine  expressing  leaves  out  difference ; 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  in  all  his  argument  ;— 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words; 
And  in  this  change  is  Love's  invention  spen^ 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondVous  scope  affords. 

SBAKSFBARB. 


LOVE  IMMORTAL. 

Thet  sin,  who  tell  us  Love  can  die : 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly,^ 
All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  heU. 
Earthly  those  passions  of  the  earth,-^ 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth. 
But  Love  is  indestructible ; 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth. 
From  heaven  it  came, — ^to  heaven  retumeth. 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest : 
At  times  received, — at  times  oppress'd. 
It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath,  in  heaven,  its  purest  rest.  southrt. 

2n 
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FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LOVE. 


Love,  that  cordial  heart-in-heart  kind  of  love,  wbicli  our 
English  poets  have  sometimes  so  beautifully  depicted,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  France.  In  every  step  of  a  French  amour  you 
are  overpowered  by  words — ^you  are  adored,  idolized ;  but  in 
all  the  graceful  positions  into  which  gallantry  throws  itself  as 
amidst  all  the  phrases  it  pours  forth  there  wants  that  quiet  and 
simple  air,  that  deep  and  tender  and  touching  and  thrilling 
tone  which  tell  you  beyond  denial  that  the  heart  your  ow& 
yearns  to  is  really  and  truly  yours  The  love  which  you  find 
in  France  is  the  love  made  for  society,  not  for  solitude ;  it  is 
that  love  which  benefits  the  dazzling  saloon,  the  satined  bou- 
doir ;  it  is  that  love  which  mixes  with  intrigue,  with  action,  with 
politics,  and  affairs ;  it  is  that  love  which  pleases  and  never 
absorbs ;  which  builds  no  fairy  palace  of  its  own,  but  which 
scatters  over  the  trodden  paths  of  life  more  flowers  than  a 
severer  people  find  there.  With  this  love  the  history  of 
France  is  full,  So  completely  is  it  national,  that  the  most 
gallant  reigns  have  never  failed  to  be  the  most  popular.  The 
name  of  Henry  IV.  is  hardly  more  historical  than  that  of  the 
fair  Gabrielle ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  stated  in  diminution  of  the 
respect  still  paid  to  this  wise  and  beloved  king,  that  his  para- 
mour accompanied  him  in  the  council,  kissed  him  publicly 
before  his  court,  and  publicly  recei^  ed  his  caresses.  No :  the 
French  saw  nothing  in  that  but  what  was  tout  Francis :  and 
the  only  point  which  they  consider  of  importance  is,  that  the 
beUe  Gabrielle  was  really  belle.  On  this  point,  considering 
their  monarch's  mistress  as  their  own,  they  are  inexorable,  and 
nothing  tended  so  much  to  depopularise  Louis  XIV.,  as  hii 
matrimonial  intrigue  with  the  ugly  old  widow  of  Scarron. — 
Bulwer's  France, 


TO  A  KISS. 

HcMiD  seal  of  soft  affections, 
Tend*rest  pledge  of  fature  bliss, 
Dearest  tie  of  young  connections, 
Love's  first  snow-drop,  virgin  kiss ! 

Speaking  silence— dumb  confession. 
Passion's  birth,  and  infant's  play. 
Dove-like  fondness,  chaste  concession, 
GloWiUg  dawn  of  brighter  day. 

Sorrowing  Joy  •  adieu's  last  action. 
When  lingering  lips  no  more  must  jcio. 
What  words  can  ever  speak  affection 
So  thrilling  and  sincere  as  thine  ? 


«*• 
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REASONS  FOR  LOVING. 


If  she  be  a  virgin,  of  modest  eye,  a  shame-faced  and  tern* 
perate  aspect,  her  very  modesty  inflames  me,  her  sober  blushes 
fire  me — if  I  behold  a  pretty,  courtly,  petulant  ape,  I  am  ex- 
tremely in  love  with  her,  because  she  is  not  clownishly  made 
— ^be  she  sourly  severe,  I  think  she  wittily  counterfeits,  and  I 
love  her  for  her  wit — if  she  be  learned  and  censures  poets,  I  love 
her  soul,  and  for  her  soul,  her  body — ^be  she  a  lady  of  professed 
ignorance,  I  am  infinitely  taken  with  her  simplicity — ^be  she 
slender  and  lean,  she  is  the  Greek's  delight — ^be  she  thick  and 
plump,  she  is  the  Italian's  pleasure — if  she  be  tall,  she  is  of  a 
goodly  form — ^be  she  short,  she  is  nimbly  delightful — be  she 
young,  she  is  for  my  eye — ^be  she  old,  she  is  for  my  discourse, 
as  one  well  knowing  there's  much  amiableness  in  a  grave 
matron — ^be  she  young — old — ^lean — ^fat — short — tall — white 
— ^brown — nay,  even  black — ^my  discourse  shall  find  reason  to 
love  her. — From  Nympliadoray  in  Marston^s  Parasite. 


LOFirS  JMMORTAUTF. 


But  love  shall  live  and  live  for  ever. 

And  chance  and  change  shall  reach  it  never.-~>HA.RR.Y  Nkalk. 

The  lowing  of  the  herds. 

The  falling  of  the  showers, 
The  melody  of  birds, 

The  blossoming  of  flowers : 

The  foaming  of  the  floods. 

The  murmurs  of  the  stream* 
The  shadiness  of  woods. 

Shall  vanish  like  a  dream. 

Youth,  loveliness,  and  health, 

Are  perishable  things ; 
And  fortune  has  to  wealth 

Secured  a  pair  of  wings  : 

But  fUthflil  love  shall  rise 

Above  the  changefUl  scene. 
And  flourish  in  the  skies, 

Perennial  and  serene.  M» 
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MATRIMONY  AND  SINGLE  LIFE. 


AuoNO  the  great  men  who  were  averse  to  a  married  life,  were 
Kewton,  Locke,  Bayle,  Gibhon,  Hmne,  Adam  Smith,  Harvey, 
LebnitE  Bayle,  Hobbes,  Hampden,  Sir  F.  Drake,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Michael  Angelo,  the  three  Carrache,  Sir  John  Rey- 
nolds, Haydn,  Handel,  Wolsey,  Pascal,  Deheuiy,  Pope, 
Mackenzie,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Collins,  Thompson,  and 
Jeremiah  Bentham.    Among  the  ancients  were  Plato,  Fytha- 

Sras,  Democrites,  Diogenes.  The  following,  although  married, 
d  cause  to  repent  of  it:  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Pittacus,  Peri- 
andro,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes ;  and  amon^  the  modems 
— *Boocacio,  the  Dante,  Milton,  Steele,  Addison,  Dryden, 
Molidre,  Racine,  Sterne,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Lord  Byron. 


THE  STOLEN  KISS. 


Smooth'd  be  that  brow,  and  cbaste  the  frown 
That  half  obeys  thy  tardy  will, 
Nor  think  to  awe  my  rapturei  down. 
For  an^r  makes  thee  lOTeUer  atlB. 

In  vain  thou  wonldst  compel  the  ire. 
But  lightly  felt    but  faintly  shown, 
Thine  eyes  betray,  beneath  their  fire. 
The  panion  thou  wouldst  blush  to  own. 

Then  still  that  proudly-swelling  breast— 

And  soften  down  thy  mantling  cheek— 

Twas  but  a  kiss— that  well  expressed 

The  teiMteniess  I  could  not  speak.  B.  A.  B. 


LOVER'S  PERJURIES. 


It  is  a  common  sajpng,  that  Jove  laughs  at  lovers'  peijuries* 
Plato  jrives  a  whimsical  reason  for  the  Deity*s  good  nature  in 
this  a&ir.  ''The  pleasures,'*  says  this  philosopher,  ''are  in- 
fants incapable  of  understanding  and  judgment,  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  punishment  for  perjury  or  breach  of  promise.** 
The  sage,  who  banished  poetry  from  his  republic,  considered 
the  infant  pleasures  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
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'THE  DEANS  LADY.' 

Ws  most  gladly  add  the  following  yindlcatory  quotation  in  behalf  of 
*'  learned  ladies/'  and  only  wish  there  were  more  of  the  sex  for '  whom  it 
might  be  offered.  Ed. 

Next,  to  a  lady  I  must  bid  adieu — 

Whom  some  in  mirth  or  malice  call  a  "Blue" 

There  needs  no  more — when  that  same  word  is  said, 

The  men  grow  shy,  respectful,  and  afraid ; 

Save  the  choice  friends  who  in  her  colour  dress, 

And  all  her  praise  in  words  like  her*s  express. 

Why  should  proud  man  in  man  that  knowledge  prize. 
Which  he  affects  in  woman  to  despise  I 
Is  he  not  envious  when  a  lady  gains. 
In  hours  of  leisure,  and  with  litte  pains, 
What  he  in  many  a  year  with  painful  toil  obtains  ? 
For  surely  knowledge  should  not  odious  grow, 
Nor  ladies  be  despised  for  what  they  know ; 
Truth  to  no  sex  confined,  her  friends  invites, 
And  woman,  long  restrained,  demands  her  rights. 
Nor  should  a  light  and  odious  name  be  thrown 
On  the  fair  dame  who  makes  that  knowledge  known — 
Who  bravely  dares  the  world'ei  sarcastic  sneer. 
And  what  she  is,  is  willing  to  appear. 

"  And  what  she  is  not,**  peevish  man  replies, 

His  envy  owning  what  his  pride  denies. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Why  call  a  lady  Blue  ?    It  is  because 
She  reads,  converses,  studies  for  applause ; 
And  therefore  all  that  she  desires  to  know, 
Is  just  as  much  as  she  can  fairly  show. 
The  real  knowledge  we  in  secret  hide, 
It  is  the  counterfeit  that  makes  our  pride. 

"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
So  sings  the  poet,  and  so  let  him  sing ; 
But  if  from  little  learning  danger  rose, 
I  know  not  who  in  safety  could  repose. 
The  evil  rises  from  our  own  mistake. 
When  we  our  ignorance  for  knowledge  take ; 
Or  when  the  little  that  we  have,  through  pride 
And  vain  poor  self-love  view'd,  is  magnified. 
Nor  is  your  deepest  azure  always  free 
From  these  same  dangerous  calls  of  vanity. 

Yet  of  the  sex  are  those  who  never  show, 
By  way  of  exhibition,  what  they  know  : 
Their  books  are  read  and  praised.,  and  so  are  they, 
But  all  without  design,  without  display.  C. 
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FEMALE  HELPLESSNESS. 


It  happened,  unfortunately  for  us  females,  that,  at  the  lame 
time  tiut  accomplishments  and  refinement  were  making  such 
formidable  advances,  and,  assisted  by  fashion,  were  displaying 
and  overpowering  all  our  former  employments,  a  standard  of 
feminine  excellence  was  established,  the  principal  attribute  of 
which  was  helpleitnesr.  Not  the  Christian  grace  ofgendeneu, 
that  might  have  been  combined  with  an  appearance  of  being 
able  to  afford  assistance  to  others,  which  would  effectually 
destroy  every  pretension  to  that  soft,  dependant,  cHi^ng 
^  aspect,  which,  to  be  perfect,  must  exhibit  complete,  entire 
helplessness.  The  poets  and  wits  of  the  day  lent  tneir  power- 
ful assistance,  and  either  directed  or  united  with  fashion  in 
proclaiming,  that  this  was  to  be  an  indispensable  female  at- 
traction. Such  dictates  were,  of  course,  peremptory,  and 
mamas  and  daughters  were  aereed,  and  became  very  delicate, 
and  as  helpless  as  heart  could  wish ;  and,  where  nature  was 
strongly  at  variance,  proportionably  afiected.  It  was  sur- 
priiing  to  witness  the  little  apparent  difficulty  that  existed  in 
rendering  the  physical  powers  obedient.  A  degree  of  ill- 
health  was  necessaiy  to  produce  a  proper  proportion  of  lan- 
guor ;  late  hours  and  heated  rooms  could,  perhaps,  accomplifib 
wis;  but  they  also  contrived  to  prevent  all  that  appearance 
of  roundness  and  freshness,  which  we  (foolish  girls)  were, 
twenhr  years  ago,  too  much  inclined  to  be  proud  of.  This 
may  be  called  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  fashion,  in 
this  country,  will  make  its  way,  and  helplessness,  joined  to 
defective  education,  and  a  strong  desire  to  get  from  our  own 
places,  and  have  our  own  business  performed  by  others,  who, 
m  their  turn,  find  it  as  irksome  as  ourselves,  has  made  sad 
havoc  in  the  ranks  below  us.  Domestic  duties  are  incom- 
patible with  helplessness;  but  the  accomplished  in  this  per- 
fection were  all  candidates  for  the  situation  of  wives,  mothers, 
and  mistresses  of  families;  and  many  have  succeeded,  and 
have  performed  their  parts  as  might  have  been  expected.  As 
the  system  that  has  been  pursued  is  not  best  calculated  to 
promote  health,  many  became  invalids ;  but,  as  they  are  pro- 
bably selected  for  those  qualifications  with  which  vigour  of 
body  or  mind  have  nothing  to  do,  husbands  have  no  cause  for 
disappointment  It  takes  a  considerable  period,  perhaps,  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  misery  and  inoonvenience  or  possessing 
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a  nek  and  helpless  wife.  The  same  means  too,  eenerallj, 
are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  well,  which 
contributed  to  make  her  ill ;  idleness,  inactive  employments, 
late  hours,  luxury,  and  indulgence.  From  the  mama  yo« 
leam,  that  her  dear  girl  is  extremely  delicate,  and  sadly 
plagued  with  her  servants ;  and,  while  the  husband  hears,  and 
consoles  and  congratulates  himself  in  having  an  intentting, 
accomplished  wife,  he  puts  up  with  the  inconveniences  of  an 
ill-arranged  domicile,  and  duly  appreciates  those  acquirements, 
which,  however,  sickness,  or  languor,  or  idleness,  or  all  com- 
bined, prevent  him  from  enjojdng.  This  is  no  uncommon  or 
exaggerated  picture  of  married  happiness:  it  is,  like  other 
things  built  upon  a  false  foundation,  unsound  and  insecure. 
The  system,  however,  proceeds ;  a  fresh  generation  succeeds, 
and  they  are  also  to  be  elegant  and  refined,  accomplished 
and  useless.  But  the  effects  of  the  system  are  more  than  be- 
ginning to  be  felt ;  it  has  already  extended  to  ranks  and  de- 
grees of  life  where  it  has  produced  misery.  Poverty,  com- 
bined with  those  pursuits  which  have,  for  some  years  past., 
occupied  the  time  and  the  attention  of  the  female  world, 
must  produce  any  thing  but  comfort ;  the  arts  that  produced 
this  and  other  advantages,  where  wealth  did  not  abound,  are 
almost  lost  among  us  I  and,  whilst  many  have  discovered,  that 
helplessness  does  not  promote  happiness,  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  means  to  procure  comfort,  and  at  a  loss  to  find  any  who 
can  instruct  them. — FemaleM  of  the  Present  Day, 


THE  SEDUCEB. 


With  easy  step  and  am'roiu  air. 

The  idol  of  the  youthftd  fair, 

(A  simple,  sweet,  misjudging  throng,) 

See  gay  Lothario  move  along  ;* 

On  him  alone  beams  er^  eye. 

For  him  alone  breathes  ev*ry  sigh. 

Ah !  maidens  of  the  foolish  heairt. 

Far  other  beams  your  eyes  should  dart, 

Far  other  sighs  your  bosoms  heave 

For  him  who  seeks  you  to  deceive. 

Could  you  but  see,  half  hid  in  gloom. 

Wan  as  the  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

In  solitary  slow  decay. 

Poor  lost  Monimia  pine  away  ;~> 

Once  Innocent  and  gay  like  you. 

Ere  curs'd  Lothario  breath'd  his  row. 

Sure,  simple,  sweet,  misjudging  throng. 

You'd  mnrk  the  author  of  her  wrong  j 

And  banish  from  your  virpin  train 

A  ftiiler  murderer  than  Cidn  I  ^j. 
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HARDSHIPS  OF  FEMALES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Men  are  not  disqualified  by  their  engagements  in  trade  from 
being  received  in  high  society ;  but,  from  the  moment  that  a 
well-bom  or  well-educated  woman  employs  her  acquirements 
in  obtaining  for  herself  the  means  of  subsistence,  she  loses  her 
easte.    The  word  is  odious,  and  so  is  the^tate  of  things  which 
it  implies ;  but  it  is  more  odious  where  it  exists,  as  here,  in  ex- 
ception to  the  general  course  of  feeling,  than  where  it  is  the 
established  order,  under  which  individuals  are  born,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  their  habits  and  expectations  are  accommo- 
dated.    How  large  is  the  number  of  tnose  persons  among  you 
who,  by  birth,  connections,  profession,  or  occupation,  hold  a 
respectable  station  in  society,  deriving  their  means  meantime 
raamly,  if  not  entirely,  from  a  life  income,  or  depending  for  sup- 
port upon  the  yet  more  precarious  tenure  of  their  own  exertions. 
The  customs  of  the  world  in  most  cases, — the  absolute  neces- 
sity in  many, — of  making  an  appearance  correspondent  to 
their  station,  compels  them  to  live  to  the  extent  of  their  re- 
sources ;  and  thus  upon  the  death  of  the  father  of  a  family,  or 
the  more  pitiable  case  of  his  hopeless  disablement,  those  whom 
he  may  leave,  and  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  are  at  once 
reduced  to  distress  and  degradation.     How  lar?e  a  proportion 
of  men  in  every  profession  are  in  this  fearfiu  predicament ! 
Add  to  this,  that  commerce,  in  most  of  its  btancnes,  has  been 
converted,  by  the  greedy  spirit  of  the  age,  from  a  regular  bu- 
siness of  patient  industry  into  a  game  of  hazard ;  insomuch 
that  the  safety  of  even  the  most  honourable,  upright,  and 
careful  merchant  is  no  longer  in  his  own  keeping,  but  depends 
in  a  most  perilous  degree  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  against 
whose  want  of  prudence  or  principle  he  cannot  insure,  as  he 
can  against  the  danger  of  the  seas.     Methinks,  it  would  make 
a  living  heart  ache,  to  think,  whenever  this  land  of  credit  is 
shaken  by  a  commercial  earthquake,  how  many  a  goodly  fabric 
of  happiness  is  laid  in  ruins ;  and  to  know  how  many  women, 
who  have  been  bred  up  among  all  the  refinements  of  affluence, 
and  with  the  expectation  that  their  fortune  was  in  no  danger 
of  any  such  reverse,  are  reduced  to  seek  for  themselves  a 
scanty  and  precarious  support,  by  the  exercise  of  those  talents 
which  had  been  cultivated  for  recreation  or  for  display ;  and 
who,  while  they  thus  cam  the  bread  of  bitterness,  have  but 
too  much  cause  for  saying,  with  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  O,  death, 
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acceptable  is  tby  sentence  unto  the  needy  I"  In  your  hard- 
hearted society,  misfortune  is  not  considered  as  Affording  any 
claim  to  respect — scarcely  to  compassion.  You  have  no  con- 
vents, no  religious  communities,  in  which  such  persons  may  be 
received  and  sheltered.  Earth  has  no  other  asylum  for  them 
than  in  its  own  cold  bosom. 

And  yet  these  are  not  the  griefs  under  which  the  spirit  gives 
way  and  the  heart  breaks.  In  such  cases  such  virtuous  exer- 
tions are  made,  so  much  equanimity  is  manifested,  so  much 
goodness  is  seen,  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  He — 

"  Who  givM  the  bartben  glTct  the  strength  to  bear.** 

Happy  were  it  for  us  all  if  we  bore  prosperity  as  well  and 
wiselv  as  we  endure  an  adverse  fortune.  The  reason  where- 
fore It  is  not  so,  I  suppose  to  be,  that  the  same  disposition 
which  in  the  one  state  ferments  into  pride,  in  the  other  is  re- 
fined into  fortitude ;  and  that  cases  which  eat  the  heart,  are 
less  injurious  to  our  spiritual  nature  than  vaniti^  that  inflate 
andcoi!ruptit.  ^ 


WOMAN-THE  VOW. 


I  bvesth'd  a  vow,  'tii  sweet  to  speak, 
Twere  worse  than  peii*ry*8  self  to  break. 
And  locfc'd  within  my  heart  1*11  keep 

It  pure  for  ever  1 

Twas  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

And  by  the  chaste  moon's  trembling  light. 

That  I  this  lUthful  yow  did  pUght, 

To  love  for  ever ! 

The  twinkling  gems,  that  deck*d  the  sky. 
Alone  beheld  my  moisten'd  eye. 
And  angels  registered  this  sigh, 

"  I»U  love  for  ever  \" 

And  there's  a  lonely  cypress  tree. 
Beneath  whose  shade  I  bent  my  knee, 
And  swore,  while  life  should  last,  l*d  be 

Thine— thine,  for  everl 

And  111  forget  my  tow  to  keep, 
When  Pity's  self  shall  cease  to  weep ; 
When  in  the  silent  grave — I  sleep. 

To  waken  never  1  ^^ 


Sincerity  has  a  certain  dignity  in  itself,  that  always  obtains 
respect ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  not  be  very  pleasing 
to  vanity,  it  is  never  liable  to  the  disapprobation  attendant  on 
fickleness  and  levity. 
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THE  FORSAKEN. 


Gay  forms  were  thronging  round  me. 

He  I  lov*d  was  passing  by, 
He  turned  a  cold  glance  on  me, 

And  I  thought  I  heard  him  sigh. 
His  eye  that  sparkled  brightly  once, 

Had  lost  its  lustre  now, 
Joy  had  for  ever  left  that  lip. 

And  marble  seem*d  the  brow. 

He  turned  his  hasty  glance  away 

From  one  he*d  lov*d  so  well. 
Fearing  perhaps  his  form  so  changed 

That  hopeless  love  might  tell. 
Upon  his  arm  a  fair-hair*d  girl — 

Was  leaning  eay  and  free  ; 
Alas !  she  little  thought  how  well 

He  was  beloved  by  me. 

I  would  not  have  another  know 

How  deep  was  my  despair. 
When  I  saw  him  by  the  altar  kneel, 

And  pledge  his  honour  there. 
That  he  would  guard  with  life,  with  fame. 

Protect  in  weal  or  woe. 
Her,  his  own  bride,  who  knelt  too  there. 

His  best  belov'd  below. 

I  saw  his  quivering  lips  were  press'd 

Upon  her  brow  so  fair, — 
He  thought  not  then,  alas!  that  I, 

His  first  love,  saw  them  there. 
I  hoped  his  bride,  that  happy  girl, 

Would  love  him  as  I  loved. 
And  months,  and  years,  as  they  rolled  by. 

Would  see  that  love  unmoved. 

I  ne'er  shall  be  that  happy  thing 

That  I  was  wont  to  be, — 
Scenes  that  such  joy  to  others  bring. 

Will  have  no  charms  for  me ; 
And  though  he  said  he  loved  me  more 

Than  all  the  world  beside 
Can  that,  alas!  avail  me  now? 

Another  is  his  bride.  * 
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THE  LOVER'S  WILL. 


In  the  name  of  Love,  amen.  This  is  the  Will  and  Testament 
of  me,  Abelard  Leander  Lothario,  of  Love  Park,  in  the 
County  of  Affection,  Esquire,  which  I  do  make,  publish,  and 
declare,  in  manner  and  form  following  (that  is  to  say) : 
Whereas  I  shall  quit  and  leave,  on  Lady-day  now  next,  my 
moiety,  part,  or  share  of  and  in  a  certain  Freehold  Estate, 
known  by  the  name  of  Celibacy,  otherwise  Single  Life,  and 
shall,  on  the  same  day,  enter  upon  a  Leasehold  Estate 
called  Matrimony,  otherwise  Marriage.  Now  I  do  hereby 
give,  devise,  and  bequeath  my  said  share  of  and  in  the  afore- 
said Estate  called  Celibacy,  otherwise  Single  Life,  unto  all 
and  every  person  or  persons  who  may  be  possessed  of,  and 
having  mutual  shares  therein,  and  unto  all  other  persons  who 
may  be  disposed  to  accept  thereof,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  amongst  them,  share  and  share  alike.  To  be  ac- 
cepted, held,  and  taken  by  them  upon  and  subject  to  this 
express  condition  (that  is  to  say),  they,  each,  every,  and  all 
of  them,  do,  with  all  convenient  speed,  immediately  afler 
accepting  the  said  part,  or  share,  in  lieu  thereof,  exchange  the 
same,  and  their  joint,  several,  and  respective  interests  therein, 
for  other  parts  or  shares  of  and  in  the  said  Estate  called  Ma- 
trimony, otherwise  Marriage,  and  hold  the  same  to  themselves, 
and  their  Heirs,  with  all  the  rights,  members,  privileges,  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging.  And  whereas  I  am  also 
possessed  of  certain  personal  property  called  or  known  by  the 
name  or  the  title  of  a  Heart :  Now  I  do  hereby,  by  this  my 
Will,  give  and  bequeath  the  same  unto  Angelica  Hebe,  of 
Chastity  Palace,  To  be  held  by  her  upon  certain  conditions 
agreed  or  to  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  us.  And  lastly, 
I  constitute  and  appoint  my  [^friends,  Messrs.  Cupid  and 
Hymen.  Executors  and  Trustees  of  this  my  Will.  In 
witness,  &c. 

WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

Oh  !  woman's  love*s  a  holy  light ; 
And,  when  *tis  kindled,  ne*er  can  die : 
It  lives,  though  treachery  and  slight 
To  quench  the  constant  flame  may  try; 
Like  joy,  when  it  grows,  'tis  seen 
To  wear  an  everlasting  green  ; 
Like  joy,  too,  'tis  found  to  cUng, 
Too  often,  round  a  worthless  thing. 
Oh  1  woman's  love,  at  times,  it  may 

Seem  cold,  or  clouded,  but  it  burns 
With  true  undeviating  ray. 
And  never  from  its  idol  turns.  T. 
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A  PHILOSOPHER  IN  LOVE. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  fell  in  love,  and  leaving  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  Aries  and  Taurus,  dragon's  head  and  dragon's 
tail,  he  offered  himself  as  a  suitor  to  &e  damsel  whose  channs 
were  able  to  draw  him  from  the  heavens  and  his  observatory.  Sir 
Isaac  was  particularly  partial  to  his  pipe,  aware  of  which,  the 
kdy  provided  one  for  her  lover ; — and  now  the  philoBopher 
amves — is  introduced — and — takes  his  pipe.  Deeply  as  he 
had  studied  the  wonders  of  the  skies,  and  learnedly  as  he  could 
converse  thereon,  he  was  a  very  —  in  the  art  of  love,  and  no 
more  knew  how  to  begin,  much  less  continue  the  subject,  than  he 
eould  fly  to  the  bodies  which  he  had  studied.  A  bow  and  a 
**  How  eTye  do  ?*'  tremulously  ejaculated,  comprised  the  whole 
of  our  hero*s  oratory :  he  felt  himself  at  a  loss,  and — whiflfed  at 
his  pipe ;  the  lady  smiled  and  the  lover  sighed ;  he  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  lady,  and  trembled  violently ; — she  smiled 
again,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  agitated.  "  Oh,  the  timidity 
of  some  men!"  inwardly  said  the  fair  damsel,  when  lo!  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  caught  hold  of  her  hand  !  Now  comes  the  blest 
avowal, — he  will  kiss  her  hand,  no  doubt, — the  lady  thought 
so,  too.  Sir  Isaac  whiffed  with  redoubled  fury,  and  drew  the 
captive  hand  near  his  face ;  already  the  expected  salute  had 
vibrated  from  the  hand  to  the  heart  of  the  fair  maiden,  when, 
oh,  shame  to  manhood  and  philosophy.  Sir  Isaac  only  raised 
the  white  hand,  to  make  the  fore-finger,  that  he  much  wanted 
— a  tobacco  stopper. 

THE  WIDOW'S  MITE. 

Amid  the  pompous  crowd 
Of  rich  adorers,  came  a  liumble  form  j 
A  widow,  meek  as  Poverty  doth  malce 
Her  children ;  with  a  look  of  sad  content 
Her  mite  vdthin  the  treasure-heap  she  cast : 
Then,  timidly  as  bashflil  twilight,  stole 
From  out  the  Temple.    But  her  lowly  gift 
Was  witnessed  by  an  Eye,  whose  mercy  Tiewt, 
In  motive,  all  that  consecrates  a  deed 
To  goodness ; — so  he  bless'd  the  widow's  mite^ 
Beyond  the  i^fts  abounding  wealth  bestow'd. 
Thus  is  it,  Lord  !  with  Thee:  the  heart  is  Thioa, 
And  all  the  world  of  hidden  action  there 
Worln  in  thy  sight,  like  waves  beneath  the  sua 
Conspicuous  !  and  a  thousand  nameless  acts. 
That  lurk  in  lovely  secrecy,  and  die 
Unnoticed,  like  the  trodden  flowers  that  fUl 
Beneath  a  proud  man's  foot,  to  thee  are  knowiif 
And  written  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  Book 
Of  Life,  where  mercy  fills  the  brightest  page  1 
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MISERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR'S  LIFE. 


Poor  fellow!  he  returns  to  his  lodging;  there  may  he  every 
thing  he  can  desire,  in  the  shape  of  mere  external  comforts, 
provided  for  him  hy  the  official  zeal  of  his  housekeeper;  hut 
still  the  room  has  an  air  of  chilling  vacancy ;  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  apartment  has  a  dim,  uninhahited  appearance — 
the  chairs,  set  round  with  provoking  neatness,  look  reproach- 
fully useless  and  unoccupied,  and  the  tahles  and  other  furni- 
ture shine  with  impertinent  and  futile  brightness.  All  is 
dreary  and  repelling.  No  gentle  face  welcomes  his  arrival ; 
no  loving  hand  meets  his :  no  kind  looks  answer  the  listless 
gaze  he  throws  round  the  apartment  as  he  enters.  He  sits  to 
a  book — alone ;  there  is  no  one  by  his  side,  to  enjoy  with  him 
the  favoiuite  passage,  the  apt  remark,  the  just  criticism  :  no 
eyes  in  which  to  read  his  own  feelings  ;  his  own  tastes  are 
unappreciated  and  unreflected ;  he  has  no  resource  but  himself, 
no  one  to  look  up  to  but  himself;  all  his  enjoyment,  all  his 
happiness,  must  emanate  from  himself.  He  flings  down  the 
volume  in  despair ;  buries  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sighs 
aloud — 0  !  me  miserum, — Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  ARROWS  OF  LOVE. 

In  the  LemnJan  forges  pent. 
While  Vulcan,  o'er  his  anvil  bent. 
Fashioned  the  glowing  steel  to  darts 
For  Love  to  shoot  at  human  hearts ; 
As  fi-om  his  hand  each  arrow  slipt. 
Its  point  in  honey  Venus  dipt. 
And  Cupid,  smiling,  over  all 
Sprinkled  bitter  drops  of  gall. 

Once,  within  the  dusky  dome, 
Mars  from  thundering  battle  come. 
Shaking  his  ponderous  spear,  began 
With  scorn  Love's  tiny  darts  to  scan. 
Eros,  piqued,  an  arrow  took. 
And,  turning  on  the  God  a  look 
Of  laughing  mischief—"  This,"  said  he, 
"  I  trust  is  weighty,  try  and  see.*' 
Mars  took  the  arrow ;  Venus  smiled 
Upon  her  bright  triumphant  child. 
While  the  God  of  Armies,  stung, 
"  Take  it?"  cried  with  trembling  tongue. 
*'  I  feel,  alas  I  its  weight  !'*    But  Love 
His  warm  entreaties  could  not  move, 
*'  'TIS  but  a  tiny  shaft,"  said  he ; 

"  So  keep  it,  and  remember  me!"  *    *    * 
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ROYAL  COURTSHIP. 


The  following  is  the  good  old  way  of  espousals,  a^  practised  by 
King  James  Vl.,  of  blessed  memory.  Upon  the  28th  day  of 
the  said  mo.  of  October,  1589,  the  King's  Majesty  landed 
at  Slaikry,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  when  his  Majesty  remained 
a  great  space  ,*  went  up  to  Upslo,  where  the  Queen,  his  future 
partner — (his  bedfellow)  was  for  the  time,  and  came  with 
great  travel,  baith  upon  sea  and  land,  upon  the  19th  of  Nov. 
thereafter,  and  imm'*  on  his  coming  passed  in  quietly,  with 
boots  and  all  to  her  Highness.  The  rest  of  his  company  went 
to  his  own  lodging,  taken  against  his  coming.  His  Majesty 
myndit  to  fine  the  Queen  a  kiss,  afler  the  Scotch  fashion  at 
meeting,  which  she  refused,  as  not  being  the  form  of  her 
country.  After  a  few  words  privately  spoken  betwext  his 
Majesty  and  her,  then  passed  familarity  and  kisses.  Upon 
the  23  November,  1589,  the  King  and  Queen  married  at 
Upslo,  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  Minister  of  Leith.  The 
'*  banquet*'  was  made  after  tlie  best  form  they  could  for  the 
time. — From  Original  MS. 


THE   PAINTER  PUZZLED. 


WfLL,  somt'thing  must  be  done  for  May ;  the  time  is  drawing  nigh. 

To  figure  in  the  catalogue  and  woo  the  public  eye; 

In  vain  I  task  my  barren  brain  some  new  ideas  to  catch, 

And  teaze  my  hair — ^ideas  are  shy  of  "  coming  to  the  scratch.'* 

Yet  painting  pictures,  some  folks  think,  is  merely  play  and  fun. 
That  what  is  on  the  easel  set,  must  easily  be  done  j 
But,  zounds !  if  they  could  sit  in  this  uneasy,  easy  chair. 
They'd  very  soon  be  glad  enough  to  "  cut  the  camels'  hair." 

Oh!  who  can  tell  the  pang  it  is,  to  sit  as  I  this  day— 

With  all  my  canvass  spread,  and  yet  uithout  an  inch  of  way  3 

Till  mad  at  last  to  find  I  am  amongst  such  empty  skullers, 

I  feel  that  I  could  strike  myself,  but  no— I'll  "  strike  my  colours." 


DISAPPOINTMENT  IN  A  FIRST  LOVE 

Has  ever  been  accounted  a  grief  scarcely  to  be  surmounted, 
even  by  time ;  but  this  can  only  be  the  case,  where  the  heart, 
extremely  vulnerable  by  nature,  suffers  itself  to  be  so  entirely 
immersed  in  that  passion,  that  all  the  other  duties  of  life  are 
swallowed  up  in  it. 

Sidney  Biddulph. 
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THE  ARABIAN  LOVE  SONG. 


A  8,  on  a  rosy  couch  reclined, 
Young  Zillah  on  my  panting  breast, 

With  arms  around  each  otlier  twined, 
With  lip  to  lip  each  other  pressed ! 

What  youth  was  e'er  so  blessed  as  I, 

Within  the  arms  of  beauty  toying, 
The  ravished  smile,  the  heaving  sigh, 

The  all  of  sweet  and  bright  enjoying  ! 

Ye  gales  that  sport  o'er  sunny  Ind, 

O'er  bright  Socatra  uncon fined, 
Ye  ne'er  within  your  native  bower 

Gazed,  amorous,  on  so  fair  a  flower ! 
Ye  ne'er  from  one  more  bright  in  hue 

The  odours  of  your  light  wings  drew, 
As  that  which  then  my  arms  caressed, 

And  hung  enraptured  on  my  breast. 
I  knew  it  by  the  smothered  sigh 

Wafted  to  me  from  lips  divine; 
I  saw  it  in  the  rolling  eye. 

In  silent  rapture  meeting  mine ; 
In  the  flushed  cheek,  the  Ardent  gaie, 

Ever  on  me  in  fondness  turned ; 
— ^Yes !  in  the  long — the  fond  embrace, 

With  mutual  fires  our  bosoms  burned. 

Thus  oft  we  lie — ^her  snatching  eyes. 

Like  Ocean,  rolling  fond  with  bliss ; 
Our  careless  brows  with  chaplets  fair 

Entwined  among  our  shinmg  hair. 
And  now  the  ruby  juice  I  sip. 

Now  taste  the  treasure  of  her  lip. 
Now  drink  the  tears  of  bliss,  that  lie 

Imbedded  in  her  azure  eye. 

Ye  virgins  of  the  Arabian  bowers. 

That  braid  your  tresses  bright  with  dew, 
May  I  be  blessed  with  love  like  yours. 

With  forms  so  bright,  with  hearts  so  true ! 
Then,  joined  to  such,  may  fond  desire 

Within  our  glowing  bosoms  spring. 
May  love  light  up  his  grateful  fire. 

And  fan  it  with  his  dove-like  wing. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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COURTSHIP. 


It  would  perhaps  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  could 
be  required  of  any  person,  to  lay  down  precise  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  another,  as  to  the  mode  of  conduct  to  be  pursued 
during  the  period  of  courtship,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the 
holy  precincts  of  matrimony.  For  as  the  insidious  little  urchin. 
Love,  finds  innumerable  avenues  to  the  human  heart,  so  must 
the  mode  of  courtship  be  guided,  governed,  and  carried  on,  by 
an  equal  variety  of  ways,  suited  at  once  to  the  impressions 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  wooer,  and  to  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sitions, propensities  and  qualifications  of  the  wooed.  In  spite 
of  the  general  opinion  that  our  affections  are  for  the  most  part 
placed  upon  persons  of  congenial  feelings,  sentiments,  tastes, 
and  inclinations,  with  our  own,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
tormentor  of  mankind  plants  his  envenomed  sting  in  bosoms 
of  directly  opposite  natures,  and  daily  experience  teaches  us 
the  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter,  when  once  the  fatal  shaft 
is  let  fly.  This  important  fact  may  be  established  by  refer- 
ence to  both  sexes ;  for  although  it  is  most  natural  for  court- 
ship to  be  commenced  by  the  male  part  of  the  creation  to- 
wards the  female,  it  is  equally  certam  that  it  is  frequently 
commenced  by  the  latter:  nay,  oftentimes,  without  determi- 
nation or  intention  (by  a  thousand  nameless  kindnesses  and 
solicitudes)  for  some  time  even  without  discover}*.  Nor  can 
I  find  in  my  heart  to  cast  blame  upon  the  wooer,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  though  I  would  -willingly  warn  my  fair 
countrywomen  against  a  too  hasty  attachment  to  any  object, 
howeverapparently  desirable :  notwithstanding  it  has  been  very 
justly  observed  that — 

"  Of  all  the  passions  giy'n  us  from  above, 
The  noblest,  softest,  and  the  best  is  love.*' 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  them  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  the  professions,  as  well  as  acquainted 
with  the  general  bent  of  the  mind,  of  the  man  to  whom  they 
pay  any  thing  like  marked  attention — ^before  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  situations  which  may  probably  blight 
their  early  hopes  of  happiness,  and  render  the  latter  part  of 
their  lives  burdensome.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  hasty 
marriages  are  seldom  happy  ones — ^love  at  first  sight  may  have 
been  strongly  impressed  upon  the  heart,  but  it  should  be 
mellowed  and  softened  by  time  and  scrutinizing  observation. 
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It  is  important  to  both  parties,  that  by  frequent  association, 
the  sentiments  and  dispositions  should,  if  possible,  be  ascer- 
tained, in  order  to  discover  whether,  in  the  state  of  matrimony, 
they  can  combine,  compare,  establish,  or  remove,  opinions 
founded  in  prejudice  or  in  error,  from  which  association  alone 
mutual  happiness  in  wedded  life  can  be  anticipated. 

The  embarrassments,  the  hopes,  the  doubts,  the  fears  of 
young  lovers,  are  not  to  be  described.  No  one  can  know,  but 
those  who  have  felt  them ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
if  the  attempt  were  made,  no  two  persons  would  describe 
similar  feelings,  under  similar  impressions.  The  erand  difti- 
culty,  however,  I  apprehend  to  be,  in  making  the  declaration. 
The  time — the  place — the  manner,  of  conveying  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  information  to  a  sincerely  beloved  object,  require 
due  consideration.  The  delightful  anticipations  of  its  being 
received  with  a  smiie  «f  approbation,  and  rewarded  with  a 
return,  are  checked  by  the  apprehensions  of  an  indifferent 
reply,  or  a  negative  to  all  hope,  which  renders  the  situation 
truly  difficult. 

How  many  tedious  days,  and  sleepless  nights,  are  consumed 
in  anxieties  unimaginable,  till  this  desirable  object  is  accom- 
plished !  So  many  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  any  decision  :  added  to 
which  secrecy  appears  to  be  a  necessary  precaution. 

Some  convey  their  sentiments  of  esteem  and  adoration  in 

books,  lent  or  given  to  the  beloved  object,  by  scraps  of  poetry, 

alluding  particularly  to  some  part  or  passage  they  contain,  and 

assimilating  the  circumstances  related,  to  their  own  situation, 

and  the  sentiments  expressed,  to  those  which  they  entertain  ; 

others,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  make  overtures  to  relations  and 

friends.   The  bold  and  fearless  openly  avow  themselves  lovers, 

but  neither  of  the  latter  can  justly  be  said  to  feel  the  real 

ardour  of  the  sublime  passion  of  love : — 

M  But-Chappy  they—the  happiest  of  their  Idnd  ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  aud  their  beings  blend. 
Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself. 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  j 
Where  friendship  Aill  exerts  her  softer  powers, 
Perfect  esteem  enlivened  by  desire 
Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul. 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will. 
With  boundless  confidence ;  for  nought  but  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure." 

The  truly  disinterested  lover,  however,  who  entertains  a 
pure  and  e^ectionate  regard  for  the  object  of  his  adoration, 
and  for  that  object  alone,  will,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  that  can 
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be  placed  in  the  way,  find  means  to  convey  the  sentiments  of 
the  heart,  of  which  the  following,  among  others,  is  a  remark- 
aUe  instance : — 

A  country  swain  had  long  felt  the  sympathetic  movements 
of  affection  and  regard  for  the  rustic  daughter  of  an  elderly 
matron,  who  resided  in  the  same  village  with  himself,  aud 
although  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  and  con- 
versing with  her  upon  ordinary  occasions  and  subjects,  his 
diffidence  was  so  great,  that  at  every  meeting  he  found  new 
obstacles  to  the  declaration  he  intended  to  make ;  so  that  at 
each  interview  his  embarrassment  increased;  nor  could  he 

Eossibly  divine  a  method  of  decreasing  them  without  a  con- 
ission  of  his  ardent  attachment ;  but  how  this  consummation, 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  knew 
net. 

He,  however,  at  length  hit  upon  an  expedient  of  a  novel, 
but  certainly  moving  nature,  to  acquaint  his  Dulcinea  with  his 
sentiments  in  a  short  and  impressive  manner.  The  language 
of  the  eyes  may  be  read,  and  understood  in  the  more  en- 
lightened and  polished  circles  of  society ;  but  he  was  deter- 
mined at  once  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the  unalterable  feel- 
ings of  his  heart.  For  this  important  purpose  he  called  to  his 
aid  his  constant  companion  and  friend,  whose  faithful  and 
unremitting  assiduities  for  his  safety  and  welfare,  had  been 
manifested  upon  many  difficult  and  trying  occasions :  one  to 
whom  he  coidd  confide  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  soul  without 
fear  of  being  ridiculed  or  betrayed.  It  was  no  other  than  his 
faithfiil  dog  C»sar,  who  was  also  well  known  to  the  object  of 
his  regard.  To  this  unbiassed  friend  |was  deputed  the  power 
of  conveying  to  his  beloved,  the  most  important  secret  to  his 
future  peace  and  happiness. 

Having  arranged  his  plan  of  proceeding,  he  arose  early  one 
morning,  and  stationed  himself,  in  company  with  Csesar,  under 
the  chamber  window  of  his  inamarataf  and  waiting  till  the 
window  was  opened,  he  affixed  a  short  billet  to  a  true-blue 
ribbon,  which  he  tied  round  the  dog's  neck,  containing  the 
following  emphatic  words — "  I  wish  wiy  dog  was  your  aog;" 
then  taking  his  companion  into  his  arms,  he  threw  him  into 
the  maiden's  chamber,  with  a  shout  of  **  Go  along,  Csesar," 
and  immediately  disappeared. 

Say,  ye  learned  ana  refined,  who  study  looks  of  love,  and 
read  the  language  of  the  eyes,  whether  a  more  candid  and 
impressive  declaration  could  have  been  made  by  the  most 
cultivated  mind.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  *<  multum  in  parvo"  the 
explicit  and  unequivocal  testimony  of  true  devotion.  The  love- 
lorn youth  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  a  verbal  commu- 
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nication,  and  the  maiden,  the  blushes  so  natural  upon  such 
occasions.  So  delicate  a  declaration  of  his  unalterable  feelings 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  suitable  effect  on  the  fair  one  to 
whom  it  was  imparted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  productive 
of  the  desired  results — the  happy  union  of  the  parties.  Whe- 
ther the  success  of  this  scheme  ought  to  induce  others  to  try 
a  similar  experiment  or  not,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
decided  by  those  who  may  be  similarly  situated ;  for  it  must 
be  confessed,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  quadruped  may  in 
some  cases  prove  more  acceptable  than  the  biped ;  and  then 
the  mortification  must  be  inconceivable.  J. 


LILIES. 

Is  it  not,  sweet  one !  sweet  to  see 
An  infant  in  its  purity, 
Calm  slumbering,  like  a  folded  flower, 
That  shuts  its  leaves  at  evening  hour  I 

O !  mark,  how  smiles  play  round  its  mouth, 
Like  sunrise  in  the  genial  South : 
I  love  to  think,  that,  while  it  sleeps. 
Converse  with  angel-bands  it  keeps. 

The'lilies  on  thy  cradle  hnng. 
Though  from  the  milk  of  June  sprung. 
And  Imown  by  every  bard  to  be 
The  type  of  spotless  modesty. 

Less  lovele  are,  fair  babe  I  than  thou. 
With  that  soft  cheek  and  placid  brow : 
Spare,  spare  that  cheek,  relentless  years ! 
From  wrinkling  cares,  and  streaming  tears  I 

O !  why  shouldst  thou  be  doom'd  to  know 
Of  weary  life  th'  increasing  woe? 
When  lilies,  free  from  care  or  sin. 
Stainless,  do  neither  toil  nor  spin. 
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Alas  !  how  frequently  do  we,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
beautiful  objects,  flitting  through  the  wilderness  of  the  heart, 
believe  them  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  our  own  bosoms, 
and,  as  such,  its  genuine  guides.  And  yet,  how  frequently  do 
our  actions,  the  only  standard  of  a  being's  worth,  belie  those 
sentiments,  and  prove  that  they  existed  only  in  our  fancy.   6. 
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A  Lady's  heart !  a  lady's  heart! 

I  deem  a  great  deal  might  he  said  of 
Tills  precious  gem — could  I  impart, 

And  tell  the  world  what  it  were  made  of; 
But  no— they'll  say  'twere  more  discreet, 
To  leave  't  to  Brookes  of  Blenheim-street. 

Come,  my  young  student — thou  and  I — 
It  matters  not  who  tell  us — whether 

Sir  Henry  or  Sir  Astley why, 

For  what  I  know,  they  hoth  had  rather 

The  "  case*^  were  left  to  me  and  you, 

Than  sent  to  Saint  Bartholomew. 

The  grief  that  here  hath  home  a  part. 
The  ev*ry  ill  that  here  hath  hidden, 

The  all  that  drove  this  hroken  heart 
Into  the  other  world  unhidden, — 

Dissect  it — we  may  just  as  well : — 

A  thousand  crowns  if  thou  canst  tell ! 

Come,  my  anatomist — ^hegin. 

And  all  its  crevices  explore ; 
Then  tell  me  what  thou  see'st  within 

That  never  hath  heen  seen  hefore ; 
The  vampire ! — O,  I  long  to  know 
What  prey'd  on  thy  poor  vitals  so. 

Cut  deep — it  may  not  he  amiss, 
Right  or  left  lobe  will  surely  tell  us, 

What  havock  hath  heen  made  with  this 
Poor  heart — and  yet  how  vastly  jealous 

The  very  "  Faculty"  will  be. 

Now  thou  art  bar'd  before  me — see ! 

Here's  love  of  fiction  and  romance. 

Of  tales  of  terror  and  affright ; 
Here's  love  of  sentimental  trance, 

And  gazing  on  the  moon  by  night ; 
Here's  love  of  crockery  and  delf. 
And  love — O,  this  is  Love  itself! 
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Love — O,  how  spacious — *were  as  well — 

But  no — *tis  very  plainly  seen, 
There  needs  no  other  proof  to  tell 

What  this  poor  shatter*d  heart  hath  been  : 
I  wou]d  not  for  the  world  unfold 
What  scarcely  to  itself  was  told. 

Flirtation — what  an  ample  bound! 

Who  hath  not  known  thine  art  of  teazing  ? 
Yet,  on  inspection,  some  have  found 

Twere  but  the  happy  art  of  pleasing, 
By  smiles  and  looks — who  would  control 
The  sunshine  of  a  lady's  soul  ? 

Falsehood — ^here  is  no  space  for  thee, 

To  half  suspect  it  were  a  sin ; 
Or  if  some  crevice  there  may  be, 

One  scarce  could  get  a  pin-head  in ; 
No — falsehood  never  yet  had  part 
Or  lot  within  a  lady's  heart. 

Fidelity—  come,  this  is  it, 

The  all  we  dream  of  faith  and  truth, 
As  if  its  very  torch  were  lit 

But  at  the  shrine  of  early  youth ; 
A  lady's  heart  may  be  belie v'd, 
Until  itself  hath  been  deceived. 

Discretion — where  art  thou? — I  would 

Some  creek  or  crevice  might  be  found 
Within  a  heart  so  pure  and  good. 

As  if  *t  had  been  enchanted  ground ; 
Though  blinded  by  impassion 'd  fury, 
Discretion's  self  was  thine — sweet  Houri  ! 

Decision — yes,  'tis  here  imprest, 

As  if  a  realm  might  be  confided 
To  that  one  glance  within  her  breast. 

When  once  a  lady  hath  decided  ; 
Like  the  stem  law  of  Medes  and  Persians, 
Her  fiat  hath  no  thousand  versions. 

Devotion — this  thy  fate  decreed. 

Yet  renders  thee  in  death  so  placid, 
From  all,  from  ev'ry  sorrow  freed. 

By  the  last  aid  of  Prussic  acid ; 
'Twas  thine — unknown  to  ev'ry  eye, 
To  love,  to  madden,  and — to  die. 

ANONYMOUS. 


no 


PETRARCH  AND  LAURA. 


Hitherto  the  feelings  of  friendship  had  engrossed  Petrarch. 
Love  had  not  robbed  him  of  sleep,  nor  dimmed  his  eyes  with 
tears ;  and  he  wondered  to  behold  such  weakness  in  others. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  after  tine  fire  of  mere  boy- 
hood had  evaporated,  he  felt  the  power  of  a  violent  and  inex- 
tinguishable passion.  At  six  in  the  morning  on  the  6th  of 
April,  132?,  (he  ol^en  fondly  records  the  exact  year,  day,  and 
hour,)  on  occasion  of  the  festival  of  Easter,  he  visited  the 
church  of  Sainte  Claire,  at  Avignon,  and  beheld,  for  the  first 
time,  Laura  de  Sade.  She  was  just  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  bloom  of  beauty ;  a  beauty  so  touching  and  heavenly, 
so  irradiated  by  purity  and  smiling  innocence,  and  so  adorned 
by  gentleness  and  modesty,  that  the  first  sight  stamped  the 
image  in  the  poet's  heart,  never  hereafter  to  be  erased. 
Laura  was  the  dai^hter  of  Audibert  de  Noves,  a  noble  and  a 
knight ;  ^e  lost  her  father  in  her  early  youth,  and,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  her  mother  married  her  to  Hugh  de  Sade,  a 
young  noble,  only  a  few  years  older  than  his  bride.  She  was 
distinguished  by  her  rank  and  fortune,  but  more  by  her  love- 
liness, her  sweetness,  and  the  untainted  purity  of  her  life  and 
manners  in  the  midst  of  a  society  noted  for  its  licentiousness. 
Now  she  is  known  as  the  subject  of  Petrarch's  verses ;  as  the 
woman  who  inspired  an  immortal  passion,^  and,  kindling  into 
living  fire  the  dormant  sensibility  of  the  poet,  gave  origin  to 
the  most  beautiful  and  refined,  the  most  passionate,  and  yet 
the  most  delicate  amatory  poetry  that  exists  in  the  world. 
Petrarch  beheld  the  loveliness  and  sweetness  of  the  young 
beauty,  and  was  transfixed.  He  sought  acquaintance  with 
her;  and,  while  the  manners  of  the  times  prevented  his  en- 
tering her  house,  he  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  meeting 
her  in  society  and  of  conversing  with  her.  He  would  have 
declared  his  love,  but  her  reserve  enforced  silence.  "  She 
opened  my  breast,'*  he  writes,  "  and  took  my  heart  into  her 
hand,  saying,  *  Speak  no  more  of  this.'  "  Yet  the  reverence 
inspired  by  her  modesty  and  dignity  was  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  her  lover ;  being  alone  with  her  lover,  and 
she  appearing  more  gracious  than  usual,  Petrarch,  on  one  oc- 
casion, tremblingly  and  fearfully  confessed  his  passion,  but 
she,  with  altered  looks,  replied,  "  I  am  not  the  person  you 
take  me  fori"     Her  displeasure  froze  the  very  heart  of  the 
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poet,  SO  that  he  fled  from  her  presence  in  grief  and  dismay. 
No  attention  on  his  part  could  make  any  impression  on  her 
steady  and  virtuous  mind.  While  love  and  youth  drove  him 
on,  she  remained  impregnahle  and  firm  ;  and  when  she  found 
that  he  still  rushed  wildly  forward,  she  preferred  forsaking  to 
following  him  to  the  precipice  down  which  he  would  have 
hurried  her.  Meanwhile,  as  he  gazed  on  her  angelic  coun- 
tenance, and  saw  purity  painted  on  it,  his  love  grew  as  spot* 
less  as  herself.  Love  transforms  the  true  lover  into  a  resem- 
blance of  the  object  of  his  passion.  In  a  town  which  was  the 
asylum  of  vice,  calumny  never  breathed  a  taint  upon  Laura*s 
name;  her  actions,  her  words,  the  very  expression  of  her 
countenance,  and  her  slightest  gestures,  were  replete  with  a 
modest  reserve  combined  with  sweetness,  and  won  the  ap- 
plause of  all.  The  passion  of  Petrarch  was  purified  and  ex- 
alted at  the  same  time.  Laura  filled  him  with  noble  aspira- 
tions, and  divided  him  from  the  common  herd.  He  felt  that 
her  influence  made  him  superior  to  vulgar  ambition,  and  ren- 
dered him  wise,  true,  and  great.  She  saved  him  in  the  dan- 
gerous period  of  youth,  and  gave  a  worthy  aim  to  all  his  en- 
deavours. The  manners  of  his  age  permitted  one  solace — a 
Platonic  attachment  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  trou- 
badours had  each  his  lady  to  adore,  to  wait  upon,  and  to  cele- 
brate in  song,  without  its  being  supposed  that  she  made  him 
any  return  beyond  a  gracious  acceptance  of  his  devoirs,  and 
the  allowing  him  to  make  her  the  heroine  of  his  verses.  Pe- 
trarch endeavoured  to  merge  the  living  passion  of  his  soul 
into  this  airy  and  unsubstantial  devotion.  Laura  permitted 
the  homage  ;  she  perceived  his  merit,  and  was  proud  of  his 
admiration.  She  felt  the  truth  of  his  aflection,  and  indulged 
the  wish  of  preserving  it,  and  her  own  honour  at  the  same 
time.  Without  her  inflexibility,  this  had  been  a  dangerous 
experiment ;  but  she  always  kept  her  lover  distant  from  her, 
rewarding  his  reserve  by  smiles,  and  repressing  by  frowns  all 
the  overflowings  of  his  heart.  By  her  resolute  severity  she 
incurred  the  danger  of  ceasing  to  be  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment, and  of  losing  the  gift  of  an  immortal  name,  which  he 
has  conferred  upon  her.  But  Petrarch's  constancy  was  proof 
against  hopelessness  and  time.  He  had  too  fervent  an  admi- 
ration of  her  qualities  ever  to  change  ;  he  controlled  the  viva- 
city of  his  feelings,  and  they  became  deeper  rooted.  The 
struggle  cost  him  his  peace  of  mind.  From  the  moment  that 
love  had  seized  upon  his  heart,  the  tenor  of  his  life  had 
changed.  He  fed  upon  tears,  and  took  a  fatal  pleasure  in 
complaints  and  sighs ;  his  nights  became  sleepless,  and  the 
beloved  name  dwelt  upon  his  lips  during  the  hours  of  dai'k 
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iiess.  He  desired  death,  and  sought  solitude,  devouring  there 
his  own  heai-t.  He  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  the  flower  of 
youth  faded  hefore  its  time.  The  day  began  and  ended  in 
sorrow ;  the  varieties  of  her  behaviour  towards  him  alone  im- 
parted joy  or  grief.  He  strove  to  flee  and  to  forget ;  but  her 
memory  became,  and  for  ever  remained,  the  ruling  law  of  his 
existence.  From  this  time  his  poetic  life  is  dated.  He  pro- 
bably composed  verses  before  he  saw  Laura ;  but  none  have 
been  preserved  except  such  as  celebrate  his  passion.  How 
soon,  after  seeing  her,  he  began  thus  to  pour  forth  his  full 
heart  cannot  be  told  ;  probably  love,  which  turns  the  man  of 
the  most  prosaic  temperament  into  a  versifier,  impelled  him, 
at  its  birth,  to  give  narmonious  expression  to  the  rush  of 
thouglit  and  feelmg  that  it  created. 


THE   LAST  WORDS   OP  LOVE. 

Thb  last  links  are  broken 
That  bound  me  to  thee. 

The  words  thou  hast  spoken 
Have  render'd  me  free. 

Thy  sweet  glance  misleading. 

On  others  may  shine, 
Those  eyes  beam'd  unheeding 

When  tears  burst  from  mine. 

The  chidn  that  enthraird  me 

In  sadness  was  worn. 
The  coldness  that  gall'd  me 

In  silence  was  borne. 

Though  sorrow  subdued'  me. 

It  did  not  appear, 
Though  thy  scorn  hath  pursued  me. 

Long,  long  wert  thou  dear. 

If  my  love  seemed  boldness. 

That  error  is  o'er ; 
I've  witness'd  thy  coldness — 

And  love  thee  no  more. 


LovE  is  the  epitome  of  our  whole  duty,  and  all  the  endear- 
ments and  all  the  sweetnesses  of  society  that  can  be,  so  long  as 
they  are  lawful  and  honest,  are  not  only  consistent  with  it,  but 
parts  and  expressions  of  it. 
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THE  POET'S  BRIDAL-DAY  SONG. 


O !  HT  love's  like  tbe  steadfast  sun, 

Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 

Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years, 

Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears, — 

Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 

Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  yam, — 

Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 

To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes. 

Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee, 

One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee ! 

Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit— 
Fair,  gentle,  as  when  first  I  sued. 
Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood; 
Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 
As  when  beneath  Arbigland  tree 
We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thought  the  moon 
Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon ; 
Or  lingered  *mid  the  falling  dew. 
When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Five  sons,  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet; 
And  time  and  care  and  birth-time  woes 
Have  dimmed  thine  eye  and  touched  thy  rose ; 
To  thee  and  thoughts  of  thee  belong 
All  that  charms  me  of  tale  or  song : 
When  words  come  down  like  dews  unsought. 
With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought. 
And  Fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free — 
They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee. 

O,  when  more  thought  we  gave  of  old 
To  silver  than  some  give  to  gold ; 
'Twas  sweet  to  sit,  and  ponder  o'er 
What  things  should  deck  our  humble  bower ! 
'Twas  sweet  to  pull,  in  hope,  with  thee 
The  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree ; 
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And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 

A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine — 

A  song-wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 

While  rivers  flow  and  woods  are  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  ought, 

Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought, — 

When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 

One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light; 

And  hope,  that  decks  the  peasant's  hower. 

Shines  like  the  rainhow  through  the  shower. 

0  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 

A  mother's  heart  shine  to  thine  eye ; 
And  proud  re&olve  and  purpose  meek 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak : — 

1  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  divine ! 


Secrest. — "  What  is  mine,"  says  Sir  P.  Sydney,  "  even  to 
my  life,  is  hers  I  love ;  but  the  secret  of  my  friend  is  not 


mme." 


Jealousy. — Those  idolators  of  beauty,  the  Chinese,  are  for 
ever  at  the  feet  of  the  beings  whom  they  persecute.  When 
any  of  their  wives  are  indisposed,  they  fasten  a  silken  thread 
round  her  wrist,  the  cord  of  which  is  given  to  the  physician, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  motion  which  the  pulsation  communicates 
to  it  that  he  is  allowed  to  judge  of  the  state  of  his  patient. 


JEALOUSY. 

O  Jealovjt  !  daughter  of  Envy  and  Love, 
Most  wayward  issue  of  a  gentle  sire ; 
Foster'd  with  fears,  thy  father's  joys  t'  improye  ; 
Mirth-marring  monster,  bom  a  subtle'liar ; 
HateAiI  unto  thyself,  flying  thine  own  desire: 

Feeding  upon  suspect,  that  doth  renew  thee; 

Happy  were  lovers  if  they  never  knew  thee ! 

Thou  hast  a  thousand  gates  thou  enterest  by, 
Condemning  tronbling  passions  to  our  heart : 
Hundred-eyed  Argus,  ever- waking  spy. 
Pale  hag,  infernal  fury.  Pleasure's  smart. 
Envious  observer,  prying  in  every  part : 

Suspicious,  fearful,  gazing  still  about  thee  ; 

O  would  to  God  that  love  could  be  without  thee  !" 

^  Complaint  of  Rosamond,  bj  S.  Davibl. 
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ROMANTIC  LOVE. 


KoTZEBUE,  in  his  Journey  to  Paris,  relates  the  following  of  a 
young  girl  romantically  in  love : — "  She  was  playing  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  her  lover  used  often  to  accompany  her  on  the 
harp ;  he  died,  and  his  harp  remained  in  her  room.  After  the 
first  excess  of  her  despair,  she  sunk  into  the  deepest  melan- 
choly, and  much  time  elapsed  ere  she  could  sit  down  to 
her  instrument.  At  last  she  did  so — ^gave  some  touches, 
and,  hark !  the  harp,  tune  alike,  resounded  in  echo !  The 
good  girl  was  at  first  seized  with  a  secret  shuddering,  but 
soon  felt  a  kind  of  soft  melancholy.  She  thought  herself 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  spirit  of  her  lover  was  softly  sweep- 
ing the  strings  of  the  instrument.  Tlie  harpsichord  from 
this  moment  constituted  her  only  pleasure,  as  it  afforded  her 
the  certainty  that  her  lover  was  still  hovering  about  her.  One 
of  those  un&eling  men,  who  want  to  know  and  clear  up  every 
thing,  once  entered  her  apartment ;  the  girl  instantly  oegged 
him  to  be  quiet,  for  at  that  moment  the  dear  harp  spoke  most 
distinctly.  Being  informed  of  the  amiable  illusion  which  over- 
came her  reason,  he  laughed ;  and  with  a  great  display  of 
learning,  proved  to  her,  by  experimental  physics,  that  all  this 
was  very  natural.  From  that  instant  the  maiden  grew  me- 
lancholy, drooped,  and  died. 


THE  DYING  MAID. 

DriNosi  ghs, 

Teorf'il  eyes. 
Souls  about  to  sever — 

Flaming  darts, 

Broken  hearts — 
These  things  I  leave  for  ever. 

But  I  send. 

From  a  friend, 
Wishes  pure  and  glowing ; 
'  May  you  find 

Heart  and  mind 
With  peace  and  joy  o'erflowing. 

While  you  live, 

May  you  give 
All  your  thoughts  to  virtue; 

Then  when  Time 

Steals  your  prime, 
Nought  shall  have  power  to  hurt  you. 
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A  REFLECTION. 


RouN'D  the  idea  of  one*8  mother  the  mind  of  man  clings  with 
fond  affection.  It  is  the  first,  sweet,  deep  thought  stamped 
upon  our  infant  hearts,  when  yet  soft  and  capable  of  receiving 
the  most  profound  impressions,  and  all  the  after-feelings  of  the 
world  are  more  or  less  light  in  comparison.  I  do  not  know 
that  even  in  our  old  age  we  do  not  look  back  to  that  feeling 
as  the  sweetest  we  have  known  through  life.  Our  passions 
and  our  wilfulness  may  lead  us  far  from  the  object  of  our  filial 
love ;  we  learn  even  to  pain  her  heart,  to  oppose  her  wishes, 
to  violate  her  commands ;  we  become  wild,  headstrong,  and 
angry  at  her  counsels,  or  her  opposition :  but  when  death  has 
stilled  her  monitory  voice,  and  nothing  but  calm  memory  re- 
mains to  recapitulate  her  virtues  and  good  deeds,  affection^ 
like  a  flower  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  past  storm,  raises  up 
her  head  and  smiles  amongst  the  tears.  Round  that  idea,  ad 
we  have  said,  the  mind  clings  with  fond  affection ;  and  even 
when  the  early  period  of  our  loss  forces  memory  to  be  silent, 
fancy  takes  the  place  of  remembrance,  and  twines  the  image 
of  our  dead  parent  with  a  garland  of  graces,  and  beauties,  and 
virtues,  which  we  doubt  not  she  possessed. 

The  Gipsy:  a  Tale, 


HUMAN  LIFE. 


I  WILL  return  again  and  bring  that  book, 

If  Heaven  permit.    But  man's  uncertain  life 

Is  lilce  a  nun-drop  hanging  on  the  bough. 

Among  ten  thousand  of  its  sparkling  kindred. 

The  remnants  of  some  passing  thunder-shower. 

Who  have  their  moments,  dropping  one  by  one. 

And  which  shall  soonest  lose  its  perilous  bold 

We  cannot  guess. 

I,  on  the  Continent,  must  for  a  time 

A  wand'rer  be ;  if  I  return  no  more. 

You  may  conclude  death  has  prevented  me. 

"  Tfte  Bride.** 
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INFLUENCE  OF  BEAUTY. 


Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  com- 
monest, the  spirit  and  the  sense  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  im- 
pression of  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect,  wiat  every  one  should 
study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  faculty  of  feelins  these  things;, 
by  every  method  in  his  power  :  for  no  man  can  bear  to  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  such  enjoyment ;  it  is  only  because  they 
are  not  used  to  taste  of  what  is  excellent,  that  the  generality 
of  people  take  delight  in  silly  and  insipid  things,  provided  they 
be  new.  For  this  reason,  one  ought  every  day  to  hear  a  little 
song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  nne  picture,  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  speak  a  few  reasonable  words. — Goethe, 


WHAT  IS  LOVE  ? 

Ask  not  of  the  breese  that  blows. 
Ask  not  of  the  stream  that  flows,— 
Botii  Inconstant,  neither  knows 

What  is  love. 

Ask  not  cold  and  frigid  Age,— 
Other  themes  his  thoughts  engage ; 
Question  not  the  bearded  sage. 

What  is  love  > 

Trust  not  youth's  impetuous  fire. 
Passion  all  his  views  inspire. 
Of  its  victims  ne*er  inquire. 

What  is  love  ? 

Ask  the  tear  that  fills  the  eye. 
Ask  the  bosom's  labour*d  sigh,— 
These,  and  these  alone,  reply. 

This  is  love ! 


Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  that  a  man  ought  to  marry  by  all 
means,  although  he  owned  that  the  greater  part  of  marriages 
are  unhappy.  A  man  cannot  be  happy  without  a  wife.  It  is  a 
strange  state  of  things  we  live  in :  a  tendency  so  natural  as  that 
of  the  union  of  the  sexes  ought  to  lead  only  to  the  most  harmo- 
nious results;  yet  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  There  is  certainly 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  society, — "  the 
times  are  out  of  joint."  It  is  strange,  too,  what  little  real 
liberty  of  choice  is  exercised  by  those  even  who  marry  accord- 
ing to  what  is  thought  their  own  inclination.  Many  a  man 
thmks  he  marries  by  choice,  who  only  marries  by  accident.  In 
this  respectj  men  have  less  the  advantage  of  women  than  is 
generally  supposed. 
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There  are  very  few  women  who  have  not  heen  once  in  their 
lives  exposed  to  an  interrogatory,  precise,  short,  and  cutting  ; 
one  of  those  questions  made  without  commiseration  hy  their 
hushands,  the  dread  of  which  alone  causes  a  cold  shaking  fit, 
and  the  first  point  of  which  strikes  the  heart  like  the  point  of 
a  poniard.  From  thence  the  axiom,  Every  woman  lies : — an 
officious  lie,  a  venial  lie,  a  suhlime  lie,  a  horrid  lie;  hut 
obliged  to  lie.  This  obligation,  then,  once  admitted,  is  it  not 
essential  to  lie  skilfully  ?  The  women,  therefore,  in  France, 
are  admirable  liars ;  our  manners  teach  them  deceit  so  well ! 
In  short,  woman  is  so  ingeniously  impatient,  so  pretty,  so 
graceful,  so  true  in  lying,  she  avows  so  well  its  utility  to  avoid 
in  social  life  the  violent  shocks  which  domestic  happiness 
would  not  resist,  that  it  is  necessary  as  the  cotton  in  which 
they  place  their  pearls.  Lying,  therefore,  becomes  the  foun- 
dation of  their  language,  and  truth  is  nothing  more  than  an 
exception.  They  tell  us  that,  as  they  are  virtudus  firom 
capnce  or  speculation,  according  to  their  dispositions  or  tem- 
pers, some  women  laugh  in  lying,  others  weep  t>r  become 
serious ;  some  are  angry.  After  having  begun  in  life  by 
feigning  insensibility  for  the  homage  which  delighted  them  the 
most,  they  often  end  by  lying  to  themselves.  Who  has  not 
admired  their  appearance  of  superiority,  when  they  trembled 
for  the  mysterious  treasures  of  their  loves?  Who  has  not 
studied  their  ease,  their  facility,  their  freedom  of  understand- 
ing, under  the  greatest  embarrassments  of  life  ?  Then,  with 
them,  nothing  is  borrowed;  deceit  flows  as  the  snow  falls  from 
the  skies.  With  what  art,  too,  do  they  discover  the  truth  in 
others — with  what  cunning  do  they  employ  the  right  logic 
regarding  the  point  in  discussion,  which  always  acquires  for 
them  some  secret  of  the  heart  from  a  man,  open  enough  to  pro- 
ceed with  them  by  interrogation.  To  question  a  woman,  is  it  not 
to  give  ourselves  up  to  her  ?  Will  sne  not  always  learn  what 
we  wish  to  hide  from  her?  and  in  conversing  with  us,  will  she 
not  conceal  whatever  she  chooses  to  keep  secret  ?  And  yet 
some  men  pretend  to  cope  with  the  women  of  Paris;  with 
women  who  can  put  themselves  above  the  stabs  of  a  poniard, 
by  saying.  You  are  very  inquisitive ;  what  does  it  matter  to 
you  ?  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  it  ?  Ah !  you  are  jealous ! 
.and  if  I  did  not  choose  to  answer  you — In  short,  with  a  woman 
:who  possesses  a  hundred  thousand  different  ways  of  saying  No, 
and  innumerable  variations  for  saying  Yes. — Sketches  of  Paris, 
by  M.  Balzac, 
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TO  MARIAN. 

Yes  f  the  young  spell  is  broken, 

That  bound  us  together, 
And  the  words  that  were  spoken 

By  valley  and  heather — 
Like  mom  on  the  mountain, 

Have  vanished  away. 
Or  mists  on  the  fountain, 

Less  passing  than  they ! 

That  mild  eye  of  beauty, 

T^ike  sun  in  the  air. 
Which  wooed  me  from  duty 

To  sleep  in  its  glare ; 
That  soft,  sunny  bosom. 

That  antelope  tread, 
Over  flowret  and  blossom 

Their  magic  have  shed ; 

But,  oh  !  they  are  perish 'd. 

Like  the  gold  clouds  of  eve. 
And  the  hopes  they  have  cherish'd 

No  enjoyment  may  leave. 
Over  lake  and  o'er  river, 

I  wander  alone. 
As  my  heart's  bliss,  for  ever. 

With  those  blue  eyes  has  flown. 

Then  weave  me  a  wreathing 

Of  all  beautiful  flowers, 
While  my  freed  soul  is  breathing 

Through  its  amaranth  bowers ; 
For  no  more  shall  the  ocean 

In  its  starred  glass  discover 
Each  gentle  emotion 

That  blush'd  on  the  lover : 

And  the  pale  light  no  longer 

From  thy  lattice-grate  gleaming 
Shall  enchant  me  to  linger 

'Mid  those  isles  of  my  dreaming. 
While  the  night-crested  billow 

Shall  heave  as  I  weep, 
Let  song  be  the  pillow, 

Where  this  lone  heart  shall  sleep  I 
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Dr.  BEATTIE'S   METHOD    OF    TEACHING    THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  A  DEITY  TO  HIS  SON. 


In  the  comer  of  a  little  garden,  without  informing  any  person 
of  the  circumstance,  I  wrote  in  the  mould  witli  my  finger  tlie 
three  initial  letters  of  his  name,  and  sowing  garden  cresses  in 
the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed,  and  smoothed  the  ground. 
Ten  days  after  this,  he  came  running  to  me,  and  with  asto- 
nishment in  his  countenance,  told  me  his  name  was  growing  in 
the  garden*  I  laughed  at  the  report,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
disregard  it,  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  see  what  had  hap* 
pened.  "  Yes,*'  said  I  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the  place,  '*  I 
see  it  is  so ;  but  what  is  there  in  this  worth  notice  ?  Is  it  not 
mere  chance?"  and  I  went  away.  He  followed  me,  and  taking 
hold  of  my  coat,  said  with  some  earnestness,  "  It  cannot  have 
happened  by  chance — somebody  must  have  contrived  matters 
so  as  to  produce  it  V*  "  So  you  think,"  said  I,  "  that  what 
appears  as  the  letters  of  your  name  cannot  be  by  chance  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  he  with  firmness,  "  I  think  so,"  **  Look  at  your- 
self," I  replied,  "  and  consider  your  hands  and  fingers,  and 
legs  and  feet,  and  other  limbs  :  are  they  not  regular  in  their 
appearance,  and  useful  to  you?"  He  said  they  were.  *'  Came 
you  then  hither,"  said  I,  " by  chance  I"  "No,"  he  answered, 
"  that  cannot  be  ;  something  must  have  made  me."  "  And 
who  is  that  something?"  I  asked.  He  said  "  I  do  not  know." 
I  had  now  gained  the  point  I  aimed  at,  and  saw  that  his  rea- 
son taught  him  (though  he  could  not  express)  that  what  begins 
to  be,  must  have  a  cause ;  and  that  what  is  formed  with  regu- 
larity must  have  an  inteUigent  cause.  I  therefore  told  him  the 
name  of  the  Great  Being  who  made  him  and  all  the  world ; 
concerning  whose  adorable  nature  I  gave  him  such  infor- 
mation as  I  thought  he  could  in  sarnie  measure  comprehend. 
The  lesson  affected  him  neatly,  and  he  never  forgot  either  it 
or  the  circumstance  that  introduced  it — Beetttie*9  Life, 

SONNET  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

Honour  to  those  who  toweringly  aspire, 
W  ho  wreak  their  energies  on  loftiest  aim— 
Who  seek  to  build  a  prond  and  deathless  name. 
Nor  know  in  steep  Adventure's  path  to  tire«- 
August  their  aid,  and  pure  their  high  desire. 
Honoured  be  all  who  urge  so  bright  a  claim. 
Whose  spirits  soar  so  gallantly  for  Fame — 
Whose  bosoms  glow  with  such  a  sacred  fire  ! 
But  honour  must  to  kimt  who  now  at  the  height 
And  summit  of  all  proudest  minds  pursue — 
Still  nobly  doth  his  past  achievements  slight. 
While  aught  of  excellent  remains  to  do — 
Him  to  whom  Fame— whose  flight  mocks  the  eagle*s  flight- 
Can  bring  no  triumphs  fresh— no  honours  new  I 

LADY  AMELIA  STUART  WORTLKY. 
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MARRIAGE. 

"  What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth ! 
The  yiolet's  bed's  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house,  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flow'rs  take  delight, 
To  cast  their  modest  odours."  Middlbtov. 

Marriage  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  nations,  and  is  known  to 
hoth  civilized  and  savage  states.  After  the  commonwealths 
of  Greece  were  established,  marriage  was  much  encouraged 
by  the  laws,  and  the  abstaining  from  it  was  discountenanced, 
and  in  many  places  punished.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
very  remarkable  for  their  severity  towards  those  who  deferred 
marriage  beyond  a  limited  time,  as  well  as  those  who  wholly 
abstained  from  it.  The  Athenians  had  an  express  law  that  all 
commanders,  orators,  and  persons  entrusted  with  any  public 
affairs,  should  be  married  men. 

The  time  of  marriage  varied  in  different  places ;  the  Spartans 
were  not  permitted  to  marry,  till  they  arrived  at  their  full 
strength ;  the  reason  assigned  for  which  custom,  by  Lycurgus, 
was,  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be  strong  and  vigorous ; 
and  the  Athenian  laws  are  said  to  have  once  ordered,  that  men 
should  not  marry  till  they  were  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Most  of  the  Grecian  states,  especially  such  as  made  any 
figure,  required  that  the  citizens  snould  match  with  none  but 
citizens,  and  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents.  The  usual  ceremony  in  promis- 
ing fidelity,  was  kissmg  each  other,  or  giving  their  right  hands, 
which  was  a  general  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements. 

So  important  was  the  marriage  state  considered  among  the 
Romans,  both  in  a  moral  and  a  political  view,  that  they  not 
only  rewarded  those  who  married,  but  decreed  penalties  against 
men  who  remained  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Fines  were  first 
levied  on  unmarried  men  about  the  year  of  Rome  350 ;  and 
when  pecuniary  forfeitures  failed  to  insure  their  ojbedience  to 
these  connubial  edicts,  their  contumacious  neglect  of  the  fair 
sex  was  punished  by  degradation  from  their  tribe.  Celibacy 
continued,  however,  to  gain  ground  in  Rome ;  and  to  coun- 
teract its  effects,  we  find,  that  in  the  year  518  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  city,  the  censors  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  obliging  all  the  young  unmarried  men  to  pledge 
themselves  on  oath  to  marry  within  a  certain  time. 

Augustus  followed  the  example  of  Caesar,  and  angmented 
the  penalties  on  bachelors,  while  he  bestowed  rewards  on  those 
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who  had  a  numerous  ofispring  horn  in  wedlock.  Marriage 
also  gave  numerous  advantages  to  fathers  of  families ;  they 
obtained  the  preference  in  all  public  employments ;  and  if  they 
had  not  obtained  the  age  required  by  law,  so  many  years  of 
that  period  were  dispensed  with  as  they  had  children.  Distin- 
guished places  were  assigned  to  married  men  in  the  public 
theatres ;  they  had  precedence  of  their  unmarried  colleagues, 
and  they  were  exonerated  from  the  discharge  of  several  bur- 
densome public  offices.  Such  were  the  immunities  granted  to 
married  men  among  the  Romans  until  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  who  modified  them  in  several  points,  and 
abolished  the  penalties  imposed  on  celibacy. 

Among  all  the  savage  nations,  whether  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  the  wife  is  commonly  bought  by  the  husband  from 
the  father,  or  those  other  relations  who  have  an  authority  over 
her ;  and  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  for  this  purpose,  together 
with  the  payment  of  the  price,  has  therefore  been  the  usual 
form  or  solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  their  marriages. 

Notwithstanding  the  sacredness  of  the  institution,  the  En- 
glish law  considers  marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil 
contract,  its  scanctity  being  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  law,  to 
which  it  belongs,  to  punish  or  annul  imlawfiil  marriages. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  ordain  the 
celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church,  before  which  it  was  a 
totally  civil  contract.  In  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion  in 
England,  all  marriages  were  perfonned  by  the  justices  of  the 
ipeace  ;  and  all  these  marriages  were  afterwards  declared  valid, 
by  an  act  of  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second. 


WOMAN— THE  BIBLE. 


How  sweetly  sounds  the  Volume  of  the  Book, 
When  woman  breathes  its  holy  mysteries. 
Faith  beaming  in  her  eye — and  .in  her  loolc 
Love  wed  to  Charity  ;  it  quiclcly  frees 
Man's  spirit  from  the  bondage  it  doth  brook 
Unwillingly— to  taste  the  knowledge  which  foresees 
Eternal  happiness  for  earthly  woe, 
And  more  when  from  her  lips  the  soul- felt  truth  we  know. 

Ye  who  have  seen  her  in  devotion  kneel, 
Her  contrite  spirit  poxiring  forth  in  prayer, 
That  her  Creator  he  may  te«ch  to  feel 
Hnmility  of  heart,  and  ye  who  share 
Her  heart  with  heaven— to  ye  I  thus  appeal , 
Is  she  not  lovely— far  beyond  compare  ? 
I  care  not  that  the  world  may  never  know 
That  she  is  beautiful- such  beauty  passeth  show. 

Albin'a  Poem,  **Th€  Year" 
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THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 


The  marriage  ceremony  is  the  most  interesting  spectacle 
social  life  exhibits.  To  see  two  rational  bemgs,  in  the  glow  of 
youth  and  hope,  which  invests  life  with  the  halo  of  happiness, 
appear  together,  and  openly  acknowledge  their  preference  for 
each  other,  voluntarily  enter  into  a  league  of  perpetual  friend- 
ship, and  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  this 
solemn  vow — to  think  of  the  endearing  connexion,  the  im- 
portant consequences,  the  final  separation — ^the  smile  that 
kindles  extacy  at  their  union,  must  at  length  be  quenched  in 
the  tears  of  the  mourning  survivor !  But  while  life  continues 
they  are  to  participate  in  the  same  joys,  to  endure  the  like  sor- 
rows, to  rejoice  and  weep  in  union.  Be  constant,  man ;  be 
condescending,  woman ;  and  what  can  earth  offer  so  pure  as 
your  friendship — so  dear  as  your  affection !  •     •     ♦ 


LOVE'S  PERPLEXITY. 
"  The  chaste,  the  fair,  the  inexpressive  she !" 

In  all  the  charming  train. 

Aquatic  and  terrene. 
Who  follow  Thetis  in  the  main, 

Or  Yenus  on  the  green ; 

I  cannot — ^when  I  turn 

ImagiuHtion's  glance 
O'er'febles,  which  so  brightly  burn 

Through  poetry's  expanse. 

Like  pUnets  in  the  sky. 

Whose  borrowM  lustre  far 
Snrpasseth  the  mild  radiancy 

Of  truth's  unerring  star — 

I  cannot,  in  them  all. 

One  fitting  image  find, 
Of  her  who  has  my  heart  in  thrall, — 

My  heart  to  thrall  incUn'd. 

In  each  some  winning  grace 

My  fancy  can  explore. 
Which  decorates  the  form  and  face 

Of  her  whom  I  adore. 

But,  ah !  there  is  not  one. 

Like  Adeline  possess'd 
Of  charms  that  spurn  the  mystic  zone 

Of  Cytherea's  v«at! 


Oblanoo. 
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MARRIAGE  AS  IT  MOSTLY  IS. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common  views  of  the  univer- 
sal unhappiness  of  the  wedded  state,  in  all  Christian  countries, 
are  the  result  of  gross  exaggeration.  But,  making  all  allow- 
ances for  errors  from  this  source,  language  is  too  feeble  to  de- 
lineate the  countless  and  unutterable  miseries  that,  in  all  time 
since  the  institution  of  marriage,  as  recognized  by  Christianity, 
have  resulted  from  these  incompatible  unions ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  in  this  transaction,  of  so  much  more  moment  than 
almost  any  other,  scarcely  one  of  the  parties  in  a  thousand,  it 
is  believed,  takes  the  least  note  of  it  in  relation  to  the  organic 
and  moral  laws.  The  young  and  the  aged,  the  feeble  and  the 
strong,  the  healthy  and  the  diseased,  the  beautiful  and  the 
deformed,  the  mild  and  the  fierce,  the  intellectual  and  the 
purely  animal,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  bring  their  incompati- 
bilities to  a  common  stock,  add  ruinous  excesses  of  tempera- 
ment together,  and  arouse  from  a  short  trance  to  the  conscious 
and  sober  sadness  of  waking  misery.  Weariness  and  discon- 
rent,  relieved  only  by  domestic  discord,  and  a  wretchedness 
aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  there  is  no  escape  from 
it  but  by  death,  is  the  issue  of  an  union  consummated  under 
illusive  expectations  of  more  than  mortal  happiness.  What 
multitudes  have  found  this  to  be  the  reality  of  their  youthful 
dreams  !  Yet,  if  this  most  important  imion  is  contracted  under 
animal  impulses,  without  any  regard  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual considerations,  without  any  investigation  of  the  organic 
and  social  fitness  of  the  case,  without  inquiry  into  the  compa- 
tibility, without  a  mutual  understanding  of  dispositions  and 
habits,  who  cannot  foresee  that  the  affections  will  soon  languish 
in  satiety;  that  repentance,  disaffection,  and  even  loathing,  in 
proportion  to  the  remembered  raptures  for  ever  passed  away, 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  parties  to  their  real  and  permanent 
condition,  and  by  a  law  as  certain  and  inevitable  as  that  which 
propels  water  down  a  precipice  f  And  this  is  not  the  darkest 
shade  in  the  picture.  By  the  same  laws  children  are  bom, 
who  advance  into  life  to  repeat  the  errors  of  their  parents,  to 
make  common  stock  of  their  misery  anew,  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  unhappy. 


4^ 


WHAT  SHALL  I  BRING  THEE,  kOTHER? 


"  1  i«<|iiiiie  noCbiiif  of  thee,*'  Mid  a  mother  to  bet  famoeeat  son,  when 
Uddiog  him  tuewOl,  "  bat  that  yoa  wUl  bring  mo  baofc  yov  pfNoal 

couatenaiice."^LAyATBB. 


"  What  shall  I  bring  thee,  mother  mine  ? 

What  shall  I  bring  to  thee? 
Shall  I  bring  thee  jewels  that  bum  and  shine 

In  the  depths  of  the  shadowy  sea  ? 

"  Shall  I  bring  thee  a  garland  a  hero  wears, 

By  the  wondering  world  entwin'd, 
Whose  leaves  can  cover  a  thousand  cares. 

And  smile  o*er  a  clouded  mind  I 

Shall  I  bring  thee  deep  and  sacred  stores 

Of  knowledge,  the  high  and  free, 
That  thrills  the  heart  on  the  hallowed  shores 

Of  classic  Italy?" 

"  What  are  jewels,  my  boy,  to  me  ? 

Thou  art  the  gem  I  prize  I 
And  the  richest  spot  in  that  fearful  sea 

Will  be  where  thy  vessel  flies ! 

"  The  wreath  the  hero  loves  is  won 

By  the  life-blood  of  the  brave ; 
And  his  brow  must  lose,  ere  it  wear  the  crown, 

The  smile  that  mercy  gave. 

"  Dearly  earned  is  the  volume's  wealth, 

That  opes  to  the  lamp  at  night, 
While  the  fairer  ray  of  hope  and  health 

Goes  out  by  the  sickly  light. 

"  Bring  me  that  innocent  brow,  my  boy ! 

Bring  me  that  shadowless  eye ! 
Bring  me  the  tone  of  tender  joy 

That  breathes  in  thy  last  '  good  bye  V 

Thi  Token. 
2q 
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MARRIAGE  SYMBOLS. 


No  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  origin,  signification,  or  use 
of  the  symbols  interchanged  at  marriage  can  be  gleaned  from 
antiquity.  Neither  can  the  sources  or  the  purpose  of  several 
concomitant  jocular  customs,  sports,  and  festivities  be  dis- 
covered. Some  hold  the  ring  an  earnest,  others  deem  it  a 
pledge  of  fidelity.  It  was  put  on  the  fourth  finger,  because  the 
older  ani^tomists,  or  the  superficial  of  the  superstitious, 
affirmed,  that  a  vein  communicated  immediately  from  that  organ 
to  the  heart :  and  this  is  recognised  by  the  canon  law.  The 
same  opinion,  however,  is  very  ancient ;  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptians  and  to  the  earlier  Greeks.  An  amatory  charm 
consisted  in  drawing  a  circle  with  blood  from  the  ring  finger, 
or  a  wafer  which  was  afterwards  consecrated.  Other  ceremo- 
nies having  intervened,  half  of  it  was  taken  by  the  person 
enamoured,  and  half  pulverized  was  administered  to  the  object 
of  aflTection,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  mutual  love.  It  was 
essential  that  the  marriage  ring  should  be  round.  Marriage 
with  a  diamond  ring  foreboded  evil,  because  the  interruption 
of  the  circle  augured  that  the  reciprocal  regard  of  the  spouses 
might  not  be  perpetual.  Hence  a  plain  and  perfect  golden 
circle  is  now  invariably  in  use  :  and  it  is  considered  ominous 
in  Scotland  ever  to  part  with  the  marriage  ring.  A  scurril- 
ous author  of  the  seventeenth  century  denies  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  Scotland, — a  fact  scarcely  credible,  unless  it  had  been 
abandoned  temporarily,  from  the  abhorrence  entertained  of 
ceremonies  and  symbols  by  the  rigid  Presbyterians  "  They 
chrisiten  without  the  cross,  marry  without  the  ring^  receive  the 
sacrament  without  reverence,  and  bury  without  divine  service. 
They  keep  no  holydays,  nor  acknowledge  any  saint  but  Saint 
Andrew,  who,  they  say,  got  that  honour  by  presenting  Christ 
with  an  oaten  cake  after  his  forty  days*  fast.  They  mink  it 
impossible  to  lose  the  way  to  heaven,  if  they  can  tut  leave 
Rome  behind  them." 

The  virtues  ascribed  to  a  circle  may  have  determined  some 
of  the  superstitious  regarding  the  figure  of  the  maniage  ring. 

The  ring  was  symbolical  of  union.  Hence  Queen  Elisabeth 
said  to  Secretary  Maitland,  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation,  <<  I 
am  maryed  alreddy  to  the  realme  of  England,  when  I.  was 
crownit,  with  this  ring  quhilk  I  heir  continewallie  in  talkin 
thairof." 

According  to  Moresin,  women  previously  avoided  appearing 
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unveiled  for  several  days  after  marriage ;  but  in  bis  time  tbey 
had  become  bolder,  for  they  sbowed  themselves  immediately. 
Formerly  also,  in  some  districts,  when  the  bride  went  bare- 
headed  to  church,  she  remained  so  during  the  day  of  her  nup- 
tials, and  covered  herself  ever  after.  Veiling  in  marriage  has 
perplexed  the  canonists  as  much  as  the  use  of  the  ring ;  nor  is 
the  reason  assigned  for  it  in  the  Decretalia  satisfactory :  namely, 
that  it  is  a  token  of  constant  conjugal  subjection.  Tertullian, 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  oi  the  fatners  of  the  church, 
devotes  a  copious  treatise  to  the  use  of  the  veil.  The  customs 
of  Scotland  may  have  vacillated  according  to  the  religion 
professed  by  the  inhabitants.  Covering  the  head  or  veiling 
the  countenance  has  been  always  an  important  part  of  the 
rites  and  ceremonies,  civil  and  religious,  of  most  nations 
throughout  the  world;  but  sometimes  for  an  opposite  purpose, 
llie  true  love  knot  and  marriage  knot  have  some  mysterious 
etymology,  hitherto  unexplained  satisfactorily:  and  pro- 
bably the  distribution  of  bride's  favours  in  knots  is  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  Hickes  views  the  true  love-knot  as  a  symbol  of  in- 
dissoluble friendship,  love,  and  fidelity ;  and  thence  he  derives 
its  name  from  words  significant  of  its  purpose.  But  this  ety- 
mology is  questionable.  The  same  autnor  adds,  that  it  is 
customary  in  the  north  to  carry  home,  from  nuptials  solemnly 
celebrated,  the  head-dress  presented  to  the  bride,  curiously  in- 
terwoven in  circles  and  knots,  as  a  testimony  of  the  indisso- 
luble fidelity  of  the  spouses.  More  probably  the  formation 
and  distribution  or  solution,  were  originally  connected  with 
charms  which  might  impair  matrimonial  feUcity.  Was  their 
absence  inferred  with  the  cemoval  of  knots  as  gifted? 


A  PROPHECY. 

It  ii  a  look — k  tunny  look— 

A  gleam  of  hope  and  Joy ; 
And  you  may  read,  aa  in  a  book. 

The  apirlt  of  that  boy ! 

Too  young  for  care,  save  such  as  brings 

Enjoyment  in  its  train ; 
Wild  as  a  breeze  he  gaily  sings. 

And  bounds  across  the  plain  1 

His  youth  is  Uke  a  fidry-tale; 

His  age  shall  be  a  dmun. 
Sweet  as  the  summer's  dying  gale,— > 

£lear  as  her  clearest  stream!  •    •    • 

2q2 
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MARRIAGE. 

The  following  picture  is  from  a  newspaper  published  seventy 
years  ago ;  of  course,  in  the  present  age  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement,  the  picture  is  merely  an  historical  curiosity — 
*'  nous  ovons  changi  tout  celu  :*' — If  you  see  a  man  and  a 
woman,  with  little  or  no  occasion,  often  finding  fault,  and  cor- 
recting one  another  in  company,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  man 
and  wife.  If  you  see  a  gentleman  and  lady  in  the  same  coach, 
in  profound  silence,  the  one  looking  at  one  side,  the  other  at  the 
other,  never  imagine  they  mean  any  harm  to  each  other—they 
are  already  honestly  married.  If  you  see  a  lady  accidentally 
let  fall  her  glove  or  handkerchief,  and  a  gentleman  that  is  next 
her  kindly  telling  her  of  it,  that  she  may  take  it  up — ^man  and 
wife.  If  you  see  a  lady  presenting  a  gentleman  with  some- 
thing sidewise,  at  arm's  length,  with  her  head  turned  another 
way,  speaking  to  him  with  a  look  and  accent  different  from 
that  she  uses  to  others^t  is  her  husband.  If  you  see  a  man 
and  a  woman  walking  in  the  fields  in  a  direct  line,  twenty 
yards  distant  from  one  another,  the  man  strides  over  a  stile, 
and  goes  on  sam  ceremonie,  you  may  swear  they  are  man  and 
wife  without  fear  of  perjury.  If  you  see  a  lady  whose  beauty 
and  carriage  attract  the  eyes  and  enga£^  the  respect  of  all  the 
company  except  a  certain  gentleman  who  speaks  of  her  in  rough 
accent,  it  is  her  husband,  who  married  her  for  love,  but  now 
slights  her.  If  you  see  a  gentleman  that  is  com-teous,  obliging, 
and  good-natured  to  every  body  except  a  certain  female  who 
lives  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  to  whom  he  is  unreasonably 
cross  and  ill-natured — ^it  is  his  wife.  If  you  see  a  male  and 
female  continually  jarring,  checking,  and  thwarting  each  other, 
yet  under  the  kindest  appellations  imaginable,  as  my  dear,  &c. 
— man  and  wife. — From  the  London  British  Chronicle,  cf 
May  1,  1761. 

LINES  ON  A  SLEEPING  INFANT. 

O,  lovely  babe  I  how  tweetiy  sleep 

Sits  on  thy  eyelids ;  and  how  calm 

The  breathing  of  thy  coral  Up ; 

Upon  thy  cheek  how  fresh  and  warm 
The  roses  glow  :  whilst  round  thy  brow  Peace  seems 
To  dwell,  and  hush  thee  in  her  silent  dreams. 

Sleep  gently  on ;  for  O  I  no  more 

Wilt  thou  so  sofUy  and  so  sweetly  sleep. 

As  now  in  childhood,  ere  the  storm 

Of  manhood  wakes  thee  up  to  weep. 

L.  W. 
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THE  BRIDE'S  GRAVE. 


I  HELD  several  garlands  in  my  hand,  but  knew  of  only  one 
tomb  upon  which  I  could  place  them.  Eight  years  had 
elapsed  since  I  assisted  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  my  friends. 
It  was  a  funeral  rite — the  last  consolation  of  pure  and  virgin 
love !  There  exists  a  disease  more  cruel  than  every  other, 
because  it  wages  pitiless  war  against  youth  instead  of  age,  and 
commences  its  very  first  attack  upon  the  breath  of  life.  The 
physician,  on  discovering  its  well-known  symptoms,  turns 
away  his  head  in  sadness,  for  he  is  without  resource  against 
its  ravages.  The  destructive  germ  of  this  malady,  in  its  last 
stage  of  development,  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  bride.  The 
young  man,  her  betrothed,  who  loved  her  with  an  affection  as 
passionate  as  her  own,  was  not  selfish  enough  to  refuse  this 
vain  phantom  of  a  marriage.  It  afforded  her  consolation,  and 
he  was  eager  to  gratify  her.  She  allowed  no  part  of  the  cere- 
mony to  be  omitted ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  immediate  danger, 
encountered  the  death-chill  of  a  particularly  damp  and  cold 
church.  It  was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  last  consolation 
of  a  dying  virgin.  We  conducted  her  to  the  house  of  her 
husband ;  I  took  her  arm,  and  helped  her  to  ascend  the  stair- 
case. She  moved  with  pain.  Alas,  how  were  my  thoughts 
preoccupied !  I  felt  sure  that  this  young  and  lovely  creature 
would  never  again  descend  these  stairs  alive.  On  entering 
the  nuptial  apartment,  a  ray  of  happiness  beamed  on  her  pale 
features,  and  a  spark  of  hope  seemed  to  shine  there ;  but  in 
an  instant  it  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  Ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue,  she  immediately  retired  to  her 
chamber ;  she  had  her  chaplet  hung  up  within  view,  and  her 
wedding-dress  spread  at  her  feet.  For  twenty  days  she 
looked  at  them  with  a  sweet  but  heart-rending  smile ;  on  the 
twenty-first  she  saw  them  no  more.  Having  accompanied  her 
to  the  altar,  I  had  also  to  accompany  her  remains  to  the 
grave.  She  was  buried  on  an  eminence,  opposite  to  the  old 
entrance.  A  tear  started  to  my  eye,  as  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  before  me  the  grave  of  the  virgin  wife. 

Cemetiere  de  Pcre  la  Chaise,  in  Le  Livre  de  Cent-et-  Uu. 
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THE  LITTLE  SHROUD. 

She  put  him  on  a  snow-white  shroud, 

A  chaplet  on  his  head ; 
And  gathered  early  primroses 

To  scatter  o*er  the  dead. 

She  laid  him  in  his  little  grave — 

'Twas  hard  to  lay  him  there, 
When  spring  was  putting  forth  its  flowers, 

And  every  thing  was  fair. 

She  had  lost  many  children— now 

The  last  of  them  was  gone ; 
And  day  and  night  she  sat  and  wept 

Beside  the  funeral  stone. 

One  midnight,  while  her  constant  tears 

Were  falling  with  the  dew. 
She  heard  a  voice,  and  lo  1  her  child 

Stood  by  her,  weeping  too ! 

His  shroud  was  damp,  his  face  was  white : 

He  said — "  I  cannot  sleep. 
Your  tears  have  made  my  shroud  so  wet; 

Oh,  mother,  do  not  weep !" 

Oh,  love  is  strong ! — ^the  mother's  heart 

Was  filled  with  tender  fears : 
Oh,  love  is  strong ! — and  for  her  child 

Her  grief  restrained  its  tears. 

One  eve  a  light  shone  round  her  bed, 

And  there  she  saw  him  stand — 
Her  infant,  in  his  little  shroud, 

A  taper  in  his  hand. 

"  Lo  I  mother,  see  my  shroud  is  dry. 

And  I  can  sleep  once  more  !*' 
And  beautiful  the  parting  smile 

The  little  infant  wore. 

And  down  within  the  silent  grave 

He  laid  his  weary  head ; 
And  soon  the  early  violets 

Grew  o'er  his  grassy  bed. 

The  mother  went  her  household  ways — 

Again  she  knelt  in  prayer, 
And  only  asked  of  Heaven  its  aid 

Her  heavy  lot  to  bear.  l.  b.  l. 
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PAYING  ADDRESSES. 


Is  the  time  of  love  the  happiest  period  of  a  man*s  or  woman's 
existence  ?— the  time  when  aU  miserahle  thoughts  and  re- 
flexions are  banished  in  forgetfulness,  and  when  dreams  of 
never-fading  happiness  float  before  the  eyes.  It  turns  night 
into  morning,  and,  regardless  of  all  remonstrances  from  third 
persons,  exclaims,  "  Time  was  made  for  slaves !''  It  makes 
its  votaries  linger  by  the  side  of  a  flowing  brook,  till  the  moon 
is  eclipsed  by  the  return  of  day ;  or  "  wander  alone  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,"  till  the  "  dews  of  evening"  remind  them 
that  they  are  not  quite  in  fairy  land,  and  that  mey  must  retrace 
their  wandering  steps  ;  it  makes  a  man  eloquent  in  the  cause 
of  love — it  reconciles  all  seeming  impossibilities,  and  over- 
comes every  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  of  happiness. 
Shillings  are  quickly  multiplied  into  pounds — hundreds  of 
pounds  into  thousands ;  and  humble  dwellings  are  magnified 
into  splendid  palaces.  It  makes  the  '*  worse  appear  the  better 
reason."  Bad  tempers  and  .evil  dispositions  are  driven  like 
chafi*  before  the  wind ;  nor  will  it  allow  a  man  to  believe, 
that  he  who  marries  an  ill-tempered  person  attempts  to  lick 
honey  from  off*  a  thorn.  In  short,  such  is  the  vista  viewed 
through  Hymen's  magic  glass,  that  all  visionary  dreams  are 
quickly  turned  into  visible  realities — so  long,  at  least,  as  the 
hallucination  lasts. 


Marriage  is  a  delightful  institution,  intended  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  those  who  have  been  long  sighing  and  wooing, 
without  "  coming  to  the  point."  When  the  solemn  rites  are 
performed,  and  the  pretty  little  "  turtles"  are  assured  by  the 
*'  gentleman  in  blacK,"  that  they  twain  are  become  one  flesh, 
they  may  take  my  word  for  it,  their  joy  will  know  no  bounds. 
They  are  now  no  longer  two  persons — but  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual ;  they  have  now  only  one  mind,  one  heart,  and  one 
object  in  view, — nor  need  they  care  about  pleasing  any  but 
themselves.  In  short,  they  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
human  happiness,  and  the  duration  of  this  happiness,  be  it 
remembered,  entirely  depends  upon  themselves. 

Marriage  is  held  in  such  high  repute  at  the  remote  settlement 
of  the  Galena  Lead  Mines,  that  the  young  men  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  hymeneal  society,  and  established  a  set  of 
premiums  to  the  first  members  that  enter  into  the  bonds  of 
wedlock :  a  suit  of  clothes,  value  sixty  dollars,  to  the  first ;  an- 
other fifty  dollars  to  the  second  ;  and  forty-five  dollars  to  the 
bird. — American  Paper, 
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POETICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  FEMALE  ORNA- 
MENTS  AND  APPAREL. 


The  following  is  "  a  catalogue  "  of  the  apparel  and  ornaments 
of  a  fantastical  lady  of  fashion,  hy  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  dramatic  pastoral  called  "  Rhodon  and  Iris/'  said  in  the 
title-page  to  have  heen  first  acted  May  3,  1631,  at  the  florists' 
feast  at  Norwich.  The  speaker  acknowledges  it  to  he  "  as  te- 
dious as  a  tailor's  hill ;'  hut  it  is  interesting  to  us  for  the 
names  it  contains  of  "  all  the  devices  "  he  is  commanded  to 
provide,  videlicet: — 

''Chains,  coronets,  pendans,  hracelets,  and  ear-rings; 

Pins,  girdles,  spangles,  emhroyderies,  and  rings ; 

Shadowes,  rehatoes,  ribands,  ruffs,  cuffs,  falls, 

Scarfes,  feathers,  fans,  maskes,  muffs,  laces,  cauls, 

Thin  tiffanies,  cobweb  lawn,  and  fardingals, 

Sweet  fals,  vayleys,  wimples,  glasses,  crisping-pins, 

Pots  of  ointment,  combes,  with  poking-sticks  and  bodkins, 

Coyfes,  gorgets,  fringes,  rowles,  fillets,  and  hair-laces, 

Silks,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold, 

Of  tissues  with  colours  of  a  hundred  fold ; 

But  in  her  tyres,  so  new  fangled  is  she. 

That  which  doth  with  her  humour  now  agree, 

To-morrow  she  dislikes ;  now  doth  she  sweare 

That  a  loose  body  is  the  neatest  weare : 

But  ere  an  houre  be  gone  she  will  protest, 

A  strait  gowne  graces  her  proportion  best : 

Now  calls  she  for  a  boisterous  fardingal. 

Then  to  her  hips  she'll  have  her  garments  fall ; 

Now  doth  she  praise  a  sleeve  that's  long  and  wide, 

Yet  by  and  by  that  fashion  doth  deride ; 

Sometimes  she  applauds  a  pavement-sweeping  traine, 

And  presently  dispraiseth  it  againe ; 

Now  she  commends  a  shallow  bande  so  small, 

That  it  may  seem  scarce  any  bande  at  all ; 

But  soon  to  a  new  fancy  doth  she  reele, 

And  calls  for  one  as  big  as  a  coach-wheele : 

Slle'U  wear  a  flowing  coronet  to-day. 

The  symball  of  her  beauty's  sad  decay ; 

To-morrow  she  a  wa\nng  plume  will  try, 

The  emblem  of  all  female  levitie  : 

Now  in  her  hat,  then  in  her  hair  is  drest; 

Now,  of  all  fashion,  she  thinks  change  the  best: 
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Nor  in  her  weeds  alone  is  she  no  nice, 
But  rich  perfumes  she  huys  at  any  price ; 
Storax  and  spikenard  she  horns  in  her  chamber, 

And  doubs  herself  with  civet,  musk,  and  ember. 

•        ••••• 

Waters  she  hath  to  make  her  face  to  shine, 
Confections  eke  to  clarify  her  skin ; 
Lipsalves,  and  clothes  of  a  rich  scarlet  dye 
She  hath,  which  to  her  cheeks  she  doth  apply ; 
Ointment,  wherewith  she  pargets  o*er  her  face, 
And  lustrifies  her  beauty's  dying  grace,*  &c.  &c. 


A  SCOTCH  WEDDING. 


At  a  Highland  wedding  lately,  in  the  Glen  of  Urquhart, 
about  400  persons  assembled  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials,  and  make  merry.  All  the  maidens  displayed  their 
snoods  and  plaids,  and  about  ninety  of  the  young  men  were 
dressed  in  the  full  Highland  garb.  To  grace  the  festival 
there  were  200  Scotch  pints  of  whiskey,  60  English  gallons  of 
home  brewed  ale,  2  cows,  18  Highland  wedders,  12  salmon, 
36  hens,  40  ducks,  6  turkeys,  30  brace  of  muir-fowl,  and  6 
black  cocks,  50  stones  of  cheese,  7  stones  of  butter,  6  bolls  of 
meal  baked  in  cakes,  53  cogs  of  crowdy,  with  milk  in  all  its 
varieties  of  preparation,  and  eggs  "thick  as  leaves  in  Valom- 
brosa;"  and  what  was  best  of  dl,  the  guests  kept  up  the  festi- 
vities from  Tuesday  till  Saturday  night. 


SONG. 

Thx  gliding  fish  that  takes  his  play 

In  shady  nook  of  streamlet  cool. 
Thinks  not  how  waters  pass  away. 

And  summer  dries  the  pool. 

The  bird  beneath  his  leaf7  dome 

Who  trills  his  carol,  loud  and  clear. 
Thinks  not  how  soon  his  verdant  home 

The  lightning's  breath  may  sear. 

Shall  I  within  my  bridegroom's  bower 

With  braids  of  budding  roses  twin'd 
Look  forward  to  a  coming  hour 

When  he  may  prove  unkind  ? 

The  bee  reigns  in  his  waxen  cell, 

The  chieftain  in  his  stately  hold, 
To-morrow's  earthquake,~-who  can  tell  ? 

May  both  in  ruin  fold.  tbb  briok. 
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RUSSIAN  MARRIAGES. 


The  day  appointed  being  come,  the  bride  used  to  put  on  her 
head  a  sort  of  hood,  made  of  fine  linen  or  lawn,  or  knitwork, 
that  veiled  her  to  the  middle ;  and  so,  with  her  friends,  and  the 
bridegroom  with  his,  went  to  church  on  horseback,  though  the 
church  was  never  so  near  at  hand.  They  married  with  a  rin?, 
and  the  words  of  the  contract  and  ceremony  agreed  much  wiui 
oui-s.  The  ring  put  on,  and  the  contract  pronounced,  the 
bride's  hand  was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom, 
standing  all  this  while  on  one  side  of  the  altar  or  table,  and  the 
bride  on  the  other.  The  knot  being  thus  knit  by  the  priest, 
she  came  about  with  the  bridegroom  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
and  falling  down  at  his  feet,  knocked  her  head  upon  his  shoe, 
in  token  of  subjection  and.  obedience ;  then  the  bridegroom 
used  to  cast  the  skirt  of  his  gown  over  her,  signifying  his  duty 
to  protect  and  cherish  her. — MotUejfs  Life  of  Peter, 


THE  TWICE-USED  RING. 

"  Beware  thy  bridal  day," 

On  her  death-bed  sighed  my  mother; 
"  Beware,  beware,  I  say. 
Death  shall  wed  thee,  and  no  other. 
Cold  the  hand  shall  grasp  thee, 
Cold  the  arms  shall  clasp  thee. 
Colder  lips  thy  kiss  shall  smother — 
Beware  thy  bridal  kiss. 

**  Thy  wedding-ring  shall  be 

From  a  <^y  cold  finger  tidcea ; 
From  one  that,  like  to  thee. 
Was  by  her  love  forsaken. 
For  a  twice-used  ring 
Is  a  fatal  thing ; 
Her  griefs  who  wore  it  are  partaken— 

Beware  that  fatal  ring. 
"  The  altar  and  the  grave 

Many  steps  are  not  asunder ;] 
Bright  banners  o'er  thee  wave; 
Shrouded  horrors  lieth  under. 
Blithe  may  sound  the  bell, 
Tet  Hwill  toU  thy  kneU; 
Scathed  thy  chaplet  by  the  thunder--. 
Beware  that  blighted  wreath." 

"  Beware  my  bridal  day! 

Dying  Ups  my  doom  have  spoken  ! 
Deep  tones  call  me  away : 
From  the  grave  is  sent  a  token. 
Cold,  cold  fingers  bring 
That  lU-omenM  ring, 
fioon  will  a  second  heart  be  broken  : 
This  is  my  bridal  day. 
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A  RUSSIAN  WEDDING. 


Earlt  one  day  in  November,  a  kind  young  friend,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  oldest  English  merchant  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  whose  attentions  to  me  were  unremitting,  put  a  finely 
embossed  card  into  my  hands,  on  which  was  printed  in  Rus- 
sian characters,  the  following  invitation  :  literally  translated — 
"  Ivan  Ivanowitch  and  rrascovia  Constantinovna  Ivanoff 
humbly  request  the  favour  of  your  attendance  to  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  their  daughter  Anna  Ivanowna  with  Nicolai  De- 
metrivitch  Borissow,  and  to  the  dinner  table,  this  November 
the  13th  day,  in  the  year  1827,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 


noon." 


On  the  embossed  border  of  the  card,  delicately  edged  with 
rose  colour,  the  emblematic  figure  of  Hymen  was  represented 
on  the  one  side  standing  under  a  palm  tree,  between  the  sleep- 
ing dogs  of  Fidelity,  and  inviting  from  the  other  side  the 
figures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  I  learned  that  the  par- 
ties were  wealthy  Russian  hemp-commission-agents,  and 
most  excellent  people ;  and  as  such  an  invitation  promised  to 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  churcn  marriage 
ceremony,  of  wnich  I  had  read  so  many  dissimilar  accounts,  I 
gladly  accepted  it. 

At  two,  the  friends  of  the  parties  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters in  the  winter  church  of  the  jinnuncicUion,  in  the  Vassilei- 
ostrow,  where  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  already  col- 
lected round  the  choristers  or  chanters,  who,  in  the  most  de- 
lightful manner  imaginable,  and  in  the  fuga  style,  were  sing- 
ing hymns,  mixing  with  skilful  combination  the  sopranos  and 
bass  voices.  We  beguiled  half  an  hour  in  listenmg  to  their 
strains,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  bride.  In  the  mean  time 
I  surveyed  the  picturesque  groups  of  people  that  kept  gradu- 
ally forming  in  various  parts  of  the  church,  where  the  kaf- 
taned  Russian,  with  his  well-caressed  beard,  mixed  with  the 
throng  of  young  and  good-looking  females.  Some  of  the 
latter  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  country,  their  heads  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  gold,  and  embroidered  veils ;  and 
others,  according  to  the  more  attractive  garb  of  the  French, 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  many  of  the  assembled  men, 
whom  I  understood  to  belong  to  the  class  of  Russian  mer- 
chants, but  who  wore  neither  the  kaftan  nor  the  beard.    Tlieir 
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smoolih  and  shaTen  faces,  with  the  general  style  of  dress  co^^-- 
moo.  to  most  of  die  European  nations,  scarcely  permitted  dieir 
being  distinguished  from  several  English  merchants  present, 
who  nad  been  invited  on  the  occasion.  The  officiating  priest, 
decked  in  his  rich  diurch  vestments,  accompanied  by  the 
deaeon,  advanced  from  the  sanctnary  towardb  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  church,  and  there  received  the  pair  about  to 
be  made  happy,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  lighted  taper,  making, 
at  the  same  time,  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice  on  their  foreheadsy 
and  conducted  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  nave.  Inc^ise 
was  scattered  before  them,  while  maids,  splendidly  attired, 
walked  between  the  paranymphy,  or  bridegroom  and  bride. 
The  Greek  chmrch  requires  not  the  presence  of  either  of  ^e 
parents  of  the  bride  on  such  an  occasion.  Is  it  to  spare  them 
the  pain  of  voluntarily  surrendering  every  authority  over  their 
child  to  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  her  blood?  I  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  table  on  which  were  deposited  the  rings,  and  before 
which  the  priest  halted  at  the  conclusion  of  a  litany,  wherein 
the  choristers  assisted,  and  from  which  he  pronounced,  in  a 
loud  and  impressive  voice,  the  following  prayer,  his  face  being 
turned  towards  the  sanctuary,  and  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom placed  immediately  bdiind  him,  holding  their  Ughted 
tapers: — 

"  O  Eternal  God, — thou  who  didst  collect  together  the 
scattered  atoms  by  wondrous  union,  and  didst  join  them  by  an 
indissoluble  tie,  who  didst  bless  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  made 
them  hem  of  thy  promise  ;  give  thy  blessing  unto  these  thy 
servants,  and  guide  them  in  every  good  work ;  for  thou  art  the 
merciful  God,  the  lover  of  mankind,  and  to  thee  we  offer  up 
our  praise  now  and  for  ever,  even  unto  ages  of  ages.'* 

The  import  of  this  beautiful  invocation  was,  at  the  time,  in- 
terpreted to  me  by  a  friend  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
service  and  office  of  espousals,  the  language  of  which  he  assured 
me  was  all  equally  impressive ;  of  the  truth  of  which  asser- 
tion I  have  since  had  ample  opportunity  of  being  convinced  by 
a  perusal  of  Dr.  King's  excellent  wotk  before  mentioned,  from 
which  I  have  borrowed  the  translation  of  the  above  prayer. 

The  priest,  next  turning  round  to  the  couple,  blessed  them, 
and  taking  the  rings  from  the  table,  gave  one  to  each,  begin- 
ning with  the  man,  and  proclaiming  aloud  that  they  stood 
betrothed,  "  now  and  for  ever,  even  unto  ages  of  ages,*'  which 
declaration  he  repeated  thrice  to  them,  while  they  mutually 
exchanged  the  rings  an  equal  number  of  times.  The  rings 
were  now  again  surrendered  to  the  priest,  who  crossed  the 
forehead  of  the  couple  with  them,  and  put  them  on  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right-hand  of  each ;  and,  turning  to  the  sane- 
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tuary,  read  another  impressive  part  of  the  flower,  emhlematic 
of  innocence,  with  the  rich  tresses  of  the  bride,  which  were 
farther  embellished  by  a  splendid  tiara  of  laige  diamonds.  Her 
white  satin  robe,  from  the  hands  of  Mademoiselle  Louise, 
gracefully  pencilling  the  contours  of  her  bust,  was  gathered 
around  her  waist  by  a  zone,  studded  with  precious  stones, 
which  fastened  to  her  side  a  bottquet  of  white  flowers. 

The  communion  cupbeing  now  brought  to  the  priest,  he  blessed 
it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  took  a  sip  from  its  con- 
tents thrice,  and  transferred  it  to  her  who  was  to  be  his  bride, 
for  a  repetition  of  the  same  ceremony.  After  a  short  pause, 
and  some  prayers  from  the  responser,  in  which  the  choristers 
joined  with  musical  notes,  the  priest  took  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom by  the  hand,  the  friends  holding  their  crowns,  and  walked 
with  them  round  the  desk  thrice,  having  both  their  right 
hands  fast  in  his,  from  west  to  east,  saying, — 

"  Exult,  O  Isaiah !  for  a  Virgin  has  conceived  and  brought 
forth  a  Son,  Emanuel,  God  and  man,  the  East  is  his  name. 
Him  do  we  magnify,  and  call  the  Virgin  blessed !" 

Tlien  taking  off  the  bridegroom's  crown,  he  said — 

"  Be  thou  magnified,  O  bridegroom,  as  Abraham !  Be  thou 
blessed  as  Isaac,  and  multiplied  as  Jacob,  walking  in  peace, 
and  performing  the  commandments  of  God  in  righteousness." 

In  removing  the  bride's  crown,  he  exclaimed — 

**  And  be  thou  magnified,  O  bride,  as  Sarah!  Be  thou  joy- 
ful as  Rebecca,  and  m\iltiplied  as  Rachael :  delighting  in  thine 
own  husband  and  observing  the  bounds  of  the  law,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  God." 

The  ceremony  now  drew  to  its  conclusion,  the  tapers  were 
extinguished,  and  taken  from  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who 
walking  towards  the  holy  screen,  were  dismissed  by  the  priest, 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  company,  and  saluted  each 
other. — (How  different  to  our  English  ceremony !) 

We  all  now  hurried  to  our  carriages,  the  youngest  to  their 
sledges,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father,  where  we  were  received  by  that  person  in  his  Russian 
costume,  and  with  a  flowing  beard,  who  conducted  the  com- 
pany, at  the  sound  of  a  full  band  of  music,  into  the  banquet- 
ing-room  already  prepared  for  about  fifty  guests,  with  tables 
decked  with  golden  plateaux  sind  vases  bearing  artificial  flowers 
mixed  with  piles  of  fruit  and  bonbons.  Here  a  large  assem- 
blage of  friends  had  already  met,  through  which  we  made  our 
way  to  an  inner  room,  where  the  bride,  seated  by  the  side  of 
her  mother,  and  surroumded  by  matrons  and  damsels,  received 
with  marked  modesty,  our  congratulations.  I  was  surprised 
at  finding  in  the  Gynseceum  of  a  class  of  society  of  this  des- 
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cription,  such  agreeable  and  easy  manners,  untainted  by  tbe 
least  gaucherie  cft  awkward  pretensions.  My  engagements 
preyented  my  remaining  to  dinner;  but  I  returned  time 
enough  in  the  evening  to  be  pfesent  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  ceremony.  The  dinner  had  passed  off  without  any  re- 
markable occurrence,  and  considering  the  quantity  of  Cham- 
pagne consumed  (a  very  favourite  beverage  on  all  gala  days 
wim  the  middle  classes  of  society  at  St.  Petersburgh)  I  found 
the  party  almost  philosophical.  Toasts  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  been  repeatedly  drank,  and  the  night  was 
far  advanced  when  the  PeusajonakUetez  took  the  bride  by 
the  hand,  and  conducted  her  to  her  apartment,  where  he 
consigned  her  to  the  care  of  all  the  married  ladies  present, 
himself  retiring  immediately  after.  The  Passajonalatetez  next 
performed  the  like  office  of  conducting  the  bridegroom  to  the 
chamber,  who  put  on  his  schlafraeky  or  night-gown.  With  one 
voice,  we  then  wished  the  happy  pair, — in  the  presence  of 
their  parents, — ^a  hearty  blessing,  •  and  withdrew,  when  the 
doors  were  closed.  The  company  gradually  dispersed.  Dinners 
and  dancing  went  on  for  three  successive  days. — Granville  s 
Journey  to  St.  Petertiburg, 


TIME  AND  BEAUTY. 

TiMB  met  Beauty  one  day  in  her  gard«i. 

Where  roses  were  blooming  fair ; 
Time  and  Beauty  were  never  good  ftiends. 

So  she  wondered  what  brought  her  there ; 
Poor  Beanty  exclaimed,  with  a  sorrowful  idr, 
**  I  request.  Father  Time,  my  sweet  roses  you'll  spare ;" 
For  Time  was  going  to  mow  them  all  down, 
While  Beauty  ezclalm'd,  with  her  prettiest  fhywn. 

Fie,  Father  Time! 

Oh,  what  a  crime  ! 

"  WeU,"  said  Time,  "at  least  let  me  gather 

A  few  of  your  roses  here ; 
*ll8  part  of  my  pride  to  be  always  supplied 

With  such  roses  the  whole  of  the  year." 
Poor  Beauty  consented,  though  half  in  despair, 
And  Time,  as  he  went,  asked  a  lock  of  her  hair; 
And,  as  he  stole  the  soft  ringlet  so  bright. 
He  vow'd  Hwas  for  love— but  she  knew  'twas  for  spite. 

Fie,  Father  Time ! 
Oh,  whi^  a  crime ! 

Time  went  on,  and  left  Beauty  in  tears  : 

He*s  a  tell.tale,  the  world  well  knows. 
So  he  boasted  to  all  of  the  fair  lady's  fall. 

And  showed  the  lost  ringlet  and  rose. 

So  shocked  was  poor  Beauty,  to  think  that  her  fkme 

Was  ruined,  though  she  was  in  no  wise  to  blame. 

That  she  droop'd,  like  some  flower  that  is  torn  from  its  clime» 

And  her  friends  all  mysteriously  said—"  it  was  Time  j" 

Oh,  fie.  Father  TimeH 

Oh,  what  a  crime  I 
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DOMESTIC  LOVE. 

Say  !  what  shall  be  tlie  Poet's  theme  ? 
What  wake  the  slumbers  of  my  lyre  ? 
Drained  is  the  fount  of  Fancy *8  stream — 
Extinct  Imagination's  fire ! 
For  like  the  bee,  from  flower  to  flower, 
'Mid  fiction's  sweets,  I've  wander 'd  free : 
Tm  weary  of  the  muses*  bower, 
Domestic  Love !— I'll  sing  of  Uiee ! 

Methinks  I  see  the  idle  sneer, 

To  which  the  homely  theme  gives  birth ; 

Methinks  some  trifier's  lip  I  hear 

Chiding  the  choice  with  ill-timed  mirth ! 

Yet  wherefore  should  the  Poet's  eye 

In  search  of  fancy's  visions  roam  ? 

Can  fiction  or  romance  supply 

So  dear — so  bright  a  theme — as  home? 

Domestic  Love  !  thy  hand  can  spread 
Soft  opiates  o'er  the  burning  brow; 
And  round  the  couch  of  sickness  spread 
Those  soothing  speUs,  that  cheer  me  now ! 
Thou  only  canst  the  roses  fling, 
That  make  life's  nigged  pathway  bless'd. 
And  scatter  from  thy  downy  wing 
That  peace  which  lulls  the  wounded  breast. 

Sweeter  than  Passion's  fever 'd  sigh — 

Dearer  than  Pleasure's  madd'ning  dream  ; 

Before  thee  all  life's  sorrows  fly, 

Like  mists  before  the  morning's  beam! 

Yes !  let  the  libertine  deride. 

As  priestcraft,  wedlock's  silken  chain ; 

Go—ask  him— has  he  ever  tried 

Its  power  o*er  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain  ? 

It  is  not  in  the  revel  loud, 
At  gaudy  Fashion's^midnight  shrine ; 
Where  rival  beauties  thronging  crowd, 
That  love  a<)serts  its  power  divine  ! 
When  health  and  joy  illume  the  face, 
And  gladness  makes  the  heart  its  own. 
Not  then  love's  gentle  hand  we  trace, 
Scatt'ring  the  flowers  around  us  strewn ! 
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But  when  the  fading  cheek  grows  pale. 
The  bright  eye  dim  as  closing  day ; 
When  health,  and  hope,  and  spirits  fail — 
Then  the  heart  owns  love's  magic  sway ! 
And  when  the  sinking  frame  is  worn 
By  all  the  pangs  disease  can  ^ve, 
'Mid  anguish  heavy  to  be  borne, 
Love*s  smile  can  bid  the  suflTrer  live ! 

'Tis  said,  "  at  sight  of  human  ties 
Made  for  the  base  and  slavish  mind. 
The  rosy  God,  af&ighted,  flies — 
And  leaves  no  track  of  bliss  behind  !^ 
The  creed  is  false ! — where  hearts  unite, 
And  own  one  faith,  one  fate,  one  name — 
Love's  torch  will  burn  more  purely  bright, 
Since  reason  sanctifies  the  flame ! 

MRS.  CORNWJBLL  BARON  WILSON. 


MATERNAL  AFFECTION. 


I  observed  the  motions  of  a  young  female,  amone  the  shrubs, 
where  grief  and  sorrow  retire  to  uninterrupted  scmtude.  She 
was  a  wife,  and  had  lost  her  first-bom.  With  what  care  did 
she  replace  the  old  and  faded  flowers  with  fresh  ones.  How 
lightly  did  she  press  her  foot  upon  the  spade,  which  she  feared 
to  make  enter  too  deeply  into  the  soil.  With  what  care. did 
she  use  the  contents  of  a  small  watering-pot,  which  she  took 
from  behind  a  yew-tree ;  and  how  lovely,  yet  how  melancholy, 
her  smile  at  the  first  shoots  of  verdure.  It  was  a  smile  pour- 
traying  the  deep  pathos  of  maternal  affection.  Three  feet  of 
soil  semed  not  to  conceal  from  her  the  face  of  her  son.  She 
appeared  to  look  upon  him,  and  hung  over  his  tomb  as  if  it 
were  his  cradle.  Tender  mother !  thy  babe  is  asleep,  thou 
smilest  upon  him,  and  fearest  to  awaken  him.  A  stranger  to 
every  thing  around  her,  and  her  attention  absorbed  by  fond 
recoUections,  she  heard  not  the  bustle  of  the  rich  man*s  fimeral. 
Every  one  else  ran  to  witness  this  pomp ;  and  each  to  save 
himself  trouble,  climbed  over  the  graves  in  his  way,  sullied 
with  his  footsteps  the  white  grave-stones,  and  made  the  slight 
black  rails,  which  form  but  a  feeble  rampart  to  the  sepulchres, 
bend  under  his  weight.  The  very  persons  who,  but  an  instant 
before,  had,  with  religious  care,  adorned  the  tomb  of  a  relative 
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or  friend,  trampled,  without  pity,  upon  the  freshly  turned 
flower-borders  which  filial  piety  had  not  yet  had  the  courage  to 
surround  with  railings,  or  threw  down  the  garlands  of  white 
flowers  which  surmounted  the  monumental  inscriptions  or 
adorned  the  graves.  So  true  is  it,  that  even  the  cypress  of 
the  tomb  is  sacred  for  him  only  by  whom  it  is  planted.  This 
heedless  profanation  is  renewed  each  time  that  a  bier  is 
attended  to  the  last  place  of  its  deposit  by  solemn  and  ostenta- 
tious pomp. — Cometiere  du  Pere  LacJiaise,  in  Le  Livre  de 
Cent-^t'Un, 


A  LONDON  MARRIAGE. 


I  MENTION  them  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  iu  which 
these  things  are  managed  in  this  free  country.  The  Hobsons 
are  good  countnr  folks,  with  an  uncommonly  pretty  daughter, 
whom  they  Justly  think  capable  of  much  better  things  than 
subduing  suDaltems  at  race-balls.  Ever  since  she  came  out 
they  have  been  disposed  to  speculate  in  sons-in-law ;  and,  as 
London  is  the  best  market,  Hobson  pere  mortgages  a  few 
acres,  and  last  year  bought  a  house  in  town,  to  carry  on  the 
marriage  trade  "^th.  Up  they  came,  open-mouthed,  for 
heirs-apparent,  and  every  engine  was  set  at  workto  launch  the 
girl  witn  eclat.  Five  patronesses  were  canvassed  by  nine 
friends  touching  Almacks' ;  dandy  critics  were  bribed  by  din- 
ners to  puff,  fieauchamp,  in  particular,  was  very  kind,  and 
took  the  trouble  of  making  a  great  deal  of  love  to  her,  by  way 
of  bringing  her  into  notice;  so  the  girl,  as  you  know,  was 
brought  into  notice,  and  the  Hobsons  balled,  and  routed,  and 
d^euner*dt  and  water-party'd  it  indefatigably  through  the 
season.  Three  good  partis  were  tried,  but  in  vain ;  they  had 
not  served  their  artillery  well  enough.  But  last  season  they 
brought  their  menage  and  collaterals  to  bear,  and  opened  the 
trenches  before  Lord  Settle  with  a  very  full  battery  of  friends, 
Never  was  poor  man  so  inextricably  made  love  to  as  Settle ; 
they  beset  mm  till  he  could  not  dine  except  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Hobson.  There  he  was,  always  surrounded  by  her 
friends,  smothered  with  attentions,  like  a  man  encrusted  in 
sugar-candy ;  so  warmly  treated,  and  flattered,  and  admired, 
that  I  believe  he  was  glad  to  escape  to  the  damsel  herself  for 
the  refreshment  of  a  litde  coldness.  But  it  has  succeeded ; 
Hobson  pere  is  half  ruined,  but  the  daughter  will  be  Lady 
Settle. 
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POLISH  JEWISH  WEDDING. 


KoRETZ,  where  we  took  up  our  Quarters  for  the  night,  remains 
vividly  impressed  upon  my  recollection  from  our  having  there 
lighted  upon  a  Jewish  wedding.  The  ceremonial  hegan  with 
a  procession,  hrilliant  in  its  own  way,  in  which  the  wealth 
and  treasure  of  the  Israelites  shone  forth.  The  over-loaded 
caps  of  some  individuals  were  actually  stiff  with  fine  pearb, 
and  I  was  assured  that  some  of  those  caps  were  worth  from 
100  to  200  ducats.  The  procession  paraded  the  streets,  after 
which  the  whole  party  repaired  to  a  festive  marriage  hanquet. 

Lindeneau*8  Captivitjf  in  Russia. 


THE   BRIDAL    OF   CASSILIS.—A   BALLAD. 
(From  the  **  Metropoiitan*.') 

Thbt  bound  my  browt  with  bridal  flowers. 

And  clasped  my  jewels  on  ; 
They  led  me  ttom  my  father's  towers, 

And  gay  the  pageant  shone : 
I  heard  the  merry  marriage  bells. 

And  I  hid  my  face  from  view  ; 
For  my  heart  had  oped  its  deepest  wells. 

And  tbdr  waters  flow*d  for  yon. 


I  saw  the  A<fi|r— >my  broken  vows 

Came  rushing  o'er  my  mind; 
And  the  bridal  flowers,  that  press*d  my  brows. 

To  me  were  thorns  entwin*d : 
O I  why  did  a  father's  Arowns  aSright, 

And  a  mother's  tears  subdue. 
To  make  me  wed  the  northern  knight. 

And  break  my  vows  to  you  ? 


Hy  sister  bless'd  me,  when  she  tied 

This  cross  around  my  neck. 
And  said  I  was  the  bonniest  bride 

That  hands  did  ever  deck. 
O I  could  she  see  me  now,  I  ween 

Full  dearly  would  she  rue. 
That  ever  I  a  bride  had  been. 

And  broke  my  ftith  to  you. 


MRS.  CRAwroiu». 
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AN  AUSTRIAN  WEDDING. 


A  COUNTRY  weddinff  is  usually  either  a  vety  coarse,  or  a  very 
Arcadian  affair.  Yesterday  a  pretty  girl  of  the  rich  class  of 
peasants,  in  her  rustic  costume  (rustic  as  to  shape,  hut  all  silk 
and  emhroidery),  with  two  red  streamers  floating  from  her 
long  platted  tresses  down  to  the  ground,  and  a  huge  houquet 
spreading  out  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  exchanged  vows  with 
a  gentle  snepherd  arrayed  in  hroad-cloth  as  fine  as  her  taffeta, 
and  then  walked  alone  from  the  church,  covered  perhaps  with 
hlushes,perhaps  not,  to  the  inn  where  the  wedding  festival  was 
to  be  held.  Ihis  solitary  exhibition,  which  must  be  trying  to 
maidenly  bashfidness,  is  imposed  by  ancient  custom.  At  a 
distance  followed  the  bridemaids,  one  by  one,  each  with  a 
nosegay  growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  poU;  and  after  them 
parents  and  friends  two  by  two,  all  honouring  the  ceremony  as 
much  as  in  their  jewels  lay.  Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  ap- 
proached alone,  and  by  another  avenue,  enveloped  in  a  mantle 
of  unfestal  black,  his  mnbrella  weighed  down  by  a  yard-wide 
bouquet  placed  on  the  top  of  the  crown  and  spreading  over 
the  orim ;  the  adjuncts  following,  each  with  nis  blooming 
parterre,  like  the  wedding  train  of  Vertumnus.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  inn  the  two  parties  united,  and  were  hailed  by 
the  clamorous  music  of  the  town-band.  The  rustic  pipe  and 
tabor  would  have  been  more  in  character,  but  joy  here  is 
jollity,  and  would  not  believe  itself  real  if  it  could  not  sound  a 
testifying  trumpet  When  fairly  housed,  the  enamoured 
youth,  just  converted  into  a  bridegroom,  claimed  the  happy 
privilege  of  whirling  his  fair  lady  through  the  mazes 
of  the  intoxicating  waltz;  a  right  which  he  is  permitted  to 
exercise  three  successive  times,  to  the  envy  or  admiration  of 
the  by-standers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  nuptial 
dance,  and  must  wait  till  the  dinner  is  over  to  take  out  their 
whirling  license.— ^%A<  Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine,  ^c. 


The  daughter  of  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
was  married  to  the  sovereign  of  Russia.  She  must,  however, 
have  been  somewhat  alarmed  for  her  safety ;  for  about  that 
time,  namely,  in  about  1071,  a  famine  happening  in  a  part  of 
Russia,  the  idea  rose  that  the  women  caused  it  by  magic,  and 
this  opinion  was  so  general  that  a  great  many  women  were 
murdered,  charged  with  keeping  the  earth  barren,  and  stop- 
ping the  labours  of  the  bees. — Desvigne's  History  ^  Russie. 
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HOMEWARD  BOXJND. 


Land  !  is  proclaimed — 'tis  a  J03rfu1  sound. 
Yon  gallant  vessel  is  Homeward  Bound ; 
See  on  the  deck  gay  numbers  pour, 
Seekin?  a  glimpse  of  their  native  shore. 
They  think  on  the  friends  of  changeless  truth, 
And  the  peaceful  homes  of  their  early  youth  ; 
Smiles  of  enjoyment  are  beaming  roimd; — 
O,  light  are  the  hearts  of  the  Homeward  Bound ! 

Look  at  yon  group  of  gentle  girls  1 
The  sea-breeze  plays  with  their  golden  curls, 
Their  blue  eyes  glance  o*er  the  billowy  foam, 
As  they  gaily  carol  the  songs  of  home ; 
How  the  mother  who  nursed  them  on  her  knee. 
Will  triumph  their  finished  forms  to  see ! 
Though  distant  lands  have  their  graces  crown 'd, 
Their  hearts  have  ever  been  Homeward  B^und. 

Yon  thoughtful  youth  left  his  native  clime, 

Stain 'd  with  the  withering  touch  of  crime, 

But  contrition  has  worked  his  soul  within. 

And  loosened  the  glittering  bonds  of  sin ; 

He  has  moum'd  for  his  first  and  last  offence,  ^ 

In  fasting,  in  tears,  in  penitence, — 

And  the  friends  who  once  on  his  wanderings  frown 'd, 

Have  pardon  in  store  for  the  Homeward  Bound. 

That  blooming  maiden  her  land  forsook, 
Pale  as  a  drooping  lily  in  look; 
She  left  not  her  home  for  dazzling  wealth, 
She  sought  for  the  smiling  stranger — Health ; 
Now  her  cheek  is  glowing  with  rosebud  dyes. 
And  sunshine  laughs  in  her  hazel  eyes. 
Her  lover  dwells  upon  British  ground, 
How  will  he  welcome  the  Homeward  Bound ! 

Near  her  two  prattling  children  stand, 

Telling  gay  tales  of  their  own  fair  land. 

Of  the  winter  fire  and  the  fall  of  snow, 

And  the  hedge  where  the  scarlet  berries  grow, 

And  the  banks  where  the  purple  violets  mng 

Their  lavish  stores  in  the  lap  of  Spring ; 

O !  dear  is  each  early  sight  and  sound 

To  the  thoughts  of  the  youthful  Homeward  Bound, 
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Blest  are  they  all  in  the  vessel's  speed, 

And  to  outward  changes  they  give  not  heed ; 

Bright  sunbeams  flash  on  the  emerald  deep, 

The  sea-birds  skim  and  the  fishes  leap ; 

Now  the  dancing  clouds  begin  to  lower, 

And  break  in  a  sudden  and  plashing  shower ; 

But  little  they  reck  of  the  scene  around. 

Their  minds  and  their  feelings  are  Homeward  Bound. 

MRS.  ABDr. 


Bending  the  Knee. — Bending  the  knee,  at  name  or  men- 
tion of  Jesus,  was  first  ordered  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  the  year  1275. 


Antient  Marriages. — Among  the  antient  privileges  of 
royalty  in  this  country,  may  be  mentioned  the  right  which  the 
kings  claimedof  exercising  a  control,  not  always  paternal,  over 
the  marriages  oi  persons  of  any  consideration.  The  rolls  for 
the  year  1206  exhibit  two  notifications  on  this  subject.  The 
first  notified  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  that  Roger 
Fitz-Henry  had  paid  to  the  king  the  fine  of  one  palfrey,  which 
be  had  incurred  by  t^Ling  to  wife  the  widow  of  Hugh  Wac; 
and  the  other  notifies  to  the  Sherifi'of  Lincoln,  that  the  king 
had  given  to  Brian  de  Insula,  a  knight,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  William  Seleby,  to  wife,  with  all  her  land,  of  which 
the  sheriff  is  directed  to  put  him  in  possession. 


Shakspeare*s  Wife. — Shakspeare  married  at  eighteen  :  his 
wife  was  eight  years  older.  It  is  supposed  that  she  did  not 
contribute  to  his  domestic  happiness.  One  of  his  biographers 
imagines  that  he  was  jealous ;  but  this  is  scarcely  probable, 
considering  that  he  did  not  take  her  with  him  to  I^ondon,  but 
lived  at  a  distance  from  her  many  years.  It  is  certain  that  he 
neglected  her  in  his  will,  in  which  her  name  was  at  first 
wholly  omitted,  and  subsequently  inserted  with  the  bequest  of 
«  his  second  best  bed.'* 


Our  ancestors  had  a  great  prejudice  against  marrying  in 
the  month  of  May  :  and  it  was,  we  find,  specially  objected  to 
the  nuptials  of  Marv  Queen  of  Scots  with  Bothwell,  that  they 
were  solemnised  within  the  interdicted  period. 
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MATCH-MAKING  IN  INDIA. 


I  KNOW  there  were  many,  particularly  among  the  younger 
branches  of  the  anny,  who  complained  that  they  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  fault  waa,  in  some  degree,  their  own. 
They  were  either  too  proud  or  too  idle  to  seek  it.  Sullenly 
shutting  themselves  up  in  their  barracks,  or  in  obscure  quar- 
ters in  the  Black  Town,  they  expected  that  men  accustomed 
to  have  court  paid  to  them  for  their  situations,  or  engaged  in 
official  business,  would  or  could  go  out  of  their  way  to  find 
them  out.  If  at  a  ball,  they  would  complain  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  partners;  but  this  they  owed  chiefly  to  their 
want  of  acquaintance ;  for  I  did  not  observe  that  the  ladies — 
that  is,  the  married  ones — gave  themselves  greater  airs  in 
India  than  elsewhere.  In  fact,  a  mere  de  famille,  from  the 
scarcity  of  petticoats,  thinks  it  becomes  her  to  be  as  gay,  if  not 
gayer,  than  single  ladies  in  £ngland.  With  a  Miss,  it  is 
quite  different;  for  if  her  appearance  be  such  as  to  render  her 
a  fit  partner  in  a  dance,  she  is  also,  for  the  same  reason,  consi- 
dered  by  numy  as  a  desiiable  partner  in  a  moi«  important 
concern,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  left  at  liber^  to  dance 
with  a  subaltern,  even  if  she  should  feel  disposed  to  accept  that 
honour,  which  is  not  at  all  probable.  Indeed,  the  matrimo- 
nial market  in  India  is  much  the  same  as  other  markets  for 
live  stock,  where  the  best  possible  price  is  obtained  for  the 
article.  The  first  ball  after  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from 
Europe  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  fair  day,  where  the 
new-comers  of  the  softer  sex  are  shown  off,  and  where  every 
family  that  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  fresh  attraction, 
whether  of  its  own  or  consigned  to  it  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, takes  care  to  appear.  The  rank  or  property  of  the  suitor 
is  the  price  offered  for  the  article ;  and  in  estimating  this,  the 
gradations  from  a  member  of  council  or  general  to  an  ensign 
or  assistant  surgeon,  are  as  well  understood  and  as  clearly 
defined  as  the  gradations  of  the  currency  from  a  sovereign  to  a 
farthing,  or  from  a  gold  mohur  to  a  doody ;  the  civil  and  military 
branches  of  the  service  preserving  the  same  relative  value  that  is 
assigned  to  them  in  the  tables  of  precedency  published  in  the 
East  India  Directory.  The  system  pursued  in  disposing  of 
the  fair  objects  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  at  the  sales  of 
king's  stores  in  a  dock-yard,  where  the  auctioneer  begins  by 
putting  the  highest  price  on  the  article,  and  keeps  lowering 
and  lowering,  till  some  bidder  assents  to  the  price  and  bears 
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off  the  goods.  First,  the  young  lady  is  instructed  to  set  her  cap 
at  a  ciidlian  high  in  office,  or  at  an  officer  high  on  the  staff. 
If  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  there  is  no  bidding  at  that 
price,  then  she  condescends  to  cast  a  smile  on  the  second 
rank,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  Should  she  possess  any  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  she  is  soon  snapped  up ;  for  the  scarcity  of 
the  article  prevents  people  being  very  fastidious  in  their  tastes. 
If  of  the  true  European  white,  she  is  almost  sure  to  go  off  tolera- 
bly well ;  but  no  mixture  of  the  Asiatic  will  suit  persons  of  any 
rank.  Should  the  young  lady  continue  on  hand  till  the 
arrival  of  a  fleet  conveying  a  fresh  supply  of  fair  ones,  she  is, 
of  course,  thrown  somewhat  into  the  background. 


Women  fattened,  at  Tunis,  for  Marriage. — A  girl,  after 
she  is  betrothed,  is  cooped  up  in  a  small  room  ;  shackles  of 
gold  and  silver  are  placed  upon  her  ankles  and  wrists,  as  a 
piece  of  dress. — If  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  has  dis- 
charged, despatched,  or  lost  a  former  wife,  the  shackles  which 
the  former  wife  wore  are  put  on  the  new  bride's  limbs,  and  she 
is  fed  till  they  are  ffiled  up  to  a  proper  thickness.  The  food 
used  for  this  custom,  worthy  of  the  barbarians,  is  called  droughj 
which  is  of  an  extraordinarily  fattening  quality,  and  also  famous 
for  rendering  the  milk  of  nurses  rich  and  abundant.  With 
this  seed,  and  their  national  dish,  cuscasoOf  the  bride  is  lite- 
rally crammed,  and  many  actually  die  under  the  spoon. 

MacgilVs  Tunis, 

FRAGMENT. 

Star  of  tbe  morning,  we  hail  tbee ! 

Brightly  thou  shinest,  and  lookest  diyinest, 

Though  the  rose-tinta  of  day-dawn  half  veil  tbee  : 

Look  ft'om  the  height  of  thy  glory, 

Flowers  are  opening  before  thee. 

Prayers  are  ascending,  the  Persian  is  bending. 

And  the  blue  heavens  brightening  o*er  thee. 

Star,  t)lough  thy  glory  is  fading. 

While  the  sunshine  of  mom  is  pervading. 

We  shall  look  on  tby  light,  in  the  stillness  of  night. 

When  the  mist  the  earth's  beauty  is  shading ! 

Star  of  the  Evening,  we  wait  thee ! 

Use  In  thy  tender  and  tremulous  splendour. 

Fairer  than  bard  can  create  thee. 

Look  f^m  the  soft  clouds  that  bound  thee, 

That,  like  a  rose-cbaplet  have  crowned  thee. 

Where  streams  are  meandering,  lovers  are  wandering, 

And  the  heavens  are  darkening  around  thee. 

Orb,  now  thy  bright  eye  is  clearest. 

Now  thy  young  beamings  are  dearest ! 

Ob  1  shine  the  first  star  till  the  dark  hours  be  past, 

And  linger  at  dawning  the  loveliest  and  last ! 

MART-ANyB   BROWNE. 
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A  JEWISH  WEDDING. 


Wb  found  the  bride,  a  very  beautifiil  young  woman,  with  a 
pair  of  ooal-hLack  eyes,  seated  on  a  handsome  bed,  which  was 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  silk  and  satin.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anytning  more  splendid  than  her  dress.  Her  head 
was  encircled  with  a  very  wide  flat  turban  of  white  muslin  and 
gold ;  the  body  of  her  gown,  her  jelick,  and  her  slippers  of  red 
morocco  leather,  were  all  most  tastefully  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  a  thin  transparent  veil  of  flowered  muslin  hung  negligently 
about  her  person.  Amongst  the  company  assembled  were  two 
other  Jewesses,  in  equally  splendid  attire.  After  having 
shaken  hands  with  the  bride,  we  took  our  seats,  and  immedi- 
ately there  came  in  two  musicians,  an  old  man,  whose  head 
much  resembled  the  busts  of  Seneca,  and  an  old  woman,  who 
in  many  countries  would  undoubtedly  have  sufiered  as  a  witch. 
They  both  had  earthen  pots,  covered  with  sheepskins,  the  one 
bemg  smaller  than  the  other.  A  dance  was  called  for,  and 
after  much  blushing  and  struggling,  the  younger  of  the  two 
Jewesses  before- mentioned  stood  up.  She  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful person  I  have  seen  in  Tangiers ;  indeed,  she  might  vie 
with  the  most  lovely  in  any  country.  Her  figure,  though  in- 
clining to  stoutness,  was  not  disagreeably  so,  and  if  I  may 
judge  from  her  form,  her  age  was  about  sixteen.  The  softness 
of  her  large  black  eyes,  the  vermillion  of  her  beautiful  lips, 
and  the  rapid  succession  of  her  blushes,  that  overspread 
her  soft  full  cheek,  were  charms  that  require  the  peculiar  style 
of  Titian's  pencil  to  pourtray.  She  had,  besides,  on  her  upper 
lip,  that  soft  black  down  which  gives  such  character  to  dark 
beauties.  The  prejudice  in  England  is,  I  know,  much  against 
this  peculiarity,  which  by  the  envious  is  called  a  mustachio. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  our  country  it  is  rare :  I  know  but  one 
family  famous  for  it,  and  all  their  handsome  faces  receive  a 
peculiar  grace  from  this  same  addition.  But  to  return  to  the 
young  lady.  She  stood  up  to  dance  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  one  who  considered  it  her  duty  to  do  as  she  was  bid  by  her 
parents,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  modest  feelings.  The 
music,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  then  commenced,  and  the  cracked 
voices  of  the  two  veteran  singers  screeched  forth  in  unison, 
while  they  struck,  with  all  their  force,  their  earthen  drums. 
The  young  girl  then  took  hold  of  the  two  comers  of  a  silk 
handkerchief,  and  with  her  eyes  cast  modestly  on  tlie  ground, 
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she  commenced  a  sort  of  Yoluptuous  undulating  motion  of  the 
whole  body,  while  the  feet  moved  with  a  very  slight  sort  of 
shuffle.  Every  now  and  then  she  turned  round,  and  at  the 
same  time  raised  her  handkerchief  over  her  head,  when  her 
brother,  the  bridegroom,  who  stood  by,  touched  her  forehead 
with  a  pistorine,  and  threw  it  to  the  musicians.  The  bride 
then  relieved  her  sister,  but  did  not  dance  so  well.  As  we 
were  to  be  at  the  Swedish  Consul's  garden  at  mid-day,  we 
took  our  leave  of  the  Jews,  but  not  before  I  had  obtained  a 
promise  from  his  bride,  to  allow  me  to  return  the  next  day  to 
take  a  sketch  of  her  Bridegroom  in  fiall  costume. — Ibid, 


THE  DYING  SOLDIER. 

Raise  yet  again  my  sinking  head. 

And  tell  me  of  the  fight : 
I  know  my  heart's  best  blood  is  shed. 

And  quenched  my  manhood's  might. 

Yet,  comrade,  yet,  I  fain  would  hear. 

Ere  cold  in  death  I  lie, 
The  shout  come  pealing  on  my  ear 

Of  Britain's  victory ! 

I  see,  I  see  a  host  draw  nigh — 

TheyVe  British  who  advance ! 
And  those  who  fly — ^in  panic  fly— » 

They  are  the  troops  of  France ! 

Oh,  tell  me  that  I  do  not  rave- 
Whisper  those  words  again — 

And  I  shall  sink  into  the  grave 
Without  one  groan  of  pain. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  glorious  tale  : 

I  knew  it  mttst  be  so— 
For  when  did  British  soldiers  fail. 

Before  a  foreign  foe? 

In  glory  I  lay.down  my  head, 

Mid  shouts  of  victory? 
Not,  not  in  vain  my  blood  was  shed — 

Now,  comrade,  let  me  die !  miss  pardoe. 

2s 
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SARDINIAN  WEDDINGS. 


Weddinoa  occasion  great  rejoicings,  and  are  more  remarkable 
for  ceremony  than  t olemnity .  When  a  fanner  of  the  Campidano 
wishes  to  marry,  he  presents  himself  in  the  evening,  accom- 
panied bv  a  few  confidential  friends,  at  the  door  of  the 
**  Stazio,'  or  house  where  his  sweetheart  resides.  A  gentle 
tap  is  the  si^al  of  their  arrival,  when  the  father  politely 
demands  their  business  at  that  hour.  The  usual  figurative 
answer  is,  that  they  are  in  search  of  a  lost  lamb,  **  chichemu 
una  pecora  palduta."  The  father  replies  in  the  same  style, 
and  affecting  not  to  be  aware  of  their  object,  introduces  his 
daughters  in  succession ;  asking,  on  the  presentation  of  each, 
'*  is  this  itf  * — ^taking  care  that  the  one,  who  is  the  object  of 
the  lover's  search,  shall  be  the  last  If  the  suitor  is  &vourably 
received,  the  contract  is  immediately  entered  into,  and  ''  seg- 
nali,"  or  presents,  are  reciprocally  exchanged  A  week  before 
the  nuptials  take  place,  as  all  the  goods  and  chattels  in  the 
house  of  the  young  couple  must  be  quite  new,  the  removal 
of  the  property  ana  provisions  to  their  abode  forms  a  proces- 
sion of  considerable  interest;  the  friends  of  both  parties 
attending  in  their  finest  attire,  accompanied  by  the  best  plajyers 
of  the  'Maunedda.*'  The  marriage  is  celebrated  in  the  bnde's 
parish,  after  the  bans  have  been  published  three  successive 
weeks  ;  and  previous  to  removing  to  their  new  residence,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  partake  of  refreshments  out  of  the  same 
plate,  at  her  father's  house.  On  arriving  at  their  future  home, 
which,  as  in  the  days  of  Juvenal,  is  decorated  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  the  matrons  sprinkle  salt  and  wheat  over  them, 
and  the  day  concludes  with  a  banquet  In  the  inland  and 
more  northern  villages  the  customs  differ  in  some  respects ; 
the  suitor  there  repairs  to  the  house  of  his  mistress,  with  three 
or  four  intimate  fhends  and  relations,  who  preserve  the  ancient 
name  given  on  such  occasions  almost  entire,  being  called 
**  paralymphos."  The  father  gives  them  instant  admittance, 
and  begs  tnem  to  be  seated ;  a  profound  silence  ensues,  until 
an  elder  of  known  probity,  imdted  for  the  purpose,  inquires 
the  meaning  of  seeing  so  many  good  people  at  his  fnend's 
house,  which  is  followed  by  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  the 
youth.  Conditions  are  then  a£;reed  upon,  and  ttie  whole  is 
confirmed  by  the  young  man  taking  the  hand  of  the  fur  one, 
and  sealing  the  contract  with  an  affectionate  kiss :  he  then 
seats  himself  by  her  side,  and  each  of  his  friends  salutes  the 
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bpjde  elect,  depositing,''at  the  same  time,  a  small  piece  of 
money  in  her  bosom.  This  "cujugnu,**  or  betrothing,  gene- 
rally takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  rector,  and  another 
priest,  to  confer  additional  validity  on  it ;  the  engagement, 
however,  is  not  binding  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  can  at  any 
time  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  or  even  by  the  wish  of 
the  girl  alone.  The  nuptials  frequently  do  not  take  place  for 
three  or  four  yean  after. — Smith's  Sketch  of  Sardinia. 


THE  INDIAN  GIRL  TO  HBR  MAGIC  BARK. 


When  a  Hindoo  girl  wlahes  to  ascertain  if  an  absent  lorer  preaenres  his 
constancy,  she  constructs  a  small  canoe  of  bamboo,  or  paper,  and 
decorates  it  with  flowers  and  other  devices ;  then  offering  up  a  prayer  to 
Camdeo  or  Blahadeo,  the  Indian  Cupid,  places  a  small  lamp,  filled  wiUi 
perftimed  oil,  on  its  prow,  and  commits  it  to  the  rirer !  if  it  floats 
steadily  down  the  stream,  the  light  continuing  to  bum  clear  and  bright 
tUl  distance  renders  it  invisible,  the  omen  is  good ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  becomes  entangled  in  the  weeds,  or  the  light  is  extinguished,  then 
the  worst  fean  of  the  maiden  are  confirmed,— her  lover  la  false. 

DscK'D  with  flow*rs  of  evVy  hue, 

Lilce  a  rainbow,  bright  art  thou : 
Purest  oil,  Uke  mountain  dew. 
Fills  the  lamp  upon  thy  prow; 
Oh !  then  say, 
Wbile  away. 
Has  my  lover  kept  his  vow. 

Now  thou  quitt*8t  the  pebbly  strand. 

To  begin  thy  wild  career; 
Throbbing  heart  and  trembling  hand 
Speak  my  bosom's  doubt  and  fear; 
God  of  Love  I 
Let  it  prove 
Still  to  Axim  I  am  dear. 


Gaily  float,  my  little  bark, 

Down  the  Ganges'  sacred  stream. 
While  with  eagle  eye  I  mark 
Ev'ry  flutter  of  thy  beam ! 
Clear  and  bright. 
Burn  thy  light, 
TUl  in  distance  sinks  thy  gleam  1 
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MARRIAGE  IN  HIGH  LIFE  IN  THE  EAST. 


On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  1834,  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals  of  H^  Pacha  and  the  rrincess  Saliha  took  place  at 
the  Suhlime  Porte.     About  nine  o'clock,  the  bridegroom's 
presents  left  Eski  Serai,    preceded  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Pachas,  Generals,  and  officers  in  their  gala  uniforms,  with  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  fine  band  of  music  pla3ring  martial 
airs.    Then  came  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages,  each  bearing 
on  his  head  a  salver,  on  which  were  placed  baskets  of  flowers 
and  sweatmeats  tastefully  enveloped  in  eauze  of  various  gay 
colours ;  cooking  utensils  of  silver  with  gut  handles  and  knobs 
followed,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  the  nishan  tcikumij 
objects  invariably  presented  to  a  bride,  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
pattens  and  a  hand  mirror,  for  use  at  the  bath ;  the  former 
were  of  gold  enamelled,  the  broad  strap  richly  studded  with 
brilliants,  and  the  back  and  handle  of  the  mirror  were  equally 
ornamented  with  jewels ;  an  enter i  (petticoat)  sparkling  with 
diamonds  was  also  exhibited ;  and  finally  two  fine  waggons 
filled  with  trunks,  containing,  among  other  precious  objects,  an 
abundance  of  costly  French  millinery,  to  decorate  the  oriental 
person  of  the  Princess.     To  these  were  added  a  purse,  on  be- 
half of  the  Seraskier,  containing  a  million  of  piastres,  or  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  guineas,  to  assist  in  tne  lady's  outfit. 
The  Seraskier  himself,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession,  which    moved  slowly  towards    the 
Impeiial  Palace,  entered  at  the  Babi  Humayoon,  and  went 
straight  to  the  Derri  Saadef  (Gate  of  Felicity),  where  the  pre- 
sents were  delivered  over  to  the  officers  of  the  Princess.     The 
Seraskier  then  repaired  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  where  the  Grand 
Vizier  received  him  in  state,  and  the  AkdooNikiah,  or  ceremony 
of  espousals,  was  duly  performed.     An  immense  concourse 
was  collected  on  the  line  of  the  procession,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  fair  sex,  who  seemed  to  interest  themselves  most  particu- 
larly on  the  occasion.    The  nuptial  rejoicings  were  to  com- 
mence on  the  24th  instant,  and  continue  until  the  5th  of  June, 
when  the  fortunate  Pacha  will  behold  his  modest  bride  for  the 
first  time.    The  Yenghe  Kadar,  who  presents  them  to  each 
other,  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  aged  lady  of  high  rank.  The  oriental 
custom  of  supping  together  on  a  boiled  fowl  will  be  observefl, 
and  the  following  morning  the  ceremonies  will  be  wound  up 
by  the  young  Pacha's  visit  to  kiss  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  his 
imperial  father-in-law,  and  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  each  of 
the  Princess's  other  near  relatives. 
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ON  THE  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


Oh  !  Mediterranean  Sea ! — oh !  thou  Mediterranean  Sea ! 
It  is  well  with  me,  that  at  last  I  look  on  thy  loveliness  and  on 

thee. 
Oh !  how  placidly  pure,  and  how  beamingly  bright,  do  thy 

glittering  waters  seem, 
Like  an  hundred  rivers  of  saphyre  and  gold,  met  together  in 

some  rich  dream. 

Now  hail  to  thy  brightness — and  hail  to  thy  calm  and  thy 

heavenly  love, 
Oh !  glorious  Mediterranean  Sea,  so  beautiful  and  so  blue. 
And  hail  to  the  fertile  and  flowery  pride  of  thy  winding  and 

verdant  shore. 
For    never  did  scene   of   enchantments  so  rife   greet  and 

gladden  my  senses  before. 

Oh  !  Mediterranean  Sea ! — Oh !  thou  Mediterranean  Sea ! 

It  is  well  with  me  thus,  on  thy  golden  shore — on  thy  borders 
of  beauty,  to  be  : 

Where  gracefully  spread  the  olive  trees  into  many  a  shadowy 
bower, 

And  haughtily  with  their  crested  heads,  the  ambitious  stone- 
pines  tower. 

Oh !  thou  Mediterranean  Sea  serene  !  Oh !  thou  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ! 

'Tis  gently  and  lightly  the  breezes  blow  o'er  thy  dimpled 
glass  in  their  glee, 

'Tis  a  feast  of  sunshine  makes  ever  glad  thy  surface,  and  thy 
fair  shore : 

Roll,  roll,  and  rejoice !  breathe  music,  flash  light, — for  ever 
and  evermore. 

Lady  E.  S.  Wortley. 


The  ladies  appear  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  little 
duchy  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  old  Countess  of  Reichenback  was 
lately  the  autocrate  of  the  country  ;  at  present  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  Baroness  de  Schaumburg.  This  noble  lady  is  the  right 
hand  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hesse,  who  has  espoused  her 
in  a  /g/<-handed  marriage. 

2  s3 
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MARRIAGE  IN  COCHIN  CHINA. 


A  MAN  marries  in  Cochin  China  as  early  as  he  can  afford  to 
purchase  a  wife,  for  such  is  the  universal  practice.  The  price 
is  paid  to  the  hride's  parents,  and  among  the  more  indigent  is 
often  as  low  as  from  ten  to  twenty  kwans.  From  forty  to 
fifty,  however,  is  a  more  frequent  price ;  which  rises  to  one 
and  two  hundred,  among  persons  of  better  condition.  Men 
among  the  lower  classes  seldom  marry  before  twenty,  and  this 
event  is  often  delayed  until  thirty.  The  rich  often  marry 
as  early  as  fifteen.  l*he  age  of  marriage  with  women  of 
the  lower  orders,  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty.  These  ages,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  later  than  in  most  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  show  that,  in  Cochin  China,  prudence,  or  at  least  necessity, 
has  some  influence.  The  first  espoused,  bein?  usually  a  person 
of  equal  or  superior  rank,  is  looked  upon  as  the  real  wife ;  and 
the  succeeding  ones,  persons  of  inferior  condition,  little  better 
than  her  handmaids.  A  young  woman  cannot  be  married  by 
her  parents  contrary  to  her  inclination.  Marriages  are  indis- 
soluble, except  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 


Woman. — The  following  is  an  extractfrom  Henry  *s  Commentary 
on  the  Bible : — "  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve,  and  she  was 
made  o/the  man,  and  for  the  man  ;  all  which  are  uiged  as 
reasons  for  the  humility,  silence,  and  submissiveness  of  that 
sex  in  gener^,  and  particularly  the  subjection  and  reverence 
which  wives  owe  to  their  husbands.  Yet  man  being  n  ade 
last  of  the  creation,  he  is  the  most  exceUent  of  all.  Eve  s 
being  made  after  Adam,  and  out  of  him,  puts  an  honour  upon 
that  sex,  as  the  glory  of  the  man.  If  man  is  the  head,  she  is 
the  crown ;  a  crown  to  her  husband ;  a  crown  of  the  visible 
creation.  The  man  was  dust  refined,  but  the  woman  was  dust 
double  refined,  one  remove  further  from  the  earth.  Woman 
woB  made  of  a  rib  out  of  the  side  of  Adam :  not  made  out  of 
his  head  to  top  him  ;  not  out  of  his  feet  to  be  trampled  upon  by 
him  ;  but  out  of  his  side,  to  be  equal  with  him ;  under  tne  arm 
to  be  protected ;  and  near  his  heart  to  be  beloved." 
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BRIDAL  PRESENTS. 


Constantinople,  June  10. — On  the  4th,  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing,  the  bridal  presents  for  the  Princess  Saliha  were  conveyed 
from  the  Seraglio  to  the  Palace  Nischat  Abad  in  the  follow- 
ing  order,  and  accompanied  by  martial  music  : — A  division  of 
infantry  and  cavalry ;  the  state  officers  of  the  first  four 
classes ;  fifty -five  mules  richly  caparisoned,  whose  loads  were 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  stuffs;  six  calaches  with  four 
horses  each,  containing  splendid  chests  covered  with  velvet, 
and  having  silver  clasps.  In  one  of  these  calaches  was  the 
massive  silver  toilette  table  of  the  princess,  and  with  it  a  taste  • 
ful  gold-embroidered  chair.  In  ancther  was  a  silver  coal-box. 
Then  came  twelve  Turkish  covered  waggons,  containing  the 
silver  services  of  the  princess.  Twelve  servants  of  the  Se- 
raglio carried  trays  on  their  heads,  with  silver  wire  covers, 
under  which  were  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  costly  ohia- 
ments  for  dress.  Besides  these,  a  quantity  of  costly  shawls 
were  carried,  covered  with  gauze,  and  bound  together  with 
ribbons  of  all  colours.  On  the  following  day,  the  bride  was 
conducted  to  Nischad  Abad,  accompanied  by  all  the  grandees, 
officers,  and  ministers.  Military  music,  with  a  division  of 
cavalry,  closed  the  procession.  The  Sultan  remained  in  a 
tent  at  Beschitkasch,  from  whence  he  could  see  this  splendid 
procession ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  Sultan,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Grand  Vizier,  paid  the  Princess  a  visit,  and  re- 
mained in  the  palace  with  her  until  the  evening. 


An  Editor's  Marriage. — The  following  editorial  notice  is 
from  the  St.  Clairsville  (Ohio)  Gazette,  whose  editor  desires  all 
his  numerous  readers  to  rejoice  in  his  happiness : — "  *  It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone.'  The  editor  has  the  pleasure 
of  informing  his  numerous  and  respectable  readers,  that  he 
has  taken  a  partner — not  for  one,  two,  or  any  term  of  years, 
but  *  as  long  as  we  both  shall  live' — not  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  labours  of  the  printing-office,  but  to  participate 
with  him  in  *  life's  joys  and  vicissitudes.'  " 


Lord  John  Russell's  Marriage. — An  accident  took  place 
which  threw  a  shade  over  many  a  fair  face  in  the  bridal  group. 
After  the  bridegroom  had  placed  the  ring,  in  the  customary 
manner,  on  the  finger  of  his  bride,  immediately  on  her  Lady- 
ship's withdrawing  her  hand,  the  ring  fell  to  the  ground.  It 
was  remarked,  that  the  cheek  of  the  lady  was  deadly  pale  as 
the  Noble  Lord  replaced  the  mystic  symbol  on  her  hand. 
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DOWRY  OF  A  RUSSIAN  BRIDE  IN  THE   SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


I N  the  year  1669,  a  rich  Russian  widow,  named  Maria  Tcheoikofl^ 

fave  her  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Stolonick  Cheremeteff. 
n  addition  to  several  estates,  a  residence  in  Moscow,  and  up- 
wards of  250  peasants'  houses,  situated  in  different  provinces  of 
Russia,  the  young  lady  received  as  her  portion  eight  images  of 
our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  Saint  Nicholas,  enshrined  in  sil- 
ver and  gold,  and  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies ;  numerous 
crosses  set  with  precious  stones,  and  necklaces  of  rubies,  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  and  pearls.  Head-dresses  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones ;  ear-rings  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and 
gold  chains  and  crosses  set  with  diamonds.  Robes  of  velvet 
satin  and  taffety,  trimmed  with  sable,  or  rich  lace,  and  orna- 
mented with  diamonds  and  gold  buttons.  Various  utensils  for 
the  toilette,  of  solid  gold,  or  silver  gilt,  shoes  and  boots  of  satin 
and  velvet,  richly  embroidered  in  gold.  A  large  bed,  with 
hangings  of  red  aamask,  flowered  with  gold,  and  a  coverlet  of 
satin,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  edged  with  costly  sable. 
Another  smaller  bed,  hung  with  yellow  damask,  with  a  cover- 
let of  rich  Persian  satin.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  wealthy 
widow,  Maria  TcherikolT,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Her 
brother  signed  the  marriage  contract  for  her. 


THE  YOUNG  MOTHER. 


Tis  not  her  infant's  birth  alone.    Another, 

A  newly-born  existence  marks  the  day : 
The  playful  maiden  is  become  a  mother— 

And  all  is  chang'd.    The  laughing  bloom  of  May 
Is  now  a  pallid  rose  on  her  pure  cheek. 
The  frolic  hours  have  wing'd  them  far  away : 

And  she -the  young,  the  bright,  the  ever  gay — 
Sita  all  alone,  with  holy  thoughts  and  meek 

On  her  fair  forehead ;— O  not  all  alone! 
For  she  with  companions  is  blest. 
In  the  sweet  babe  she  treasures  to  her  breast  ? 
And  in  it^  helpless  being  all  her  own 

Is  sunk— her  every  thought  a  blessing,  or  a  prayer^ 

What  love  can  match  a  mother's  love  ?— What  care  a  mother's  care. 


Curious  Marriage. — The  following  singular  marriage  was 
solemnized  a  short  time  ago  at  Rome : — Prince  Boncompagni, 
brother  of  Prince  Piombino,  a  man  very  rich,  but  of  mature 
age,  in  order  to  prevent  the  family  disputes  which  might  arise 
after  his  death  respecting  the  succession  to  his  property,  mar- 
ried a  young  girl  from  the  Foundling  Hospital,  by  no  means 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  though  chosen  by  himself  from 
amongst  the  whole  of  the  institution. 
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TURKISH  WEDDING  PROCESSION. 


Our  musing  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  scene  as  comic  as  the 
spot  was  charming.  It  was  a  procession  conducting  a  Turkish 
bride  from  some  neighbouring  village  to  her  spouse  in  the  one 
which  we  were  approaching.  She  and  her  veiled  companionsi 
of  every  age,  were  stowed  in  six  covered  carts,  so  narrow 
as  barely  to  accommodate  them,  as  they  sat,  tailor>like, 
facing,  alternately,  the  right  and  the  left.  They  were 
drawn  by  buffaloes,  to  whose  yokes  were  attached  standards 
ornamented  with  flying  handkerchiefs  of  every  colour,  as  if  to 
add  comeliness  and  gaiety  to  the  most  ungainly  of  beasts.  By 
their  side  walked  armed  men  and  musicians,  to  announce,  by 
their  guns,  and  the  music  of  squeaking  pipes  and  coarse  drums, 
what  otherwise  would  certainly  not  have  been  expressed,  the 
joy  of  the  occasion. — Smith  and  Dwight's  Missionary  Researches. 


MARRIAGE  IN  LAPLAND. 


It  is  death  in  Lapland  to  marry  a  maid  without  the  consent  of 
her  parents  or  friends.  When  a  young  man  has  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  female,  the  fashion  is  to  appoint  their  friends 
to  meet  to  behold  the  young  parties  run  a  race  together.  The 
maid  is  allowed,  in'  starting,  the  advantage  of  a  third  part  of 
the  race,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  except  willing  of  herself,  that 
she  should  be  overtaken.  If  the  maid  over-run  her  suitor,  the 
matter  is  ended ;  he  must  never  have  her,  it  being  penal  for 
the  man  to  renew  the  motion  of  marriage.  But  if  tne  virgin 
has  an  affection  for  him,  though  at  the  first  she  nms  hard  to 
try  the  truth  of  his  love,  she  will  (without  Atalanta's  golden 
balls  to  retard  her  speed)  pretend  some  casualty,  and  makes  a 
voluntary  halt  before  she  comes  to  the  mark  or  end  of  the  race. 
Thus  none  are  compelled  to  marry  against  their  own  wills ; 
and  this  is  the  cause,  that  in  this  poor  country,  the  married 
people  are  richer  in  their  own  contentment  than  in  other  lands 
where  so  many  forced  matches  make  feigned  love,  and  cause 
real  unhappiness. 

Heroic  Female. — Henrietta  Walton,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
miniature-painter,  was  pressed  both  by  Peter  and  Frederick 
the  Great  to  leave  her  native  country  for  theirs,  resisting  in 
both  instances  the  most  splendid  offers ;  and  when  asked  by 
the  Russian  despot  a  reason  for  her  re^sal,  she  replied,  that 
she  was  contented  with  her  lot,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
living  out  of  a  free  country. 
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CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OF  SWEDEN. 


Lively  and  impassioned  (says  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  in  her 
"  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Women  of  all  Countries/')  the  cha- 
racter of  Christina  was  more  that  of  a  native  of  Southern  China 
than  that  of  8  young  girl  brought  up  in  the  icy  north.  All  her 
projects  were  gigantic,  and  she  ascribed  the  merit  of  them  to 
ner  father,  whose  memory  she  literally  adored.  Ardent  in  all 
her  resolves,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  the  abstract 
sciences,  with  the  application  and  perseverance  of  a  professor. 
Even  before  she  was  of  age,  she  received  at  her  court  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  Bochart,  Grotius,  Descartes, 
and  several  other  master  minds,  were  treated  by  her  at  Stock- 
holm with  a  respect  and  distinction  which  often  excited  the 
envy  and  hurt  the  pride  of  the  Swedish  nobles.  But  Chris- 
tina's mind  was  of  a  superior  cast,  and  she  heeded  not  the 
petty  jealousies  of  her  offended  courtiers. 


Sincerity  has  a  certain  dignity  in  itself  that  always  obtains 
respect;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  not  be  very  pleasing 
to  vanity,  it  is  never  liable  to  the  disapprobation  attendant  on 
fickleness  and  levity. 


Marriage  Law. — By  a  late  law  of  New  York,  males  of 
seventeen,  and  females  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  capable  of 
legally  contracting  marriages. 


SONNET. 

I  LOV*D  thee  well,  when  in  thy  beauty's  blaze 

My  young  eye  dwelt  on  thine.    The  love,  the  light 

Of  thy  soul's  majesty,  surpassing  bright. 

Were  heaven  and  all  to  me  in  those  pure  days ! 

Lady !  I  am  not  now  what  I  was  then. 

The  loneliness  of  sorrow,  and  the  night 

Of  misery  hare  been  to  me— a  blight, 

That  well  may  sweep  me  from  my  fellow-men. 

My  life  has  been  in  mourning  more  than  smiles : — 

The  spirit's  crush— the  heart's  ruin— the  tears— 

The  llstlessness  of  grief  have  mock'd  my  toils. 

And  been  to  me  the  starlight  of  my  years  : 

Then  wonder  not  if  never  now  my  hand 

Can  wake  the  lyre,  sweet  love,  at  thy  command. 
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HINTS  TO  THE  WOMAN  I  WOULD  WISH  TO 

MARRY. 

I  SHALL,  at  times,  feel  much  pleasure  in  taking  you  to  the 
theatre,  but  you  will  do  well  never  to  point  out  to  me  which 
house  you  wish  to  go  to,  under  a  pretence  that  an  interesting 
piece  will  be  performed,  but  only  because  you  have  remarked 
a  handsome  young  actor  who  plays  in  it,  whom  you  may  be 
very  fond  of  admiring.  If  by  chance  we  can  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  going  to  a  ball,  you  will  not  refuse  to  dance  with 
your  husband  as  often  as  with  another  man ;  notwithstanding 
the  ridicule  cast  on  this  custom,  I  am  attached  to  it.  When 
I  think  it  time  for  us  to  retire,  you  will  not  say,  "  Oh  f  stay 
for  another,  or  for  two  or  three  more  country  dances."  And,  if 
I  take  you  away  by  force,  you  are  not  to  make  mouths  at  me 
as  we  enter  our  own  house ; — oblige  me  by  taking  all  this  into 
consideration.  I  know  your  family  well ;  all  your  relations ; 
they  are  all  of  respectable  age;  you  will,  therefore,  try  in 
vain,  or  rather  you  will  not  try  at  all,  to  ratify  the  intrusion 
of  any  of  those  household  gods,  called  younger  cousins,  the 
male  relations  of  so  many  amiable  wives,  but  with  which  kind 
of  relation,  I  know  heaven  has  not  favoured  you.  These 
little  rules  carefully  attended  to,  unlimited  liberty  will  be 
allowed  you  for  every  thing  else :  and  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt, 
you  are  gifted  with  a  virtuous  mind,  you  must  find  your  lot  to 
be  an  enviable  one.  I  should  have  addressed  this  salutary 
epistle  directly  to  yourself,  but  desiring  that  other  beauties 
might  profit  by  its  perusal^  I  preferred  publishing  my  hints  to 
the  world  at  large.  anonymous. 


GOD  BLESS  YOU  U-To  Jclia . 

Adibu  I— in  absence  hear  my  prayer —   . 

May  no  Ul-fated  woes  oppress  you ! 
Our  parting  hour  my  last  words  were — 

"  Remember  me! — Adieu  I — God  bless  you!' 

Yes,  yes,  remember  me  afar. 

When  worldly  cares  and  fears  distress  you, 
Appealing  to  the  evening  star, 

The  heartfelt  wish  that  God  may  bless  you! 

If  pain  intrude  in  lingering  hour, 

My  heart,  responding  to  address  you. 
Must  beat  in  vain,  while  Friendship  pours 

The  constant  prayer,  that  God  may  bless  you ! 

Adieu  !~my  prayers  be  heard  on  high. 

When  those  dear  ties,  beloved,  caress  you ; 
For  them— for  you— respires  the  sigh  — 
Remember  me !  —Adieu ! — God  bless  you !  K .  H . 
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THE  BRIDE'S  FAREWELL. 


FarbwelL)  mother!  tears  are  streaming 

Down  thy  tender  pallid  cheek ; 
I  in  gems  and  roses  gleaming, 
One  eternal  sunshine  dreaming, 

Scarce  this  sad  £eu-ewell  may  speak. 
Farewell,  mother !  now  I  leave  thee, 

And  thy  love  unspeakable ! 
One  to  cherish,  who mav  grieve  me; 
One  to  trust,  who  may  deceive  me — 

Farewell,  mother !  fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell,  £either !  thou  art  smiling, 

Yet  there's  sadness  on  thy  brow — 
A  mingled  joy  and  sadness,  wiling 
All  my  heart  from  that  beguiling 

Tenderness  to  which  I  go. 
Farewell,  father !  thou  didst  bless  me 

Ere  my  lips  thy  name  could  tell ; 
He  may  wound  who  should  caress  me, 
Who  should  solace  may  distress  me — 
Father,  guardian,  fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell,  sister ;  thou  art  twining 

Round  me  in  affection  deep ; 
Gazing  on  my  garb  so  shining, 
Wishing  joy,  and  ne'er  divining 

Why  a  happy  bride  should  weep. 
Farewell,  sister !  have  we  ever 

Suffered  wrath  our  hearts  to  swell  ? 
One  an^y  word  or  look  to  sever 
Hearts  mat  should  be  parted  never? 

Sister  dearest,  fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell,  brother !  thou  art  brushing 

Gently  off  these  tears  of  mine, 
And  the  grief  that  fresh  was  gushing 
Thy  most  holy  kiss  is  hushing— 

Can  I  e'er  meet  love  like  thine  ? 
Farewell !  brave  and  gentle  brother, 

Sometimes  think  on  Isabel : 
Farewell,  father,  sister,  mother ! 
We  must  part,  for  now  another 

Tears  me  from  ye — all  beloved  ones,  fare  ye  well. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 


Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Germany,  asserts  that '  ConTersation 
as  a  talent  exists*  in  France  ahne  ;  in  all  other  countries  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  politeness,  of  argument,  or  of  friendly 
intercourse.' — We  apprehend  there  is  much  truth  in  this  asser- 
tion, made  hy  one  whose  powers  of  judgment  and  ohservation 
are  unquestionahle,  hut  we  are  not  the  less  persuaded  that  con- 
versation in  this  country  might  with  due  pains  he  rendered 
equally  charming,  and  more  advantageous  than  it  is  in  the 
hest  circles  in  Paris.  There  can  he  no  douht,  I  apprehend, 
that  the  possession  of  that  information  and  reflection,  which 
furnishes  the  staple  commodity  on  which  such  power  should 
he  exercised,  lies  as  much  in  our  hands  as  those  of  our  lively 
neighbours ;  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  that  wit  to  which 
they  have  laid  an  exclusive  claim ;  it  is  therefore  worth  our 
while  to  look  into  our  capabilities,  and  ascertain  the  value  of 
our  endowments. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  pleasures  of  conversation  are 
among  tne  most  pure  and  intellectual  we  can  enjoy,  and  that 
they  possess  the  means  of  contributing  effectually  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  we  hold  most  dear ;  it  is  almost  surprising  that  in  a 
country  so  highly  polished,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are  alike 
intelligent  by  nature,  and  cultivated  by  education,  so  little 
progress  should  have  taken  place.  It  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented because  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  people  endued  with 
great  sensibility  and  much  knowledge,  lively  imagination  and 
copious  language,  we  may  be  said  to  possess  the  means  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remarK  that,  in  every  respect 
where  the  French  have  a  right  to  claim  that  superiority  they 
generally  affect,  it  is  precisely  in  those  points  which  are  least 
connected  with  the  qualities  reouired  for  this  companionable 
art.  They  excel  us  as  natural  philosophers  and  mathemati- 
cians, but  as  poets  and  painters  are  decidedly  our  inferiors ; 
and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude  that,  if  we  could  con- 
quer the  mauvaise  honte  which  restrains  our  faculties,  and  ob- 
tain the  fluency  of  speech  necessary  for  developing  our  ideas, 
the  play  of  fancy,  the  collision  of  humour,  and  the  inter- 
course of  friendship  and  sentiment,  would  be  found  in  higher 
perfection  round  tne  fireside  of  an  Englishman,  than  in  the 
most  brilliant  conversations  of  a  Parisian  circle. 

We  were  once  informed  by  a  very  sensible  mother  who  was 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  in  their  community,  "  Conver- 
sation was  regularly  studied  amongst  the  young,  as  a  succeda- 
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neum  for  those  public  amusements  denied  by  the  religious 
tenets  of  their  fathers,"  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  their 
females  at  least  possess  it  in  a  considerable  degree.  Forbidden 
to  study  music  {at  least  instrumental),  they  must  have  much 
time  in  which  to  improve  their  minds ;  and  proverbial  for  their 
love  of  visiting,  they  cannot  fail  to  find  a  necessity  for  mental 
exercise  of  a  more  profitable  and  interesting  nature,  than  that 
which  occupies  young  women  whose  walk  in  life  offers  a  greater 
variety  of  employment,  and  whose  vanity  is  stimulated  to  seek 
distinction  through  many  different  channels.  Yet  surely,  were 
the  matter  fairly  investigated,  we  should  all  be  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  not  one  accomplishment  that  would  prove 
so  truly  valuable  to  the  possessor,  as  the  art  of  revealing  the 
knowledge  she  may  happen  to  possess,  or  the  feelings  which  may 
actuate  her,  in  that  modest,  lively,  or  pathetic  language,  which 
circumstances  may  call  for !  If  our  women  cultivated  their 
powers  of  conversation,  they  would  not  only  be  rendered  the  com- 
panions of  the  men,  but  in  a  short  time  be  imperceptibly  their 
improvers  also,  so  far  as  related  to  the  graces,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  family  would  communicate  elegance  to  the  sons,  whilst 
they  obtained  information.  Nothing  can  in  our  opinion  be 
more  lamentable  than  to  see  half-a-dozen  fine  young  women, 
on  whose  education  there  has  been  bestowed  as  much  money 
as  would  have  portioned  a  German  princess,  and  who  have 
probably  devoted  the  spring-tide,  the  very  blossom  of  existence, 
to  unceasing  study,  either  sit  in  company  like  as  many  statutes, 
or  engage  in  a  giggling,  whispering  conversation,  on  some  sub- 
ject too  frivolous  to  be  owned.  A  foreigner  concludes  in  such 
a  case  that  these  fair  damsels  are  *^  Of  outward  form  elaborate, 
of  inward  less  exact;''  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  their  attain- 
ments, if  examined,  would  decidedly  prove  that  they  possessed 
the  highest  attributes  of  mind — investigation  and  perseverance; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  have  never  practised  the  interchange 
of  thought — that  they  are  sensible  of  deficiency,  and  this  sens^ 
renders  them  more  fearful  of  entering  into  any  subject  of  con- 
versation than  girls  who  are  in  many  respects  far  inferior  to 
them.  A  young  woman  of  this  description,  when  she  has 
ceased  to  charm  us  at  her  harp,  or  amuse  us  by  her  portfolio, 
relapses  into  an  automaton ;  but  this  must  be  considered  as 
arising  from  circumstances,  and  by  no  means  indicating  either 
incapacity,  or  an  unsocial  disposition ;  but  it  is  a  want  which 
ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  cares  and  skill  of  friendship  aa 
speedily  as  possible. 

Gibbon  mentions  the  existence  at  Lausanne  of  various 
little  clubs  of  young  people,  who  meet  at  each  other's  houses 
for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  and  who  thus,  without  affect- 
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ing  learning,  increased  knowledge,  and  elicited  that  mental 
improvement,  which  inevitably  anses  from  the  distribution  of 
information,  natural  to  the  young  and  the  happy.  If  some- 
thing of  this  description  obtained  amongst  us,  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences :  the 
natural  good  sense,  and  extensive  acquirements  of  our  young 
people,  would  be  called  into  action  ;  the  soundness  of  under- 
standing, and  tenderness  of  heart,  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  wisdom,  and  the  bond  of  social  sympathy,  would  be  duly 
exercised ;  and,  in  advancing  life,  could  hardly  fail  to  display 
talents  alike  admirable  and  endearing. 

We  have  frequently  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  counties  possess  more  vigour  and  originality  of 
thinking,  and  generally  express  themselves  more  happily  in 
conversation,  than  those  of  the  south ;  and  in  any  London 
circle,  we  can  point  out  pretty  accurately  the  descendants  of 
such  families,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  intelligence 
and  fluency.  It  is  probable  that  this  ability  arises,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  absence  of  public  amusements,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Quakers,  compels  them  to  the  exercise  of  their 
faculties  in  the  offices  of  good  neighbourhood ;  but  much  of  it 
may  be  imputed  to  the  absence  of  those  numerous  objects  of 
study,  now  pressed  to  an  almost  distressing  extent,  on  the 
minds  of  youth,  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities.  The 
spirit  of  emulation  is  strongly  excited,  but  not  always  wisely 
directed  in  large  communities ;  and  hence  those  whom  pa- 
rental solicitude  most  anxiously  seeks  to  push  forward  in  life, 
by  a  superior  display  of  elegant  acquirements,  are  deprived  of 
the  very  excellence,  which,  of  all  others,  would  render  them 
most  attractive,  and  make  them,  in  after  life,  the  estimable 
and  enlightened  companions  of  their  husbands,  and  the 
effective,  as  well  as  judicious  instructors  of  their  children. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  wishes  than  to  see  formal, 
conceited,  affected,  young  ladies,  uttering  blue-stocking  laws 
in  measured  language ;  discussing  literary  or  political  subjects 
by  argumentative  dogmas,  or  long-winded  sophistical  deduc- 
tions ;  and  rendering  our  parlours  and  drawing-rooms,  collo- 
quial arenas  or  lecture-rooms.  These  are  the  errors  of  clever 
but  singular  women,  who  are  frequently  led  into  them  by  the 
absence  of  that  general  talent  we  desire  to  see  diffused : — as 
no  one  can  sit  with  greater  impatience  than  ourselves,  under 
the  dictatorial  preachings  of  petticoat  censors,  or  the  weari- 
some nothings  of  a  mere  chatterer ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  scandal-mongers ;  so  no  one  could  listen  with  more 
delight  to  the  artless  observations  of  a  young  original  free- 
thinRer — the  native   eloquence  of   a  warm-hearted  philan- 
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thropist — the  sensible  investigator  of  any  new  world,  whether 
in  art  or  literature.    * 

There  never  was  a  period  when  letter-writing  had  obtained 
so  generally  as  at  present ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  many  young 
people  now  write  letters,  of  which  old  ones  might  be  justly 
proud,  who  could  not  repeat  one  of  their  own  sentences  in 
company  without  embarrassment  It  is,  however,  certain  that, 
as  it  is  a  greater  effort  of  mind  to  compose  the  sentence  than 
to  utter  it,  that  when  the  former  is  accomplished,  the  latter 
may  be ;  and  it  is  a  duty  which  every  person  owes  to  himself, 
to  struggle  against  the  timidity  and  confusion  which  prevents 
him  from  doing  justice  to  his  own  conceptions,  and  adopt 
every  means  by  which  so  desirable  an  end  can  be  obtained. 
The  man  of  learning,  the  man  of  observation  and  experience 
— he  who  has  seen  man  in  many  situations,  who  has  tra- 
versed many  countries ;  or  he  who,  in  the  regions  of  imagi- 
nation, has  attained  poetic  eminence  of  thought,  and  explored 
new  worlds  of  mind ;  whatever  may  be  their  attainments  or 
faculties,  they  are  alike  reduced  to  the  common  level,  if  we 
derive  neither  nrofit  nor  pleasure  from  their  society.  The 
heart,  also,  in  all  its  rich  variety  of  feelings,  whether  of  ge- 
nerous friendship,  resolute  integrity,  parental  tenderness, 
eenuine  devotion,  valiant  ardour,  honest  indignation,  or  dis- 
interested affection,  is  a  sealed  book  which  (generally  speak- 
ing) the  lips  alone  can  open.  Is  it  not,  then,  as  much  a  duty 
as  a  privilege,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  simple,  forcible,  and 
even  elesant  expression,  and  to  render  our  tongues  the  me- 
diiun  which  God  nimself  designed  them  ? 

In  how  many  instances  has  domestic  happiness  been  lost, 
because,  when  the  charm  of  beauty  and  novelty  was  over,  the 
husband  found  himself  tied  to  a  stupid  or  insipid  companion  : 
or  the  wife  found  herself  incapable  of  honouring  him  whom 
she  had  promised  to  obey?  How  many  have  been  beguiled 
by  false  tongues,  who  would  have  preferred  true  ones,  had 
they  been  exerted  for  their  sakes?  Let  us,  then,  no  longer 
slight  an  accomplishment  which  yields  so  much  innocent 
pleasure,  and  is  united  so  closely  to  all  the  best  and  strongest 
ties  of  existence ;  which  gives  virtue  increased  powers,  and 
life  new  blessings ;  and  which,  unquestionably,  we  have  the 
power  of  attaining  as  decidedly  as  any  persons  in  civilized  life. 
Our  literature  in  general,  the  senate,  the  church,  the  humour 
and  the  sentiment  to  be  found  in  provincial  life,  and  the 
lighter  chit-chat,  or  political  disquisitions  of  the  metropolis,  all 
bespeak  our  actual  powers,  and  call  upon  us  to  improve  them. 
We  are  the  possessors  of  mines  of  intellectual  wealth,  which 
it  should  be  our  happiness  to  raise  and  to  distribute,  since  it  is 
certainly  our  error  and  misfortune  to  widihold  it.         •  •  • 
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STANZAS—TO    A    PICTURE! 

9ji  0lvii.  €.  V.  WiHion. 

Idol  of  all  my  heart  holds  dear ! 

Where  all  my  earthly  wishes  bow  ; 
Forgive — ^forgive — the  starting  tear, 

Tnat  falls  upon  thy  'semblance  now! — 
It  does  not  flow  o'er  vanish'd  joys — 

O'er  Youth  and  Health's  too  transient  reign ; 
Why  should  I  weep  such  fragile  toys, 

While  yet  thy  truth  and  love  remain  ? 

It  does  not  mourn  the  darkened  shade 

That  fortune  o'er  our  path  has  cast ; 
Friends  may  deceive — Hope*s  visions  fade, 

Misfortune  knits  our  love  more  fast ! 
Tho'  years  have  fleeted  since  the  hour 

That  pledg'd  my  faith  on  Hymen's  shrine^ 
Time  o'er  that  faith  has  had  no  power — 

'Tis  still  unchanging — firmly  Thine  ! 

^Twas  then,  the  sunny  morn  of  youth, 

When  Love's  begmling  dreams  were  ours ! 
'Tis  now — ^the  sober  eve  of  truth, 

Reason  usurps  Romance's  bowers ! 
But  years  have  left  Aflection,  still — 

And  faith,  confiding  faith — ^the  same ! 
A  Love  no  change  of  Time  can  chill. 

No  varying  fortune  quench  its  flame ! 

This,  from  the  wreck  of  joys  long  dead, 

Our  hearts  like  relics  have  enshrin'd  I 
And  tho*  the  dreams  of  youth  are  fled. 

Dear  are  the  memories  left  behind ! 
Idol  of  all  my  heart  holds  dear ! 

Lov'd  shrine !  where  all  my  wishes  bow. 
Forgive — ^forgive — the  unbidden  tear, 

Tnat  dims  thy  pictur'd  'semblance,  now  I 

For,  like  the  faithful  flame,  that  turns 

To  meet  its  worshipp'd  planets'  ray. 
And  blooms  but  in  the  iignt  that  burns. 

Within  the  golden  urn  of  day ; 
So|  this  fond  heart,  when  storms  arise. 

Looks,  as  its  pilot-star,  to  Thee  ! 
The  light  that  glances  from  tfUne  eyes. 

Is  aU  that  shmes  on  Earth  for  Me  ! 
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AN  AFFECTIONATE  WIFE. 


The  monung  after  her  orxiyal,  Lady  Arden  complfuned  of  a 
violent  tooth-ache ;  all  the  remedies  used  on  such  occasions 
were  applied,  butstill  she  found  no  relief.  At  length  she  decided 
on  sendme  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  Clydes- 
dale CasUe,  for  a  dentist,  to  extract  the  suffering  tooth,  and 
when  he  arrived,  she  declared,  "  that  her  nerves  were  unequal 
to  submitting  to  the  operation  unless  she  saw  it  performed  on 
some  one  else  first."  The  few  friends  admitted  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  boudoir,  looked  aghast  at  this  declaration,  each 
expecting  to  be  called  on  ;  but,  aft«r  the  silence  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  no  one  offering,  she  told  Lord  Arden  that  he  must 
have  a  tooth  pulled  out,  that  she  might  judge  from  his  manner 
of  supporting  the  operation  if  she  could  go  through  it.  He 
appeared  amazingly  disconcerted,  but  a  few  wry  faces  and  se- 
rious en>o8tulations  having  failed  to  mollify  the  lady,  the  kind 
husband  submitted,  and  a  fine  sound  tooth  was  extracted  from 
his  jaw,  after  which  she  declared  "  that  she  had  seen  enough 
to  convince  her  that  she  could  not  undergo  a  similar  operation." 


STANZAS. 
To  my  little  Boy,  on  his  sixth  Birthday,  written  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 

BY  MRS.  COKNWSLL  BARON  WILSON. 

Think  not  that  I  forget,  fUr  child. 

The  happvday  that  gave  tiiee  birth : 
When  first  tny  laughing  bine  eyes  smiled 

Upon  this  cold  and  cheerless  earth } 
And  with  a  mother's  fond  caress 
I  wept  my  new.bom  happiness  I 

Think  not  that  I  forget  the  hour. 

Though  clouded  Is  the  present  scene ; 
Though  pain  and  sickness  round  me  lower, 

And  life's  path  is  no  longer  green : 
Though  Summer's  smiles  are  past  and  gone, 
And  Autumn's  chill  come  creeping  on  I 

Still  to  the  Poet's  mental  eye. 

Hie  Tiaions  of  the  past  remain ; 
And  still  the  fount  of  niemory 

Pours  forth  its  tide  without  a  stain  : 
Fresh— sparkling,  as  in  days  of  yore. 
When  life's  cup  ran  with  gladness  o'er ! 

And  though  I  weave  no  joyous  lay 

On  this  thy  Natal  Morn,  for  thee ; 
My  heart  can  graieftil  homage  pay 

To  Him,  who  spares  thy  lore  to  me; 
And  bless  Him,  that  of  Hope's  rent  chain, 
Thou  still  ito  tenderest  link  remain  1 
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ST.  CHRYSOSTOM'S  REBUKE  TO  'THE  LADIES  OF 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 

On  account  of  the  tplendovr  itfthe  dre$K»  in  which  they  came  to  Church* 

Why  come  ye  to  the  place  of  prayer 
With  jewels  in  your  hraided  hair  ? 
And  wherefore  is  the  house  of  God 
By  p^littering  feet  profanely  trod  ? 
As  it^  vain  tnings,  you  came  to  keep 
Some  festival,  and  not  to  weep — 
Oh!  prostrate  weep  before  that  Lord 

Ofearth  and  heaven,  of  life  and  death, 
Who  blights  the  fairest  with  a  word, 

And  blasts  the  mightiest  with  a  breath ! 
Go !  'tis  not  thus  in  proud  array 
Such  sinful  souls  should  dare  to  pray. 
Vainly  to  anger*d  Heaven  ye  raise 
Luxurious  hands  where  diamonds  blaze ; 
^  And  she,  who  comes  in  broidered  veil 
To  weep  her  frailty,  stiU  is  frail. 


Saliheh  Sultana,  the  Sultan's  eldest  daughter,  married  to 
Halil  Pasha,  was  on  the  22d  ult.  safely  delivered  of  a  sou.  In 
compliance  with  the  barbarous  custom  which  sentenced  to 
destruction  the  male  progeny  of  the  daughters  of  Sultans,  the 
midwife,  inexorable  as  tne  Parcas,  would  have  severed  the 
thread  of  this  infant's  existence,  had  not  the  Sultan,  more  hu- 
mane and  less  umbrageous  than  his  predecessors,  abolished 
this  revolting  practice.  His  Highness  named  the  child  after 
his  own  father,  Abdool  Hamid,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Pasha.  It  being  customary  in  the  East,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  event  thought  fortunate  in  a  family,  for  the  master 
of  the  house  to  exhibit  his  satisfaction  by  an  act  of  largess 
towards  its  inmates,  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  Harem,  who, 
report  says,  have  often  occasion  to  complain  of  the  Sultan's  par- 
simonious disposition,  were  unanimous  and  explicit  in  remmd- 
ing  him  of  their  claims  to  his  munificence.  1  ne  fair  assailants 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  promise  that  their  debts  should  be 
paid  off.  Many  of  our  fashionable  ladies  will  agree  with  me 
that,  after  all,  Turkish  Princesses  cannot  justly  be  taxed  with 
the  charge  of  extravagance,  the  amount  of  their  milliners*  and 
other  traSesmen's  bills  not  exceeding  20,000/. — Times  Corres- 
pondent at  Constantinople. 
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SLOVENLY  BACHELORS. 


The  entire  want  of  decency,  as  regards  all  domestic  comfortS) 
extends  to  man's  person.  He  mav  perhaps  wear  a  good  coat^ 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  Imman  bemg  to  live  surrounded  by 
such  an  atmosphere  of  filth,  without  becoming  infected.  Hence, 
we  bold. a  bachelor  of  slovenly  habits  to  be  unfit  for  family 
association.  The  man  sets  a  bad  example,  and  family  morals 
are  not  a  little  built  up  of  domestic  observances.  Your  sons 
think  him  a  capital  fellow  who  jests,  and  drinks,  and  amuses 
himself  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  them,  and  are  ten  to 
one  vastly  delighted  with  his  **  free  and  easy"  mode  of  living. 
For  our  own  part,  we  would  as  soon  permit  a  young  man 
over  whom  we  had  control  to  visit  a  gambling-house,  as  the 
houses  of  this  class  of  the  order :  it  has  a  ruinous  effect  upon 
domestic  economy ;  it  is  a  half-savage  kind  of  existence,  which 
just  suits  the  temperament  of  opening  manhood :  and  for  your 
daughters^  establish  a  cordon  sanitaire  betwixt  them  and  this 
division  of  the  brotherhood :  even  if  you  are  tormented^with  a 
large  assortment  of  unmarried  daughters,  do  not  permit  the 
forjom  hope  of  procuring  a  son-in-law  to  have  influence ;  there 
is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  this,  and  the  companionship  must 
be  injurious.  Men  who  have  lost  the  tempered  and  delicate 
ardour  of  youth,  and  who  have  lived  for  years  in  a  state  of  self- 
ish indulgence,  without  the  pure  ministry  of  woman,  become 
selfish  creatures.  They  lose  sight  of  the  higher  and  more 
spiritualized  attributes  of  the  sex ;  their  intimate  association 
with  it  is  of  a  nature  repulsive  to  morality,  and  in  the  end  they 
forget  all  the  "  happiness  "  inseparable  from  the  most  holy  of 
created  beings. — Old  Monthly  Magazine, 


BEAUTIFUL  BLUE  VIOLETS. 

ViOLXTS,  violets,  beautifal  blue  violets. 
Laden  with  perfume  and  dripping  with  dew. 
From  dell  and  from  dingle,  by  rills  and  by  rivulet, — 
Lady,  at  sunrise  I  sought  them  for  you. 

Enclosed  in  a  cluster  of  green  leaves  I  found  them. 
Hiding  their  heads  from  the  gaze  of  the  day ; 
Betrayed  by  Uie  sweets  they  themselves  shed  around  them, 
I  culled  the  coy  blossoms  and  bore  them  away. 

Slight  not,  ah  I  slight  not,  the  shy  little  flower, 
It  seelcs  not  to  vie  with  the  gay  garden  rose ; 
Though  humble  the  incense  it  brings  to  your  bower. 
If  its  lifle  be  a  short  one,  'tis  sweet  to  the  close. 

MT  DAUOarSR'A  BOOS. 
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OLD  MAIDS. 


An  American  paper  makes  the  following  comparisons  between 
old  maids  and  bachelors : — "  We  never  could  for  the  life  of  us 
perceive  why  old  maids  should  manifest  such  a  mortal  anti- 
pathy to  old  bachelors.  There  is  no  reason  in  their  wrath.  It 
is  spiteful,  cruel,  and  uncalled  for — the  trampling  on  a  reed 
already  broken.  It  is  abusing  a  man  for  the  fault  of  his  des- 
tiny ;  it  is  like  flogging  a  cripple  with  his  own  crutches  be- 
cause he  is  lame.  Few  men  are  bachelors  of  their  own  free- 
will. Go  to  the  veriest  misanthrope  among  them,  and  ask 
him  of  his  history,  and  he  will  tell  you  of  the  unforgotten 
hours  of  his  early  affection ;  and  his  eye  will  light  up  again 
with  its  wonted  energy,  as  he  relates  the  story  of  his  love,  for 
one  who  had  perhaps  proved  faithless,  or  whose  affections  were 
repressed  by  the  rude  hand  of  arbitrary  authority,  or  who  had 
gone  down  to  the  sleeping  of  the  churchyard;  a  beautiful  bud 
plucked  from  the  tree  of  being,  to  open  and  expand  in  a 
brighter  and  holier  sunshine,  where  no  worm  could  gnaw  at  its 
bosom,  and  no  blighting  descend  upon  it.  Talk  not  to  us  of  the 
sorrows  of  old  maids !  They  are  light  as  air  in  comparison 
to  those  of  bachelors — the  patter  of  the  small  rain  to  the  over- 
whelming of  the  deluge, — old  maids  can  commune  together, 
and  mingle  in  the  charities  and  kindly  offices  and  sympathies 
of  existence.  It  is  not  so  with  the  bachelor.  He  has  no 
home — he  has  no.  happy  fireside — no  child  to  ask  his  blessing 
— no  beautiful  creature  of  smiles  and  gentle  tones  to  welcome 
his  coming,  and  melt  away  the  sternness  of  care  with  the  warm 
kiss  of  affection — no  patient  watcher  at  his  couch  of  sickness, 
stealing  with  a  hushed  and  gentle  step  around  him,  like  the 
visitation  of  a  spirit  True — ^his  sorrows  are  somewhat  of  a 
negative  character.  But  what  is  it,  save  positive  agony,  for 
him  to  gaze,  all  his  life  long,  upon  the  Paradise  of  Matrimony, 
like  a  half-starved  schoolboy  upon  the  garden  whose  inclosure 
he  cannot  scale  ?" 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 


As  much  of  beauty  as  preserves  affection. 

As  much  of  sprlghtliness  as  claims  protection, 

A  docile  mind  subservient  to  correction. 

Yet  stored  with  sense,  with  reason,  and  reflection, 

And  every  passion  held  in  due  subjection]; 

Just  faults  enough  to  save  her  from  perfection,— 

Find  this,  my  friend,  and  then  make  your  election.  H.  C.  R. 
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LITERARY  WIVES. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  women  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  of  literature ;  still  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  this  is  not  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  Let  such,  how- 
ever, as  feel  disposed  to  devote  their  lives  in  the  advancement 
of  letters  foUow  their  inclination,  but  let  them  not  presume  to 
turn  wives.  A  learned  wife  may  be  considered  about  as  use 
ful  a  member  of  society  as  a  learned  pig.  Indeed,  the  latter 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  less  injurious  of  the  two ;  for  all 
the  loss  the  blue-stocking  grunter  occasions  to  society  is,  the 
failure  of  her  half-yearly  crop,  it  being  presumed  that,  as  long 
as  the  "  lady"  exhibits  for  the  profit  of  its  owner,  or  for  the 
gratification  of  the  curious,  it  is  kept  free  from  the  incum- 
brance of  a  family.  In  this  case,  no  hungry  suckers  squeak 
forth  their  impatience  while  mamma  goes  through  the  alphabet 
to  an  admiring  company,  no  domestic  duty  is  neglected,  no 
moral  obligation  is  oroken.  But  the  hapless  progeny  of  a 
learned  human  mother  must  pine  in  ignorance  and  neglect, 
while  mamma  is  preparing  pap  for  "  babes  of  a  larger 
growth,"  or  in  reading  for  her  evening's  exhibition  before  a 
select  circle  of  savaru;  and  that  wretched  appendage,  the 
husband,  is  prevented  ^m  following  some  profitable  occupa- 
tion by  the  honourable  part  of  amanuensis  to  his  better  and 
more  learned  half. — Capt,  Blackiston^s  "  Twenty  Years  of 
Retirement,'*  [We  cannot  but  compassionate  Captain  6.'s 
unhandsome  prejudice — we  leave  him,  however,  to  the  merited 
chastisement,  wliich  the  "sex''  are  capable  of  inflicting  on 
their  personal  enemy. — Ed.] 


TO  L.  E.  L. 

StranobrI  whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  plaintive  lyre 

Hath  Booth'd  the  sorrows  of  an  aching  breast; 
When  Hope's  fiedr  dreams  in  sorrow's  dawn  expire, 

'Tis  thine  to  loll  a  care-torn  tonl  to  rest. 
For  thou  dost  weep  the  visions  that  in  Fancy's  hour 

Rose  to  the  eye,  and  cheated  the  young  heart. 
Delusive  dream  I  which,  like  a  faded  flower. 

No  charm,  save  recollection,  can  impart. 
Though  disappointment  oft  hath  chill'a  thy  tale. 

And  sear'd  a  heart  to  love  and  sorrow  prone. 
Yet,  as  thy  soften'd  murmurs  expire  i*  th'  gale. 

And  speak  of  loves  forgot,  of  joys  for  ever  flown, 

Lady,  I  mourn  thy  griefs,  forgetAil  of  mine  own  1  B. 
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THE  YOUNG  MOTHER'S  KISS. 


First  in  dignity  is  the  kiss  parental.  This  kiss  is  witnessed 
in  its  pure  and  mostamiahle  state  in  young  mothers, — matrons 
so  little  faded  from  tHe  free  maiden  hloom,  that  the  stranger 
hesitates  in  what  class  of  femininity  to  rank  them.  They  have 
the  rich  blushing  grace  of  the  virgin,  and  her  coy  timidity, 
most  like  to  the  caresses  of  a  greyhound,  insinuating  fondness 
by  approaches  of  serpentine  grace,  yet  ready  to  hound  away, 
startled  even  by  an  anticipated  response.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  this  softness,  we  are  aware  of  a  growing  dignity,  a  statelier 
bearing,  a  prouder  consciousness  and  sel&possession,  not  yet 
developed,  but  throwing  herald  beams  before  it.  A  being 
such  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  bending  over  her  first 
child  with  a  love  which  no  created  being  but  herself  can  ever 
feel  for  another;  so  intense,  so  pure,  so  utterly  devoid  of 
selfishness;  bathing  its  cheeks,  chin,  eyes,  and  brow,  in  a 
flood  of  kisses,  is  a  picture  which  earth  cannot  surpas?,  and 
heaven  scarcely  equal.  If,  at  times,  a  thought  of  self  do 
cross  her  devotion,  it  is  but  a  slight  tinge  of  vanity,  so  grace- 
ful as  to  lose  every  alloy  of  littleness  that  attaches  to  the 
feeling. — Essay  on  Kissing. — Tait*s  Edinburgh  Magazine, 


MY  FIRST  BORN. 


Never  did  music  sink  into  my  soul 

So  '*  silver  sweet,*'  as  when  thy  first  weak  wail 

On  my  'rapt  ear  in  doubtful  murmurs  stole, 

Thou  child  of  love  and  promise  1 — what  a  tale 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  of  gladness  and  of  gloom, 

Hung  on  that  slender  filament  of  sound  !  / 

Life's  guileless  pleasures,  and  its  griefs  profound. 

Seemed  mingling  in  thy  horoscope  of  doom. 

Thy  bark  is  launched,  and  lifted  is  thy  sail. 

Upon  the  weltering  billows  of  the  world ; 

But,  oh  !  may  winds  far  gentler  than  have  hurled 

My  struggling  vessel  on,  for  thee  prevail ; 

Or  if  thy  voyage  must  be  rough— mayst  thou 

Soon  'scape  the  storm,  and  be— as  blest  as  I  am  now ! 
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A  MOTHER'S  LAMENT  OVER  HER  DEAD  INFANT. 


How  can  I  weep !  the  tear  of  pain 
Thy  placid  heauty  would  profane, 
Darken  thy  cheeks'  unsullied  snow, 
And  wet  the  white  rose  on  thy  hrow* 

How  can  I  sigh !  the  hreathing  deep, 
My  baby,  mi^ht  disturb  thy  sleep ; 
And  thou,  with  that  unclouded  smile, 
Wouldst  seem  rebuking  me  the  while. 

How  can  I  grieve,  when  all  around 
I  hear  a  sweet  unearthly  sound  ? 
The  waving  of  my  cherub's  wings. 
The  hymn  my  infant  angel  sings. 

Yet,  lovely,  tranquil  as  thou  art, 
It  was  so  cruel  to  depart, 
To  close  on  me  thy  laughing  eye. 
Unclasp  thy  little  arms,  and  die  ! 

But  one  hath  whisper'd.  Love  !  to  thee, 
"  SuiTer  my  child  to  come  to  me." 
Then,  Saviour !  meekly  1  resign 
My  baby,  now  for  ever  thine  ! 

Anonymous. 
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